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£90 ;  bill-posting,  £72 ;  public  meetings,  £20 ;  expenses  attending  musical  ar- 
rangements, £133;  incidental  expenses,  including  stationery,  postage,  carriage,  &c., 
£87.  The  sum  taken  at  the  doors,  during  the  nineteen  days  the  exhibition  was 
open,  amounted  to  £2,596  16s.  4d.;  of  which  upwards  of  £1,000  consisted  of 
copper.  There  were  also  several  items  of  profit  arising  from  the  sale  of  catalogues, 
tickets,  &c.  The  total  receipts  exceeded  the  necessary  expenditure  by  about  £1,000. 
Of  this  sum,  about  £500  were  devoted  to  the  certificates,  and  the  mementoes  for 
exhibitors,  including  expenses  connected  with  their  public  distribution.  The  Earl 
of  Sbaftesbury,  we  may  as  well  state  here,  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
awards. 

The  exhibition  closed  on  November  the  7th,  in  the  evening,  when  a  large 
number  of  persons  assembled  to  witness  the  final  public  proceedings.  The 
admission  was  raised  to  2s.  6d.  and  Is.,  in  order  to  prevent  the  space  allotted  to 
the  visitors  from  being  overcrowded.  At  seven  precisely,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  proceeded  to  the  platform,  attended  by 
the  officers  and  committee  of  the  exhibition.  The  proceedings  commenced  by  the 
choir  singing  the  1 00th  Psalm ;  after  which  the  hon.  secretary  read  a  brief 
report  of  the  progress  of  the  exhibition  from  its  opening,  and  officially  announced 
its  pecuniary  success.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  report,  the  ode  composed  for  the 
opening  ceremony  was  repeated,  Madame  Louisa  Vinning  taking  the  principal  solo 
part.  The  chairman  was  then  conducted  round  the  building,  and  inspected  as 
many  of  the  chief  objects  as  possible;  during  which  interval  Dr.  S.  S.  Wesley  gave 
a  performance  on  the  organ.  On  the  chairman's  return  to  the  platform,  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Fowle,  M.A.,  offered  a  prayer,  and  the  choir  sung  the  Hallelujah  chorus. 
Mr.  Gladstone  then  rose,  amidst  loud  and  continued  cheers,  and  delivered  an 
admirable  address.  Thanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  it;  the  national 
anthem  was  sung,  and  then  the  exhibition  was  closed. 

The  example  thus  set  was  speedily  followed  elsewhere.  There  was  another  got 
up  by  the  Lambeth  people,  which  was  completely  successful.  They  were  not,  however, 
all  successes.  That  of  the  London  Working  Classes  Exhibition,  held  in  the  Floral 
Hall,  Covent  Garden,  was  a  disastrous  failure,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  general 
character  of  the  exhibition  was  of  a  really  superior  kind.  Another  failure,  though 
on  a  minor  scale,  was  that  known  as  the  East-London  Working  Class  Exhibition  of 
Arts  and  Industry,  held  at  the  Beaumont  Institution,  Mile-End.  The  East- 
London  Working  Classes  Industrial  Exhibition,  held  in  St.  Mary's  Schools, 
Whitechapel,  was  more  successful.  There  were  742  exhibitors ;  and  many  of  the 
articles  exhibited  were  of  a  very  superior  kind.  From  the  very  first  this  exhibition 
proved  popular  with  the  industrial  community ;  the  number  of  visitors  during  the 
time  it  remained  open  (twenty-four  days)  being  not  less  than  20,000.  Another 
successful  experiment  was  the  Wandsworth  Industrial  Exhibition,  originated  by 
the  working-men  of  that  locality.  The  number  of  exhibitors  was  135,  the 
majority  of  their  productions  being  of  an  artistic  nature.  Many  of  the  prizes 
offered  in  connection  with  these  exhibitions  having  been  gained  by  children  and 
young  persons,  the  Clerkenwell  Juvenile  Industrial  Exhibition  was  formed,  in  St. 
Paul's  School-room,  Allen  Street,  Clerkenwell;  no  one  above  the  age  of  nineteen 
being  allowed  to  exhibit  articles,  except  by  special  permission.  We  must  also 
mention  here  the  International  Reformatory  Exhibition,  held  in  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  Islington,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  of  the  Reformatory  and 
Refuge  Union.  The  comprehensive  character  of  the  exhibition  is  best  shown  by 
the  following  list  of  some  of  the  articles  exhibited : — Woollen  and  other  clothing ; 
also  boys'  caps,  boots,  and  shoes ;  clogs  and  wooden  shoes ;  brooms  and  brushes  of 
all  kinds,  and  blacking ;  articles  of  furniture,  and  cabinet-making  generally ; 
carpenter's,  turner's,  and  wheelwright's  work,  and  wood-chopping ;  printing,  plain 
and  ornamental,  and  bookbinding;  mats  and  sacks,  paper  bags,  envelopes,  and 
card  boxes ;  models,  toys,  and  games ;  bricks,  &c. ;  articles  in  iron  ;  cooper's  work ; 
agricultural  produce ;  articles  made  of  straw ;  spinning  and  weaving,  knitting  and 
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netting-lace,  embroidery,  and  plain  and  fancy  needlework  of  every  description, 
&c.  fn  the  centre  of  the  hall  were  exhibited  several  skilfully  designed  trophies, 
one  of  which  attracted  considerable  attention.  It  consisted  of  a  pyramid  of 
fire-wood,  made  by  the  inmates  of  the  Boys'  Home,  Wandsvvorth.  The  pyramid 
was  hollow,  and  possessed  a  door,  which  led  to  a,  fair-sized  apartment.  The  number 
of  bundles  of  tire-wood  used  in  the  construction  of  the  edifice  was  4,000.  A  series  of 
workshops  was  also  erected,  in  which  several  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  worked  at 
their  respective  trades  and  occupations.  The  articles  exhibited  came  from 
English,  Scottish,  Irish,  Canadian,  American,  Belgian,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Italian,  Austrian,  Russian,  and  other  reformatories;  the  total  number  of  institu- 
tions represented  being  about  200.  Another  characteristic  exhibition  was  that 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  Anglo-French  Working  Class  Exhibition  of  Skilled 
Work,  was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  during  the  months  of  August,  September, 
and  October,  1865.  It  was  professedly  promoted  by  a  number  of  working-men  in 
London  and  Paris,  for  the  purpose  "  of  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  peace 
between  two  powerful  nations,  in  a  manner  at  once  appropriate  and  suggestive ;" 
but,  somehow  or  other,  the  thing  was  a  failure. 

The  leading  towns  of  England,  of  course,  followed  the  example  of  the 
metropolis.  There  were  important  working  class  industrial  exhibitions  at 
Wakctield,  Nottingham,  Beading,  Birmingham,  Plymouth,  Bristol,  Manchester, 
and  other  places.  The  writer  of  the  article  on  the  subject,  in  the  Companion  to 
the  Almanac,  says- — "In  these  the  local  handicrafts  were,  upon  the  whole, 
adequately  represented.  At  Manchester  the  exhibition  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
Workman's  Art  Association.  The  Wakefield  exhibition  was  very  creditably  got 
up ;  one  of  the  principal  features  being  the  display  of  woven  cloths,  which  occupied 
a  case  seventy-four  feet  in  length.  These  cloths  were  the  production  of  Mosley 
manufacturers,  and  illustrated  a  comparatively  new  branch  of  textile  industry.  At 
Birmingham  the  number  of  exhibitors  was  753,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
handicraftsmen  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  At  Bristol  the  number  of 
exhibitors  was  696,  very  many  of  whom  displayed  the  fruit  of  their  ingenuity  in 
models  of  yachts  and  other  vessels.  As  in  other  exhibitions,  there  were  plenty  of 
examples  in  which  the  articles  shown  were  made  by  individuals  engaged  in 
occupations  of  a  distinctly  opposite  nature.  Thus,  a  woollen  draper  exhibited  a 
set  of  skulls  and  cross-bones,  carved  in  ivory ;  a  policemen,  specimens  of  fancy 
wool-work ;  a  quarryman,  an  oil  painting ;  a  second  policeman,  a  case  of  moths  and 
butterflies,  collected  during  his  business  hours ;  a  shipwright,  several  specimens  of 
ornamental  needlework;  and  so  on,  through  a  somewhat  lengthy  list.  Amongst 
the  ingenious  articles  was  a  cask,  which  would  contain  365  different  kinds 
of  liquor  at  any  one  time  without  mixing  them.  This  was  made  by  a  cooper." 

In  February,  1865,  an  attempt  of  a  still  higher  kind  was  made  by  the  London 
operative  coachmakers,  in  the  Coachmaker's  Hall,  Cheapside ;  and  was  intended  by 
its  originators  to  develop  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived.  "Education,"  said  they,  "has  reached  most  working-men,  and  assisted 
them  in  maintaining  a  high  degree  of  manipulative  skill;  they  are  now  desirous 
of  obtaining  a  more  scientific  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  principles  which  govern 
their  work.  The  French,  German,  and  Belgian  coachmakers,  desirous  of  rivalling 
the  English,  have  availed  themselves  largely  of  the  technical  schools  and  schools  of 
design  in  their  respective  countries ;  and  they  have  already  much  increased  their 
skill  in  construction,  and  are  approaching  as  closely  in  the  works  of  ornamentation 
and  finish.  Our  English  mechanics  are  equally  desirous  of  improving  themselves ; 
and  by  comparing  their  own  work  in  its  various  stages  in  such  exhibitions  as  the 
present,  and  by  planning  out  their  work  beforehand,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  drawings 
around  us,  desire  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of  their  art,  and 
obtain  new  ground  on  which  to  set  their  foot  preparatory  to  a  higher  development 
of  their  craft."  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  idea  was  taken  up  as  the 
committee  desired  or  hoped.  There  were  less  than  140  exhibitors,  the  majority  of 
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whom  belonged  to  the  handicraftsmen  class,  and  who  were  stimulated  to  mutual 
emulation  by  the  offer  of  prizes,  ranging  in  value  from  half  a  guinea  to  ten  guineas, 
for  the  best  specimen  of  inventive  or  professional  skill.  Although  the  adjudicators 
spoke  well  of  the  exhibition  as  a  whole,  they  were  compelled  to  declare  that,  for 
several  of  the  prizes,  there  was  no  competition ;  while,  in  other  instances,  the 
articles  exhibited  were  not  of  sufficient  merit  to  justify  the  award  of  the  special 
prizes  announced.  As  in  the  case  of  the  South  and  North-London  Exhibitions,  the 
weakest  portion  of  the  coachmakers'  exhibition  was  that  in  which  some  knowledge 
of  ornamental  art  was  necessary  to  ensure  anything  like  an  approach  to  perfection. 
"  Producing,  as  they  [the  operative  coachmakers]  do,"  said  the  adjudicators,  one 
of  whom  was  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  "  work  of  the  highest  qualities  as  to 
finish  and  soundness,  apart  from  ornamentation,  they  do  not  exhibit  high  powers  of 
design,  nor  any  great  taste  for  drawing."  In  this  respect  the  English  operative 
coach-builder  is  inferior  to  his  foreign  rival,  while  he  surpasses  him  in  all  that 
constitutes  mechanical  excellence. 

Of  the  general  absence  of  inventiveness  conspicuous  at  these  exhibitions,  one 
cause  arose  from  the  fact,  that  the  exhibitor  had  no  protection  whatever  for  any 
invention  or  mechanical  improvement  of  which  he  might  be  the  discoverer.  This 
led  to  the  passing,  during  the  parliamentary  session  of  1865,  of  what  was  popularly 
known  as  the  Workman's  Industrial  Exhibition  Act,  whereby  that  portion  of  the 
patent  law  which  refused  protection  to  an  inventor  who  had  publicly  exhibited  any 
article  before  it  had  been  patented,  was  modified,  so  far  as  articles  displayed  in 
working  class  industrial  exhibitions  were  concerned.  To  secure  the  advantages 
conferred  by  this  act,  it  is  necessary  that  the  exhibition  should  be  certified  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  effect  of  this  measure  has  been  to  occasion  a  larger  display 
of  inventive  power  on  the  part  of  the  exhibitors.  At  the  Birmingham  Industrial 
Exhibition  many  specimens  of  inventive  genius  were  exhibited,  which,  but  for  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  Industrial  Exhibition  Act,  -would  never  have  been 
publicly  displayed. 

In  his  review  of  the  subject,  Mr.  J.  Plummer  thus  concludes: — "Leaving  the 
inventive  element  aside,  the  mechanical  models  are  generally  distinguished  by  an 
exactness  of  construction,  delicacy  of  finish,  and  excellent  workmanship,  sometimes 
marvellous.  At  the  Birmingham  exhibition,  a  working  jeweller  exhibited  a 
penknife  and  a  pair  of  scissors,  each  weighing  only  two  grains.  Another  exhibitor 
displayed  his  ingenuity  in  a  well-worn  sixpence,  which  he  had  drilled  from  edge  to 
edge  without  the  slightest  bulge ;  while  a  third  artisan  showed  a  miniature  watch 
of  the  size  of  a  threepenny-piece,  weighing  only  four  dwts.,  and  keeping  excellent 
time.  It  was  complete  in  every  respect;  and  the  various  parts,  mainspring 
included,  were  made  by  the  exhibitor,  who  was  occupied  for  four  years  with  his 
task.  In  the  North-London  Exhibition  a  weighing  machine  was  shown,  which 
would  display  the  ten- thousandth  part  of  a  grain  weight ;  and  in  other  exhibitions, 
objects  equally  remarkable  for  their  minuteness  and  accuracy  were  not  unfrequent. 
The  largest  degree  of  success  was,  however,  achieved  in  those  instances  where  the 
exhibitors  displayed  specimens  of  their  particular  handiwork.  There  they  were 
perfectly  at  home,  and  knew  what  they  were  about ;  going  far  towards  supplying  a 
remedy  for  the  grievance  complained  of  by  many  working  people,  when  they 
asserted  that,  in  the  International  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1862,  the  artisan  was 
robbed  by  the  capitalist  of  his  just  meed  of  recognition.  At  the  East- 
London  Exhibition,  a  case  of  mathematical  instruments,  the  most  perfect  and 
workman-like  of  the  kind,  was  exhibited  by  the  actual  maker ;  and,  in  many  other 
instances,  journeymen  watchmakers,  jewellers,  shoemakers,  opticians,  electro- 
typists,  cabinet-makers,  masons,  sculptors,  chasers,  painters,  decorative  artists, 
gilders,  and  many  more,  gave  evidence  of  their  unusual  proficiency  in  their 
respective  vocations.  This  feature  of  the  industrial  exhibition  system  is  one 
which  should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way,  because  its  tendency  is  to 
raise  the  standard  of  professional  skill  amongst  the  workers." 
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In  1861,  it  appears  the  working-men"  had  applied  the  co-operative  system  in 
as  many  as  126  towns.  The  principle  of  co-operation  was  as  old  as  society  itself; 
but  it  is  only  of  late  that  it  has  been  adopted  as  the  means  of  benefiting  the  work- 
ing classes.  The  failures  of  the  Ateliers  Nationaux,  in  France,  gave  birth  to  the 
Christian  Socialists  in  this  country,  who  attempted  some  plan  of  the  same  kind  at 
home.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  the  Working-Men's  Association,  and  the 
starting  of  co-operative  stores  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  In  the  former  the 
workers  are  the  capitalists ;  and  besides  receiving  the  fixed  rate  of  wages,  divide 
the  profits  among  themselves.  In  the  latter  case,  the  societies  are  supported  by 
the  aid  of  capital,  subscribed  by  working-men,  who  receive  a  fixed  annual  per- 
centage on  the  amount  of  capital  subscribed ;  and  also  share  the  profits  remaining, 
after  the  payment  of  interest,  among  themselves,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
purchases  made  at  the  stores.  The  history  of  a  few  will  best  describe  the  greatness 
of  some  of  these  undertakings. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  Leeds  Industrial  Co-operative  and  Provision 
Society,  originated  in  Leeds  in  1847,  by  a  few  working-men,  in  consequence  of 
the  high  price  of  flour,  and  the  excessive  adulterations  practised  by  the  sellers  of  it. 
The  capital  was  raised  by  means  of  shares  of  21s.  each — no  member  being  allowed  to 
possess  more  than  one  share  ;  but  after  a  while,  an  increase  of  capital  being  required, 
the  value  of  the  shares  was  increased  to  50s.  each.  The  society  purchased  their 
own  premises ;  and  now  deal  in  grocery,  drapery,  and  other  articles.  Within 
a  circuit  of  twenty  miles,  they  have  forty-three  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  society's 
flour.  The  number  of  shareholders  is  now  about  4,000.  They  had,  in  1860,  twelve 
branch  agencies,  all  described  as  flourishing.  How  the  society  has  grown  and 
prospered  appears  from  the  following  facts : — In  1847,  the  funds  were  £969  16s.  3^d.; 
the  business  done  amounted  to  £5,000  2s.  5d. ;  and  the  profits  £43  15s.  7^d.  In 
1860,  the  business  done  was  £49,208  13s.  6d. ;  and  the  profits  were  £2,693  3s.  3d. 
The  goods  are  sold  by  means  of  tin  tickets,  used  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the 
amount  of  purchases  made  by  each  customer,  and  for  the  sake  of  dispensing  with 
the  unprofitable  labour  of  making  several  thousand  entries  in  the  shop's  books. 
These  tickets  are  of  various  sizes,  and  are  stamped  with  figures,  representing  various 
sums  of  money.  "  A  customer,"  writes  Mr.  John  Plummer,  "  purchasing  goods  to 
the  amount  of  Is.  IHd.,  would  receive  three  tin  tickets,  representing  the  sums  of  one 
shilling,  elevenpence,  and  a  halfpenny.  These  tickets  are  preserved  by  the  customer; 
go  that,  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  the  amount  of  purchases  can  be  ascertained, 
and  the  dividend  paid  on  presenting  the  tickets  at  the  office.  Several  of  the 
societies  divide  the  profit  amongst  all  the  customers,  whether  shareholders  or  not ; 
but  many  do  otherwise,  and  exclude  non-members  from  any  participation  in  the 
profits." 

The  chief  of  all  these  societies  is,  however,  that  known  as  "  The  Rochdale 
Equitable  Pioneer  Co-operative  System."  No  incident  in  the  industrial  history  of 
any  community  has  proved  more  successful  or  more  characteristic  than  this  attempt, 
on  the  part  of  a  few  Lancashire  operatives,  to  better  their  condition.  The  aims 
of  the  society  appear  to  be — the  social  and  intellectual  advancement  of  its  members ; 
the  providing  them  with  groceries,  butcher's  meat,  drapery  goods,  clothing,  shoes, 
clogs,  &c. ;  and  affording  a  safe  and  profitable  investment  for  the  savings  of  working- 
men,  who  are  allowed  5  per  cent,  on  all  money  invested  in  paid-up  shares.  The 
society  commenced  with  a  capital  of  £28  :  in  the  year  1860,  its  business  had  in- 
creased to  the  enormous  extent  of  £152,063.  Its  gradual  rise  is  thus  described  in 
its  almanac  for  1860  : — '.'  Fifteen  years  have  now  passed  since  the  thought  occurred 
to  a  few  labouring  men  of  Rochdale,  that  it  might  be  possible  to  better  their  social 
condition  by  joining  together,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  in  a  wholesale  market, 
the  various  commodities  which  were  needed  for  consumption  in  their  several 
families.  Simple  and  humble  as  was  the  thought,  many  difficulties  lay  in  the  way 
of  its  execution.  First,  the  want  of  means,  as  they  were  all  poor  men,  most  of 
them  in  the  deepest  poverty,  consequent  upon  a  strike  respecting  wages,  from 
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which  they  were  just  emeaging,  and  for  which  they  had  been  soliciting  assist- 
ance from  the  shopkeepers  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  the  slenderness  of  this 
assistance  which  gave  impetus  to  the  energy  with  which  the  idea  was  first  put  in 
practice.  Another  difficulty  was  prejudice,  a  great  deal  of  which  existed  in  the 
minds  of  most  working-men,  as  to  the  practicability  of  provision  stores  being 
managed  by  the  working  classes  with  any  profit  to  themselves.  The  prejudice  was 
strong  at  the  time  ;  for  it  was  still  warm  in  the  recollection  of  many,  that  several 
stores  had  failed,  and  that  their  affairs  had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  to 
wind  up  at  a  considerable  loss.  Besides  these  difficulties,  there  was  the  opposition 
they  were  certain  to  encounter  from  the  shopkeeping  class,  seeing  that  they  would 
necessarily  be  losers  by  the  success  of  these  co-operators.  But  no  great  cause  ever 
suffered,  in  the  end,  by  having  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  opposition  to  contend 
with.  And  so  these  men,  being  determined  to  succeed,  overcame  the  first  difficulty 
by  subscribing  their  pence  till  they  amounted  to  pounds ;  and  kept  on  subscribing 
till  their  pounds  were  sufficient  to  warrant  them  in  commencing  operations.  They 
overcame  the  second  difficulty  by  agreeing  that  all  their  business  should  be 
transacted  for  ready  money  only,  both  in  buying  and  selling ;  so  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  no  member  could  be  a  debtor  to  the  society;  while,  on  the  other,  none 
but  a  member  could  be  a  creditor.  With  these  conditions  no  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  getting  men  to  take  the  management  of  affairs,  as  there  was 
then  no  risk  in  the  matter.  As  for  the  last  difficulty  mentioned — namely,  the 
opposition  of  the  shopkeepers — they  have  been  battling  with  it  successfully  all 
along,  from  the  commencement." 

Mr.  Plummer,  who  visited  the  establishment  in  1861,  says — "The  upper  part 
of  the  warehouse  is  used  as  store-rooms,  excepting  the  top  floor,  which  has  a 
separate  entrance  from  the  street,  and  is  fitted  up  as  a  library  and  reading-room; 
and  possesses  a  pair  of  large  globes,  a  telescope,  microscope,  &c."  He  adds — "  The 
society's  library  deserves  to  be  specially  mentioned,  because  its  formation  reflects 
the  highest  degree  of  credit  on  those  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  onerous  task  of 
selecting  the  requisite  works.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  find  that  their  choice  has 
been  influenced  by  so  much  good  taste  and  sound  judgment,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
list  of  works  which  appear  in  the  general  catalogue.  I  particularly  observed  that, 
under  the  general  head  of  History  and  Biography,  were  to  be  found  the  several 
works  of  Alison,  Bancroft,  Boswell,  Palgrave,  Leitch  Eitchie,  Carlyle,  Barrow, 
Chambers,  Thackeray,  Knight,  Goethe,  Hallam,  Lord  Mahon,  Craik,  Macaulay, 
&c.  In  fiction  occurred  the  novels  of  Scott,  Dickens,  James,  Cooper,  Bulwer, 
Thackeray,  &c. ;  while,  in  geography,  they  had  obtained  every  procurable  standard 
work.  Amongst  the  books  classed  under  the  somewhat  lengthy  title,  '  Mental, 
Moral,  and  Social  Philosophy,  and  Political  Economy,'  they  possessed  the  writirigs 
of  John  Stuart  Mill,  Chalmers,  Eisdell,  Martineau,  Foster,  Grey,  Humboldt, 
C.  Knight,  Newman,  &c.  Their  inherent  love  of  poetry  was  shown  by  the  names 
of  Burns,  Elliot,  Massey,  Blomfield,  Hood,  Coleridge,  Moore,  Hogg,  Miss  Mitford, 
Mackay,  Longfellow,  Bayley,  Shakespeare,  &c.  Nor  were  the  local  poets  forgotten, 
for  they  possessed  the  works  of  John  Cutchley  Prince,  S.  Bamford,  John  Bolton, 
Rogerson,  Charles  Swain,  and  others.  Under  similar  headings  were  to  be  found 
the  writings  of  Lord  Brougham,  and  other  distinguished  authors;  the  whole 
forming  an  aggregate  of  5,000  volumes.  The  reading-room  contained  most  of  the 
best  periodicals  of  the  day — such  as  Once  a  Week,  Chambers'  Journal,  All  the 
Year  Round,  London  Review,  amongst  the  weeklies ;  and  Frazer's  Magazine, 
the  Cornhill  Magazine,  Temple  Bar,  Macmillan,  amongst  the  monthlies ; 
whilst  the  tables  were  well  supplied  with  the  Times,  Morning  Star,  Manchester 
Examiner,  Manchester  Guardian,  and  other  daily  and  weekly  metropolitan  and 
provincial  newspapers.  Several  members  were  busily  engaged  in  reading  as  I 
entered  the  room,  and  they  appeared  to  take  great  interest  in  the  articles  which 
they  were  perusing." 

The  success  of  this  great  society  led,  in  1854,  to  the  formation  of  the  Rochdale 
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Co-operative  Manufacturing  Company ;  and  to  that  of  the  Rochdale  Co-operative 
Land  and  Building  Company.  The  Rochdale  co-operators  have  presented  their 
town  with  an  extremely  elegant  marhle  drinking  fountain,  and  have  made  hand- 
some donations  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  the  Rochdale  Dispensary,  and  the 
Manchester  Infirmary.  They  also  possess  a  "  Provident,  Sick,  and  Burial  Society," 
and  a  Turkish  Bath  Company. 

We  cannot  stop  here  to  give  further  particulars  of  these  co-operative  societies. 
It  was  estimated  in  May,  1861,  by  Dr.  John  Watts,  that,  up  to  that*  time,  the 
registration  of  such  companies  would  cover  a  capital  of  one  million  and  a-half 
sterling ;  exclusive  of  the  "  Manchester  Cotton  Company,  Limited,"  whose  capital  is 
one  million.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  associations,  others  have  been  recent!}' 
started,  such  as  the  "Preston  Co-operative  Spinning  and  Weaving  Company," 
"  Colne  Co-operative  Spinning  and  Weaving  Company ;"  "  Lancashire  Co-operative 
Spinning  and  Weaving  Company;"  "Calliard's  Manufacturing  Flannel  Company;" 
"Trades'  Newspaper  Company,"  the  "London  Building  Company;"  "High 
Wycombe  Co-operative  Chair  Manufacturing  Company."  There  are  also  many 
new  stores,  several  on  a  very  large  scale,  lately  opened  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  success,  and  increasing  magnitude,  of  these  co-operative  societies,  has  led 
many  of  the  soundest  disciples  of  political  economy  to  believe,  that  in  co-operation 
will  at  length  be  found  the  means  of  reconciling  the  interests  of  labour  and 
capital. 

Mr.  William  Chambers  states,  that  "  it  seems  almost  as  if  we  had  got  hold  of 
that  for  which  philanthropists  had  hitherto  been  blindly  groping,  and  saw  a 
solution  of  those  difficult  problems,  in  the  relationship  of  capital  and  labour,  that 
had  long  perplexed  writers  on  social  economies;  that  solution  being  the  more 
valuable  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  being  spiritedly  wrought  out  by  the  co-operative 
body  themselves."  Such,  also,  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  late  Recorder  Hill, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  others.  It  will  not  do,  however,  to  be  too  sanguine  on  this 
head.  There  are  dangers  to  which  the  principle  of  association  is  peculiarly 
exposed — dangers  which  can  only  be  avoided  by  skill  and  care.  Amongst  the 
co-operative  societies  already  formed  there  have  been  many  grievous  failures — 
failures  which  should  teach  wisdom  to  the  managers  of  more  prosperous 
associations. 

The  legislature,  willing  to  encourage  these  enterprises,  so  far  as  they  seemed 
sound,  in  1862,  passed  an  act  which  superseded  all  the  others.  By  this  last-named 
statute,  any  seven  or  greater  number  of  partners  may  form  themselves  into  an 
industrial  or  provident  society,  for  the  carrying  on  of  any  labour,  trade,  or 
handicraft,  wholesale  or  retail,  except  banking,  mining,  and  one  or  two  others,  which 
are  provided  for  by  other  statutes.  The  members  must  draw  up  full  and  explicit 
rules  for  their  guidance,  which  rules  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  registrar  of 
friendly  societies.  If  he  approves  of  them  he  gives  a  certificate  of  registration, 
which  constitutes  the  society  a  body  corporate,  with  a  common  seal,  and  limited 
liability.  No  member  is  to  hold  a  greater  interest  than  £200  in  the  society :  the 
organisation  is  midway,  in  character,  between  joint-stock  companies  and  friendly 
societies.  They  may  be  either  manufacturing  or  trading — may  either  make 
or  supply,  buy  and  sell.  In  practice,  however,  says  Mr.  George  Dodd,  the 
members  confine  themselves  almost  wholly  to  the  latter  class  of  operations. 
Hardly  any  of  them  keep  factories  or  workshops.  Perhaps  they  are  right,  for  it  is 
a  serious  thing  to  conduct  a  large  manufacturing  establishment,  in  which  either 
a  committee  must  manage  what  they  do  not  understand,  or  must  be  dependent 
on  the  skill,  honesty,  and  energy  of  a  manager  employed  by  them.  Still  it  can  be 
done,  and  is  done  for  their  co-operative  cotton-mills  in  Lancashire,  and  woollen- 
mills  in  Yorkshire ;  but,  at  present,  the  operatives  are  confined  almost  wholly  to 
buying  and  selling  grocery,  chandlery,  bread,  flour,  meat,  drapery,  shoes,  hats,  and 
other  necessaries  for  the  families  of  working-men.  Some  of  the  societies  deal  in 
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bread  and  flour  only ;  others,  flour  only ;  several,  drapery  only  ;  while  a  few  embrace 
within  their  range  all  the  miscellaneous  odds  and  ends  of  a  huckster's  shop — treacle 
and  tape,  needles  and  nutmegs,  lucifers  and  laces,  pins,  pens,  candles,  &c.  It 
appears,  from  a  return  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  May,  1864,  that 
no  less  than  38 1  industrial  and  provident  societies  were  registered,  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  1863.  At  the  end  of  that  year  there  were  108,588  members  of  societies, 
the  assets  of  which  were  £793,500,  and  the  liabilities  £227,009 — evidence,  this,  of 
the  sound  manner  in  which  they  are  carried  on.  It  is  evident,  where  the  members 
are  so  connected  with  each  other  by  local  interests,  there  is  little  temptation  to 
reckless  trading ;  and  that  the  societies  offer  to  their  members  advantages  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  seems  to  us  that,  in  this  way,  rather  than  in  trades' 
unions,  or  societies  of  Odd  Fellows  and  Foresters,  that  the  true  amelioration  of 
the  state  of  the  working  classes  in  this  country  will  be  effected.  Thus  becoming 
capitalists  and  employers  of  labour  themselves,  they  will  learn  that  even  the 
capitalist  and  the  master  has  his  rights  and  interests ;  and  that  there  are  mutual 
obligations  resting  upon  all,  whether  master  or  man. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  progress  made  in  philanthropy  during  Lord 
Palmerston's  career.  To  draw  a  faithful  picture  of  the  crime  and  pauperism  which 
uve  making  such  fearful  havoc  in  our  land,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  paint  in 
true  colours  the  generous  eiforts  of  a -whole  nation  ;  to  attenuate  their  evil  results, 
and  lighten  their  perils,  is,  in  such  a  work  as  the  present,  an  impossible  task.  In 
our  day,  the  aim  of  philanthropists  is  fourfold.  To  adopt  and  educate  those 
unfortunate  children  who,  abandoned  by  their  natural  protectors,  are  thrown 
friendless  on  the  world ;  to  ameliorate  the  public  health  by  the  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  spirituous  liquors ;  to  improve  the  habitations  of  the  working  classes — for 
which  latter  aim  a  distinguished  American  merchant  presented  the  city  of  London 
with  no  less  munificent  a  sum  than  £250,000 ;  to  evolve  and  carry  into  execution 
a  penal  system  combining  the  reformation  with  the  punishment  of  the  offender. 
The  annual  amount  of  thefts  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated  at  £5,200,000. 
Another  alarming  fact  is,  that  there  are  above  2,000,000  children  who  receive  no 
instruction,  primary  or  industrial.  Yet  philanthropy  has  been  very  hard  at  work 
these  many  years ;  although  it  is  chiefly  since  the  passing  of  the  Eeform  Bill  of 
1832  that  the  great  efforts  of  social  reformers  have  been  made.  In  the  good  old 
times  there  was  very  little  of  public  benevolence.  The  church  failed  in  its  duty — 
statesmen  and  landlords  were  oblivious  of  theirs ;  thus  crime  grew  up,  and  became 
rampant  in  our  midst. 

George  III.  was  a  narrow-minded  man ;  but  he  was,  in  some  respects,  a  well- 
meaning  king,  and  took  a  real  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  poor.  When  Mr. 
Raikes,  the  philanthropic  printer  of  Gloucester,  had  successfully  carried  out  his 
plan  for  improving  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  poor  by  means  of 
Sunday-schools,  the  king  not  only  took  a  deep  interest  in  its  success,  but  Mr. 
Eaikes  was  invited  to  Windsor,  where,  in  a  long  interview  with  the  queen,  he 
explained  the  objects  he  had  in  view,  and  the  principles  on  which  he  acted.  "  It 
happened,"  writes  Mr.  Jesse,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Reign,  of  George  the 
Tlurd,  "  that  one  of  his  most  zealous  and  active  followers  in  this  work  was  the 
once  celebrated  Sarah  Trimmer,  between  whom  and  the  royal  family  some  kind 
of  acqunintance  already  existed.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  ingenious 
Josiah  Kirby,  who,  from  the  humble  position  of  a  house-painter,  in  a  village  in 
Suffolk,  had  raised  himself  to  be  an  artist  of  no  mean  reputation.  Some  of  his 
drawings  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  then  powerful 
favourite  Bute,  who,  to  his  credit,  obtained  for  him  the  appointment  of  clerk 
of  the  works  at  Kew  Palace,  where  he  had  the  honour  of  instructing  the  queen 
in  the  art  of  drawing  in  perspective.  Kirby,  at  this  time  (1786),  was  no  more ;  but 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Trimmer,  was  residing  at  Brentford,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  to  Kew,  where  she  was  actively  employed  in  superintending  the  Sunday  and 
industrial  schools,  which  she  had  been  the  principal  means  of  establishing.  She 
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was  easy  of  access,  therefore,  to  the  king  and  queen,  with  the  latter  of  whom  she 
appears  to  have  been  more  especially  in  communication.  "I  have  this  day," 
writes  the  benevolent  lady,  in  her  journal,  "  had  the  unexpected  honour  of 
attending  her  majesty;  and  had  inexpressible  pleasure  in  her  sensible,  humane, 
and  truly  Christian  conversation.  May  her  pious  designs  of  establishing  Sunday- 
schools  at  Windsor  be  put  in  execution !"  Again,  Mrs.  Trimmer  writes  to  a  friend 

«  Some  time  last  autumn  I  received  a  message  from  the  queen,  desiring  me  to 

attend  her  at  a  certain  hour ;  and  I  accordingly  waited  on  her  majesty,  who  re- 
ceived me  with  the  most  condescending  kindness  :  told  me  she  had  heard  of  the 
success  of  the  schools  under  my  inspection  ;  and  being  very  anxious  for  their  es- 
tablishment at  Windsor,  desired  to  have  information  from  me  on  the  subject.  I 
was  honoured  with  a  conference.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  charming 
manner  in  which  the  queen  expressed  the  most  benevolent  sentiments,  and  the 
tenderest  regard  for  the  happiness  of  the  poor."  The  king  himself,  on  one  occa- 
sion, visited  the  School  of  Industry  at  Brentford,  where  we  find  him  winning 
the  hearts  of  the  children  by  his  kind  and  condescending  behaviour.  "A 
general  joy  prevails,"  writes  Mrs.  Trimmer,  "among  the  conductors  of  Sunday- 
schools." 

"  About  this  time,  also,"  writes  Mr.  Jesse,  "  we  find  the  king  taking  an  active 
interest  in  the  benevolent  exertions  of  John  Howard,  to  ameliorate  the  abuses  of 
prison  discipline :  receiving  the  philanthropist  at  a  private  interview  at  Windsor, 
and  subsequently  heading  a  subscription  for  erecting  a  statue  in  his  honour.  This 
homage  to  his  virtues  was  modestly  declined  by  Howard,  with  his  majesty's  full 
approval.  '  Howard,'  said  the  king,  '  wants  no  statue  ;  his  virtues  will  live  when 
every  statue  has  crumbled  into  dust.'  " 

'The  impulse  thus  given  rapidly  grew  and  strengthened.  Bell  and  Lancaster 
lived  to  promote  popular  education.  Mrs.  Fry  took  up  the  cause  of  the  prisons 
and  the  prisoners.  The  great  attack  of  cholera,  in  1849,  led  to  the  formation  of 
sanitary  associations,  and  the  study  of  the  laws  of  health.  Mrs.  Chisholm,  in 
1856,  we  find  very  active  in  the  promotion  of  her  family  emigration  scheme, 
whereby  people  starving  here  were  to  be  transported  to  peace  and  plenty  in 
Australia.  The  peace  congresses,  under  the  superintendence  of  Joseph  Sturge,  we 
find  also  increasingly  popular,  until  the  breaking-out  of  the  Eussian  war,  when 
the  cause  relapsed  into  insignificance,  henceforth  to  do  little  more  than  keep 
an  official  or  two  harmlessly  busy.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Society  for 
the  Abolition  of  the  Punishment  of  Death.  Societies  of  all  kinds  for  bettering 
the  condition  of  poor  humanity,  were  warmly  supported  by  the  press  and  the 
people  of  this  country.  The  voluntary  p-inciple  was  resorted  to.  There  was 
often  a  pleasing  rivalry  between  churchmen  and  dissenters,  as  to  which  should 
do  most  good,  and  secure  the  largest  amount  of  trophies  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods.  Reformatory  schools  were  found  especially  valuable.  At  the 
end  of  1857,  there  were  fifty  of  these  certified  schools  in  England,  and  twenty- 
two  in  Scotland.  It  was  felt  that  they  helped  the  children  to  form  habits  of 
application  and  industry.  At  Eedhill,  the  agricultural  operations  of  the  year 
1857  produced  a  net  profit  of  £300.  People's  parks  were  also,  at  this  time,  in- 
augurated on  a  grand  scale ;  and  museums,  and  libraries,  and  schools  of  art 
sustained.  The  friends  of  religion  began  to  hold  special  services  in  theatres  and 
public  halls,  in  order  to  teach  the  public  at  large.  Indeed,  everywhere  life  and 
activity  were  the  order  of  the  day. 

In  1858  the  Social  Science  Association  met,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord 
Russell. 

In  April,  1859,  about  200  ministers  of  the  gospel,  in  London  and  the 
vicinity,  preached  sermons  in  favour  of  the  early  closing  of  shops,  with  the  view  of 
allowing  additional  time  for  further  mental  improvement  to  the  assistants ;  and 
the  same  month  saw  the  erection  of  the  first  public  drinking  fountain  in  London, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Metropolitan  Drinking  Fountain  Association,  at  the 
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expense  of  Samuel  Gurney,  Esq.,  M.P.  In  1860,  a  public  meeting  on  early  closing, 
with  reference  to  the  volunteer  movement,  was  held  at  St.  James's  Hall. 

Public  attention  was  drawn  to  flogging  in  the  army  in  September  of  the  same 
year,  in  consequence  of  the  frequency  and  severity  of  punishments  of  this  nature  at 
Woolwich.  A  man  named  Dames  was  flogged  nearly  to  death ;  and  the  agitation 
created  in  consequence  amongst  the  people  led  to  a  modification  of  the  rules  of 
military  discipline,  which  was  announced  in  an  order  of  the  commander-in-chief  in 
November. 

A  county  meeting  was  held  in  the  Shire  Hall,  Worcester,  in  the  above  year, 
to  consider  the  best  method  of  improving  the  system  of  hiring  agricultural 
servants.  Lord  Lyttleton,  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Worcestershire,  presided ;  and 
the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Sir.  J.  Pakington,  Mr.  Bull  (a  tenant  farmer),  Sir 
E.  A.  H.  Lechmere,  the  Hon.  F.  Lygon,  and  other  magistrates.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  in  condemnation  of  the  system  of  hiring  servants  at  statute  fairs  and 
shops ;  and  in  favour  of  establishing  a  system  of  registration  in  districts,  with  a 
central  office  at  Worcester. 

In  1862,  an  effort  was  organised  to  grapple  with  what  is  called  the  social  evil. 
In  February  a  midnight  meeting  was  called  at  St.  James's  Hall,  Piccadilly,  at 
which  about  300  prostitutes  attended,  by  invitation ;  and,  after  being  supplied 
with  tea  and  coffee,  were  addressed  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel.  Several 
ministers,  and  other  gentlemen,  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  Similar  meetings 
were  held  at  intervals  throughout  the  year.  The  result,  according  to  a  statement 
put  forth  in  August,  being,  that  twenty-six  young  women  were  restored  to  their 
friends,  one  of  them  having  been  sent  to  New  York ;  eighteen  had  been  placed  in 
service;  four  had  married ;  two  had  emigrated ;  one  was  reconciled  to  her  husband ; 
one  employed  as  a  folder,  in  the  warehouse  of  a  printer ;  one  established  in  business ; 
and  ninety-one  placed  in  homes  or  asylums.  The  average  ages  of  the  young  women 
thus  received  was  twenty-two  years. 

The  temperance  question  had  been  ardently  advocated  since  the  days  of  Father 
Mathew.  In  London  the  National  Temperance  League  was  a  very  powerful  body. 
In  1859,  there  was  an  overflowing  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
body  of  teetotallers  being  formed  into  societies  called  lodges,  under  the  designation 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Phosnix ;  the  leading  features  of  the  organisation  being  those  of 
benefit  societies.  The  assembly  was  addressed  by  working-men,  one  from  each 
society  or  lodge.  Then  there  was  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  for  the 
suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic,  holding  its  head-quarters  at  Manchester, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Sir.  W.  Trevelyan ;  and,  in  Scotland,  there  was 
the  Scottish  Temperance  League,  ably  carried  on,  having  a  large  constituency, 
publishing  much  excellent  literature,  and  doing  an  immense  amount  of  good. 

The  shoe-black  societies  had  their  origin  in  1851,  when  a  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Field  Lane  Ragged  School,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  plans  for  the  employ- 
ment of  Ragged  School  boys  in  cleaning  knives  and  shoes  in  private  houses,  when 
the  expected  influx  of  strangers  should  visit  the  metropolis  on  account  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  that  year.  Three  gentlemen  were  returning  home  from  that 
meeting,  when,  on  crossing  Holborn  Hill,  near  Chancery  Lane,  it  occurred  to  one  of 
them  that  shoe-blacking  in  the  public  streets  might  furnish  suitable  employment 
for  many  of  the  boys.  A  committee  of  seven  gentlemen,  all  of  the  legal 
profession,  was  formed;  and  on  the  31st  of  March,  1851,  five  boys  were  stationed 
at  selected  posts — the  first  taking  up  his  position  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and 
inaugurating  the  scheme  by  polishing  the  boots  of  one  of  the  committee. 

Lord  Palmerston  added  to  the  points  of  controversy,  with  regard  to  ragged 
and  reformatory  schools,  by  his  legislation  on  the  subject  in  1854.  The  act  passed 
in  that  year,  known  as  Lord  Palmerston's  Act,  empowers  judges  and  magistrates, 
in  the  case  of  any  child  found  guilty  of  an  offence  which  subjects  it  to  fourteen  days' 
imprisonment  at  least,  to  commit  such  child,  after  the  expiration  of  its  sentence,  to 
any  reformatory  which  shall  have  been  duly  certified  by  the  inspector  of  prisons, 
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for  a  term  of  not  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  five,  years.  Strong  objection  has 
been  urged  to  this  enactment,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  sending  the  child  to  prison 
before  being  sent  to  the  reformatories,  oil  account  of  the  likelihood  there  is  that 
the  prison  will  be  to  him  a  school  for  crime ;  and  thac  even  a  fortnight's  com- 
panionship with  his  seniors  in  crime,  will  make  him  worse  than  he  was  when  he 
entered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  directors  of  the  Eedhill  Keformatory  strongly 
recommend  that,  in  every  case,  the  juvenile  offender  should  receive  an  amount 
of  previous  punishment  proportioned  to  the  offence  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty. 

Another  legislative  effort  must  be  glanced  at  here.  So  great  were  the  moral 
and  physical  ills  arising  from  the  use  of  children  of  tender  years  in  certain  trades 
and  manufactures,  that,  in  1833,  an  act  was  passed,  prohibiting  their  employment 
under  nine  years  of  age  in  certain  classes  of  factories ;  and  forbidding  those  under 
thirteen  years  of  age  from  working  full  time.  In  1844,  the  act  had  been  found  so 
beneficial  that  it  was  extended  and  amended,  the  age  of  short-timers  being  reduced 
from  nine  to  eight  years.  A  few  years  afterwards,  the  principal  features  of  the 
Factories'  Regulation  Act  were  embodied  in  a  measure  intended  for  the  relief  of 
children  and  females  employed  in  bleaching  and  dyeing-works;  and  which  also 
afforded  Mr.  Eoebuck  an  opportunity  of  delivering,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  one 
of  the  most  effective  speeches  he  ever  uttered  there.  This  speech,  in  some  degree, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  movement  which  led  to  the  appointment,  in  February,  1862, 
of  a  royal  commission,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  "  the  employment  of  children 
and  young  persons  in  trades  and  manufactures  not  already  regulated  by  law." 
The  first  report  of  the  committee  was  published  in  1863,  and  contained  much 
information  of  a  valuable  and  interesting  nature  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
children  employed  in  the  pottery,  lucifer-match,  percussion-cap,  paper-staining, 
lace,  and  hosiery  manufactures ;  and  in  the  local  trades,  known  as  fustian-cutting, 
finishing,  &c. ;  besides  a  large  amount  of  evidence  with  regard  to  the  systematic 
violation  of  the  law  relating  to  the  employment  of  climbing  boys  by  chimney- 
sweepers. The  details  in  the  commissioners'  report  revealed  the  existence  of  a 
terrible  state  of  things,  so  far  as  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  the  children 
employed  in  several  of  those  trades  are  concerned.  Actually,  in  the  hosiery 
manufacture,  one  of  the  witnesses  examined  was  Edwin  Hadden,  aged  four  years  ! 
It  would  appear  that  the  majority  of  children  employed  thus  early  in  the  various 
trades  and  manufactures,  are  the  offspring  of  intemperate  and  improvident  parents ; 
and  that  their  employment  is,  of  course  with  some  exceptions,  less  the  result  of 
poverty  than  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  who  frequently  expend  more 
money  weekly  in  intoxicating  liquors  than  they  obtain  from  the  labour  of  their 
children.  Mr.  James  Edwards,  earthenware  manufacturer,  of  Fenton,  says — 
"  Were  it  not  for  the  number  of  beer-houses,  many  parents,  who  now  waste  their 
earnings  in  drink,  would  have  plenty  of  money  to  keep  their  children  at  home  and 
at  school,  without  having  to  send  them  to  work."  Mr.  John  Plummer  adds — "  This 
statement  is  applicable  to  the  majority  of  the  trades,  as  I  can  testify  from  my  own 
personal  knowledge." 

The  fact  to  which  we  have  just  alluded  has  attracted  considerable  attention. 
It  was  felt  that  what  the  working-man  wanted  was  not  the  Mechanics'  Institute, 
with  its  careful  exclusion  of  politics  and  theology;  nor  the  beer-shop,  with  its 
demoralising  associations;  but  a  place  where  he  could  have  a  comfortable  smoke 
and  chat:  in  short,  a  working-man's  club.  One  gentleman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Solly, 
who  had  long  pondered  the  matter  in  his  mind,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  in 
1861,  at  the  Dublin  social  science  congress.  It  appeared  that,  in  1860,  he  had  got 
the  Mayor  of  Lancaster  to  meet  several  of  the  representatives  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  and  the  Local  Temperance  Society  at  the  Town  Hall,  out  of  which 
conference  a  public  meeting  originated,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  Working- 
Men's  Mutual  Improvement  and  Recreation  Benefit  Society.  The  idea,  which  had 
also  previously  occurred  to  others,  was  speedily  taken  up;  and,  in  1862,  during  the 
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social  science  congress  in  London,  Lord  Brougham  consented  to  take  the  chair  at  a 
preliminary  meeting,  and  then  the  Working-Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union  was 
launched  into  existence. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  clubs  is  the  Westminster  Working- 
Man's  Club  and  Reading-room,  Duck  Lane,  opened  in  December,  1860,  and 
originated  by  Miss  Adeline  Cooper.  The  club  building  was  enlarged  in  December, 
1861 ;  but  the  cost  of  its  erection  and  fittings  was  less  than  £460.  The  house 
contains  a  large  room  on  the  ground-floor,  for  coffee,  smoking,  conversation, 
draughts,  newspapers,  &c. ;  a  small  room  for  the  store-keeper,  fitted  up  with 
cupboards,  cottage  stove,  &c. ;  with  offices ;  and  the  upper  floor  is  divided  into  t\vo 
rooms  by  a  movable  partition. 

"  The  history  of  the  club  shows  a  marked  progress  since  its  inauguration.  A 
penny  bank  was  started  three  weeks  after  the  club  was  opened ;  a  loan  society  in 
July,  1861 ;  a  temperance  society,  with  a  sick  fund  for  members,  in  January,  1862  ; 
.and  a  barrow  club  in  the  following  October.  The  club  has  classes  for  instruction 
in  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering ;  Bible  and  singing  classes ;  and  arrangements 
are  made  for  lectures  on  interesting  and  scientific  subjects.  The  reading-room  is 
supplied  with  two  daily  and  eight  weekly  papers,  and  seven  monthly  periodicals. 
The  members  belong,  generally,  to  the  lowest  order  of  the  industrious  poor, 
including  many  costermongers,  crossing-sweepers,  and  labourers,  who  are  attached  to 
the  club  as  well  by  its  popular  form  of  government  (the  committee  being  chosen  by 
the  members  from  their  own  body),  as  by  the  advantages  it  offers,  and  the  low  rate 
of  subscription,  which  is  only  one  halfpenny  per  week.  There  were,  at  the  starting 
Of  the  club,  forty  members.  The  number  had,  in  August,  1862,  increased  to  270; 
and  the  attendance  in  October  following  averaged  136,  and  had  averaged,  during 
the  summer,  above  100.  The  excellent  conduct  of  the  members,  to  whose  manage- 
ment the  club  was,  from  the  first,  entrusted  entirely  by  Miss  Cooper,  is  proved 
by  the  harmony,  decorum,  and  good  feeling  which  has  constantly  prevailed; 
and  by  the  fact  that,  since  it  was  opened,  not  a  book,  or  newspaper  even, 
has  ever  been  taken  away.  None  but  working-men  are  admitted  as  members. 

"  Few  who  are  acquainted  with  the  general  aspect  of  working-men's  clubs,"  writes 
someone  in  Good  Words,  October,  1866,  "  would  recognise,  at  first  sight,  that  erected 
for  the  costermongers,  street  hawkers,  and  others  of  the  poorest  class  in  West- 
minster. The  building  would  not  disgrace  the  handsomest  street  in  the  metropolis. 
The  portion  set  apart  for  the  club  has  a  general  room,  thirty-two  feet  by  twenty- 
four,  and  thirteen  feet  high,  with  a  lavatory  and  other  accommodations  attached ; 
Jilso  a  kitchen  and  library.  Over  the  club-rooin  is  a  reading-room,  thirty-three 
feet  by  twenty-four;  and  also  a  committee-room  and  office.  In  the  dwelling- 
house,  which  is  entered  from  St.  Anne's  Lane,  there  are  seventeen  single  tene- 
ments ;  thirty-eight  with  two  rooms ;  five  with  three  rooms ;  let  off  at  Is.  9tL, 
3s.,  and  4s.  fid.  a  week.  The  entrance  to  each  tenement  is  at  the  back,  from  stone 
external  galleries.  On  each  landing  are  two  water-closets,  a  washing  sink  and  a 
tap,  with  water  laid  on  to  both ;  also  two  dust-shafts.  Each  of  the  living  rooms 
has  one  of  Nicholson's  grates,  with  oven  and  boiler;  a  lock-up  larder,  and  a  coal 
closet.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  building,  and,  perhaps,  the 
most  to  be  commended,  is  the  washhouse,  placed  upon  the  top  floor,  by  which 
arrangement  the  inmates  of  the  dwelling-house  are  not  annoyed  by  the  steam 
from  the  washing.  It  is  a  large  and  lofty  room,  with  seven  coppers  and  washing- 
troughs  ;  also  two  drying-closets,  properly  fitted  up.  All  the  floors  in  the  building 
are  of  iron  and  concrete,  boarded  over;  and  the  lintels  of  strong  bar  iron,  no 
timber  being  used  in  the  construction  ;  and  the  stairs  are  of  York  stone,  built  into 
the  walls  on  both  sides ;  so  that,  as  far  as  practical,  the  building  is  fire-proof. 
In  a  portion  of  the  building,  forming  the  angle  of  Old  Pye  Street  and  St.  Anne's 
Lane,  is  a  handsome  double-fronted  shop,  in  which  the  members  have  established  a 
co-operative  store.  This  alno  promises  to  be  a  success.  Including  children,  there 
are  242  persons  in  the  dwelling-house ;  and  of  these  sixty  are  married  couples. 
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If  the  integrity  or  respectability  of  tenants  can  be  proved  by  the  punctual  payment 
of  their  rent,  and  the  good  order    and  cleanliness  of  their  abodes,  there  is  little 
more  to  be   desired    in  those  of  the  Pye  Street    model  lodging-house.     Greater 
cleanliness  than  pervaded  the  whole,  at  the  time  of  our  unexpected  visit,  we  have 
rarely  met  with ;  and,  on  inquiry  of  the  manager,  we  found  there  was  not  a  tenant 
one  week  in  arrears  of  rent.     Yet  the  class  from  which  they  are  taken  may  be 
better  understood  when  we  state  that,  among  the  tenants,  we  found  twenty-six 
hawkers   and    costermongers ;    two    grinders;    four   blind  street   musicians;    two 
cabmen ;  two  chair-menders ;  one  china-mender ;  six  widows,  most  of  them  char- 
women ;  and  the  rest  made  up  of  persons  in  a  similar  grade  of  society.     In  the  club 
and   dwelling-house    several   collateral   societies  have   been  formed.      There  is  a 
loan  society,  a  temperance  sick  benefit  society,  and  a  barrow  club.     There  is  also 
a  penny  bank,  which   is  a  flourishing  institution.     Miss  Cooper  has  been  more 
successful  than  the  promoters  of  model  lodging-houses,  who  exclude  the  very  poor 
from  the  benefits  of  the  palatial  buildings  they  erect. 

"  On  Sundays  the  club  is  open,  and  a  simple  unsectarian  religious  service  is 
then  held;  the  newspapers,  &c.,  are  removed,  and  tracts  and  religious  publications 
are  placed  upon  the  table.  The  fundamental  rules  forbid  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks  upon  the  premises,  as  well  as  all  gambling,  betting,  and  profane  language  ; 
and  although  only  a  minority  are  total  abstainers,  experience  has  proved  to  them 
so  forcibly  that  the  club  works  better  without  these  drinks,  that  though  many 
of  them  at  first  wished  for  their  introduction,  they  are  now,  to  a  man,  against 
having  them." 

It  is  calculated,  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  Institute  Union,  upwards  of 
seventy-six  clubs,  representing  nearly  17,000  members,  have  been  formed  through  its 
agency.  They  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  principally  in  the 
metropolis  and  the  northern  counties — about  thirty-six  being  situated  in  London 
and  its  neighbourhood ;  and  nearly  as  many  more  in  the  midland  and  northern 
districts. 

In  some  of  the  large  towns  of  the  north  these  clubs  have  been  very  successful. 
The  Preston  Working-Men's  Club  numbers  600  members,  and  embraces  the  fol- 
lowing departments.  Instruction,  including  a  news-room,  small  library,  and  classes 
for  writing,  discussion,  elocution,  and  chess-playing ;  amusements,  including 
chess,  draughts,  dominoes,  and,  above  all,  a  bagatelle-table ;  physical  exercise  in  a 
small  gymnasium,  in  a  ground  adjoining;  refreshments,  consisting  of  tea,  coffee, 
soups,  pies,  &c. ;  but  no  intoxicating  liquors.  At  Leeds  there  are  two  clubs,  one 
of  which  possesses  a  branch  for  the  use  of  boys  and  young  persons.  These  two 
clubs,  together  with  the  branch  institution,  possess  2,500  members,  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  400.  At  York,  the  society  is  described  as  a  model  one 
— "  Not  a  few  of  its  members  were  originally  public-house  frequenters  ;  but  found 
the  attractions  of  their  own  club  preferable  to  those  held  out  by  the  beer-shop  and 
gin-palace."  The  class  of  men  who  usually  attend  these  clubs  has  been  described 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Southampton  'Workman's  Hall,  who  states  that  "  the  dis- 
tribution of  trades  among  the  first  700  members  was  as  follows  : — One-fourth,  or 
172,  were  labourers,  hawkers,  porters,  &c. ;  109  bricklayers,  masons,  and  carpenters, 
&c. ;  103  boiler-makers  and  smiths,  &c. ;  sixty-one  shoemakers,  curriers,  &c. ; 
fifty-four  engineers  and  seamen ;  ninety-nine  painters  and  mechanics,  &c. ; 
twenty-six  tailors ;  and  the  remainder  were  shopmen,  agents,  carriers,  &c." 

In  May,  1864,  a  conference,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Working-Men's  Club 
and  Institute,  was  held  at  the  Whittington  Club,  London.  The  Earl  of  Lichfield, 
Lord  Lyttleton,  John  S.  Pakington,Esq.,  and  James  Heywood,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  presided ; 
and  the  questions  discussed  were  as  to  the  means  of  extending  the  principles  and 
the  character  of  .working-men's  clubs.  The  members  of  the  conference  discussed 
such  subjects  as  the  desirability,  or  otherwise,  of  the  committees  being  composed 
wholly  of  working-men ;  the  admission  of  non-members ;  defaulting  subscribers  ; 
the  minimum  age  of  admission;  the  union  of  clubs  with  mechanics'  institutes; 
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funds,  payments,  &c. ;  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  &c.  The  institute,  it  must 
be  remembered,  does  not  form  clubs,  it  only  undertakes  to  give  advice.  It  thus 
defines  the  object  of  the  society,  or  club: — "To  produce  a  club  and  institute,  as 
members  of  which  the  working-men  of  the  neighbourhood  can  enjoy  social  in- 
tercourse and  pleasant  companionship,  coupled  with  opportunities  for  mental  and 
moral  improvement,  recreation,  and  mutual  helpfulness ;  and  further,  to  give  them 
facilities  for  carrying  on  various  plans  of  social  improvement,  such  as  co-operative 
societies,  friendly  or  benefit  clubs,  mutual  improvement  societies,  trade  or  building 
societies,  and  the  like,  in  the  prosecution  of  which,  working-men,  at  present,  are 
often  obliged  to  resort  to  public-houses,  for  the  mere  want  of  a  better  place  of 
meeting."  It  appears  these  clubs  are  not  very  difficult  to  form.  According  to 
Mr.  Solly,  "300  men,  paying  2d.  a  week,  or  Is.  6d.  per  quarter,  can  rent  a, 
comfortable  house  to  meet  in  for  conversation,  business,  study,  or  recreation ; 
and  can  keep  it  well  supplied  with  newspapers,  games,  and  books :  pay  for  a  house- 
keeper, coals,  gas,  &c. ;  and,  in  many  places,  have  a  yard  besides  for  skittles,  quoits, 
and  gymnastic  exercises.  With  a  little  money  help  from  friends  and  neighbours 
they  can  buy  gas-fittings,  timber  for  making  tables,  benches  and  partitions ;  bricks 
and  mortar  (if  needed  here  and  there),  white  and  colour-wash,  or  paper-hangings  ; 
and  they  themselves  can  have  the  satisfaction  of  giving,  after  their  day's  work,  any 
labour  required  in  fitting-up,  altering,  or  repairing  the  house,  so  as  to  be  no  more 
dependent  than  necessary  upon  others.  A  good  second-hand  piano,  and  large 
bagatelle-board,  may  easily  be  purchased  with  a  few  extra  contributions  from 
friends,  or  a  small  levy  among  themselves." 

Mr.  Sydney  Turner  is  able  to  report,  that  "the  general  progress  and  condition 
of  the  reformatory  schools  of  Great  Britain,  throughout  the  year  1865,  was  very 
satisfactory.     At  the  close  of  the  year,  there  were  3,560  boys  and  948  girls  actually 
in  the  schools,  and  254  boys  and  fifty-one  girls  were  on  license.     The  admissions  in 
1865    were   more  numerous  than  in  the  previous   year;    the    chief  increase   in 
England  being  in  Lancashire  and  the  metropolis  ;  and  a  corresponding  advance  took 
place   in  the   commitments   of  juvenile    offenders  to  prison.     The  lower  classes, 
especially  of  Irish  labourers,  emigrate  in  such  numbers  to  those  two  great  centres 
of  employment,  London  and  Liverpool,  throwing  thousands  of  neglected,  untaught 
children  upon  the  streets  for  exercise  and  recreation,  that  nothing  short  of  a  law 
for  compulsory  education  can  fully  meet  the  evil.     Much  may  be,  and  is,  done  to 
lessen  the  number  of  commitments  in  the  agricultural  districts  and  ordinary  towns, 
and  here  and  there  the  mischief  may  be  effectually  repressed ;  but  London  and 
the  great  seaports  seem  to  defy  such  limited  efforts,  and  the  gaol  and  the  reform- 
atory continue  filled  with  children,  whom  mere  neglect  and  idleness  had  made  first 
mischievous  and  then  criminal.     Still,  it  is  necessary  to  mark,  that  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  reformatory  system,  the  commitments  of  juvenile  offenders  to  prison 
in  England  have  materially  declined;  averaging  10,750  in  the  five  years  ending 
•with  Michaelmas   1860,  they  have  fallen  to  8,821  in  the  last  five  years,  and  in 
Scotland  from  1,227  to  1 ,097,  and  this  while  adult  crime  has  increased.    Mr.  Turner 
considers  that  the  trained,  hardened  young  thief  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
his  professional    trainer    also ;    or  when    met    with    occasionally,    it   is  a  mere 
travestie  of  what  was    once  a   perilous  reality.     The  mass  of  juvenile    offenders 
now  are  petty  pilferers,  passers  of  bad  money,  &c.,  going  wrong  from  the  want  of 
proper  training  and   restraint,  rather  than  members  of  a  professed  brotherhood 
associated  to  prosecute  the  art  of  robbery.     The  returns  from  reformatory  schools, 
relating  to  the  young  persons  discharged,  continue  to  show  an  average  of  success 
of  from  70  to  75  per  cent,  for  the  boys,  and  65  to  70  per  cent,  for  the  girls ; 
and  this  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  returns  of  the  numbers  recognised  in  prisons. 
The  average   cost  per  head,  in  reformatory  schools  in  1865,  reckoning  building 
outlay  and  all  expenditure,  and  including  profit  or  loss  on  the  industrial  depart- 
ments, was   £18  12s.  3d  for  boys,  and  £18    17s.   2d.  for  girls,  in  England;  in 
Scotland,  £16  5s.  5d.  and  £14  14s.  lid.     The  amount  paid  by  the  Treasury  was 
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£64,619;  from  county  and  borough  rates,  £9,613;  recovered  from  parents,  no 
more  than  £2,480  ;  subscriptions  and  legacies,  £10,697.  To  the  other  class  of  schools, 
certified  industrial  schools  (with  2,062  children  under  detention  at  the  close  of  the 
year),  2,548  boys  and  1,079  girls  have  been  committed  in  the  past -five  years;  and 
1,070  boys  and  473  girls  have  been  discharged.  There  is  great  difficulty  in 
tracing  this  vagrant  and  unsettled  class ;  but  it  is  known  that,  out  of  285  boys  and 
117  girls  discharged  and  now  living,  167  boys  and  seventy  girls  are  doing  well;  and 
thirty-seven  boys  and  seven  girls  have  been  convicted,  or  are  of  doubtful  character. 
There  were  in  the  year,  upon  an  average,  nearly  3,000  voluntary  inmates  and  chil- 
dren attending  for  instruction,  and  receiving  food ;  and  it  is  considered  that  if 
some  small  assistance  could  be  granted  by  the  Treasury  for  this  class,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  might  be  very  cheaply  kept  from  vagrant  habits  and  petty  crimes. 
The  majority  of  the  children  are  very  young;  the  instruction  given  is  chiefly 
elementary ;  and  the  industrial  employment  of  a  simple  kind,  the  object  being 
rather  to  foster  habits  of  labour  and  attention  than  to  teach  any  particular  trade. 
The  schools  are  in  most  cases  yery  economically  managed.  The  Treasury  con- 
tribution, in  1865,  amounted  to  £19,684;  payments  from  parents  and  (in  Scotland) 
parochial  boards,  £1,239 ;  subscriptions,  legacies,  &c.,  £20,448.  The  Industrial 
Schools'  Act  expires  with  the  present  year.  Some  useful  amendments  are  proposed 
in  the  bill  for  renewing  it."  From  a  careful  observation  of  its  operation,  Mr.  Turner 
feels  justified  in  saying,  that  few  measures  have  been  adopted  by  which  more  good 
has  been  effected  by  simple  machinery,  or  at  a  lighter  public  cost. 

Mr.  Gilbert  writes,  that  "  boys  turn  out  quite  as  well  as  may  be  expected — 
often  better.  Fully  25  per  cent,  of  those  whose  friends  reside  in  London,  are  soon 
found  again  in  the  annals  of  the  police  courts  The  majority  of  our  young  London 
thieves  reside  in  three  localities — Bethnal  Green,  St.  George's,  Southwark  (at  least 
that  portion  of  it  around  Kent  Street),  and  the  purlieus  of  Drury  Lane.  Here  they 
are  soon  found  out  by  their  old  associates,  and  receive  from  them  a  cordial  welcome, 
while  they  are  scorned  by  the  industrious  and  honest.  They  are  now  on  the  verge 
of  manhood,  and  imitate  men  in  their  amusements ;  and  as  the  public-house,  un- 
fortunately, ranks  amongst  the  most  favourite  of  these,  they  generally  date  their 
relapse  from  it.  With  those  who  emigrate  the  case  is  far  different ;  with  rare 
exceptions  they  do  well.  Of  fifty  boys,  principally  from  Kent,  Sussex,  and 
Hampshire,  who  emigrated  to  Canada  and  Australia,  not  one  turned  out  badly. 
They  are,  on  the  contrary,  much  liked  by  the  settlers,  for  their  steady  habits  and 
superior  industry."  The  agent  of  the  Redhill  school  in  Upper  Canada,  writes  home — 
"  All  the  boys  you  have  sent  me  have  turned  out  well,  and  are  in  high  favour.  Send 
me  fifty  more,  and  I  will  engage  to  find  situations  for  them  in  a  week."  The  reports 
irom  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Port  Natal,  and  Australia,  are  equally  favourable.  It 
is  both  amusing  and  instructive  to  read  the  letters  sent  by  these  boys  to 
the  secretary  and  the  chaplain  of  the  Eedhill  schools.  "Without  the  slightest 
obligation  to  write,  except  from  gratitude,  their  correspondence  is  most  voluminous, 
and  their  letters  are  filled  with  thanks,  evidently  genuine,  for  the  kindness  they 
received  during  the  period  of  their  reformation.  One  letter  contained  a  very 
beautiful  sentiment.  It  was  from  a  boy  who  was  deemed  irreclaimable.  He 
belonged  to  a  town  in  the  midland  districts,  and  had  been  six  times  convicted  of 
robbery  from  the  person;  some  of  the  cases  presenting  features  of  peculiar 
atrocity.  When  first  sent  to  Eedhill  he  appeared  as  savage  a  young  rascal  as 
could  possibly  be  found.  A  marked  alteration  was  soon  apparent  in  his  behaviour. 
He  became  docile  and  industrious.  He  was  taught  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  and 
soon  acquired  a  very  considerable  amount  of  skill  at  his  business.  In  April,  1861, 
Mr.  Walters,  for  the  first  time,  heard  from  him.  He  stated  that  he  liked  tho 
country  exceedingly.  The  situation  which  had  been  provided  for  him  he  had  kept 
since  his  arrival ;  and  his  master  and  mistress  were  both  very  kind  to  him,  and 
paid  him  liberal  wages  ;  so  much  so,  that  lie  had  been  enabled  to  put  £50  in  the 
bank.  The  letter  also  contained  a  ten-pound  note.  Half  of  the  amount  he  re- 
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quested  might  be  sent  to  his  sister,  who  was  in  bad  circumstances  ;  and  the 
remainder  he  wished  to  be  spent  in  decorating  the  chapel  school  in  which  he  had 
learned  to  be  an  honest  man. 

In  1861  a  new  move  was  made  for  the  poor  and  deserving.  In  that  year, 
Miss  Louisa  Twining  founded  a  society  for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  home 
for  girls,  in  New  Ormond  Street,  Red  Lion  Square.  Tins  lady  was  led,  thirteen 
years  ago,  to  visit  the  sick  in  the  female  wards  of  the  workhouse.  From  the  state 
of  things  she  there  witnessed,  she  felt  inclined  to  do  what  she  could  to  form  a 
Workhouse  Visiting  Society ;  and  for  this  purpose  she  united  with  her  several 
other  ladies.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired  led  to  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the 
ladies  thus  associated,  to  withdraw  from  the  workhouse  contaminations  girls  of  the 
ago  of  thirteen.  The  means  required  for  hiring  and  fitting  up  a  suitable  house 
were  easily  obtained.  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  \V.  Cowper,  Miss 
Goodfellow,  Miss  Tait,  and  the  Hon.  Miss  H.  Waldegrave,  formed  the  committee 
of  this  home ;  while  Miss  L.  Twining,  as  the  lady  superintendent,  undertook  its 
direction  and  daily  control.  A  circular  was  sent  to  the  different  workhouse  boards, 
requesting  them  to  commit  girls  to  the  care  of  the  society  at  the  same  sum  as  they 
cost  in  the  workhouse — i.e.,  4s.  a  week.  Of  course  they  took  only  the  best  girls, 
and  refused  such  as  had  a  bad  character.  The  home  is  not  a  reformatory,  nor 
is  it  a  school.  The  girls,  while  staying  in  the  home,  are  engaged  in  needle- 
work and  in  household  duties ;  and  those  who  are  deficient  in  reading  and  writing, 
obtain  instruction  in  these  branches  every  evening.  But  they  are,  as  a  rule,  not 
longer  in  the  home  than  three  or  six  months ;  such  as  stay  twelve  are  the  exception. 
It  is  not  the  object  of  the  society  to  give  the  girls  a  complete  training  as  ser- 
vants, but  merely  to  be  a  link  between  orderly  workhouse  girls  and  respectable 
mistresses  of  the  middle  class.  Whatever  is  required  to  make  them  accomplished 
servants  they  must  themselves  learn  in  their  situations.  The  home  only  gives 
them  a  little  preparatory  training.  It  was,  in  1863,  sanctioned  by  a  certi- 
ficate of  the  Poor-Law  Board,  under  an  act  of  parliament ;  so  that  any  doubt, 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  as  to  the  legality  of  their  sending  girls 
to  it  is  fully  removed.  This  gives  to  the  home  the  advantages  of  a  legal 
position,  as  well  as  the  inspection  and  counsel  of  duly  qualified  inspectors.  It 
appears  other  homes  have  been  founded  in  accordance  with  Miss  Twining's. 
Rewards  are  given  to  the  girls  who  remain  in  their  situations.  "  It  is  gratifying," 
writes  Mr.  De  Liefde,  "  to  read  that  most  of  the  girls  are  very  conscientious  in 
repaying  to  the  home  the  expense  of  their  clothes.  They  also  stand  in  such  good 
reputation  that  families  are  anxious  to  obtain  servants  from  the  home.  The 
demands  annually  amount  to  200,  a  number  which  far  exceeds  the  power  of  the 
society  to  supply.  In  1865,  the  home  cost  the  society  a  trifle  beyond  £702.  For 
this  sum  forty-nine  girls  were  supported." 

The  Co-operative  Dressmakers'  Society  also  deserves  mention.  It  has  been 
instituted  with  the  view  of  remedying  the  sufferings  of  which  dressmakers  are 
often  the  victims.  It  is  provided  that  no  workwoman  shall  work  more  than  ten 
hours  a  day,  and  none  sleep  together  with  less  cubic  space  than  400 — an  allowance 
which,  as  a  French  critic  says,  cannot  be  deemed  excessive,  since  in  Pentonville 
prison  each  convict  has  800.  To  avoid  the  losses  entailed  by  long  credit,  it  is 
provided  that  no  article  shall  be  sent  out  without  the  bill.  If  the  society  thrives, 
it  will,  undoubtedly,  have  a  beneficial  influence  in  many  ways ;  but,  as  yet,  its 
operations  are  on  a  very  limited  scale. 

Thus,  with  what  philanthropy  was  doing  for  the  working-men,  and  with  what 
they  were  doing  for  themselves,  a  great  change  was  being  effected  in  English  society. 
Lord  Palmerston  had  seen  the  confederacy  of  the  Whig  houses  to  rule  England  in 
the  name  of  a  puppet  king  destroyed ;  he  had  seen  the  middle  classes  admitted 
to  the  possession  of  political  power ;  he  had  seen  the  operatives  of  the  mine,  and 
iliti  mill,  and  the  workshop,  fitting  themselves,  nobly  and  bravely,  for  its  exercise. 
Such  songs  as  those  of  Robert  Nicholl  and  Gerald  Massey,  born  of  the  poorest 
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and  lowest  in  the  social  scale,  had  not  been  lost  on  him.     Too  long,  exclaims  the 
latter,  in  his  Voice  of  Freedom : — 

"  Too  long  have  Labour's  nobles  knelt 

Before  exalted  rank  ; 
Within  our  souls  the  iron  felt ; 

We  hear  our  fetters  clank  : 
A  glorious  voice  goes  throbbing  forth 

From  millions  stirring  now, 
Who  yet,  before  these  gods  of  earth, 

Shall  stand  with  unblencht  brow. 
Your  day — our  day — of  reckoning  comes, 

Proud  lords  of  land  and  money  ; 
Ye  shall  no  longer  wreck  our  homes, 

Nor  rob  us  of  life's  honey." 

We  find  Massey,  in  1851,  thus  writing  to  his  brother  working-men  — 
"  Our  greatest  curse  is  being  our  own  tyrants.  Slavery  and  tyranny  are  twins : 
the  slave  is  only  a  tyrant  in  the  grub,  while  a  tyrant  is  nothing  more  than  a  de- 
veloped slave,  mounted  on  the  wings  of  power.  It  is  the  despotism  we  exercise 
over  ourselves  which  is  the  dragon  that  hinders  our  entering  the  Hesperides  of  a 
better  life.  Let  him  no  longer  babble  of  liberty  who  is  a  slave  in  his  own  heart, 
and  a  tyrant  in  his  own  household.  More  divine  ideas  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity  must  be  born  in  the  souls  of  pure  and  earnest  men ;  baptized  in  the 
sanctifying  tears  of  their  sufferings  and  aspirations,  and  welded  into  the  iron  of 
their  noble  lives."  When  working-men  were  beginning  to  write  and  teach  in  this 
strain,  it  was  evident,  indeed,  that  a  new  generation,  with  new  ideas  and  new 
arms,  had  risen  \\p,  and  that  the  seed  sown  by  philanthropists  and  by  political 
reformers  had  not  been  in  vain. 

During  the  last  few  years,  evangelistic  work,  both  in  London  and  the  pro- 
vinces, has  been  very  largely  taken  up  by  ladies,  many  of  whom  have  become 
preachers  as  well  as  district  visitors.  The  number  of  ladies  who  have  been  engaged 
in  delivering  religious  addresses  at  theatres,  halls,  and  other  places  of  public 
resort  throughout  the  country,  is  very  considerable;  and  it  is  said  to  be  continually 
on  the  increase.  They  belong  to  almost  every  section  of  the  church — the 
establishment  and  the  Plymouth  brethren  furnishing  the  majority.  In  regard  to 
the  last  sect,  however,  it  is  understood  that  a  "  sister"  purchases  her  freedom  to 
speak  only  by  her  expulsion  from  the  brotherhood  ;  and  it  is  said  that  lately  many 
have  very  willingly  done  so.  Amongst  those  who  have  preached  in  London,  at  the 
Polytechnic,  Cavendish  Hall,  the  Marylebone  Theatre,  and  halls  in  the  east-end, 
the  names  of  Mrs.  Thistlethwaite,  Miss  Grace  Hooper,  Mrs.  Colonel  Bell,  the 
Misses  Bonnycastle,  Mrs.  Hollier,  and  Miss  M'Farlane,  will  be  familiar  to  many  of 
our  readers.  Mrs.  Thistlethwaite  is  still  very  popular,  and  is  never  advertised  to 
preach  without  attracting  a  numerous  and  very  respectable  audience.  Her  efforts 
were  first  directed  towards  the  improvement  of  "  English  hands  and  hearts" 
employed  upon  the  fortifications  at  Fareham.  She  was  very  successful ;  her 
efforts  were  warmly  appreciated  by  the  rough  people]  amongst  whom  she  worked ; 
and  they  presented  her  with  a  Bible  towards  the  close  of  their  stay  in  the 
neighbourhood.  When  Mrs.  Thistlethwaite  appeared  at  the  Polytechnic  or  in 
Cavendish  Hall,  the  places  were  always  too  small  to  accommodate  the  crowds 
flocking  to  hear  her.  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  and  many  of 
the  nobility,  several  times  were  among  her  audience  ;  and  it  was  no  unusual  thing 
for  hundreds  to  go  away,  unable  to  obtain  admission.  Mrs.  Colonel  Bell,  of 
Clifton,  is  also  widely  known,  but  more  especially  in  connection  with  her  efforts  to 
circulate  the  Holy  Scriptures.  She  has  preached  in  the  east-end  ;  but  her  work 
has  been  chiefly  in  the  provinces,  where  at  times  she  performs  the  duties  of  a 
colporteur,  and  sells  to  the  poor,  in  the  market-place  and  elsewhere,  a  great 
number  of  Bibles.  The  work  of  the  Misses  Bonnycastle  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
especially  in  France,  has  been  very  highly  spoken  of  by  those  who  are  well 
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acquainted  with  it.  In  Paris,  their  efforts  among  the  working  classes,  and  also 
among  the  soldiers,  were  so  successful,  that  they  have  devoted  themselves  especially 
to  it  upon  their  return  to  England.  Mrs.  Hollier,  of  Cardiff,  has  been  engaged 
principally  in  Gloucestershire  and  her  own  neighbourhood,  but  she  has  occasion- 
ally preached  in  London  with  great  success.  Even  those  most  interested  in 
evangelistic  efforts  have  not  always  approved  of  the  subjects  selected  by  these  lady 
evangelists  for  their  public  ministrations.  Millenarianism  and  the  mysteries  of 
prophecy  are  very  popular  subjects  with  them  ;  and,  in  dwelling  upon  these,  the  fair 
preachers  have  been  as  unpractical  as  an  unusually  florid  fancy  could  make  them. 
Sometimes,  when  the  gospel  message  has  been  simply  and  tenderly  delivered,  a 
millenarian  brother  has  been  asked  to  pray,  or  "  to  say  a  few  words,"  and  an  end 
has  been  put  at  once  to  all  sober  thought  and  reflection.  In  their  addresses,  also, 
the  hearer  is  made  conscious  that  the  preachers  feel  themselves  out  of  order  in 
what  they  are  doing,  and  that  they  cannot  justify  their  own  position  without 
showing  the  weakness  of  every  other.  Miss  M'Farlane's  address,  however,  at  the 
Polytechnic,  was  described  by  a  critic  as  altogether  unexceptionable.  She 
addressed  an  audience  which  completely  filled  the  large  theatre  of  that  institution ; 
and  although  her  sermon  was  very  long,  and  the  day  very  cold,  not  one  moved 
until  she  had  concluded.  She  is  a  Presbyterian,  and  comes  to  London  with 
very  good  credentials,  having  been  usefully  employed  as  an  evangelist  in  some  of 
the  large  towns  of  Scotland.  The  service  which  she  conducted  was  of  the  simplest 
character.  She  read  very  impressively  a  well-known  hymn,  and  afterwards  led  off 
with  a  well-known  tune,  in  which  the  congregation  joined  with  great  feeling  and 
spirit.  Most  of  those  present  were  of  the  speaker's  own  sex,  and  seemed  to  belong 
to  the  middle  class ;  the  few  men  present  belonged  principally  to  the  working 
classes. 

England  is  getting  every  year  to  understand  more  and  more  the  art  of  being 
merry  and  wise.  There  was  a  time  when  an  English  holiday  was  a  scene  of 
debauch  and  dissipation,  at  which  decent  people  stood  aghast.  Now,  when  a 
holiday  comes,  an  excursion  is  taken,  and  the  citizen  is  whirled  far  away  from  the 
cares  of  business  and  the  smoke  and  dirt  of  London.  He  sees  nature  in  all  her 
loveliness — he  listens  to  her  music — he  learns  the  lore  which  she  teaches — he  is 
cheered  and  invigorated  by  her  healthful  embrace;  and  we  believe,  in  spite  of 
all  that  is  said  to  the  contrary  by  bitter  Sabbatarians,  who  believe  in  the  Jewish  in 
preference  to  the  Christian  Sabbath,  he  becomes  a  better  and  a  more  religious 
man.  In  this  respect  London  has  peculiar  advantages.  No  city  in  the  world  has 
lovelier  scenery.  On  every  side  it  has  attractions  for  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque. 
On  every  railway  trains  run  from  the  metropolis  to  haunts  dear  to  the  holiday- 
maker;  and  to  which  they  flock  by  tens  of  thousands  when  opportunities  occur.  From 
an  interesting  article  which  appeared  in  the  Telegraph,  in  April,  1 865,  we  learn  that 
8,000  booked  at  Bishopsgate  on  Good  Friday,  for  the  Rye-house  and  Tottenham, 
and  Epping  Forest — a  number  which  would  have  been  doubled  had  it  not  been  for 
the  unfortunate  and  unexpected  rain,  which  sadly  damped  the  ardour  and  tried  the 
patience  of  the  lovers  of  amusement.  On  Easter  Sunday  the  number  of  passengers 
for  short  distances  from  Bishopsgate  was  5,500,  and  on  Easter  Monday  1 1,000 ; 
while  great  numbers,  in  addition,  booked  from  Old  Ford  and  Mile-end.  The  total 
increase  of  holiday  traffic  on  this  line,  as  compared  with  last  year,  is  7,300. 
Hampstead  and  Highgate  are  still  the  resorts  of  thousands;  and  then  there  is  the 
Crystal  Palace,  always  a  joy,  and  delight,  and  wonder  to  many  a  holiday-maker. 
There  is  there  always  something  to  see.  In  other  directions  there  are  equal 
attractions.  To  Windsor  and  to  Hampton  Court,  the  Great  Western  and  South- 
western Eailways  now  take  twenty  times  the  number  of  people  that  formerly 
visited  these  royal  neighbourhoods ;  and  Easter  and  Whitsun  holidays  always  swell 
the  traffic  of  those  lines,  as  of  the  North- Western  and  Great  Northern.  It  has 
been  the  Brighton  Railway  which,  however,  has  profited  most  largely  by  Easter 
excursions;  the  volunteer  review  having,  of  course,  helped  in  a  very  great  pro- 
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portion  to  increase  the  business  of  the  line.  The  number  of  passengers,  apart  from 
volunteers,  who  booked  from  London  Bridge  to  Brighton  on  Good  Friday  was 
2,544;  on  Sunday  it  was  2,150;  and  on  the  great  popular  holiday  it  dropped  to 
1,404,  for  the  significant  reason  that  many  hundreds  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
time  so  liberally  given  them  in  the  issue  of  return-tickets,  and  had  gone  on  Saturday 
or  Sunday.  The  number  of  volunteers  who  went  down  on  the  four  days  pre- 
ceding Easter  Monday  was  4,695 ;  and  on  that  day  it  was  10,775.  The  evening 
trains°brought  back  about  11,000;  the  number  of  trains  run  to  Brighton  on  Easter 
Monday  having  been  thirty-six,  and  the  number  from  Brighton  thirty-two.  On 
Good  Friday,  the  visitors  taken  to  the  Crystal  Palace  by  the  same  railway  company, 
from  London  Bridge,  numbered  20,913;  and  on  Easter  Monday,  15,934.  Many 
seem  to  have  preferred  the  pleasant  route  to  Sydenham-hill  by  the  London 
Chatham  and  Dover  line,  between  5,000  and  6,000  having  booked  from  Blackfriars 
station  alone  on  Good  Friday.  This  company  must  have  gained  immensely  by  the 
holiday  movement,  the  first  signs  of  increased  activity  being  felt  even  before  Good 
Friday,  so  that  many  of  the  trains  on  Thursday,  which  at  times  of  no  extraordinary 
excitement  would  have  yielded  only  £5  or  £10,  returned  sums  as  high  as  £150  or 
£160.  The  stations  were,  throughout  the  day,  besieged  by  watering-place 
passengers.  On  Good  Friday  there  were  1,200  excursionists  to  Kamsgate,  Margate, 
and  Dover ;  and,  altogether,  2,500  persons  were  taken  down  to  those  places.  The 
local  traffic  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  line  was  also  very  heavy.  This 
temporary  increase  in  the  number  of  travellers  over  very  short  distances  may  be 
best  exemplified  by  a  reference  to  the  Metropolitan  Eailway,  on  which,  during 
Easter  Monday,  67,000  persons  were  conveyed  to  and  fro,  in  300  trains.  These 
figures  are  higher  than  anything  since  the  opening  of  the  little  underground  line. 
If  to  this  we  add  the  total  of  equestrians  and  pedestrians,  the  numbers  who 
drive  about  in  carriages  of  their  own  or  in  hired  vehicles,  and  those  who  travel 
by  omnibus  or  steam-boat,  we  shall  get  some  idea  of  what  a  London  holiday  is,  and 
of  the  extent  to  which  London  is  benefited  by  its  healthful  change. 

Perhaps  in  no  clearer  way  can  we  realise  the  vast  benefit  conferred  on  humanity 
by  our  railways  than  on  the  occasion  of  an  annual  national  holiday.  An  excursion 
train  breaks  in  upon  the  dull  monotony  of  life — gets  you  into  contact  with  fresh 
faces  and  places — rubs  off  prejudices,  and  knocks  into  your  head,  more  or  less 
firmly,  new  ideas.  The  mere  health  question  is  an  important  one.  How  much 
better  looks  every  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  city  after  an  excursion  into  the 
country,  be  it  only  for  one  day,  at  a  cheap  price,  and  without  danger  to  life  or 
limb!  London  is  taken  down  into  the  country.  The  poorest  enjoys  what  was  at 
one  time  the  peculiar  property  of  the  rich  and  great  of  the  town.  We  ask,  why  are 
these  benefits  only  to  be  realised  on  holiday  occasions  ?  The  time  has  come  when  the 
problem  should  be  solved.  The  Metropolitan  Eailway,  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Eailway,  have  already  their  workmen's  trains.  So  far  as  the  system  has 
begun  it  has  worked  well.  The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  find  workmen  homes,  where 
they  can  realise  somewhat  of  the  pleasantness  of  country  life.  In  these  days  of 
capital  and  science,  and  co-operation,  surely  the  thing  can  be  and  must  be  done. 
People  now  are  without  excuse.  The  country  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  Let  the 
city  be  filled  with  warehouses,  and  workshops,  and  manufactories;  and  let  the 
workman,  as  well  as  his  master,  enjoy  in  his  own  home,  and  after  labour,  the 
pleasures  of  a  country  life. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

COMMERCE  AND  TRADE. 

IN  the  earlier  part  of  Lord  Palmerston's  political  career,  England  was  spending 
her  money  with  a  lavish  hand.  By  the  time  that  peace  was  made,  she  was  in  a 
state  of  exhaustion.  Protection  was  wanted  by  men  of  all  classes  ;  and  the  lesson 
they  all  learnt  was,  that  they  were  the  poorer  for  that  protection.  As  soon  as 
England  was  won  over  to  free  trade,  wealth  poured  in  upon  the  land.  At  the  same 
time,  also,  came  in  abundant  rupplies  of  Australian  gold ;  and  never  was  commerce 
so  extended,  never  was  trade  so  prosperous,  never  did  wealth  so  rapidly  accumulate, 
as  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  when  Lord 
Palmerston  was  Premier. 

Next  to  free  trade,  the  mainspring  of  this  enterprise,  of  later  years,  has  been 
mainly  due  to  the  limited  liability  system. 

The  first  germ  of  it  was  introduced  into  English  law  in  1826,  when  an  act 
was  passed,  empowering  the  crown  to  confer  charters  of  incorporation  on  certain 
trading  and  other  companies,  declaring,  in  the  charter,  some  limit  to  the  liability 
of  the  shareholders.  Till  that  time,  every  shareholder  in  a  concern  was  liable  to 
his  last  shilling ;  and  the  idea  was,  that  the  companies  thus  exempted  were  to  be 
especially  beneficial  to  the  community.  In  1834,  an  act  was  passed,  enabling  the 
crown  to  grant  letters  patent  to  certain  companies ;  and,  for  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, it  was  urged,  "  that  divers  companies  associate  themselves  together  for 
trading,  charitable,  literary,  or  other  purposes,  which  it  would  be  inexpedient  to 
incorporate  by  royal  charters,  although  it  would  be  expedient  to  confer  upon  them 
some  privileges  incident  to  corporation."  Shareholders'  liability  was  to  be  limited, 
not  in  amount,  but  in  time,  and  when  they  had  ceased  to  be  shareholders  three 
years.  In  the  same  year,  a  particular  statute  placed  upon  an  improved  basis  the 
conditions  for  investing  small  sums  in  friendly  societies,  and  insuring  honesty  in 
their  management.  In  1836,  an  act  was  passed  relative  to  benefit  building 
societies.  The  shares  were  not  to  exceed  £100  each  ;  and  the  payments  not  to 
exceed  £1  per  month.  The  society  was  to  buy  or  build  houses,  and  to  hold  them 
as  mortgages  till  all  the  investments  were  paid  up.  In  1837,  there  was  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  into  the  question  of  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  limited  lia- 
bility in  partnerships,  and  more  extensively  into  commercial  matters ;  and  the  same 
year  an  act  was  passed  for  enabling  the  crown  to  confer  certain  powers  and  immu- 
nities on  trading  and  other  companies,  in  the  form  of  charters  of  limited  liability. 
In  1844,  a  Joint-Stock  Companies' Act  was  passed,  to  apply  to  all  companies  of  more 
than  twenty-five  members,  formed  after  that  date,  and  not  provided  with  royal 
charters,  letters  patent,  or  acts  of  incorporation.  There  was  to  be  provisional 
registration  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  objects  and  constitution  of  the  society, 
before  even  shareholders  could  be  invited  to  join;  and  complete  registration 
before  actually  commencing  business.  Till  then  no  shares  were  to  be  transferred. 
General  meetings,  audited  accounts,  and  open  proceedings  were  insisted  on  for  the 
safety  of  the  shareholders.  In  the  same  year,  also,  another  parliamentary  com- 
mittee collected  evidence  on  the  limited  liability  principle ;  but  did  not  attempt 
to  recommend  its  adoption.  Immediately  after  this  began  the  railway  mania, 
which  impoverished  so  many  of  the  large  class  unduly  hastening  to  be  rich. 
It  was  some  time  before  society  recovered  from  the  shock. 

We  find,  at  length,  the  limited  liability  principle  began  to  be  received  with 

a  show  of  favour.     In   1851,  a  committee  of  the  House    of  Commons   examined 

the  subject,  and  recommended  that  any  person  might  be  empowered  to  lend  money 

for  not  less  than  twelve  months,  with  limited  liability,  the  interest  to  depend  on 
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the  profit  of  the  concern  for  which  the  money  was  used.  Nothing,  however,  was 
done  in  the  matter  till  1853  (excepting  the  passing  of  an  act  for  encouraging 
industrial  and  provident  institutions,  with  partial  limitation  of  liability),  when  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject.  The  first  thing  the 
commission  did  was  to  inquire  into  the  practical  working  of  the  limited  liability 
principle  in  other  countries.  Seventy-five  contradictory  answers  were  received, 
and  the  commissioners  were  puzzled  how  to  act ;  and  divided,  in  the  ratio  of  five 
to  three,  against  limited  liability.  In  their  report  they  say— "We  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  any  indication  of  the  want  of  a  sufficient  capital  for  the  require- 
ments of  trade.  The  annually  increasing  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  difficulty 
of  finding  profitable  investments  for  it,  seem  sufficient  guarantees  that  any 
adequate  amount  will  always  be  devoted  to  any  mercantile  enterprise  that  holds 
out  any  reasonable  prospect  of  gain,  without  any  forced  action  upon  capital  to 
determine  it  in  that  direction ;  while  any  such  forced  action  would  have  a  great 
tendency  to  induce  men  to  embark  in  speculative  adventures,  to  an  extent  that  would 
be  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  general  commerce  of  the  country.  However, 
we  find°  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  reputation  of  British  merchants,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  would  be  raised  by  the  establishment  of  firms  trading  with 
limited  liability — but  the  contrary.  Many  of  the  opinions  in  favour  of  such  a 
system  are  coupled  with  a  recommendation  of  more  stringent  regulations  for  the 
prevention  of  fraud." 

The  House  of  Commons  appears  to  have  been  of  a  different  opinion.  In 
1854,  Mr.  Collier  brought  forward  a  resolution — "That  the  law  of  partnership, 
which  renders  every  person,  who,  though  not  an  ostensible  partner,  shares  the 
profits  of  a  trading  concern,  liable  for  the  whole  of  the  debts,  is  unsatisfactory, 
and  should  be  so  far  modified  as  to  permit  persons  to  contribute  to  the  capital  of 
luch  concerns,  on  terms  of  sharing  their  profits  without  incurring  liability  beyond 
a  limited  amount;  and  such  modification  is  especially  necessary  in  Ireland, 
regard  being  had  to  the  peculiar  social  and  industrial  position  of  that  part  of  the 
kingdom."  The  resolution  was  carried;  and,  in  1855,  was  passed  the  Limited 
Liability  Companies'  Act,  applicable  to  companies,  and  not  to  partnerships.  By  its 
provisions,  any  joint-stock  company,  except  for  banking  and  insurance,  established 
or  to  be  established  under  the  act  of  1854,  might  obtain  a  certificate  of  limited 
liability  upon  complying  with  certain  conditions ;  and  any  joint-stock  company 
formed  on  the  basis  of  1837,  or  under  a  private  act,  might  obtain  a  like  privilege 
in  the  same  way.  The  word  limited  is  to  form  the  last  word  in  the  name  of  the 
company.  The  deed  of  settlement  is  to  be  executed  by  not  less  than  twenty-five 
shareholders,  holding  among  them  three-fourths  of  the  nominal  capital,  and  having 
paid  up  20  per  cent,  of  the  amount.  When  three-fourths  of  the  capital  is 
lost  by  unsuccessful  trading,  the  company  must  wind  up ;  facilities  for  which  are 
afforded  by  another  act.  Down  to  this  date  (1855)  there  had  been  about  900 
companies  registered  under  the  Joint-Stock  Companies'  Act  of  1844 ;  but  now  these, 
and  an  enormous  number  of  new  ones,  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges 
offered  them. 

In  1856,  another  act  was  passed,  empowering  any  seven  or  more  persons  to 
form  a  joint-stock  company,  for  other  purposes  than  banking  or  assurance,  with 
permission  to  decide  whether  they  will  be  registered  with  limited  or  unlimited 
liability,  on  compliance  with  certain  conditions ;  and,  by  another  act  afterwards 
passed,  any  existing  company  having  unlimited  liability  may  adopt  the  limited 
system,  with  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  shareholders,  duly  registered,  and 
publicly  announced.  In  1858,  an  act  was  passed  declaring  that  joint-stock  banking 
companies  may  have  limited  liability,  but  not  for  their  issue  notes. 

By  the  1st  of  December,  1861,  2,141  companies  had  been  thus  created.     In 

1863, 263  companies  were  formed,  with  an  authorised  capital  of  about  one  hundred 

millions  sterling.      All  sorts   of  enterprises  were  included  in  the  list — banking, 

discount,  financial,  trading,  manufacturing,  insurance,  shipping,  hotel,  mining,  gas, 
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&c.  In  1866,  afresh  return  was  published.  During  the  two  years  over  which  it 
extends,  the  total  number  of  companies,  including  mining  enterprises,  which  were 
brought  out  and  floated,  amounted,  in  England,  to  nearly  3,000 ;  in  Ireland,  to 
eighty-six;  in  Scotland,  to  seventy-three.  During  the  last  seven  months  of  1864, 
the  number  was  460;  in  1865,  there  were  about  1,700;  and  in  the  first  five  months 
of  1866,  about  750.  Of  unlimited  companies  there  were  only  eleven.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  but  for  the  crisis  of  May,  1866,  which,  like  a  biting 
north-easter,  nipped  in  the  bud  so  many  promising  schemes,  that  year  would 
have  witnessed  a  development  of  limited  enterprise  and  unlimited  folly  which 
would  have  thrown  every  previous  year  into  the  shade.  In  the  merry  month  of 
May,  there  were  no  fewer  than  eighty-two  concerns  launched ;  "  but  then  there 
came  a  frost,  a  killing  frost,"  and  adventurous  promoters  were  left  to  mourn  over 
inconstant  fortune,  and  to  lament  the  growth  of  experience,  and  the  rapid 
decrease  of  cash.  The  variety  of  schemes  to  which  the  public  subscribed,  or 
which  solicited  support,  is  wonderful.  We  have  the  leviathan  concerns — the 
"Credit  Foncier  and  Mobilier;"  the  "Overend,  Gurney,  and  Co.;"  the  "Imperial 
Mercantile  Credit ;"  and  others.  Then  we  descend  the  scale  to  a  "  Grand  Pump- 
room  Hotel  Company,"  at  Bath,  with  positively  seven  shares  taken  by  a  confiding 
public ;  a  "  Swiss  Gardens  Company,"  at  Shoreham,  also  with  seven  shares  sub- 
scribed for  out  of  5,000 ;  a  "  Family  and  Servants'  Newspaper  Company ;"  a 
"Bakers'  Eecord  and  General  Advertiser  Newspaper  Company,"  whose  objects  are 
stated  to  be,  "  the  publication  of  a  newspaper  devoted  to  the  bakers'  trade,"  and 
whose  paid-up  capital  is  given  as  £122  10s.;  a  "Great  Grimsby  Ice  Company," 
and  an  "  Unpickable  Lock  Company."  We  have  coal,  iron,  gas,  petroleum,  wood, 
cordage,  fish,  photographic,  felt-hat,  piano,  baking,  brewing,  manure,  tea-growing, 
and  innumerable  other  concerns.  Almost  every  branch  of  industry  finds  a  repre- 
sentative. The  hotel  companies,  of  course,  occupy  an  important  place,  and  the 
towns  or  districts  for  which  their  operations  are  intended  are  of  the  most  widely 
diverse  characters.  It  seems  to  be  considered  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  demand 
for  accommodation  should  be  urgent  and  conspicuous.  We  have  associations  for 
removing  furniture,  for  delivering  parcels,  for  sawing  wood,  for  working  stone,  for 
"  making  and  selling  photogen  gas,"  for  building  and  destroying,  for  planting  and 
cutting  down.  There  is  a  magnificent-looking  scheme,  called  the  "  Omnium 
Investment  Society,"  with  a  nominal  capital  of  £2,000,000,  for  the  comprehensive 
purpose  of  "discounting,  and  advancing  money  on  security."  The  company 
modestly  abstains  from  giving  its  address,  though  it  may  be  presumed  the  seven 
persons  who  have  taken  190  shares  out  of  40,000,  know  of  its  whereabouts.  There 
are  some  concerns,  however,  of  an  altogether  different  stamp.  The  firm  of  "  John 
Crossley  and  Sons,"  carpet  manufacturers,  appears  as  an  enterprise  in  110,000 
shares,  of  which  105,300  have  been  bond  fide  taken,  and  the  call  of  £10  paid  up 
on  every  share — a  singular  exception  to  most  of  the  companies  that  figure  in  the  list. 
As  a  rule,  all  that  have  a  large  number  of  shareholders  are  in  full  operation. 

In  a  very  few  months  after  Lord  Palmerston's  death,  the  fears  entertained  in 
many  quarters,  of  the  dangers  arising  from  the  too  rapid  and  reckless  formation  of 
limited  liability  companies,  were  realised,  and  we  had  a  panic,  which  may  serve  as  a 
warning,  and  which  will  be  remembered  for  many  years  to  come.  The  law,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  responsible  for  this  to  a  very  great  extent ;  and  some  alteration  is 
imperatively  required.  The  law  of  limited  liability  limits  the  liability  of  the 
shareholder  to  the  subscribed  amount  of  his  share ;  the  liability  of  the  company  to 
the  subscribed  amount  of  its  capital.  But  no  provision  is  made  for  the  relations 
to  exist  between  the  subscribed  and  the  paid  proportions  of  such  share  capital. 
Hence  the  secret  of  the  panic.  The  public  has  been  alarmed,  in  many  cases 
needlessly,  at  its  past  credulity.  The  shareholder  is  alarmed  at  a  responsibility  he 
never  till  now  contemplated.  The  fears  of  the  one  have  acted  and  reacted  on  those 
of  the  other.  Speculator  and  investor,  borrower  and  lender,  are  equally  scared ; 
and,  unless  the  government  step  forward  to  the  rescue,  the  soundest  names  will  be 
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discredited,  and  the  most  justifiable  businesses  ruined,  by  a  distrust  which  is  in 
many  cases  chimerical.  ..  . 

The  limitation  of  liability  is  a  sound  commercial  principle,  but  limitation 
should  itself  be  limited  on  the  same  basis.    The  law  has  omitted  to  enact 
further  limitation,  and  hence  the  panic. 

The  defect  in  the  law  has  been  this— viz.,  that  companies  have  been  allowed 
arbitrarily  to  fix  the  limits  both  of  their  capital  and  their  credit.  The  public  have 
accepted  such  limits  implicitly ;  and  the  shareholder,  so  long  as  times  were  easy, 
sacked  his  exaggerated  profits  in  easy  security,  and  unmindiul  of  the  rainy  day.  ^ 

What  has  been  the  practice  ?  A  company  is  formed  of,  say,  a  million  01 
capital  in  50,000  shares  of  £20.  On  each  of  these  shares  £4  has  been  paid,  and 
the  company  is  started  on  the  scale  of  a  capital  of  £1,000,000,  with  assets  really 
only  to  the  amount  of  £200,000 ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  public  has  accepted  these 
companies  as  good  to  an  amount,  if  not  of  the  full  million,  at  all  events  to  a 
proportion  much  larger  than  was  warranted  by  the  sum  paid.  The  public,  for  a 
long  time,  seem  to  have  gone  on  trusting  companies  without  analysing  the  meaning 
of  the  word ;  to  have  believed  small  capitalists,  when  in  combination,  to  be  much 
more  solvent  than  when  taken  one  by  one ;  and  to  have  taken  for  granted  that  a 
man  who  can  pay  £4  is  good  for  a  further  payment  of  £1 6.  It  has  never  tested  the 
solvency  of  the  shareholders,  and  has  granted  to  companies  a  credit  which  the 
shareholders  individually  could  never  have  commanded.  "  I  have  myself,"  says  a 
correspondent  of  the  Times,  "  for  some  time  been  alive  to  the  fact,  that  there  are 
few  companies  in  which  there  is  not  a  great  proportion  of  shareholders  unable  to 
pay  calls  beyond  the  small  amount  usually  collected  at  starting.  The  proof  is 
this — that  there  are  few  companies  the  shares  of  which  are  not  depreciated  whenever 
a  call  is  made  or  anticipated.  If  the  principle  of  limited  liability  had  been 
soundly  carried  out,  such  could  not  have  been  the  case.  Calls  would  have 
measured  an  increase  of  business.  Shareholders,  if  solvent,  would  be  glad  to  invest 
additional  capital  in  a  lucrative  concern;  and  the  forfeiture  of  shares  for  non- 
payment of  calls  would  be  a  really  severe  penalty. 

"  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  panic  has  been  created  both  by  shareholders  and 
the  public,  who  have  suddenly  hit  upon  a  flaw  hitherto  overlooked.  The  public 
have  discovered  that  limited  companies  have  arrogated  a  margin  of  credit  to  which 
they  were  not  entitled.  Shareholders  have  awoke  to  a  sense  of  liability  far  greater 
than  they  at  first  contemplated  as  real.  Depositors  ask  for  their  money,  and  rouse 
shareholders  by  the  fear  of  a  call.  Shareholders  sell  their  shares  at  a  discount, 
and  stimulate  depositors  to  ask  for  their  money.  The  question  now  remains — 
Where  is  the  remedy?  It  is  impossible  to  test  the  solvency  of  every  existing 
shareholder.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  prevent  insolvents  purchasing  shares  at 
the  quotations  of  the  day. 

"  The  answer  is  this.  Make  your  paid  capital  so  high  as  to  deter  all  purchasers 
except  bonafide  investors,  and  reduce  the  margin  of  unpaid  capital  to  the  limits  of 
legitimate  credit. 

"  I  have  been  told  by  the  manager  of  one  of  the  soundest  of  recent  companies, 
that  the  large  margin  of  unpaid  capital  is  not  made  use  of  by  his  directors  beyond 
a  certain  limit ;  that  they  never  intend  to  make  use  of  it ;  that  it  is  consequently 
superfluous,  and  only  tends  to  frighten  the  shareholders  by  a  responsibility  which 
possibly  may  become  real. 

"  His  observations  entirely  bear  out  my  own  experience.  I  believe  the  exag- 
gerated discrepancy  between  paid  and  unpaid  capital,  while  it  deludes  the  public 
and  endangers  the  shareholder,  is  perfectly  useless  to  a  well-managed  company. 
Honest  directors  will  never  accept  a  credit  beyond  what  they  think  within  their 
range ;  and  such  a  credit  would  be  comprised  within  a  much  narrower  limit  of 
unpaid  subscription.  In  France  and  in  Germany  the  proportion  of  paid  capital  is 
fixed  by  law.  So  should  it  be  fixed  in  England ;  if  not  by  law,  at  least  by  the 
good  sense  of  the  companies. 
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"I  would,  therefore,  suggest  to  the  directors  of  the  principal  finance  companies 
still  extant,  that  they  should  immediately  reassure  their  shareholders  by  taking 
steps  to  limit  the  existing  liability  on  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  capital.  This 
could  be  effected  by  resolutions  passed  at  general  meetings,  to  lower  the  nominal 
capital  of  each  company  to  a  sum  nearer  its  actual  assets  in  cash.  The  share- 
holders would  thus  be  relieved  of  an  unhealthy  liability,  and  the  self-assigned  credit 
of  the  company  would  not,  I  believe,  suffer  by  being  straightforwardly  reduced 
from  its  nominal  to  its  natural  dimensions." 

We  have  already  referred  to  some  of  the  panics  which  have  illustrated  our 
commercial  history — panics  which  seem  the  inseparable  result  of  commercial 
confidence  and  commercial  enterprise. 

The  first  genuine  panic  worthy  of  notice  took  place  in  Lord  Palmerston's 
youth.  On  the  19th  of  February,  1793,  the  Bank  of  England  refused  to  discount 
the  paper  of  Messrs.  Lane,  Son,  and  Fraser.  Next  morning  they  stopped  payment 
for  a  million.  A  panic  seized  the  whole  community ;  and,  before  long,  a  hundred 
country  banks  failed.  In  1797,  there  was  another  severe  panic,  political  rather 
than  commercial.  Ireland  was  the  scene  of  revolt ;  the  Channel  fleet  in  a  state  of 
mutiny ;  and  our  coasts  were  threatened  with  invasion.  Then  we  pass  on  to  the 
great  crash  of  1825,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  The  panic  of  1830, 
commonly  called  Alderman  Key's  panic,  was  political,  and  very  ephemeral.  In 
1837,  there  was  another  panic,  caused  by — first,  the  joint-stock  bank  mania  in 
England;  secondly,  the  open  credit  system  in  the  American  trade;  and,  thirdly,  the 
banking  system  of  the  United  States.  The  year  1847  brought  with  it  another  panic, 
occasioned  by  extravagant  railway  speculations,  and  failures  in  the  corn  trade.  In 
ten  years  we  had  another — the  memorable  year  1857 — when  Mr.  J.  Dennistoun  and 
Co.,  with  numerous  agencies  in  America  and  Australia,  failed  for  £2,000,000 ;  and 
when  the  bank  rate  of  interest  was  10  per  cent.  The  total  liabilities  of  British 
mercantile  houses  and  banks  which  succumbed,  were  estimated  at  £50,000,000. 
Germany  also  suffered  greatly  in  consequence  of  it.  In  America,  the  panic,  which 
had  preceded  ours,  may  be  described  as  tremendous.  "  Picture  to  yourself,"  writes 
the  Times'  correspondent  from  New  York,  October  14th,  1857,  "that  immense 
crowd  which  assembled  to  see  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  funeral  procession,  all 
dressed  in  male  attire,  and  all  pressing  into  Lombard  Street ;  imagine  Lombard 
Street  expanded  to  its  length,  and  every  third  house  a  bank,  with  depositors  or 
bill-holders  bent  on  obtaining  gold  for  their  debts,  and  you  will  have  a  real  idea  of 
the  convulsion  of  Wall  Street  yesterday.  New  York  was  in  a  state  of  convulsion. 
A  financial  earthquake  was  rocking  its  moneyed  institutions  to  their  centre.  One 
fell  after  another — shock  succeeded  shock — and,  in  the  panic,  no  one  felt  sure  that, 
at  the  day's  close  anything  would  be  left  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  wealth,  the 
commercial  credit,  and  the  honour  of  the  mercantile  community."  Eighteen 
banks,  says  Mr.  Arthur  Locker,  fell  in  two  hours.  In  the  interior  all  business  was 
stopped  for  a  time,  by  the  refusal  to  take  notes,  and  the  impossibility  of  getting 
specie.  The  Mississippi  steamers  ceased  to  run,  for  the  crews  could  not  get  their 
wages  paid ;  and,  at  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  there  lay  a  line  of  smokeless  funnels,  a 
mile  long.  The  annual  state  show  and  cattle  fair  occurred  in  that  city  during  the 
height  of  the  panic ;  but  buyers  and  sellers  could  scarce  come  together,  for  want  of 
a  circulating  medium  in  which  they  had  the  slightest  confidence. 

Of  the  panic  of  1866,  it  is  not  within  our  province  to  write.  We  must,  how- 
ever, refer  briefly  to  it,  as  it  was  due  to  the  financial  companies,  which  had  been 
floated  in  1865,  in  the  most  reckless  and  unprecedented  manner.  In  March, 
symptoms  of  coming  disaster  were  apparent.  On  the  Stock  Exchange,  shares 
were  becoming  utterly  unsaleable.  May  opened  gloomily,  and  the  failure  of 
the  Financial  Corporation  was  announced.  It  is  worth  while  to  pause  here  for  a 
moment,  to  point  out  how  unjustly  the  principle  of  limited  liability  has  been 
accused  of  causing  the  convulsion  of  1866.  The  firm  just  spoken  of  was 
nominally  limited,  but  practically  unlimited.  Its  nominal  capital  was  £3,000,000. 
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Its  paid-up  capital  was  only  £125,170.  In  other  words,  the  shareholders  having 
only  paid  up  £3  on  account  of  every  £100  share,  might  legally  be  called  upon  to 
pay  the  other  £97,  or  more  than  thirty  times  the  amount  of  the  original  venture. 
In  such  a  case,  "  Limited"  becomes  a  mere  snare.  Under  an  unlimited  partnership, 
no  man  could  possibly  be  worse  off.  In  this  state  of  fear  and  distrust,  when,  on 
the  llth  of  May,  it  was  announced  that  Overend,  Gurney,and  Company  (Limited), 
had  suspended  payment,  with  liabilities  extending,  it  was  said  at  the  time,  to 
£18,000,000,  every  one  thought  the  deluge  had  come  at  last.  The  following 
graphic  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  city  on  the  llth  of  May,  is  taken  from  an 
interesting  article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  by  M.  Wolonski,  a  distinguished 
French  writer  on  finance.  "  That  date,"  he  says,  "  will  long  be  remembered  in 
London.  It  was  a  day  of  distress  and  terror,  and  seemed  to  be  the  signal  of 
general  ruin.  No  one  was  sure  of  himself,  or  of  any  one  else,  the  moment  it 
became  known  that  the  great  house  had  closed  its  doors.  It  was  by  hundreds  of 
millions  that  the  engagements  of  that  gigantic  firm,  whose  fall  made  the  very 
ground  tremble,  were  counted.  The  settlement  of  a  great  portion  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world  is  situated  in  London ;  the  settlement  of  the  commerce  of  England 
was  concentrated  in  the  city ;  and  the  house  of  Overend,  Gurney,  and  Company, 
held  one  of  the  foremost  places  among  the  small  number  of  establishments  in 
whose  houses  is  the  settlement  of  the  commerce  of  the  city.  For  a  long  time  it 
enjoyed  immense  credit ;  it  disposed  of  enormous  securities ;  a  renown  more  than 
European  had  multiplied  the  number  of  its  customers,  and  augmented  the  number 
of  the  deposits  confided  to  it.  Thus  the  fatal  Friday  which  witnessed  the  disaster, 
continues  to  be  popularly  known  as  the  '  Overend  Friday.'  "  The  crisis  of  1866 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  caused  by  over-trading,  as  was  the  case  in  1857.  The 
foreign  trade  of  the  country,  although  unparalleled  in  extent,  has,  for  the  most 
part,  been  conducted  on  sound  legitimate  principles.  Nor  was  it  caused  by  mer- 
cantile speculation,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term.  The  cause  evidently  was, 
the  wider  extension  of  credit,  and  the  foolish  lenders.  In  other  words,  the  share- 
holders in  banks  and  financial  companies  have  been  the  chief  sufferers.  The  panic 
was  entirely  a  financial  one ;  and  happily,  many  of  the  concocters  of  the  bubbles 
had  suffered  as  much  as  their  dupes. 

There  is  much  of  the  romance  of  history  in  the  origin  of  some  of  the  great 
private  banking-houses  still  existing  in  our  day — though  all  more  or  less  threatened 
with  destruction  by  the  giant  of  joint-stock  enterprise.  The  origin,  among  others, 
of  the  house  of  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co.,  was  very  curious.  Mr.  Lewis  Loyd,  the 
founder  of  the  house  (father  of  the  present  Lord  Overstone),  began  his  career  as  a 
Welsh  dissenting  minister,  in  a  small  chapel  at  Manchester,  the  congregation  of 
which  included  a  Mr.  Jones,  a  sort  of  half-banker,  half-manufacturer.  In  addition 
to  Mr.  Jones  there  was  a  young  Miss  Jones,  who  attended  the  sermons  of  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Loyd ;  and,  as  often  happens,  the  maiden  found  the  orations  so  eloquent  that 
she  fell  in  love  with  the  preacher.  The  affection  was  responded  to  by  the  minister ; 
and  the  two,  fearing  the  purse-proud  merchant  would  never  consent  to  the 
mesalliance,  were  privately  married.  Of  course,  when  the  affair  became  known  to 
Mr.  Jones,  sen.  (as  it  could  not  fail  to  do),  he  was  exceedingly  angry  ;  but,  seeing 
that  things  went  on  pretty  comfortably  with  his  daughter,  he  became  reconciled  in 
the  end  to  his  reverend  son-in-law.  Though  fond  of  attending  sermons,  he  did  not 
think'preaching  a  good  business ;  and,  after  a  while,  proposed  that  Mr.  Loyd  should 
give  up  the  Welsh  dissenting  chapel,  and  enter  his  counting-house  as  a  partner, 
under  the  firm  of  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co.  Mr.  Loyd  consented  ;  and,  to  extend  the 
business,  it  was  subsequently  agreed  that  he  should  go  to  London,  and  establish  a 
bank  under  the  name  of  the  Manchester  firm ;  so  that  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co.,  of 
Manchester,  might  draw  bills  upon  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co.,  of  London ;  or,  as  it  was 
facetiously  called  at  the  time,  "  pig  upon  bacon."  It  soon  turned  out  that  Mr. 
Lewis  Loyd  was  eminently  fitted  to  be  a  banker ;  for  his  clearness  of  head,  untiring 
industry,  and  perfect  honesty,  proved  the  foundation  of  success  for  the  new 
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establishment.  After  a  very  long  and  honourable  career,  Mr.  Loyd  retired  from 
business,  being  succeeded,  as  head  of  the  London  firm,  by  his  son,  Mr.  Samuel 
Jones  Loyd,  who  was  subsequently  created  Lord  Overstone.  Thus,  the  falling  in 
love  of  a  young  Manchester  girl  with  a  Welsh  dissenting  minister,  was  the  cause  of 
the  establishment  of  an  important  bank,  besides  leading  to  the  creation  of  a  new  peer 
of  the  realm.  This  bank  is  now  incorporated  with  the  London  and  Westminster. 

The  great  banking-house  of  Coutts  and  Co.  arose  under  circumstances  not 
less  striking  than  those  connected  with  the  history  of  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co.  The 
father  of  Mr.  Coutts  was  a  merchant  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  four  sons,  the  two 
youngest  of  whom,  James  and  Thomas,  were  brought  up  in  the  paternal  counting- 
house.  James,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  came  to  London,  and  first  settled  in  St. 
Mary  Axe  as  a  Scotch  merchant,  from  which  business,  however,  he  subsequently 
retired  to  become  a  banker.  He  took  a  house  in  the  Strand,  the  same  in  which  the 
firm  still  exists;  and  he  was  joined  here,  some  years  after,  by  his  brother  Thomas 
as  a  partner — the  business  being  carried  on  under  the  name  of  James  and  Thomas 
Coutts.  James  Coutts  died  early,  and  Thomas  was  then  left  sole  proprietor  of  the 
bank.  His  high  integrity,  joined  to  a  very  enterprising  spirit,  soon  gained  him 
many  friends,  and  made  him  remarkably  successful  in  his  business.  A  characteristic 
instance,  both  of  his  shrewdness  and  enterprise,  is  given  by  Mr.  Lawson,  in  his 
History  of  Banking.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career,  Mr.  Coutts,  anxious  to 
secure  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  heads  of  the  various  banking-houses  in 
London,  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  inviting  them  to  dinner.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  the  manager  of  a  city  bank,  in  retailing  the  news  of  the  day,  accidentally 
remarked  that  a  certain  nobleman  had  applied  to  his  firm  for  the  loan  of  £30,000, 
and  had  been  refused.  Mr.  Coutts  listened  and  said  nothing  ;  but  the  moment  his 
guests  had  retired,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  started  off  to  the  house  of 
the  nobleman  mentioned,  and  requested  the  honour  of  an  interview  with  his 
lordship  the  next  day.  On  the  following  morning  the  nobleman  called  at  the  bank. 
Mr.  Coutts  received  him  with  the  greatest  politeness,  and  taking  thirty  £1,000  notes 
from  a  drawer,  presented  them  to  his  lordship.  The  latter,  very  agreeably 
surprised,  exclaimed,  "  But  what  security  am  I  to  give  you  ?"  "  I  shall  be  satisfied 
with  your  lordship's  note  of  hand,"  was  the  reply.  The  I  0  U  was  instantly  given, 
with  the  remark,  "  I  find  I  shall  require  for  the  present  only  £10,000  ;  I  therefore 
return  you  £20,000,  with  which  you  will  be  pleased  to  open  an  account  in  my 
name."  The  generous — or,  as  it  may  more  truly  be  called,  exceedingly  well- 
calculated — act  of  Mr.  Coutts  was  not  lost  upon  the  nobleman,  who,  in  addition  to 
paying  in,  within  a  few  months,  £200,000  to  his  account,  the  produce  of  the  sale  of 
an  estate,  recommended  several  high  personages  to  patronise  the  bank  in  the 
Strand.  Among  the  new  clients  who  did  so  patronise  it  was  King  George  III. 

Mr.  Coutts  had  not  only  many  friends,  but  real  admirers  among  the  nobility  ; 
and  was  an  object  of  attraction  to  not  a  few  designing  matrons,  who  would  have 
been  but  too  happy  to  marry  their  noble  but  portionless  daughters  to  the  rich 
banker.  These  aristocratic  matrimonial  speculations  were  somewhat  rudely 
dispelled  by  the  choice  which  Mr.  Coutts  made  of  a  wife,  in  the  person  of  Elizabeth 
Starkey,  a  domestic  in  his  brother's  service.  The  union  was  productive,  it  is  said, 
of  great  happiness  to  the  banker  ;  and,  though  children  of  a  servant,  his  three 
daughters  married  three  noblemen — namely,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  the  Earl  of 
Guildford,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Mr. 
Coutts  gave  his  hand  to  Miss  Mellon,  an  actress.  On  this  second  marriage,  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coutts  were  made  the  constant  subjects  of  unworthy  ridicule,  which, 
however,  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  strengthening  the  confidence  of  the 
husband  in  his  wife.  This  confidence  was  displayed  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  the 
last  will  and  testament  of  Mr.  Coutts.  By  this  will  he  left  the  whole  of  his 
fortune,  amounting  to  above  £900,000,  to  his  widow  for  her  sole  use  and  benefit, 
and  at  her  absolute  disposal,  without  the  deduction  of  a  single  legacy  to  any  other 
person.  Mrs.  Coutts  subsequently  married  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's ;  but,  under  her 
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marriage  settlement,  wisely  reserved  to  herself  the  whole  control  of  the  immense 
fortune  left  to  her  by  her  first  husband.  On  her  death  she  bequeathed  the  vast 
property  to  the  favourite  grand-daughter  of  Mr.  Coutts,  Miss  Angela  Burdett — the 
estimable  and  beneficent  lady,  founder  of  so  many  churches  and  schools,  who  is 
now  well  known  as  Miss  Angela  Burdett  Coutts.  Miss  A.  B.  Coutts  continues  to 
be  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  old  bank  in  the  Strand,  the  business  being  con- 
ducted for  her  by  trustees,  under  the  old  style  of  Coutts  and  Co. 

The  banking-house  of  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Co.  sprang  into  existence  about 
the  same  time  as  that  of  Coutts ;  and  there  are  some  interesting  anecdotes  connected 
with  the  history  of  its  origin.  On  the  occasion  of  the  state  visit  of  George  III.  to 
the  city,  on  the  first  Lord  "Mayor's  Day  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  there  was 
considerable  tumult,  and  almost  a  riot,  in  the  great  thoroughfare  from  St.  Paul's 
to  the  Bank.  The  shouts  of  the  people,  added  to  the  dismal  noises  made  by  the 
creaking  of  the  various  signs  over  the  shops — it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
numbering  of  houses  did  not  take  place  before  1770,  the  dwellings  being  dis- 
tinguished previously  by  signs,  such  as  the  "  Leather  Bottle"  of  Messrs.  Hoare,  the 
bankers  in  Fleet  Street — caused  one  of  the  horses  of  the  king's  carriage  to  become 
restive,  so  as  to  cause  imminent  danger  to  the  illustrious  occupants.  In  this 
emergency,  a  worthy  Quaker  and  linendraper,  David  Barclay,  seeing  the  royal 
carriage  swaying  to  and  fro  in  front  of  his  door,  just  opposite  Bow  church,  and  the 
king  and  queen  seriously  alarmed,  stepped  forth  into  the  street,  and  addressed 
George  III.  "  Wilt  thee  alight,  George,  and  thy  wife  Charlotte,  and  come  into  my 
house,  and  see  the  Lord  Mayor's  show  ?"  friend  Barclay  bluntly  inquired  of  the 
majesty  of  England.  The  king,  who  had,  with  many  of  his  family,  a  strong 
partiality  for  Quakers  (imported,  probably,  from  the  Hanoverian  plains,  where 
Herrnhuter  and  other  sets  of  "  Friends"  are  rather  numerous),  condescended  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  the  worthy  linendraper,  and  went  up  into  the  first-floor, 
over  the  shop,  to  see  the  Lord  Mayor's  show.  The  aldermanic  cavalcade  having 
passed,  David  Barclay  introduced  the  whole  of  his  family  to  the  king  and  queen : 
"  George,  King  of  England — Sarah  Barclay,  my  wife ;  Sarah  Barclay,  my  wife 
— George,  King  of  England,"  and  so  forth.  On  taking  his  leave  to  proceed  to 
Guildhall,  his  majesty  said — "David,  let  me  see  thee  at  St.  James's  next 
Wednesday,  and  bring  thy  son  Eobert  with  thee."  David  did  not  care  much  for 
the  invitation,  yet  he  went  westward  into  the  unknown  courtly  region,  to  please  his 
guest  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  show.  When  making  their  appearance  at  the  levee, 
David  and  Kobert  kept  a  little  in  the  background ;  but  the  king  had  no  sooner 
espied  them,  than,  throwing  aside  all  restraint  of  etiquette,  he  descended 
from  the  throne,  and,  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  welcomed  the  linen- 
draper  and  his  son  to  St.  James's.  After  saying  many  kind  words  to  both  of  them, 
he  asked  David  Barclay  what  he  intended  to  do  with  his  son  Kobert :  and,  without 
waiting  for  a  reply,  exclaimed — "  Let  him  come  here,  and  I  will  provide  him  with 
honourable  and  profitable  employment."  The  word  "  profitable1'  sounded  pleasant 
enough  to  the  ears  of  David;  yet  he  was  too  cautious  a  man  to  jump  into  any 
wild  conclusions  about  courtly  honours.  Eeflecting  for  a  moment,  the  Quaker, 
with  many  apologies,  requested  permission  to  refuse  the  royal  offer,  adding — 
"I  fear  the  air  of  your  majesty's  Court  will  not  agree  with  my  son."  The 
compliment  was  by  no  means  a  flattering  one ;  yet  King  George  was  not 
offended,  but  exclaimed,  in  his  peculiar  way — "  Well,  David,  well,  well ;  you 
know  best,  you  know  best.  But  you  must  not  forget  to  let  me  see  you  occa- 
sionally at  St.  James's."  How  often  the  linendraper  and  his  son  went  to  St. 
James's,  or  whether  they  went  at  all,  history  does  not  tell :  it  is  highly  probable 
the  road  from  Cheapside  to  Pall-Mail  was  not  frequently  trodden  by  the  two 
Quakers,  father  and  son.  What  is  certain  is,  that  David  Barclay,  soon  after 
rejecting  the  royal  offer  of  honours,  established  his  son  Kobert  as  a  banker  in 
Lombard  Street,  in  the  well-founded  expectation  that  the  thousands  made  in 
linendrapery  would  grow  into  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  exercise 
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of  the  art  of  banking.  So  it  happened,  indeed;  and  in  the  course  of  time, 
Robert  Barclay,  who  would  have  been  certainly  a  bad  courtier,  became  the 
intelligent  founder  of  one  of  the  most  flourishing  banking  firms  of  the  period. 

The  mode  of  conducting  the  business  of  banking,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  now-a-days.  The  banker 
early  attended  on  'Change,  which  was  usually  over  about  half-past  two  o'clock ; 
he  then  went  home  to  dinner,  and  not  unfrequently  to  the  theatre,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  Lombard  Street,  to  attend  to  his  business,  and  to  finish  his  corres- 
pondence. Late  in  the  day,  when  all  the  letters  were  finished,  the  parcel  was 
despatched  to  the  post-office,  to  go  by  the  night  mail,  leaving  London  at  twelve 
o'clock.  These  midnight  mails  were  curiosities,  which  would  astonish  a  modern 
Londoner,  accustomed  to  railways,  steamers,  and  express  trains  of  forty  miles  an 
hour.  The  whole  correspondence  of  the  British  metropolis,  involving  transactions 
of  perhaps  millions  in  value,  was  entrusted  to  a  number  of  ragged  little  postboys, 
who  carried  the  letters  in  pouches  slung  across  the  horses'  backs. 

In  1863,  the  declared  real  value  of  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise, 
into  and  from  the  United  Kingdom,  was  .€444,955,715.  In  1864  there  was  a  con- 
siderable increase :  the  value  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  had  risen  from 
£217,484,024  in  1861,  to  £248,980,942  in  1863.  The  whole  of  this  increase  had 
been  in  colonial  produce,  the  augmentation  of  which,  in  the  ten  years,  had  been 
£32,017,710.  First  in  the  list  of  foreign  importers,  in  the  place  formerly  occupied 
by  the  United  States,  stands  France ;  which,  in  the  year  1863,  found  in  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  customers  for  the  products  of  her  industry  to  the  amount  of  twenty- 
four  millions  sterling,  or  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  entire  total  we  take  from  all 
the  countries  of  the  world.  Next  comes  Egypt,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  has  doubled  her  import  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom.  Turkey,  although 
she  is  lower  in  the  list,  still  continues  to  make  progress.  From  Japan,  the  imports 
more  than  doubled  in  1863,  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Amongst  the 
remaining  countries,  the  principal  of  those  that  present  an  increase,  are  China,  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Portugal,  Denmark,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 
Argentine  Republic,  Hungary,  Greece,  and  Hayti.  Those  showing  a  decrease  are 
Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  Western  Africa,  New  Canada,  and  Bolivia. 

In  1862  and  1863,  it  appears,  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  the  three 
best  customers  of  Great  Britain  were  India,  the  United  States,  and  Germany.  In 
the  total  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce,  there  was  an  increase  of  18  per  cent, 
in  1863,  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  increase  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
largely  augmented  shipments  to  British  possessions,  which  took  about  fifty-one 
millions  of  goods,  or  considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the  sum  total  of  all  the 
exports.  In  1864,  there  was  a  vast  increase  of  British  trade  with  all  the  nations  of 
the  world.  This  progress  was  particularly  visible  as  regards  India,  the  United 
States,  Turkey,  and  Brazil.  In  every  instance  of  importance,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tions of  France,  Spain,  and  Mexico,  the  amount  of  British  goods  exported  was  larger 
in  1864.  As  regards  France,  the  reaction  from  the  rush  of  trade,  consequent  on 
the  inauguration  of  the  commercial  treaty,  appears  to  be  continuous ;  the  British 
exports  thither  having  been  10  per  cent,  less  in  the  first  six  months  of  1863  than  in 
the  preceding  year  ;  while  in  1864  they  showed  a  still  further  diminution  of  11  per 
cent.  The  five  principal  articles  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  are  cotton, 
iron,  wool,  tea,  and  silk.  The  five  principal  articles  exported,  are  cotton  manu- 
factures, woollen  and  worsted  manufactures,  metals,  iron  and  steel,  linen  manu- 
factures, and  haberdashery  and  millinery.  In  1863,  the  value  of  imported  raw 
cotton  was  much  larger  than  that  of  the  exports  of  manufactured  cotton  goods. 
The  year  1864  was,  in  every  respect,  favourable  to  trade.  The  country  was 
tranquil,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  the  distress  in  Lancashire  was  steadily  dimi- 
nishing; and  the  harvest  was  even  more  plentiful  than  that  of  1863.  The  export*, 
accordingly,  of  British  and  Irish  produce,  increased  from  146  to  160  millions, 
showing  an  increase  of  nearly  fourteen  millions,  or  9  per  cent.  The  return,  indeed, 
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is  not  so  remarkable  as  that  for  the  previous  year,  in  which  there  was  an  increase  of 
twenty-three  millions,   or  18  per  cent. ;  but,  as  the  commissioners  remark,  this 
extraordinary  increase  represented,  to   some  extent,  a  rebound  from  the  depression 
caused  by  the  American  war.     In  1860,  the  British  and  Irish  exports  amounted  to 
nearly  136  millions  ;  but,  in  1861,  they  fell  at  once  to  125  millions;  and  in  1862 
they  fell  again  more  than  another  million.     If  this  be  taken  into  account,  the 
increase  in°the  present  return  will  appear  even  more  remarkable  than  that  in  the 
previous   return,  as  an  increase  on  a  full,  and  not  on  a  diminished,  amount.     Our 
cotton,  woollen,  worsted,  and  linen  manufactures  provide,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  most  important  elements  in  this  increase.     Our  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial 
produce,  which  were  not  depressed  by  the  calamity  of  1860,  display  the  more 
moderate  increase  of  from  fifty  to  fifty-two  millions,  or  about  4  per  cent.     Our 
imports,  from  which,  of  course,  the  materials  for  this  vast  stream  of  exportation  are, 
to  a  large  extent,  supplied,  show  the  most  extraordinary  development  of  all.    They 
are  increasing,  say  the  commissioners,  "  at  a  rate  which  appears  almost  incredible." 
In  1863  they  showed  a  rise  of  twenty-three  millions  over  1862 ;  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  they  again  increased  by  twenty-six  millions.     Since  1859  they  have 
increased  from  179  to  nearly  275  millions,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  twenty  millions 
a  year  ;  and  as  the  rate  has  been  increasing  the  last  two  years,  it  would  seem  that 
four  years  more  will  repeat  this  astonishing  result.     Cotton,  flax,  hemp  and  jute, 
tobacco  and   wool,  supply  the  most  important  elements  in  this  increase.      It  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  total  proportion  of  this  vast  importation  which  is  con- 
sumed at  home ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  general  consumption  is  steadily  on  the 
increase,  and  that,  if  any  article  exhibits  a  decrease,  it  is  either  from  some  tem- 
porary cause,  or  because  another  is  taking  its  place.     Coffee,  for  instance,  shows  a 
small  decrease,  but  only  to  make  way  for  an  increase  in  chicory  and  tea ;  and  a 
small  decrease  in  the  year  on  the  consumption  of  unrefined  sugar,  had  already  been 
converted  into  a  large  increase  at  the  date  the  report  was  written.     The  decline 
during   1864  was  simply  due  to  a  temporary  derangement  of  the  sugar  trade, 
caused  by  the  budget  of  that  year.     The  stream  soon  steadied  itself,  and  now  flows 
stronger  than  ever.     The  last  great  feature  of  these  streams  of  commerce,  is  the 
revenue  they  produce;  and  if  this  exhibits  a  diminution,  it  is  only  because  we 
have  asked  them  for  less,  and  not  because  they  had  less  to  give.     In  point  of  fact, 
the  less  we  ask,  the  more,  in  proportion,  do  we  receive ;  and  our  revenue  may  be 
said  to  be  really  increasing,  though  the  actual  amount  of  our  income  is  diminished. 
The  customs  revenue  for  1863  amounted  to  £23,217,637  ;  and  of  this  we  abandoned, 
principally  on  the  sugar  duties,  more  than  a  million  and  a-half ;  so  that  all  we 
asked  from  the  customs  of  1864,  was  £21,473,253.     Instead  of  this,  however,  they 
have  presented  us  with  £22,293,503,  or  £820,250  beyond  what  we  expected.     The 
same  process  continued  throughout  the  four  following  years.     Within  that  time  we 
have  relinquished  more  than  six  millions  of  customs'  revenue ;  but  of  this  more 
than  three  millions  and  a-half  have  been  returned  to  us. 

In  1863,  there  were  10,677  sailing  vessels,  employing  36,720  men,  engaged  in 
the  home  trade;  and  456  steamers,  employing  7,095  men.  By  home  trade,  it  must 
be  remembered,  we  mean  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  ports  between  the 
limits  of  the  river  Elbe  and  Brest.  In  the  same  year,  there  were  sailing  vessels, 
engaged  partly  in  home,  and  partly  in  foreign  trade,  to  the  number  of  1,720,  with 
10,831  men;  and  ninety  steam-vessels,  with  1,693  men.  The  number  of  registered 
sailing  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  with  the  men  employed,  exclusive  of 
masters,  was,  in  1863,  7,360,  with  106,100  men.  The  same  year  there  were  em- 
ployed in  the  foreign  trade,  574  steam-vessels,  with  22,288  men.  The  total  number 
and  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  employed  in 
the  home  and  the  foreign  trade,  inclusive  of  those  engaged  partly  at  home  and 
partly  abroad,  was,  in  1863,  20,877  vessels,  4,795,279  tons,  104,727  men. 

The  colonies  and  dependencies  of  Great  Britain  embrace  about  one-third  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  and  nearly  a  fourth  of  its  population.     Official  returns  state 
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the  area  of  these  possessions  to  be  3,319,649  square  miles,  or  nearly  thirty  times 
the  extent  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  this  vast  dominion,  933,722  square  miles 
are  in  India,  1,587,434  in  Australia,  and  523,162  in  North  America.  The  popu- 
lation was,  according  to  the  latest  return,  144,499,761,  or  five  times  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  this  number,  135,634,244  are  the  presumed  popula- 
tion of  British  India.  The  imperial  expenditure  for  the  whole  of  these  colonies 
and  dependencies,  except  the  empire  of  India,  amounted  to  £3,509,465,  for  the 
year  ending  March  31st,  1862.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  expenditure  was  incurred 
for  military  purposes  ;  the  cost  of  the  civil  administration  not  amounting  to  more 
than  £167,222,  or  considerably  less  than  one-twentieth  part  of  the  whole  sum.  The 
total  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufacture,  to  the  colonies  and 
dependencies  of  the  kingdom,  were  of  the  value  of  £42,245,377  in  1861,  of 
£41,895,039  in  1862,  and  £50,919,654  in  1863.  The  total  population  of  these 
possessions  took,  per  man,  7s.  worth  of  British  produce  in  the  year  1863,  a  sum  which 
we  expect  to  see  increased  as  civilisation  is  extended,  and  as  peace  prevails.  We 
have  exploded  some  fallacies ;  we  have  got  rid  of  some  erroneous  ideas ;  we 
have  destroyed  some  restrictions.  All  the  while  we  were  doing  this,  interested  or 
shortsighted  individuals  were  prophesying  evil.  We  had  destroyed  the  landlords ; 
we  were  next  to  ruin  the  colonies  and  the  shipping  interest.  So  said  the  Tories  all 
over  the  land ;  so  said  wealthy  ship-owners  like  the  late  Duncan  Dunbar,  who 
had  risen  from  poverty,  and  left  behind  him,  to  go  to  distant  relations,  a  million 
and  a-half  of  money.  Our  new  policy  has  been  proved  to  be  the  best.  The 
more  protection  is  abandoned,  and  free  trade  encouraged,  the  better  is  it  for  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  men — for  the  colonist  abroad,  as  well  as  for  the  manu- 
facturer at  home.  Englishmen  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  healthful  and 
peaceful  revelations  of  free  trade. 

As  illustrating  the  enormous  extent  of  our  trade  and  commerce,  we  add  some 
later  returns. 

The  registrar-general  of  shipping  reports,  that,  in  the  year  1865,  there  were 
21,626  British  registered  vessels  (exclusive  of  river  steamers  and  colonial  vessels) 
employed  in  the  home  and  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  not  reckoning- 
repeated  voyages.  The  tonnage  was  5,408,451,  and  the  number  of  men  employed, 
197,643.  The  crews  are  classified  according  to  capacity,  thus — Mates,  24,292 ; 
petty  officers,  13,546;  able  seamen,  72,058;  ordinary  seamen,  19,221;  apprentices 
and  boys,  20,063;  other  persons,  16,241;  engineers,  3,178;  firemen,  8,724; 
foreigners,  20,280;  Lascars,  40.  Comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  the 
previous  year,  we  find  an  increase  of  113  ships,  199,983  tons,  and  1,887  men. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  pig  and  puddled  iron  from  the  United  Kingdom 
has  greatly  increased  of  late  years.  In  1850,  the  value  was  £348,074;  in  1851, 
£452,119;  in  1852,  £557,586;  in  1853,  £1,056,310;  in  1854,  £1,244,853;  in 
1855,  £1,072,428  ;  in  1856,  £1,385,1 18  ;  in  1857,  £1,609,115;  in  1858,  £1,084,170; 
in  1859,  £901,927;  in  1860,  £974,065;  in  1861,  £1,044,304;  in  1862,  £1,303,641 ; 
in  1863,  £1,287,968;  in  1864,  £1,412,352;  and  in  1865,  £1,591,063.  For  the 
first  three  months  of  1866,  the  value  of  the  pig  and  puddled  iron  exported  was 
£298,452,  as  compared  with  £252,686  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1865,  and 
£256,639  in  1864.  The  quantities  of  pig  and  puddled  iron  exported,  year  by  year, 
sincel85(),  were  as  follows : — 1850, 141,973  tons ;  1851,  201,264  tons ;  1852, 240,491 
tons;  1853,  333,585  tons;  1854,  293,432  tons;  1855,  291,776 tons;  1856,357,326 
tons;  1857,422,086  tons;  1858,  363,143  tons;  1859,  316,376  tons;  1860,342,556 
tons;  1861,  388,004  tons;  1862,  444,708  tons ;  1863,  466,423  tons;  1864,465,985 
tons;  1865,  543,018  tons.  For  the  first  three  months  of  1866,  the  quantities 
reached  87,271  tons,  as  compared  with  88,993  tons  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1865,  and  82,925  tons  in  1864. 

In  1856,  the  imports  of  wool  into  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
1 16,2 11, 392  Ib.  In  1857,  the  total  rose  to  129,749,898  Ib. ;  but  in  1858  it 
declined  to  126,738,723 Ib.  In  1859,  the  imports  were  1 33,284,634 Ib.;  and  in 
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1860,  148,396,577  Ib.  In  1861,  there  was  again  a  check,  and  the  imports  receded 
to  147,172,841  Ib.  In  1862,  there  was  a  great  advance,  and  the  receipts  rose 
to  171,943,472 Ib.  In  1863,  there  was  a  further  advance  to  177,377,664  Ib.; 
in  1864,  to  206,473,045  Ib.;  and  in  1865,  to  212,206,747  Ib.  The  imports  have 
thus  nearly  doubled  in  ten  years.  The  exports  of  wool  have,  however,  greatly 
increased  during  the  same  period.  In  1856,  they  amounted  to  26,679,793  Ib.;  in 
1857,  to  36,487,219  Ib.;  in  1858,  to  26,701,542  Ib. ;  in  1859,  to  29,106,750  Ib. ;  in 
1860,  to  30,761,867  Ib. ;  in  1861,  to  54,377,104  Ib. ;  in  1862,  to  48,076,499  Ib. ;  in 
1863,  to  63,927,961  Ib.;  in  1864,  to  55,933,739  Ib. ;  and  in  1865,  to  82,444,930  Ib. 
The  excess  of  the  imports  over  the  exports  was  as  follows,  in  each  year : — 1856, 
89,531,5-99  Ib.;  1857,  93,262,679  Ib. ;  1858,  100,037,181  Ib.;  1859, 104,177,884 Ib.; 
1860,  11 7,634,7 10  Ib.;  1861,  92,795,737  Ib.;  1862,  123,866,973  Ib. ;  1863, 
1 1 3,449,703  Ib.;  1864,  150,539,306  Ib. ;  and  1865,  129,761,817  Ib. 

It  appears  that  the  total  quantity  of  cotton  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1856,  was  1,023,886,304  Ib. ;  in  1857,  969,318,896  Ib. ;  in  1858, 
1,034,342,176  Ib.;  in  1859,  1,225,989,072 Ib.;  in  1860, 1,390,938,752  Ib. ;  in  1861, 
1,256,984,736  Ib.;  in  1862,  523,973,296  Ib.;  in  1863,  669,583,264 Ib. ;  in  1864, 
893,304,720 Ib.;  and  in  1865,  977,978,288  Ib.  In  consequence  of  the  great  and 
general  reduction  of  the  European  stocks  of  cotton,  the  exports  of  cotton  from  the 
United  Kingdom  have  very  greatly  increased  of  late,  having  been — 146,660,864  Ib. 
in  1856;  131,927,600  Ib.  in  1857;  149,609,600  Ib.  in  1858;  175,143,136  Ib.  in 
1859;  250,339,040  Ib.  in  1860;  298,287,920  Ib.  in  1861;  214,714,528  Ib.  in 
1862;  241,352,496  Ib.  in  1863;  214,702,304  Ib.  in  1864;  and  302,908,928  Ib.  in 
1865.  The  excess  of  the  imports  of  cotton  over  the  exports  of  cotton  was 
thus  :— 877,225,440  Ib.  in  1856;  837,391,296  Ib.  in  1857;  884,732,576  Ib.  in 
1858;  1,050,845,936  Ib.  in  1859;  1,140,599,712  Ib.  in  1860;  958,696,81 6  Ib.  in 
1861;  309,258,768  Ib.  in  1862;  428,230,768  Ib.  in  1863;  648,602,416  Ib.  in 
1864;  and  675,069,360  Ib.  in  1865.  It  was  the  small  increase,  in  1866,  in  the 
quantity  of  cotton  available  for  British  consumption,  which  enabled  prices  to  be  so 
well  maintained  after  the  termination  of  the  American  war.  Thus,  in  1859,  cotton 
averaged  6'76<Z.  per  Ib. ;  in  1860,  7-17cZ.  per  Ib. ;  in  1861,  7'39rf.  per  Ib. ;  in  1862, 
14-24d  per  Ib.;  in  1863,  21-97d.  per  Ib.;  in  1864,  21-Old.  per  Ib. ;  and  in  1865, 
W-20d.  per  Ib. 

As  an  indication  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  we  may  state  that,  in  1864,  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  railways,  shares  and  loans  combined,  was  £425,7 19,613, 
at  that  time  paying,  on  an  average,  4£  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  engaged  in  their 
construction  and  equipment. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

S5CIETY,    LITERATURE,    SCIENCE,    AND  ART. 

LET  us  glance   briefly  at  the    new  generation  born  and  nurtured  while  Lord 
Palmerston  was  running  his  distinguished  career. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  society  had  much  improved.  In  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life,  the  Times  had  taken  to  the  discussion  of  social  questions;  from  which  it 
appeared  that  wealth  and  luxury  had  produced  their  usual  effect,  and  that  the  in- 
tegrity and  sternness  of  principle  of  an  earlier  and  better  day  were  rare.  There  were 
serious  controversies,  as  to  anonytnas  and  pretty  horse-breakers,  admitted  into  the 
columns  of  the  Times ;  and  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  confesses  that  he  had  witnessed, 
on  the  part  of  young  men,  an  amount  of  indecorum  which  would  not  have  been 
permitted  in  his  youth. 
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The  Times,  not  very  long  ago,  astonished  the  public  by  a  fierce  attack  on 
tobacco  and  cigars,  and  their  friends  and  consumers.  The  writer  evinced  an 
amusing  ignorance  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  English.  Lord  Palmerston 
was  no  friend  of  tobacco.  It  might  have  been  written  at  his  request ;  but  he  was 
the  last  man  to  do  anything  to  make  himself  unpopular.  A  good  letter  on  the 
subject,  of  course,  immediately  appeared  in  reply.  The  writer,  "  Nimbus,"  asked 
permission  to  say  a  word  in  defence  of  his  favourite  vice.  "  I  quite  admit,"  he  says, 
"  that  the  habit  of  smoking  has  increased  and  grown  upon  the  English  nation  to 
an  immense  extent  lately ;  for  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  memory  carries  me  back 
to  a  period  when  the  mere  act  of  walking  down  St.  James's  Street  or  Piccadilly,  in 
broad  daylight,  with  a  cigar  in  the  mouth,  would  have  cancelled  the  best  reputation 
in  London ;  whereas  now,  that  cigar  is  no  impediment  to  the  most  gracious  bow 
from  the  haughtiest  head,  or  the  sweetest  smile  from  the  rosiest  mouth.  But  I 
also  remember  that  the  past  generation  held  him  a  snob  who  called  St.  James's 
Street  anything  but  '  St.  Jeems's  Street,'  or  Rome  other  than  '  Room.'  So  I  main- 
tain that,  like  these  trifles  and  the  hoops  of  our  wives,  which  are  no  trifles,  smoking 
is  a  fashion ;  and  this  fashion  being  adopted  by  a  majority  among  the  males  of  the 
kingdom,  our  iron-plated  females  have  wisely  recognised  it,  as  we  have  done  their 
crinolines,  as  an  accomplished  fact.  Wisely  I  say,  for  they  well  know  that  if  we 
have  taken  up  a  bad  habit  we  have  dropped  a  worse.  Three-bottle  men  have 
disappeared.  We  no  longer  reel  hiccupping  and  maudlin  into  the  drawing-room 
after  dinner,  and  we  can  usually  get  to  bed  without  assistance.  We  are  no  longer 
Tony  Lumpkins  in  youth,  and  Squire  Westerns  in  age.  We  may  have  lost  a  certain 
finikin  Frenchified  pseudo-politeness  of  manners  ;  but  I  think  that,  on  the  whole, 
in  spite  of  their  cigars,  English  gentlemen  are  as  good  gentlemen  now  as  ever. 
Nobody  ever  smokes  in  drawing-rooms,  or  any  rooms  frequented  by  ladies.  I  have 
travelled  much,  and  smoked  much,  too,  on  railways,  and  I  never  yet  saw  smoking 
obtruded,  to  the  annoyance  of  other  passengers.  If  railway  companies  choose  to 
ignore  a  national  want,  and  do  not  supply  smoking  compartments,  they  cannot  com- 
plain if  the  linings  of  their  carriages  occasionally  give  an  olfactory  contradiction  to 
the  stern  prohibition  hanging  above  them.  Once  I  confess  I  did  smoke  in  spite  of 
the  strenuous  objections  of  a  fellow-passenger ;  but  he  had  a  basket  of  fish  with 
him.  I  offered,  however,  to  desist  if  he  threw  his  fish  out  of  the  window ;  but  this 
he  declined  to  do ;  so  I  smoked  on.  Who  shall  blame  me  ?" 

We  have  much  evidence  that  the  education  of  the  English  gentleman  is 
unsatisfactory,  and  that  in  too  many  cases  he  is  a  better  sportsman  or  rider  than 
philosopher  or  student.  Physical  education  is,  of  course,  a  great  thing ;  but  it  is 
not  the  end  for  which  man  was  created.  And  in  the  present  condition  of  society, 
when  self-defence  is  superseded  by  the  protection  of  the  law,  perhaps  it  is  of  less 
consequence  than  at  any  other  time.  Our  great  public  schools  are  expected  to  do 
something  better  than  turn  out  first-rate  cricketers,  or  ardent  patrons  of  the  turf. 
We  want  men  in  the  higher  walks  of  life — of  generous  sympathies — of  enlightened 
views — of  lofty  culture ;  leaders  in  reality,  as  they  are  socially  by  position,  and 
wealth  and  rank.  It  does  not  seem  that  such  is  the  case.  Instead,  we  have 
effeminate  mannikins  of  the  Lord  Dundreary  class,  or  fine  specimens  of  animalism 
of  a  lower  form — of  which  Mr.  Windbam  is  an  illustrious  type.  Our  working-men 
are  rapidly  becoming  intelligent  and  educated ;  our  middle  classes  supply  us  with 
leading  orators  and  thinkers,  and  statesmen  and  divines ;  but  the  further  we  ascend 
in  the  scale  of  society,  the  more  barrenness,  intellectually  speaking,  do  we  find. 
Of  course,  the  enervating  effects  of  wealth  and  rank  have  much  to  do  with  this. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  not  a  little  of  the  blame  is  due  to  the 
education  given  at  our  public  schools.  This  is  more  apparent  when  we  recollect 
the  impulse  given  when  a  teacher  has  been  found,  at  a  public  school,  conscious  of 
the  peculiar  claims  of  his  position,  and  anxious  and  able  to  meet  them.  No  sooner, 
for  instance,  had  Dr.  Arnold  remodelled  Rugby,  than  it  was  at  once  confessed,  even 
by  Dr.  Arnold's  opponents — for  he  had  many — how  much  more  thoughtful  were  the 
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men  from  Rugby  than  from  other  public  schools.  Even  to  this  day  this  is 
manifest.  We  have  only  one  real  statesman  amongst  the  younger  portion  of  the 
aristocracy  at  this  time — that  is  Lord  Stanley.  He  was  a  Kugby  boy.  This 
question  of  public  schools  is  an  important  one :  it  concerns  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  in  the  land.  The  Public  Schools  Commission  have  done  well  in  attentively 
inquiring  into  the  whole  matter.  In  the  appendix  to  the  report,  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  the  universities  declared,  that  the  preparation  for  the 
university  course  was  imperfectly  performed  in  the  great  public  schools,  more 
especially  in  the  elementary  parts  of  grammar,  and  in  mathematics.  Indeed,  so 
imperfect  is  it,  that  one-half  of  the  young  men  are  unable  to  pass  their  matricu- 
lation examination,  which  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  is  also  said  that  their 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  of  English  literature  and  of  arithmetic,  is  most 
unsatisfactory.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  five-sixths  of  the  pupil  teachers  who  received 
aid  from  government,  were  better  readers  than  the  men  who  went  up  for  admission 
into  the  universities.  The  deficiencies  of  our  public  schools  are  great.  At  Eton, 
for  instance,  there  is  no  provision  made  for  the  study  of  English  or  of  French. 
The  head-master,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  boys  should  have 
mastered  French  previously  to  going  there.  The  Public  Schools  Commission 
appear  to  have  performed  their  task  wisely  and  well.  They  sat  for  three  years,  and 
exhibited  the  most  unwearied  zeal  in  eliciting  information  by  every  possible 
means — by  printed  queries,  oral  examinations,  private  letters,  and  personal  visits. 
They  collected  thus  an  immense  amount  of  information,  which  they  have  digested 
with  great  fairness ;  and  which,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Stanhope,  could  not  but 
be  of  signal  advantage.  Perhaps  never  was  the  propriety  of  the  classics  being 
made  the  leading  study  in  our  schools  better  put.  "  We  are  convinced,"  write  the 
commissioners,  "  that  the  best  materials  available  to  Englishmen  for  these  studies 
are  furnished  by  the  language  and  literature  of  Greece  and  Eome.  From  the 
regular  structure  of  these  languages— from  their  logical  accuracy  and  expression — 
from  the  comparative  ease  with  which  their  etymology  is  traced  and  reduced  to 
general  laws — from  their  severe  canons  of  taste  and  style — from  the  very  fact  that 
they  are  dead,  and  have  been  handed  down  to  us  directly  from  the  periods  of  their 
highest  perfection,  comparatively  untouched  by  the  inevitable  process  of  degenera- 
tion and  decay — they  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  finest  and  most  serviceable  models 
we  have  for  the  study  of  language."  Again,  they  say — "  Besides  this,  it  is  at  least  a 
reasonable  opinion  that  this  literature  has  had  a  powerful  effect  in  moulding  and 
animating  the  statesmanship  and  political  life  of  Englishmen."  It  is  not,  then,  of 
the  time  devoted  to  classic  literature  that  we  complain.  But  surely,  when  a  lad, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  leaves  a  public  school  for  the  university,  he  ought  to  be  a 
fair  classic ;  should  be  able  to  speak  French  or  German  with  fluency  and  correctness ; 
and  ought  to  have  some  idea  of  natural  science.  By  all  means  let  English 
gentlemen  be  good  classics.  As  Dr.  Temple  remarks — "  Modern  literature  is  not 
fully  intelligible  except  to  those  who  have  studied  the  classics."  Indeed,  we  go  as 
far  as  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  and  assert  that  classic  life  contains  precisely  the  true 
correctives  for  the  chief  defects  of  modern  life.  But,  unfortunately,  most  of  our 
gentry  leave  our  great  public  schools  as  poor  classical  scholars  as  they  are  ignorant 
of  modern  languages  or  of  the  natural  sciences.  For  gentlemen  of  leisure,  and 
position,  and  wealth,  no  cultivation  of  the  intellect  can  be  too  great.  It  is  on 
their  intellectual  supremacy  that  they  must  depend,  if  they  would  guard  and 
preserve  their  political  power.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  not  being  educated  to  the  best  of  their  ability ;  they  know  that  knowledge 
is  power ;  and  in  spite  of  the  hard  struggle  of  life,  and  the  debasing  influence  of 
the  search  after  riches,  they  will  sooner  or  later  attain  it.  But  there  is  danger  to 
our  upper  classes  lest  they  forget  that  it  is  their  privilege  to  do  the  state  some 
service — that  they  abandon  their  duties — that  they  sink  into  sensualists,  and  thus 
lower  the  tone  of  action  and  of  thought  in  the' community  at  large.  And  to  this 
result  a  low  state  of  education  in  our  public  schools  would  contribute. 
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Unfortunately,  also,  middle-class  education  is  very  deficient ;  and  hence  the 
taste  which  has  filled  London  with  music-halls,  and  which  has  made  the  Alhambra 
pay  as  a  place  of  amusement ;  while,  as  a  scientific  institution,  it  soon  became 
bankrupt. 

It  may  be  asked — Do  we  degenerate  as  a  race  ?  or  is  great  mechanical  and 
intellectual  progress  consistent  with  a  state  of  morality  by  no  means  of  a  pro- 
gressive order?  At  the  end  of  her  tale  of  Lady  A udley's  Secret,  Miss  Braddon 
adds  a  moral  drawn  from  Scripture,  and,  therefore,  to  be  assumed  unquestioningly. 
She  says — "  I  hope  no  one  will  take  objection  to  my  story  because  the  end  of  it 
leaves  the  good  people  all  happy  and  at  peace.  If  my  experience  of  life  has  not  been 
very  long,  it  has  at  least  been  manifold  ;  and  I  can  safely  subscribe  to  that  which 
a  mighty  king  and  a  great  philosopher  declared,  when  he  said,  that  neither  the 
experience  of  his  youth  nor  of  his  age  had  ever  shown  him  the  righteous  forsaken, 
nor  his  seed  begging  bread."  So  far,  Lady  Audley's  Secret  is  a  tale  of  unexception- 
able morality  ;  yet  the  taste  which  delights  even  in  a  truthful  picture  of  feminine 
rascality  and  atrocity,  is  not  of  the  highest  or  the  purest.  There  was  a  time  when 
woman,  however  imperfect  in  real  life — and  that  she  is  often  sadly  imperfect  we  sor- 
rowfully admit — in  the  page  of  the  novelist  was  radiant  with  every  virtue.  She  was 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning ;  and  the  fault  was  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  her 
lord  and  master,  man.  What  an  excellent  girl  was  Pamela ;  how  good  was  Clarissa 
Harlowe ;  how  virtuous  Dr.  Primrose's  daughter !  Sir  Walter  Scott's  heroines,  if 
not  very  clever,  or  deeply  read  in  science,  were  good  wives  and  excellent  mothers. 
The  lady  of  the  novelist  has  lost  these  primitive  graces.  It  may  be  that  the 
character  of  the  sex  has  been  modified  by  advancing  civilisation ;  it  may  be  that, 
as  she  has  become  more  tenacious  of  her  right,  she  has  become  less  careful  about 
the  commission  of  wrong.  The  lady  of  the  modern  novel  is  an  enigma ;  she  has 
no  heart  ;  she  has  every  fascination  ;  she  is  such  a  one  as — 

"  Idalian  Aphrodite,  beautiful, 
Fresh  aa  the  foam  new-bathed  in  Parthian  wells," 

and  quite  as  ready  for  mischief  as  that  same  well-known  divinity.  Perhaps  she 
has  rather  the  advantage  of  the  goddess,  as  she  always  dresses  remarkably  well, 
and  is  got  up,  as  the  penny-a-liners  say,  regardless  of  expense.  Of  this  new 
theory  of  woman  Miss  Braddon  has  made  triumphant  use.  Mr.  Thackeray  had  a 
dim  perception  of  the  truth ;  Mr.  George  Sala  saw  it  more  fully ;  but  to  Miss 
Braddon  it  has  been  given  to  develop  it  in  all  its  entirety.  Lady  Audley  has  no 
redeeming  virtue.  She  begins  sinning  in  the  first  volume,  and  does  not  leave  off 
the  bad  habit  till  death  finds  her  unrepentant  at  Villebrumeuse,  where  she  dies, 
after  a  long  illness,  described  as  maladia  de  languer.  Her  character  is  wonder- 
fully drawn.  She  is  consistent  throughout  in  her  unrelenting  selfishness,  and  her 
power  to  ruin  and  fascinate.  Bad  women,  we  are  told,  are  worse  than  bad  men.  It 
seems,  also,  as  if  we  must  go  to  a  woman  to  learn  how  bad  a  woman  may  be.  Miss 
Braddon  has  thrown  her  soul  into  her  task ;  and  the  result  is  a  masterly  per- 
formance, and,  what  common  people  understand  and  appreciate  better,  an 
extraordinary  success.  No  part  of  the  tale  is  scamped.  Miss  Braddon  writes 
with  a  pre-Eaphaelite  love  of,  and  eye  for,  detail ;  and  yet  with  all  the  vivacity  and 
freedom  of  a  woman  of  the  world.  She  never  fatigues,  nor  takes  you  on  one  side, 
to  tell  you  how  bad  A  is,  and  how  good  B.  We  have  no  stock  characters — no  bold 
dragoon,  no  muscular  Christian,  nor  even  a  consumptive  and  deeply  interesting 
curate.  To  some  the  absence  of  these  personages  may  be  a  serious  drawback ;  but 
not  so  will  feel  the  majority:  and  Lady  Audley's  Secret  had  an  enormous  sale, 
and  is  still  one  of  the  most  popular  tales  in  the  market.  We  do  not  blame  Miss 
Braddon.  Her  clear  insight  into  what  suits  the  age,  and  what  it  sympathises 
with,  and  her  remarkable  power,  which  enables  her,  month  after  month,  and  year 
after  year,  to  supply  novels  to  the  public,  are  not  to  be  made  subjects  of  censure. 
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There  must  be  the  charm  of  truth  about  her  pages,  as  well  as  genius,  or  their  power 
on  the  public  inind  would  be  limited  and  evanescent. 

The  name  of  Charles  Dickens,  of  course,  occupies  the  first  rank  among  the 
novelists  of  the  day.  His  genius  is  something  wonderful ;  his  pathos  and  humour 
are  exquisite  :  while  his  love  of  all  that  is  good  ;  his  deep  sympathy  with  humanity 
in  all  its  sufferings  and  trials  ;  his  abhorrence  of  what  is  false — render  his  numerous 
writings  most  acceptable  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  her  majesty's  subjects. 
Every  one  reads,  and  every  one  understands,  Charles  Dickens.  His  works  are  a 
library  in  themselves.  He  commenced  with  the  Pickwick  Papers,  which  took  the 
town  by  storm ;  they  were  followed  by  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Oliver  Twist,  Barnaby 
Rudge,  American  Notes  for  General  Circulation,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  Dombey 
and  Son,  David  Copperfield,  Bleak  House,  Hard  Times,  Little  Dorrit,  Our  Mutual 
Friend,  and  Christmas  stories  innumerable.  Mr.  Dickens  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  guild  of  literature  and  art :  and  as  chairman  at  public  charity  dinners,  is  in 
great  request ;  his  speeches,  on  all  such  occasions,  being  generally  of  the  most 
felicitous  character.  This  popular  writer  was  born  at  Landport,  Portsmouth, 
February,  1812.  His  father  was  a  newspaper  reporter,  and  young  Dickens  gave  up 
the  study  of  the  law  to  follow  in  his  father's  steps.  His  first  engagement  was  on 
the  True  Sun,  then  an  ultra-liberal  paper:  He  next  gained  an  appointment  on 
the  Morning  Chronicle ;  and  in  the  columns  of  the  same  paper  appeared  his  first 
work — Sketches  of  English  Life  and  Character,  afterwards  re-published  under  the 
title  of  Sketches  by  Boz.  The  first  of  these  sketches  was  published  in  the  old 
Monthly  Magazine.  A  passenger  by  the  Britannia,  when  Mr.  Dickens  took  his 
American  trip,  wrote — "Having  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  Britannia,  with 
Mr.  Dickens,  I  recollect  a  few  of  his  observations  made  to  me  on  the  passage.  I 
asked  him  the  origin  of  the  signature  "  Boz."  He  said  that  he  had  a  little  brother 
•who  used  to  resemble  Moses,  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  that  he  used  to  call  him 
Moses  also ;  but  a  younger  girl,  who  could  not  then  articulate  plainly,  was  in  the 
habit  of  calling  him  Bozie,  or  Boz.  This  simple  and  natural  occurrence  made  him 
assume  that  name  in  the  first  article  he  risked  to  the  public ;  and  therefore  he 
continued  the  same,  as  the  first  effort  was  approved  of."  The  Sketches  by  Boz  at 
once  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  attained  great  success.  Another  pub- 
lisher came  to  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Dickens,  and  Seymour,  the  comic  draughts- 
man; the  one  to  write,  and  the  other  to  illustrate,  a  book  which  should  exhibit  the 
adventures  of  a  party  of  Cockney  sportsmen  ;  hence  the  appearance  of  the  matchless 
Pickwick  Papers,  a  work  of  which  the  reader  can  never  tire.  After  the  series  had 
been  commenced,  poor  Seymour  committed  suicide ;  and  Mr.  Hablot  K.  Browne 
was  selected  to  continue  the  illustrations,  which  he  did  under  the  signature  of  P.hiz. 
Mr.  Dickens,  in  the  meantime,  had  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Hogarth, 
an  eminent  musical  composer,  and  was  now  on  his  way  to  fame  and  fortune.  In 
1846  he  founded  a  new  morning  paper — the  Daily  News — of  which  he  was,  for  a 
time,  the  editor.  He  organised  a  large  literary  staff;  he  engaged  some  of  the  best 
of  the  reporters  ;  gathered  around  him  some  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  the 
day :  but  the  paper  succeeded  so  indifferently,  that  Mr.  Dickens  retired  from  his 
post.  He  then  established  Household  Words,  which  was  a  complete  success ;  and 
in  it  appeared  that  admirable  little  work,  his  Child's  History  of  England.  Of 
late  he  has  principally  appeared  before  the  public  as  reader  of  his  own  works,  which 
readings  have  resulted  in  immense  satisfaction  to  his  hearers,  and  in  great  pecuniary 
gain  to  himself.  In  conclusion,  we  may  add,  in  the  words  of  a  cotemporary  critic — 
"  Such  teeming  wealth  of  invention  as  we  have  indicated,  not  displayed,  could  only 
issue  from  an  exuberant  vitality,  increasing  by  its  own  action.  In  Mr.  Dickens 
this  overflowing  jovial  life  shows  itself,  not  alone  in  literature,  but  in  citizenship. 
His  speeches  at  public  institutions  and  soirees ;  his  aid  to  social  institutions ;  his 
researches  into  the  condition  of  the  poor ;  his  theatrical  performances — recreations 
which  with  others  would  be  labours — all  flow  from  the  same  exhaustless  fount  of 
personal  energy.  What  benevolence  has  guided  his  efforts ;  what  generous  sym- 
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pathy  he  has  shown  to  the  literary  worker ;  what  manly  ground  he  has  taken  as  to 
the  claims  of  literature  itself,  are  known  to  all.  As  a  writer,  whether  viewed  with 
regard  to  the  number  or  the  truth  of  his  conceptions,  it  is  no  hyperbole  to  call  him 
the  Shakespeare  of  familiar  life.  As  an  individual,  he  has  wielded  more  authority 
than  any  previous  member  of  his  class,  and  wielded  it  for  the  best  ends." 

England's  chief  poet,  of  course,  is  Lord  Palmerston's  county  neighbour  (for 
Eomsey  is  but  a  few  miles  from  the  Isle  of  Wight),  Alfred  Tennyson.  Our  age  of 
action,  of  scheming,  and  making  money,  does  not  seem  to  be  rich  in  poetical 
genius.  The  masters  of  song  have  died  out,  and  there  are  few  to  take  their  vacant 
places.  Tennyson  was  born  in  the  year  1810,  in  his  father's  parsonage  in  Lincoln- 
shire. He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  wrote  a  lyric  poem  there.  In  1830,  he 
published  Poems,  Chiejly  Lyrical,  in  his  own  name,  which  attracted  little  attention. 
In  1842r  he  came  more  prominently  before  the  reading  world ;  and  though  even 
then  he  was  discouraged  by  hostile  criticism,  his  growth  in  public  favour  has 
ever  since  been  rapid ;  and  now  all  the  young  men  and  young  ladies  of  the 
present  day  swear  by  Tennyson,  as  their  fathers  did  by  Wordsworth  or  Scott, 
Byron,  Southey,  or  Moore.  "Tennyson's  biography,"  says  a  writer  in  Men  of  the 
Time,  "  may  be  said  to  be  represented  by  his  poems.  He  has  given  his  life  to  them. 
He  does  not  go  into  society.  He  has  lived  alone,  or  among  a  few  friends,  in  or 
near  London,  for  many  years ;  and  latterly,  since  his  marriage,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
He  is  understood  to  be  desirous  of  having  this  retiring  disposition,  and  dislike  of 
publicity,  respected  ;  and  what  little  a  curious  inquirer  might  learn  of  his  private 
life,  a  right-minded  biographer  would  not  be  garrulous  enough  to  repeat.  This 
retirement  and  delicacy,  this  fastidiousness  and  sensibility,  are  apparent  in  their 
effect  OR  his  works.  Care,  thought,  tenderness,  religious  sentiment,  and  brooding 
meditation  are  visible  therein.  He  came  just  in  the  dead  lull  which  followed  the 
noisy  popularity  of  the  great  poets  of  the  first  half  of  this  century.  A  new  poet 
with  a  new  manner.  He  had  a  prosaic  epoch  to  meet  and  conquer ;  could  not 
expect,  and  did  not  achieve  a  hasty  fame ;  hence  he  had  to  fall  back  on  his  own 
geniiis :  and  circumstances  combined  with  character  to  make  him  an  elaborate  and 
fastidious  artist  in  expectation.  No  man  more  skilfully  and  curiously  labours  to 
perfect  his  work.  He  is  the  most  classical  man  of  what  has  been  called  the 
Romantic  school.  In  politics,  we  believe,  he  is  a  Liberal.  Besides  his  salary  as 
laureate,  he  receives  a  pension  from  the  crown ;  but  we  have  understood  that 
this  was  a  kind  of  compensation  for  some  pecuniary  claim  which  he  had  on 
government."  In  1847  appeared  the  Princess;  in  1850,  In  Memoriam;  in 
1852,  the  Ode  for  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  in  1855,  Maud  and 
other  Poems.  Of  all  the  poems  here  enumerated,  Maud  is,  perhaps,  from  its  war- 
spirit,  the  one  most  open  to  censure.  Perhaps  no  poet,  it  has  been  remarked, 
equals  Mr.  Tennyson  in  his  sense  of  rhythm,  and  the  fitness  of  verbal  sounds  to  ideas 
and  emotions.  In  the  following  lines  who  does  not  hear  as  well  as  see : — 

"  Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  through  the  lawn ; 
The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms, 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees  :" 

Or  catch  the  boom  of  artillery  in  such  a  repetition  as  this — 

"  Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  in  front  of  them  volleyed  and  thundered." 

In  all  his  poems  similar  passages  are  numerous,  testifying  to  his  power  to 
convey  feeling  and  sensation  in  every  page.  There  is,  besides,  a  delicacy  and 
grace,  such  as  commtuds  itself  at  once  to  the  most  critical,  and  excites  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  coldest  of  his  readers.  Of  all  modern  poets,  it  may  also  be 
said  that  we  have  none  more  thoroughly  English — none  with  a  wider  range  of 
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power none  abler  to  seize  the  traits  of  outward  life,  or  to  clothe  human  truths 

with  material  beauty. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  literature.  It  is  by  its  written  thoughts 
that  we  can  best  judge  society  or  an  age.  Of  all  works  it  remains  true,  that, 
whatever  may  have  floated  upon  the  wave  of  time,  so  as  to  come  within  our  reach, 
must  have  had  something  in  it  to  keep  afloat — that  whatever  has  touched  the 
heart,  has  stirred  the  chords  of  human  feeling  and  human  passion,  must  have  had 
in  it' something  of  reality  and  life.  The  age  may  have  given  it  a  motley 
and  fantastic  garb,  euphuism  or  alliteration ;  or  affected  wit  or  quaint  conceit 
may  have  disguised :  but  the  fact  that  it  is — that  it  has  not  ceased  to  be  when  so 
many  other  things  that  were  are  not — that,  when  we  read  it,  it  makes  us  feel,  in 
spite  of  its  grotesqueness  and  antiquity — tells  us  that  these  are  in  it — beauty, 
vitality,  truth.  Beneath  the  gay  dress  of  an  harlequin,  or  the  cowl  of  a  monk ; 
beneath  the  fustian  of  the  peasant,  or  the  purple  of  the  emperor,  there  is  a  com- 
mon humanity  stronger  than  the  accidents  of  rank  or  fortune.  Nothing  that  my 
brother  has  written,  or  can  write — how  that  heart  of  his  has  felt — what  it  has 
taken  for  the  beautiful  in  thought,  or  the  graceful  in  language— but  claims  my  study 
and  respect.  Whatever  tells  upon  the  human  heart,  and  modifies  the  human 
character,  cannot  but  be  worthy  of  our  notice.  Whatever  one  man  has  looked 
upon  as  true,  that,  though  it  were  scouted  before,  has  henceforth  a  claim  on  every 
heart ;  and  an  utterance  that,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  every  one  should  seek  to 
understand. 

A  good  deal  of  interesting  information  about  books  has  found  its  way  into 
the  newspapers.  M.  Natoli,  minister  of  public  instruction  in  Italy,  has  instituted 
a  comparison  between  the  public  libraries  in  Europe,  and  their  contents.  He 
says,  that  the  public  libraries  of  Great  Britain  contained  1,771,493  volumes,  being 
in  the  proportion  of  six  volumes  to  every  100  persons  ;  while  in  Italy  the  propor- 
tion was  19-5  volumes  to  every  100  persons.  In  France  there  were  4,389,000 
volumes,  or  11 '7  volumes  per  cent,  of  population;  in  Austria,  2,408,000  volumes, 
or  6'9  volumes  per  cent,  of  population;  in  Prussia,  2,040,450  volumes,  or  11-0 
volumes  per  cent,  of  population ;  in  Eussia,  582,090  volumes,  or  1-3  volumes  per 
cent,  of  population  ;  in  Bavaria,  1,268,500  volumes,  or  26'4  volumes  per  cent,  of 
population;  and  in  Belgium,  509,100  volumes,  or  10-4  volumes  per  cent,  of 
population.  The  Italian  government  is  one  of  the  greatest  publishers  in  Europe  ; 
and,  especially  of  late,  volume  after  volume,  of  imposing  magnitude,  ample 
margin,  and  portly  type,  issues  from  its  press.  Official  persons,  senators,  deputies, 
and  others,  to  whom  all  these  publications  are  sent,  need  a  set  of  book-shelves  on 
purpose  for  their  storage.  The  thing  is  done  in  a  most  liberal  way,  with  a  great 
profusion  of  paper.  It  is  said  that  about  6,000,000  francs  are  annually  expended 
in  government  printing  and  publishing.  The  Americans  are  crying  out  about  the 
price  of  books  in  that  country.  The  heavy  customs'  duties  on  the  material  that 
enters  into  their  manufacture ;  the  heavy  taxation,  in  various  forms,  levied  by  the 
internal  revenue  law  ;  together  with  the  high  price  of  labour  there,  have  made  the 
publishing  of  books  in  that  country  an  almost  impossible  branch  of  industry. 
English  books,  and  books  printed  in  England,  are  now  taking  the  places  formerly 
occupied  in  booksellers'  stores  by  works  of  American  manufacture.  This  is  a  just 
retribution  for  the  shameless  appropriation  of  English  publishers'  goods,  and 
English  authors'  brains,  for  which  the  Yankee  booksellers  have  long  been  notorious. 
The  Bookseller  says,  that  4,204  new  books  and  new  editions  were  published  in 
England  in  1865 — a  much  smaller  number  than  we  should  have  supposed.  Of 
these,  849  were  religious  books  and  pamphlets ;  544  are  classed  under  the  head  of 
"  Junior  Fictions  and  Children's  Books  ;"  and  390  are  novels. 

From  the  Publisher's  Circular,  we  find  that  the  number  of  new  publications 
issuing  from  the  press  in  1864,  was  3,878  ;  falling  short,  but  only  to  a  trifling 
extent,  of  that  of  1862,  which  was  3,913. 

In  history,  Mr.  Froude  has  much  distinguished  himself  by  his  studies  and 
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researches  into  that  of  his  own  land ;   and  his  volumes,  for  interest  and  literary 
merit,  deserve  the  highest  praise.     Mr.  Kinglake's  History  of  the  Crimea,   was, 
perhaps,  the  most  notable  book  of  the  year  1863,  having  rapidly  passed  through 
four   editions.     This  work   was  eagerly   expected,  and   read.     Ever  since    1856, 
Mr.  Kinglake  had  had  in  his  hands  the  whole  mass  of  the  papers  which  Lord 
Eaglan  had  with   him  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  including  the  leading  military 
reports  of  the  officers  serving  under  him,  his  official  and  private  correspondence 
with    sovereigns,    ambassadors,  ministers,   admirals,   general    functionaries,    wild 
adventurers,  and  faithful  friends.     In  addition  to  the  knowledge  derived  from  all 
this  invaluable  store  of  material,  Mr.  Kinglake  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  con- 
versation  and   correspondence  of  English    statesmen,  and   eminent  soldiers  and 
sailors,  on  the  business  of  the  war — men  honourably  distinguished  by  that  noble 
freedom  of  speech,  which  rests  on  the  assumption  that  what  is  best  for  England  is  the 
truth.     He  was  further  aided  by  Russian  sources.    Of  the  literary  merit  of  the  work, 
in  spite  of  its  sarcastic  tone,  there  can  be  no  doubt.     "The  style  of  composition," 
writes  a  critic,  "  if  occasionally  diffuse,  or  tending  to  monologue,  is  characteristically 
fine ;  the  language  is  lucid  and  pure,  and,  if  we  may  say  so,  rather  sculpturesque  than 
picturesque.     There  is   a  sort  of  placidity  in   Mr.    Kinglake's  presentiments    of 
things  or  persons,  that  shows  an  artist-like  power  of  conception  as  well  as  of  work- 
manship.    Sometimes,  as   in    the    description  of  the    Alma,   the   multiplicity  of 
detail,  or  of  the  change  in  the  point  of  view  of  the  recital,  may  weaken  the  effect, 
or  impair  the  integrity  of  impression ;  but,  in  general,  the  execution  is  that  of  a 
master  in  the  art  of  letters."     Mr.  Grote  gave  new  life  to  the  History  of  Ancient 
Greece ;  and   Sir  Archibald  Alison  did   his  best  to  make  Toryism  popular.      In 
sacred  history  a  high  place  must  be  given  to  the  History  of  the  Jetvs,  and  of 
Latin  Christianity,  by  the  Rev.   Heniy  Milman,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  who,  in  his 
earlier   years,    had  gained   great    repute   by   his   dramatic   and    poetical   works. 
Nor  must  we  omit  the  name  of  Dean  Stanley,  of  Westminster,  whose  travels  in 
Palestine    have  lent   to   his   pleasing   volumes   an    additional  charm.      In    that 
delightful  land,  half-history,  half-biography,  our  latter  literature  has  been  very 
rich.     Amongst  the  principal  contributors  to  it  have  been  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon, 
editor  of  the  Athenceum ;  Charles  Knight ;  Dr.  Hooke,  Dean  of  Chester ;  Gr.  H. 
Lewes;  Dr.  W.   Russell,  the  far-famed  correspondent   of  the   Times;  and    John 
Foster,  of  the   Examiner  newspaper.      Of  lady  historians,  the  chief  have  been 
Miss  Martineau,  the  advocate  of  progress ;  and  Miss  Strickland,  who  is  a  fervent 
worshipper  of  the  past. 

In  1865,  Thomas  Carlyle,  the  greatest  of  our  living  writers  of  philosophy  and 
history,  concluded  his  Histwy  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The  general  opinion  of 
the  public  was  not  very  favourable  to  this  last  effort  of  the  author.  It  is  a  great 
thing,  no  doubt,  that  a  man  of  undoubted  power  should  have  applied  himself  to  such 
an  important  subject  as  the  seven  years'  war ;  and  should  have  analysed  so  marked  a 
character  as  that  of  Frederick,  the  founder  of  a  kingdom  which  was  raised  alone, 
of  all  the  modern  states  of  Europe,  on  the  sole  basis  of  military  prowess, 
without  any  distinctive  nationality:  but  it  was  felt  that  the  author  of  Sartor 
Resartus,  of  the  lives  of  Schiller  and  of  Sterling,  had  added  nothing  to  his 
reputation  by  his  laborious  performance.  A  French  work,  republished  in  this 
country  in  the  same  year,  also  created  a  very  great  sensation  :  we  refer  to  the  Life 
of  Julius  Ccesar,  written  by  the  French  emperor.  This  book  was  brought  out 
with  great  promise,  amidst  a  thrill  of  expectation ;  and  Englishmen,  though  not 
very  partial  to  emperors,  were  all  eager  to  see  the  Life.  It  had  a  large  sale, 
and  was  much  talked  about :  the  general  impression  appeared  to  be,  that  the 
illustrious  author  had  added  little  or  nothing  to  our  knowledge ;  but  that  he  had 
cleverly  vindicated  his  great  uncle,  while  apologising  for  the  tyranny  of  the  Roman 
Caesar.  The  most  popular  book  of  the  year  was,  however,  Dr.  Livingstone's 
Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi,  and  its  Tributaries.  The  Doctor  and 
his  brother  Charles,  in  August,  1859,  started  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and 
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travelled  at  first  up  the  river  Zambesi  and  its  tributaries;  their  intended  goal 
bein-  certain  lakes,  heard  of,  but  never  before  visited,  called  Shirwa  and  Nyassa. 
Mere  geographical  discovery,  however,  is  far  from  being  Dr.  Livingstones  only 
aim  He  desires  to  civilise  and  Christianise  the  inhabitants,  and,  if  possible, 
to  substitute  some  lawful  and  useful  commerce,  for  the  profitless  and  demoralising 
slave-trade.  The  year  1865  was  remarkable  for  the  sudden  rise  of  a  new  poetical 
star_Mr  A.  C.  Swinburne,  whose  Atalanta  in  Calydon  excited  great  attention. 
This  has  been  followed  by  Chastelard,  a  tragedy,  founded  on  the  life  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland.  Both  works  have  been  received  with  un- 
usual favour,  though  some  faults  have  been  found  with  his  treatment  of  the  latter 
subject.  A  critic  says—"  The  power  of  poetic  expression  so  remarkably  displayed 
in  Mr.  Swinburne's  Atalanta  in  Calydon,  is  not  absent  from  his  new  work. 
He  still  writes  with  force  and  beauty,  though  not  without  drawbacks  of  straining 
and  affectation.  In  a  dramatic  point  of  view,  too,  he  shows,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  striking  qualities."  The  laureate  wreath,  however,  still  rests  with  Alfred 
Tennyson,  whose  subtle  and  exquisite  verse  is  familiar  equally  to  the  statesman, 
the  scholar,  and  the  man  of  the  world.  Here,  also,  we  must  record  the  name  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  friend,  Lord  Houghton. 

Amongst  translators  Lord  Derby  holds  the  lead.  His  English  rendering  of 
Homer  was  universally  admired.  His  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  give,  as  simply 
as  possible,  a  pellucid  translation  of  the  original.  He  has  not  attempted  to  produce 
a  rigidly  accurate  version ;  nor  has  he  assumed,  like  Pope,  the  privilege  of  a  poet, 
to  recast  Homer's  thoughts  in  the  mould  of  a  poetic  imitation.  He  proposes  to 
be  modestly  content  if  "  some  have  recalled  to  their  minds  a  faint  echo  of  the 
strains  which  delighted  their  earlier  days,  and  recognise  some  slight  trace  of  the 
original  perfume."  He  describes  his  plan  of  work  in  the  following  passage  of  his 
preface  : — "  It  has  been  my  aim  throughout  to  produce  a  translation,  and  not  a 
paraphrase ;  not,  indeed,  such  a  translation  as  would  satisfy,  with  regard  to  each 
word,  the  rigid  requirements  of  accurate  scholarship,  but  such  as  would  fairly  and 
honestly  give  the  sense  and  spirit  of  every  passage  and  of  every  line ;  omitting 
nothing,  and  expanding  nothing ;  and  adhering,  as  closely  as  our  language  will 
allow,  even  to  every  epithet  which  is  capable  of  being  translated,  and  which  has,  in 
the  particular  passage,  anything  of  a  special  and  distinctive  character." 

Of  novels  the  multitude  is  truly  enormous.  We  have  already  referred  to 
Miss  Braddon,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray :  we  must  add  here  the  names  of  Wiikie 
Collins  and  Anthony  Trollope,  both  of  whom  seem  to  possess  inexhaustible 
power.  Three  ladies  also  deserve  mention — Mrs.  Gaskell,  author  of  Mary  Barton, 
too  soon  removed  from  us ;  Mrs.  Craik,  whose  John  Halifax  raised  her  to  the 
first  rank  of  novelists ;  and  Miss  Evans,  whose  Adam  Bede  and  Felix  Holt  have 
been  read  by  tens  of  thousands.  The  spirited  Irish  tales  of  Lever  are  also  still  in 
great  request. 

In  theology,  Dr.  Davidson,  the  Rev.  James  Martinean,  and  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Maurice,  have  ably  advocated  liberal  ideas.  In  these  days  of  free  inquiry, 
when  old  claims  have  to  be  tried  at  the  bar  of  reason,  when  men  require  some 
firmer  ground  of  belief  than  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  religious  teacher,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  difficulties  of  the  Old  Testament  narrative  should  not  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  theological  student.  That  these  difficulties  have  been  so  often 
lightly  passed  over  in  this  country,  that  they  have  been  evaded  rather  than  fairly 
met,  arises  from  the  unfortunate  position  in  which  the  clergy  of  the  establishment 
are  placed.  On  all  sides  it  is  admitted  that  they  are  sworn  to  maintain  creeds,  and 
articles,  and  theological  formularies,  which  no  man  would  think  of  framing  at  the 
present  day.  The  layman  is  thankful  that  it  is  no  concern  of  his  to  reconcile  the 
discrepancies  which  generally  exist  between  the  belief  of  the  priest  and  the  formu- 
laries which  he  has,  in  a  natural  or  non-natural  sense,  subscribed.  The  priest  feels 
it,  and  his  influence  with  intelligent  men  is  proportionately  diminished.  Another 
result  is,  that  every  year  a  lower  class  of  men,  as  is  shown  by  the  Bishop  of 
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Winchester,  become  clergymen  ;  and  another  result  is,  that,  in  the  same  proportion, 
the  pulpit  of  dissent  becomes  more  full  of  honesty,  of  talent,  and  of  power.  This  is 
not  a  pleasant  state  of  things  for  those  who  believe  in  the  theory  of  a  state  church, 
and  who  wish  to  see  it  embrace,  in  its  extent,  the  learning  and  piety  of  the  land. 
Is  there  no  room  for  free  inquiry  ?  Is  the  clergyman  condemned  to  a  stunted 
intellectual  life?  If  he  devotes  himself  to  theological  studies,  is  he  to  be  censured 
— to  be  condemned  by  bishops,  and  handed  over  to  the  expensive  tender  mercies  of 
Dr.  Lushington  ?  And  is  he  to  be  driven  out  from  the  church  he  venerates,  and 
given  over  as  little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked  ?  In  our  day  we  have  seen  more 
than  one  clergyman  of  high  standing  claim  for  himself  that  noblest  boon  of  men — 
the  right  of  free  inquiry  in  matters  of  religion.  Of  this  class  Bishop  Colenso  is 
the  latest  and  most  illustrious  example.  This  right  of  free  inquiry  he  has  carried 
out  to  the  fullest  extent.  How  it  will  affect  his  status  as  a  church  dignitary 
remains  to  be  seen.  That  is  a  question  to  be  settled  rather  by  lawyers  than 
reviewers.  But  his  book,  as  the  great  fact  of  the  day,  claims  attention.  It  is  a 
contribution  to  biblical  criticism  to  be  chronicled ;  and  it  is  a  book  which  no  one 
can  read  without  feeling  a  respect  for  the  piety  and  honesty  of  the  writer,  however 
the  reader  may  differ  from  his  conclusions.  Originally  Dr.  Colenso  was  trained  to 
believe  in  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible  in  its  fullest  sense ;  and  when  petty 
contradictions  in  it  met  him,  which  seemed  to  conflict  with  the  notion  he  held 
of  the  absolute  veracity  of  every  part  of  Scripture,  he  deemed  the  suggestion  as 
one  to  be  stamped  out  desperately  as  with  an  iron  heel.  Alas  !  he  found  no  peace 
in  such  a  course.  Nay,  more ;  as  a  missionary  bishop,  engaged  in  translating  the 
Bible  into  the  Zulu  tongue,  he  found  his  old  belief  utterly  untenable,  till,  by  a 
stern  sense  of  duty,  there  was  no  help  for  him  but  to  reconsider  the  whole  question, 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch.  "The  result  of  my  inquiry,"  writes  Dr. 
Colenso,  "  is  this — that  I  have  arrived  at  the  conviction,  as  painful  to  myself,  at 
first,  as  it  may  be  to  my  readers^though  painful  now  no  longer  under  the  clear 
shining  of  the  light  of  truth — that  the  Pentateuch,  as  a  whole,  cannot  possibly  have 
been  written  by  Moses,  or  by  any  one  personally  acquainted  with  the  facts  which  it 
professes  to  describe ;  and,  further,  that  the  so-called  Mosaic  narrative,  by  whom- 
soever written,  and  though  imparting  to  us,  as  I  fully  believe  it  does,  revelations  of 
the  divine  will  and  character,  cannot  be  regarded  as  historically  true."  The 
bishop  then  proceeds  to  adduce  instances  that  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  contain 
such  remarkable  contradictions,  and  involve  such  plain  impossibilities,  that  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  true  narratives  of  actual  historical  matters  of  fact.  He 
discusses,  for  instance,  the  family  of  Judah,  in  the  account  of  which  he  detects 
great  inconsistencies.  Again,  he  finds  that  the  size  of  the  court  of  the  tabernacle 
was  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  congregation  which,  according  to 
Leviticus,  was  there  assembled.  He  maintains  that  Moses  and  Joshua  could  not 
address  all  Israel,  though  the  narrative  intimates  that  they  did  ;  and  that  it  was 
improbable  that  the  priests  could  comply  with  the  command  to  carry  out  the  ashes 
of  the  sacrifice  without  the  camp ;  that  the  numbers  of  the  Israelites  are  contradic- 
tory ;  that  the  Israelites  are  described  as  dwelling  in  tents,  when,  in  other  parts,  it 
is  said  that  they  dwelt  in  booths.  Again,  he  contends  that  the  Israelites  could  not 
have  left  Egypt  supplied  with  armour  ;  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  Passover 
could  be  instituted  in  a  single  day,  as  described  in  Exodus ;  that  they  could  not 
have  marched  up  out  of  Egypt  in  a  single  day ;  that  it  was  impossible  they  could 
have  kept  their  sheep  and  cattle  in  the  wilderness ;  that  the  number  of  the  first- 
born, compared  with  the  number  of  male  adults,  is  inconsistent  with  actual  births ; 
that,  according  to  the  data  of  the  Pentateuch,  there  could  not  have  been  such  a 
number  of  the  people  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  as  to  have 
furnished  600,000  warriors  ;  that  the  duties  of  the  priests,  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Passover,  were  such  as  could  not  have  been  performed  by  the  limited  number  of 
priests  then  in  office.  Again,  the  war  on  Midian  is  narrated,  according  to  the 
bishop,  in  a  manner  involving  evident  untruth.  In  the  second  part  the  bishop 
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reaches  a  higher  strain  of  argument.     The  question  is  discussed  almost  entirely  on 
philological  grounds.     According  to  him,  when  we  proceed  to  examine  critically  the 
whole  book  of  Genesis,  we  detect  the  different  hands.     One  of  these  writers,  it  will 
be  found,  is  distinguished  by  the  constant  use  of  the  word  "  Elohim ;"  the  other  by 
the  intermixture  with  it  of  the  name  of  "  Jehovah."     The  Elohist  was  the  older  of 
the  two  writers,  and  his  narrative  may  have  been  used  by  the  other  as  the  ground- 
work  upon  which    he  framed   his   own   additions.      The    bishop   arrives   at   the 
conclusion,  that  the  Pentateuch,  "  most  probably,  originated  in  a  noble  effort  of  an 
illustrious  man,  in  an  early  age  of  the  Hebrew  history,  to  train  his  people  in  the 
fear  and  faith  of  the  living  God.     For  his  purpose  he  appears  to  have  adopted  the 
form  of  history,  based  upon  the  floating  legends  and  traditions  of  the  time ;  filling 
up  the  narrative,  we  may  believe,  perhaps  to  a  large  extent,  where  those  traditions 
failed  him.     In  a  yet  later  day,  though  still,  probably,  in  the  same  age,  and  within 
the  same  circle  of  writers,  the  work  thus  begun  (which  was,  perhaps,  left  in  a  very 
unfinished  state),  was  taken  up,  as  we  suppose,  and  carried  out  in  a  similar  spirit  by 
other  prophetical  or  priestly  writers.     To  Samuel,  however,  we  ascribe  the  Elohistic 
story,  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  whole."     In  a  third  portion  of  his  work, 
which  did  not  attract  much  notice,  Bishop  Colenso  argues,  that  the  history,  when 
carefully  examined,  gives  no  sign  of  the  Pentateuch  itself  being  in  existence  in  the 
age  of  Samuel,  David,  or  Solomon,  much  less  of  the  Levitical  laws  being  knoivn, 
honoured,  revered,  obeyed,  even  quoted  or  referred  to.     The  book  of  Deuteronomy  is 
indicated  "  to  have  been  written  in  a  still  later  age."     Such  is  a  bare  outline  of 
Bishop  Colenso's  opinions — opinions  which,  he  tells  us,  have  been  confirmed  and 
strengthened  by  the  criticisms  which  appeared  on  his  first  volume.     As  to  their  real 
value,  it  is  not  for  us,  in  these  pages,  to  inquire.     If  it  be  that  he  is  a  novice  in 
theology,  it  will  be  so  much  the  easier  for  the  good  bishops  who  have  condemned 
him,  to  demonstrate  his  ignorance  and  folly. 

In  mental  philosophy,  the  chief  names  are  those  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  the 
Rev.  M.  Mansel :  in  natural  sciences,  Sir  David  Brewster ;  Dr.  Whewell,  the  late 
master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Professor  Faraday ;  Professor  Owen,  the  great 
comparative  anatomist ;  Sir  John  Herschel ;  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  the  geologist ;  and 
Mrs.  Somerville,  far  famed  for  her  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens,  and  the  Connection 
of  the  Physical  Sciences.  In  economical  science,  the  first  place  must  be  given 
to  John  Stuart  Mill,  M.P.,  and  Herbert  Spencer. 

A  catalogue  of  periodicals,  published  by  Messrs.  Longman  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1864,  gives  the  number  of  eighty-one  quarterly,  559  monthly,  and  254 
daily  and  weekly  publications  issuing  from  the  London  press.  Besides  these,  there 
are  forty-nine  Transactions,  or  publications  of  learned  societies  and  printing  clubs; 
giving  a  total  of  743  metropolitan  periodical  publications.  A  small  number  of 
works,  however,  included  in  this  list,  are  mere  serials ;  that  is,  works  such  as 
cyclopaedias,  or  which  it  is  found  convenient  to  issue  in  parts,  instead  of  bringing 
them  out  in  a  complete  form. 

The  quarterlies  are  by  far  the  most  important  class  of  periodicals.  The 
Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  take  precedence  by  reason  of  age ;  but  have  to  sustain 
a  very  formidable  competition  from  their  younger  rivals.  The  British  Quarterly 
Review,  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  the  Dublin  Review  (the  organ  of  the 
Eoman  Catholics),  the  Home  and  Foreign  Review,  the  London  Review,  the 
National  Review,  the  North  British  Review,  and  the  Westminster  Review — all 
aiming  to  express,  with  more  or  less  distinction,  the  opinions  of  different  sects  or 
sections  of  the  community. 

The  monthly  publications — some  of  them  of  high  literary  merit,  such  as 
BlacJcwood  and  Cornhill — are  very  varied  in  character,  price,  and  aim.  More 
than  a  score  are  intended,  as  their  titles  indicate,  solely  for  hoys  and  children; 
and  many  more  certainly  do  not  affect  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the  meanest 
capacity.  Halfpenny  publications  are  not  uncommon  among  them.  The  titles  of 
some  of  them  are  curious.  We  find  an  Anti-Tobacco  Journal,  Band  of  Hope 
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Review,  Band  of  Brotherhood,  British  Millennial  Harbinger,  Cheering  Words, 
Co-operation,  Day-star,  Dewdrop,  Earthen  Vessel,  Girdle  of  Truth,  Lamp  of 
Love,  Last  Vial,  Pearls  from  Golden  Streams,  Progressionist,  Rainbow,  Sower, 
Sunbeam,  Sunshine,  Zion's  Trumpet,  The  Sword  and  the  Trowel,  &c.,  &c.  The 
British  workmen  and  cottagers,  the  coach-builders  and  saddlers,  the  cutlers,  the 
farmers,  the  paper-makers,  and,  perhaps,  a  few  other  trades,  have  monthly  publica- 
tions, intended  expressly  for  their  improvement  or  information.  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  the  Nestor  of  English  periodicals,  still  survives :  law  and  physic,  the 
army  and  navy,  the  voteries  of  fashion,  and  the  lovers  of  music,  have  their  several 
organs.  As  representative  of  art,  we  have  the  Art  Journal — a  work  of  very  wide 
circulation,  which  continues  to  maintain  a  high  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its 
specimens  of  engraving.  As  illustrating  a  new  mania,  recently  patronised  by  the 
large  class  who  have  nothing  better  to  do,  we  may  insert  here  the  name  of  the 
Stamp  Collectors'  Magazine.  Amongst  the  most  popular  of  the  cheap  periodicals 
of  the  time  must  be  mentioned  Good  Words,  edited  by  Dr.  Norman  Macleod, 
one  of  her  majesty's  Scottish  chaplains ;  and  for  which  some  of  the  most  popular 
novelists — such  as  Professor  Kingsley  and  Mrs.  Oliphant — write. 

The  weekly  and  daily  press  is  an  astonishing  indication  of  the  mental  activity 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  The  Daily  Telegraph,  price  one  penny,  has  a  daily 
circulation  of  more  than  130,000.  The  Times  is  now  reduced  to  threepence ;  the 
Standard,  the  Morning  Star,  are  penny  papers.  The  Daily  News,  and  its 
evening  edition,  the  Express,  for  independent  and  liberal  views  of  politics  and 
parties,  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  class.  The  Morning  Post,  at  one  time, 
was  supposed  to  be  the  special  organ  of  Lord  Palmerston.  It  was  also  said  that 
articles  from  his  pen  occasionally  appeared  in  the  Globe. 

The  Athenceum  may  be  considered  as  the  leading  literary  organ ;  the  old 
Literary  Gazette,  which,  in  1862,  assumed  the  name  of  The  Parthenon,  having 
come  to  an  end  in  1863,  after  an  existence  of  forty-six  years.  The  Critic, 
another  literary  paper  of  later  origin,  also  expired  in  that  year.  A  more  miscel- 
laneous class  of  papers — half  literary  and  half  political — appears  to  be  chiefly  in 
favour  now.  Among  them,  the  well-known  Saturday  Review  holds  the  highest 
place ;  but  the  Examiner,  the  Spectator,  the  Guardian,  the  Economist,  the  Press, 
and  the  London  Review,  maintain  a  respectable  position  nevertheless.  Six  papers 
entitle  themselves  illustrated  ;  but  such  is  the  progress  of  wood-engraving,  that 
illustration  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Of  the  weekly  miscellanies  of 
instruction  and  amusement,  Chambers'  Journal,  All  the  Year  Round,  and  Once  a 
Week,  enjoy  extensive  popularity.  Punch,  and  its  young  rival  Fun,  aim  to  be,  and 
often  really  are,  witty  anu  wise.  The  paper  called  Public  Opinion,  professes  to 
give,  weekly,  the  cream  of  the  speculations  of  all  the  other  papers,  weekly  and  daily, 
upon  the  most  engrossing  topics  of  the  day.  There  are  eight  weekly  publications 
of  which  the  price  is  only  a  halfpenny.  Notes  and  Queries  is  an  organ  of  inter- 
communication, for  literary  men,  upon  curious  trifles  of  literary  interest.  One 
very  serious  and  not  encouraging  sign  of  the  times,  is  the  multiplicity  of  papers 
devoted  to  sporting  matters.  "  It  would,  indeed,"  says  the  writer  of  the  chapter  on 
Literature,  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1863,  "  be  difficult  to  find  any  interest  which 
has  not  its  organ  :  the  ladies,  the  builders,  the  mechanics,  the  artisans,  the  book- 
sellers, the  printers,  the  grocers,  the  chemists,  the  insurers,  the  masters,  the  free- 
masons, the  volunteers,  the  teetotallers,  the  boys  and  girls,  are  all  well  represented. 
The  Transactions  and  publications  of  the  learned  societies  form  a  record  of  the 
investigations  and  discoveries  of  the  most  eminent  labourers  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  science  and  art.  Of  these,  in  1863,  there  were  thirty-five  issued  for  public 
sale,  and  fourteen  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  association  alone. 

It  is  little  we  can  find  room  to  say  of  art.  An  idea  of  its  state,  in  1865,  may, 
however,  be  gathered  from  the  following  extracts  from  a  contemporary  critic : — "It 
may  be  stated,"  he  says,  "  that  the  present  exhibition  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best 
that  any  of  us  can  remember.  The  more  complete  education  of  the  present 
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generation  of  painters  is  now  plainly  visible ;  and  we  have  no  longer  to  deal  with 
a  mass  of  commonplace  works,  contrasted  with  a  few  noble  pictures,  but  to 
examine  attentively  the  performances  of  painters  who  are  silently,  but  rapidly, 
forming  a  larger  and  more  consistent  school.  Even  those  painters  who,  like. 
Armitage,  Leighton,  and  Crowe,  have  been  educated  abroad,  have  known  how  to 
steer  clear  of  the  peculiarities  of  foreign  schools,  and  to  maintain  an  independence 
and  originality,  full  of  promise  for  the  vigour  and  stability  of  our  own.  _  They  have 
gained  the  knowledge  acquired  by  a  more  severe  practice,  and  apply  it,  with  the 
force  of  their  English  intellects,  to  the  formation  of  a  style  that  cannot  be  con- 
founded witli  any  of  those  now  prevalent  on  the  continent ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  few  striking  exceptions,  we  detect  no  morbid  taste  for  that  offensive  species 
of  originality  which  is  based  on  vanity,  and  displays  itself  in  the  exhibition  of  eccen- 
tricities and  peculiarities.  Surrounded  by  so  many  works  of  excellence,  contending 
against  an  amount  of  ability  unknown  a  few  years  back,  it  redounds  to  the  credit 
of  most  of  the  academician  exhibitors  that  they  have  been  able  so  well  to  bold  their 
own.  Landseer,  Herbert,  Cope,  Elmore,  Frith,  Hook,  Poole,  Philip,  and  Stansfield, 
sustained  their  well-earned  reputation.  Millais,  John  Lewis,  and  Leigh  toil,  lately 
elevated  from  the  ranks,  are,  perhaps,  the  most  attractive  exhibitors  next  to  Frith, 
whose  pictures,  this  year,  possess  an  intrinsic  interest  for  the  large  crowd  of 
sightseers."  We  must  add  here  the  name  of  Holman  Hunt,  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
pre-Eaphaelites.  The  same  critic  observes — "  Among  the  younger  painters  of  this 
year,  Mr.  S.  Solomon,  Mr.  Burgess,  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Storey  hold  the  foremost 
places.  The  number  of  landscape-artists  on  the  line  was  unusually  small. 
Those,  however,  which  were  thus  honoured,  were  of  more  than  average  merit.  The 
portraits  were  few  in  number ;  but  there  were  some  meritorious  productions  ;  the 
names  of  Knight,  Grant,  Frith,  Boxall,  &c.,  being  represented.  The  architectural 
drawings  were  few  and  far  between — a  thing  easily  accounted  for  when  we  remember 
that  architects  are  too  busy  in  the  execution  of  works,  to  give  up  much  time  to 
the  execution  of  plans."  Of  sculptors,  we  have  few  who  deserve  remembrance  ;  the 
chief  of  them  are  Messrs.  Noble,  J.  Durham,  Mr.  Boehm,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorneycroft, 
J.  Edwards.  The  popular  man  for  marble  statues  at  this  time,  whether  of  princes 
or  heroes,  is  Mr.  Noble.  The  "  Eve  at  the  Fountain"  was  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  E. 
Bailey.  Other  distinguished  artists  are  John  Bell,  the  late  John  Gibson,  Lough, 
M'Dowell,  and  Westmacott. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  Lord  Palmerston  had  been  a  judge  in  questions  of 
art.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  present  at  Gwydir  House,  Whitehall, 
July,  1843,  when  the  opinion  of  that  body  on  the  merits  of  the  respective  artists 
contributing  to  the  exhibition  of  fresco  paintings,  exhibited  in  Westminster  Hall, 
was  formally  pronounced  by  the  selection  of  six  from  among  their  number,  whom 
it  had  been  determined  to  commission  to  execute  works,  on  given  subjects,  for  the 
.decoration  of  the  new  houses  of  parliament.  The  commissioners  present  were 
Viscount  Palmerston,  Lord  Mahon,  Lord  Colborne,  Mr.  Macaulay,  Mr.  G.  Knight, 
Mr.  Harries,  and  Mr.  Vivian.  His  royal  highness  Prince  Albert,  the  president,  and 
the  other  absent  commissioners,  having  previously  recorded  their  opinion  in  favour,  of 
the  artists  selected,  no  difficulty  arose  from  their  non-attendance ;  and  some  pre- 
liminary business  having  been  transacted,  the  names  of  the  successful  competitors 
were  Charles  West  Cope,  John  Calcott  Horsley,  William  Dyce,  Daniel  Maclise, 
Eichard  Eedgrave,  and  William  Cave  Thomas.  Mr.  Cope  had  received  a  first-class 
prize  of  £300  for  his  cartoon  of  the  first  "  Trial  by  Jury,"  in  the  exhibition  of 
43.  Mr.  Horsley  received  a  second  prize  of  £200,  in  1843,  for  his  cartoon  of 
"  St.  Augustine  preaching  to  Ethelbert  and  Bertha— his  Christian  Queen ;"  and 
Mr.  Thomas  had  received  an  additional  premium  of  £100  for  his  cartoon  of  "St. 
Augustine  preaching  to  the  Britons." 

A  characteristic  anecdote  of  Lord  Palmerston  may  be  recorded  here.  On  one 
occasion  he  had  attended  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  Exhibition,  and  had  become  the 
purchaser  of  one  of  the  pictures.  The  artist  took  it  himself  to  the  statesman's 
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residence,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  His  lordship 
praised  the  picture ;  but  pointed  out  one  little  defect.  The  grass  was  long,  and  yet 
the  picture  was  filled  with  a  flock  of  sheep.  Grass,  bis  lordship  humorously 
insinuated,  after  sheep  bad  fed  on  it,  was  short.  The  artist  intimated  that  the 
sheep  had  only  been  turned  in  on  the  previous  night ;  and,  after  a  hearty  laugh, 
both  parted  mutually  satisfied,  and  mutually  pleased  with  each  other. 

The  president  of  the  Koyal  Academy  was  the  late  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  to 
which  place  he  was  elected  on  the  death  of  Sir  Martin  Shee,  in  1850,  when,  also, 
he  was  knighted.  "  He  is  now,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  in  1856,  "the  feted 
of  the  nobility,  the  guest  of  royalty,  and  the  accredited  arbiter  elegantiarum  of  his 
time.  As  the  paid  director  of  the  National  Gallery,  the  secretary  to  the  fine  arts 
commission,  and  the  art  adviser  of  her  majesty  and  the  Prince  Consort,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  reached  the  culminating  point  of  his  career." 

Sir  Charles  Barry,  the  architect  of  the  new  houses  of  parliament,  who  died 
in  1860,  deserves,  at  any  rate,  a  line.  The  palace  at  Westminster  was  commenced 
in  1840.  Her  majesty  opened  the  Victoria  Tower,  and  Eoyal  Gallery  of  State,  on 
the  3rd  of  February,  1852,  when  she  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the 
architect.  Mr.  Scott,  the  chief  of  the  Gothic  school  in  architecture,  was  the 
gentleman  Lord  Palmerston  delighted  to  honour.  Of  the  classic  school,  Professor 
Cockerell  may  be  placed  at  the  head. 

We  must  record  here  the  pursuit  of  meteorological  science  of  the  late 
Admiral  Fitzroy,  born  in  1805 ;  the  youngest  son  of  Lord  Charles  Fitzroy, 
second  son  of  the  third  Duke  of  Grafton.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Beagle,  a  surveying  vessel,  from  which  period  he  commenced  his 
career  as  a  hydrographical  officer.  On  one  occasion,  the  Beagle  was  nearly  capsized 
by  a  violent  gust  of  wind ;  but,  by  dint  of  great  skill  and  readiness  in  seamanship, 
she  was  righted,  and  brought  with  her  head  to  the  wind,  not,  however,  without  loss 
of  both  topmasts,  and  other  smaller  spars ;  her  sails,  although  furled,  being  torn  to 
pieces.  But  the  severest  disaster  was  the  loss  of  two  men,  who  were  blown  over- 
board and  drowned.  To  his  sensitive  mind  this  was  a  severe  blow  ;  but  to  have 
attempted  to  render  aid  in  a  boiling  sea,  when  all  were  in  similar  peril,  would  have 
been  useless.  The  impression  made  on  Lieutenant  Fitzroy,  by  this  circumstance, 
was  very  great ;  and  the  lesson  derived  from  it  was  never  forgotten,  and  ever  after 
he  laid  great  stress  on  the  silent  teachings  of  the  barometer.  In  a  second  survey- 
ing expedition  with  the  Beagle,  he  carried  a  chain  of  meridian  distances  around  the 
globe.  He  was  accompanied,  on  this  voyage,  by  Mr.  Darwin,  the  celebrated 
naturalist.  In  1834  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  by  Lord  Auck- 
land. In  1837  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society; 
in  1838  he  was  elected  an  elder  brother  of  the  Trinity;  and,  in  1841,. 
entered  parliament  as  M.P.  for  Durham.  In  1843  he  was  sent  out,  by  Lord 
Derby,  to  New  Zealand  as  governor.  On  his  return,  he  filled  various  capacities 
till  1854,  when  he  was  appointed  to  a  new  office,  organised  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  data  from  observations  at  sea,  and  for  deducing  results  for  the 
promotion  of  science  and  navigation.  It  had  its  origin  in  a  conference  held  at 
Brussels  in  1853.  The  first  result  of  practical  utility  was  the  establishment  of 
barometers  on  the  coast  for  the  use  of  fishermen  :  these  were  supplied  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  gratuitously,  wherever  the  population  was  too  poor  to  defray  the  expense. 
A  small  manual,  in  simple  terms  and  bold  type,  written  by  Admiral  Fitzroy,  was 
sent  with  the  barometers,  and  proved  of  great  use. 

In  1857,  Captain  Fitzroy  became  rear-admiral  on  the  reserve  list. 

It  was  not  till  1861  that  he  accomplished  the  object  he  had  at  heart — the  system 
of  storm  warnings,  or  warning  signals  of  approaching  dangerous  gales.  On  February 
2nd,  1861,  the  first  storm  warning  was  issued;  and,  before  the  stated  limit  of  time,  the 
Btorm  burst  furiously  on  most  of  our  shores,  amply  verifying  all  the  signals.  The 
storm  warnings  gradually  gained  in  public  confidence ;  and  became,  at  length,  of 
such  personal  interest,  that  foreign  nations  eagerly  resorted  to  Admiral  Fitzroy  for 
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information  respecting  them.  France  was  the  first  to  follow  and  adopt  them. 
The  same  system  was  afterwards  established  in  Prussia,  Italy,  and  Holland ;  and  is 
in  progress  of  adoption  in  Eussia,  both  on  the  Black  Sea  and  in  the  Baltic.  Occa- 
sional warnings  were  also  sent  from  the  meteorologic  office  to  Hamburg,  Hanover, 
and  Oldenburg,  at  the  request  and  at  the  expense  of  the  government  of  those 
states;  likewise  to  Sweden.  In  1862,  the  Weather  Book  was  published.  The 
admiral's  overstrained  mind  never  recovered  this  pressure ;  and  he  perished  sadly, 
as  we  all  know.  He  died  deeply  honoured  and  lamented.  On  his  death,  the 
storm  signals  were  discontinued ;  but,  while  we  write,  we  find  that  the  under- 
writers, ship-owners,  and  members  of  the  mercantile  marine  service  in  Liverpool, 
have  adopted  a  memorial  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  asking  that  they  may  be  re- 
established at  once. 

Some  Eastern  despot  offered,  it  is  said,  a  handsome  reward  for  a  new  pleasure. 
To  the  modern  epicure  the  gods  have  decreed  such  a  boon.  It  appears  there  is  a 
society  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  eatable  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and  vegetables 
into  this  country.  They  have  succeeded  in  introducing  the  Chinese  sheep,  the 
eland,  and  the  yam ;  and  now,  with  infinite  pleasure,  we  learn  that  there  are  most 
excellent  turkeys  in  Australia  and  Central  America,  closely  allied,  in  one  instance,  to 
the  bustard,  but  said  to  be  delicious  in  flavour.  "  Guans"  and  "  Curassows,"  too, 
are  fowls  with  a  plumage  exceedingly  ornamental,  and  a  flavour  "  well-spoken  of." 
Then  there  are  numerous  varieties  of  grouse,  Canadian,  American,  and  Chinese,  all 
more  or  less  eligible ;  though  the  utility  of  any  bird  which  can  exist  only  in  the 
form  of  game  would  be  somewhat  limited.  The  path  of  real  progress  evidently  lies 
in  another  direction.  Ducks  and  pigeons  are  the  birds  to  work  with.  Already  a 
new  duck  has  been  produced  by  hybridisation,  of  which  the  qualities  are  so 
remarkable,  that  if  they  were  less  strongly  vouched  for,  we  should  be  afraid  to 
believe  them.  We  have  it,  however,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Craven,  corroborated 
by  the  experience  of  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley,  that  the  "  pintailed  cross"  has  the 
charming  faculty  of  always  remaining  tender.  However  old  he  may  be,  he  is  never 
tough,  but  "  may  be  killed  all  the  year  round  as  excellent  for  the  table,  never 
acquiring  the  hardness  to  which  the  meat  of  the  tame  duck  is  liable  when  grown 
to  maturity."  Yet  even  this  most  convenient  fowl  would  be  surpassed  in  merit 
by  the  "  Wonga"  of  Australia,  rightly  designated  "  the  queen  of  the  pigeon  tribe." 
Imagine  our  dovecotes  full  of  these  birds,  selling,  let  us  hope,  at  Is.  or  Is.  2d.  a 
couple,  and  "  combining,  in  the  most  delicate  proportion,  the  flavour  of  the  pheasant 
and  the  grouse !" 

Not  merely,  however,  did  science  search  out  new  food;  but,  in  1860,  or  there- 
abouts, people  began  to  study  how  to  make  land  more  profitable  by  the  employ- 
ment of  town  sewage.  In  Croydon  this  had  been  done  with  great  success,  and  the 
'produce  had  been  increased  threefold  in  consequence.  In  1865,  a  special  act  was 
passed,  empowering  the  formation  of  a  company,  having  for  its  object  the  utilisation 
of  the  sewage  of  the  northern  side  of  London,  under  a  concession  granted  to 
Messrs.  Napier  and  Hope,  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Besides  the  right 
to  the  sewage,  the  company  will  have  the  privilege  of  reclaiming  about  7,000  acres 
of  sandy  freestone  between  Shoeburyness  and  the  mouth  of  the  Blackwater.  The 
sewage  is  to  be  taken  from  the  reservoir  at  Barking  Point,  and  conveyed  to  the 
Maplin  sands  in  pipes ;  to  be  then  employed  in  irrigating  the  reclaimed  land ;  but 
the  pipes  may  be  tapped  on  the  way,  if  the  farmers  wish  to  purchase  a  supply  of 
the  fertilising  mixture.  The  works  are  estimated  to  cost  £2,400,000,  and  contracts 
have  been  entered  into  for  their  execution.  The  company  have  the  concession  of 
the  sewage  for  fifty-four  years,  on  the  terms  of  taking  the  whole  of  the  profits  for 
the  first  four  years  ;  and,  for  the  remaining  fifty  years,  dividing  the  profits  equally 
with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  "  with  a  priority  of  payment  to  the  share- 
holders, to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent."  The  sewage  of  the  southern  side  has  not 
been  assigned  ;  but  several  parties  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  appropriation.  In, 
1864,  the  well-known  Essex  farmer,  Mr.  Mechi,  wrote — 
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"The  government  commission  -which  is  experimenting  at  Rugby  is  doing  good 
public  service,  proving  that  no  cost  or  quantity  of  ordinary  manure  can  compete 
•with  town  sewage  in  the  production  of  grass.  Every  farmer  knows  that  land  which 
has  produced  good  grass  abundantly,  will,  when  broken  up,  give  the  best  results 
in  cereal  and  other  crops ;  and  yet  we  hear  almost  everyone  saying  that  sewage  is 
only  good  for  grass,  while,  indirectly  at  least,  it  is  the  very  best  producer  of  all  our 
food.  The  objection  about  over-dilution  is  a  mere  bugbear,  for  every  acre  of  British 
soil  gets  an  annual  rainfall  of  2,600  tons.  Without  this  the  farmer  would  be  badly 
off,  although  he  only  mixes  with  it  the  manure  of  two  or  three  sheep.  Sewage, 
then,  is  infinitely  stronger  than  the  farmer's  ordinary  manure.  A  practical  ex- 
perience of  ten  years  with  home  sewage  teaches  me  its  value,  and  makes  me  regret 
that  I  have  not  a  town  or  village  near  my  farm.  Let  me  recommend  every  doubter 
about  sewage  to  read  that  wonderful  book  of  Liebig's,  just  published  (The  Natural 
Laws  of  Husbandry},  and  he  will  then  be  astonished  that  an  intelligent  agricul- 
turist (Sir  John  Shelley)  should  say,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  'But  of  all 
'  manure  doctors'  (in  his  opinion)  none  were  so  dangerous  as  those  who  talked  of 
utilising  the  sewage  of  towns.'"  In  reply  to  all  this,  Mr.  James  Archibald 
Campbell,  writing  from  Rugby  itself,  says — "  Land  here,  which  has  produced  good 
Italian  grass  abundantly  "under  a  plentiful  supply  of  town  sewage  and  other 
manures,  when  broken  up,  has  given  anything  but  the  best  results  in  cereal  crop.*. 
As  to  the  sewage  being  infinitely  stronger  than  farm-yard  manure,  the  expression 
is  vague ;  but  I  well  know  that  £50  worth  of  farm-yard  manure  will  give  a  more 
profitable  return  from  arable  land  than  £100  worth  of  town  sewage,  because  the 
first  can  be  advantageously  applied,  whereas  the  other  cannot,  on  account  of  its 
excessive  dilution  and  consequent  bulk.  But,  for  the  production  of  grass,  any 
amount  may  be  applied  with  advantage,  if  the  temperature  be  sufficiently  high." 

But  whilst  people  were  discussing  how  to  raise  crops,  and  to  create  fresh  sources 
of  food  for  the  many,  in  certain  quarters  it  was  felt  that  a  man  might  be  over-fed, 
and  that  too  much  flesh  was  a  nuisance,  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
leader  of  this  new  gospel  was  an  immensely  stout  man — a  Mr.  Banting — who,  by 
a  judicious  system  of  dieting,  exclusive  of  beer,  butter,  fat,  &c.,  had  reduced  himself 
to  a  convenient  and  agreeable  size.  Mr.  Banting,  all  at  once,  found  himself  famous. 
He  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  which  had  an  extraordinary  sale,  and  out 
of  the  profits  of  which  he  devoted  a  very  handsome  sum  to  charitable  purposes. 
He  was  visited  by  lords  and  ladies — by  philosophers  and  men  of  the  world.  In 
newspapers  and  theatres  there  were  constant  allusions  to  his  name.  In  the 
drawing-room,  or  on  'Change,  every  one  talked  of  the  new  discovery,  and  of  the 
benefits  to  be  gained  thereby.  Writing  to  the  Times,  Mr.  Banting  says — "  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  experience  of  my  own  case,  and  the  reports  of  others, 
that  the  quantity  of  food  need  only  be  ruled  and  governed  by  appetite,  and  that 
quality  is  the  great  question  to  be  studied  in  cases  of  undue  corpulence,  like  mine, 
and  other  diseases  for  which  dietary  may  be  a  proper  remedy :  this  will  be  proved 
by  ventilating  the  question.  One  fact  is  very  surprising,  which  I  take  leave  to 
state — that  in  every  case  in  which  the  system  called  '  Banting'  has  been  adopted, 
and  parties  have  carefully  weighed  themselves  at  starting  (without  any  exception), 
the  greatest  amount  of  reduction  has  been  manifest  within  the  first  forty-eight 
hours.  I  have  many  reports  of  from  four  pound  to  eight  pound  reduction  of 
weight  in  that  time,  with  great  personal  benefit  otherwise.  This  fact  can  be  proved 
by  all  who  choose  to  try  the  system,  and  there  can  be  little  risk  in  the  experiment ; 
but  I  have  invariably  advised  all  my  correspondents  and  readers  to  act  advisedly 
under  medical  authority,  to  ascertain  clearly  the  cause  of  their  grievance  or  suffering 
before  adopting  any  new  system.  Many  reports  have  been  circulated,  most  painful 
and  distressing  to  me,  of  ridiculous  interviews  with  exalted  persons ;  of  my  illness 
from  adopting  the  system,  and  of  my  death  in  consequence ;  but  all  such  reports  are 
utterly  false.  I  have  little  doubt  that  other  painful  and  annoying  reports  of  the 
illness  and  death  of  others  are  equally  so :  but  a  very  short  time  will  prove  these 
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facts;  and  those  persons  who  have,  lor  some  unwarrantable  reason,  or  possible 
mercenary  pretext,  put  them  forth,  will  be  conscience-punished,  if  not  utterly 
ashamed.  I  do  not  profess  to  have  a  grain  of  knowledge  of  the  physiological 
reasons  for  the  extraordinary  results  of  the  system,  nor  can  I  presume  to  reason 
upon  any  point  beyond  my  own  individual  experience,  which  alone  is  my  sheet- 
anchor  ;  but  am  satisfied  the  system  is  not  unworthy  of  notice ;  that  it  is  only  yet  in 
infancy,  but  is  on  the  fair  road  to  maturity ;  and  I  believe  fixed  laws  will  be 
engendered,  to  rule  in  many  cases  of  affliction,  through  proper  dietary,  that  will  be 
truly  beneficial  to  humanity.  Another  extraordinary  fact  I  can  confidently  state 
from  having  proved  it  on  three  several  occasions.  It  is,  that  five  ounces  of  loaf- 
suo-ar,  spread  over  ten  days'  consumption,  will  increase  my  weight  above  one 
pound  at  the  end  of  that  week ;  and  I  have  therefore  great  reason  to  believe  that 
sugar  and  saccharine  matters  are  the  main  causes  of  undue  corpulence.  I  neither 
ask,  claim,  nor  expect  anything  for  my  perseverance  in  this  cause.  My  only  aim 
is  to  elicit  thorough  ventilation  of  what  I  believe  an  important  subject  for  the 
.benefit  of  humanity ;  and  I  believe  none  so  fit  and  proper  as  the  medical  faculty  to 
work  out  the  problem  hitherto  rather  slighted  and  overlooked." 

In  1847,  the  first  application  of  ether  in  surgical  operations  was  made.  Its 
use  was  speedily  introduced  into  all  the  metropolitan  and  most  of  the  provincial 
hospitals,  and  thence  into  private  practice.  A  vast  number  of  surgical  opera- 
tions, performed  during  its  influence,  appeared  in  the  public  journals ;  by  which 
it  was  made  evident  that  the  ordinary  and  every-day  pains  and  aches,  as  well  as 
the  most  excruciating  and  extraordinary  agonies  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  were  equally 
under  the  power  of  this  beneficial  agent.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  ether  was 
superseded  by  chloroform. 

In  1850,  two  magnificent  specimens  of  ancient  Assyrian  art,  part  of  the  result 
of  Mr.  Layard's  researches  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh,  arrived  in  this  country, 
and  were  placed  in  the  British  Museum.  They  are  two  bas-reliefs,  representing, 
the  one  a  winged  human-headed  lion ;  the  other,  a  winged  human-headed  bull. 
Mr.  Layard's  researches  were  most  successful,  and  his  book  on  the  subject  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  season  when  it  appeared. 

In  1851,  among  the  minor  wonders  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  was  a  paranthotic 
bank  lock,  whose  inventor— Mr.  Hobbs — offered  £5,000  to  the  person  who  should 
succeed  in  picking  it ;  but  no  one  claimed  the  reward.  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
Hobbs  undertook  to  pick  any  lock  that  should  be  offered  him.  Of  our  famous 
lockmakers,  Messrs.  Chubb  first  defied  his  skill;  but  their  patent  lock  was  opened 
without  much  difficulty.  Messrs.  Bramah  had  long  offered  £200  to  any  who 
should  open  one  of  their  celebrated  locks  without  injuring  it.  Mr.  Hobbs  accepted 
the  challenge,  succeeded,  and  received  the  reward,  after  he  had  been  at  work  on  the 
lock  twenty-one  hours. 

In  1854,  the  Minie  rifle,  a  most  effective  small  arm  (the  invention  of  Captain 
Minie,  of  the  French  army),  was  substituted,  in  the  queen's  service,  for  the  old 
musket.  A  portion  of  the  army  sent  to  the  Crimea  was  armed  with  this  fatal 
weapon,  where  it  produced  such  marvellous  effects  that  it  was  resolved  to  supply  it 
to  every  soldier  without  delay. 

In  1851,  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition,  at  Manchester,  was  opened,  and  was  a 
great  success.  It  was  valued  at  £6,000,000,  and  consisted  of  paintings  by  ancient 
masters,  by  modern  masters,  British  portrait  gallery,  sculpture,  museum  of  orna- 
mental art,  water-colour  drawings,  and  historical  miniatures. 

About  this  time  a  Female  Medical  Society  was  formed  in  London,  for  the 
training  and  employment  of  women  in  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  their  own  sex, 
the  chairman  of  which  is  the  well-known  Mr.  Newman,  late  professor  of  the  Latin 
language  and  literature  at  the  London  University.  There  was  a  time  when  women 
gained  great  distinction  as  lecturers  and  professors  of  medical  science ;  and  there 
is  no  earthly  reason  why  they  should  not  study  and  practise  the  noble  art  of  healing, 
especially  where  the  fair  sex  themselves  are  concerned.  Our  best  book  on  nursin0' 
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is  by  Miss  Nightingale.  One  of  our  most  valuable  works  on  military  hospitals 
proceeds  from  the  same  able  pen.  In  many  cases  women  can  understand  a  case 
better,  and  treat  it  more  skilfully  than  men.  Children's  and  female  diseases  and 
complaints  might,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  be  better  understood  and  treated 
by  women  than  by  men.  Medicine  is  no  mystery.  It  is  practised  by  women  ;  as  it 
is,  more  or  less,  in  every  family  circle ;  and  a  cure  is  often  wrought  quite  as  much 
by  the  family  nurse  as  by  the  family  doctor.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  then,  that  the  new 
society  will  prosper.  Several  medical  men,  of  high  standing  in  London,  have 
expressed  their  willingness  to  assist  the  movement  by  their  personal  co-operation 
as  teachers  and  managers  in  the  proposed  school.  The  licence  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  is  open  to  women,  and  the  curriculum  of  study  will  be  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  hall.  The  committee  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  movement 
for  aid.  In  time,  they  trust,  the  number  of  female  students  will  render  their  insti- 
tution self-supporting. 

A  considerable  number  of  persons  were  invited  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  1860, 
to  witness  the  exhibition  of  a  new  lighting  apparatus.  For  several  years  back,  the 
ingenuity  of  inventors  has  been  directed  to  the  discovery  of  a  mode  of  lighting1, 
more  economical,  more  convenient,  and  more  powerful  than  that  which  we  now 
possess  by  means  of  the  generation  of  light  from  coal.  The  electric  light,  which 
has  been  frequently  exhibited  in  London,  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  mode  of 
lighting  calculated  to  supersede  the  existing  means  of  producing  light  from  coal ; 
but,  though  admitted  to  be  extremely  powerful,  it  was  deficient  iu  that  steadiness, 
continuity,  diffusiveness,  and  economy  which  would  alone  render  it  available  for 
the  practical  purposes  of  life.  These,  therefore,  were  the  recommendations  which 
any  new  inventors  must  associate  with  their  light,  in  order  that  it  should  become 
of  practical  importance ;  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  far  they  had 
succeeded  in  this  respect  that  they  had  invited  the  public  to  witness  the 
exhibition  of  their  light  on  a  particular  evening  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  new 
light  is  obtained  by  projecting  a  jet  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  or  oxygen  and  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  gases  combined,  upon  a  surface  of  lime,  and  so  regulating  the 
supply,  and  protecting  the  lime  from  crumbling  away,  as  to  insure,  with  perfect 
continuity,  a  maximum  brilliancy  of  intensity  and  continuity.  With  regard  to  the 
power  of  the  lime-light,  a  single  jet  of  medium  size  has  been  found  to  be  equivalent 
to  forty  argand,  or  eighty  fish-tail  burners,  each  consuming  five  cubic  feet  per  hour, 
or  to  400  wax  candles  of  four  to  the  pound.  The  new  light  is  represented  to  be 
peculiarly  adapted  for  coast-lights,  steamers,  sailing  vessels,  railway  signals,  bridges, 
wharves,  churches,  factories,  public  rooms,  squares,  large  and  important  thorough- 
fares. From  its  portability,  it  is  eminently  adapted  for  military  operations  in  the 
field,  both  in  attack  and  defence  of  important  positions,  as  well  as  the  service  of 
the  coast-guard,  both  as  an  element  or  protection  against  surprise,  and  as  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  already  extensive  arrangements  for  the  safety  of  life.  A  very 
important  application  of  the  light  is  its  adaptation  to  the  mining  service,  by 
which  the  safety  of  the  miner  will  be  effectually  secured  by  the  enclosure  of  the 
light,  and  its  supply  with  oxygen  gas,  without  the  necessity  for  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  With  respect  to  the  important  question 
of  expense,  it  was  stated  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  light  was  considerably 
less  than  any  other  known  light,  in  the  following  proportion  : — Oxy-bydrogen  lime 
light,  Id.  per  hour;  coal  gas,  4d. ;  argand  oil,  15d. ;  wax  candle,  60cL  per  hour. 

In  1859,  a  company  was  registered  for  the  establishment,  in  the  metropolis,  of 
lines  of  pneumatic  tube,  for  the  more  speedy  and  convenient  circulation  of  des- 
patches and  parcels  ;  and  an  act  of  parliament  received  the  royal  assent  that  year, 
empowering  the  company  to  open  the  streets,  and  lay  down  tubes  for  the  purpose. 
The  directors,  having  satisfied  themselves  and  the  shareholders,  of  the  complete 
mechanical  success  of  the  company's  system  of  transmission,  by  experiments  upon 
a  short  line  of  tube  at  Battersea,  and  of  its  economy  and  peculiar  applicability  to 
the  purposes  in  view,  determined  on  laying  down  a  permanent  tube  of  thirty  inches 
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gauge,  between  the  Euston  station  and  the  north-western  district  post-office,  Ever- 
sholt  Street.  This  tube,  with  the  stations,  machinery,  and  appliances,  was  com- 
pleted, and  found  to  work  most  efficiently.  The  length  of  tube  open  was  only  a 
third  of  a  mile.  The  transmission  of  the  first  batch  of  mail-bags  through  it,  took 
place  on  February  20th,  1863.  Several  of  the  principal  officials  of  the  post-office 
were  present.  The  whole  of  the  works  were  in  the  most  admirable  order  ;  and,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  first  mail-train,  at  9.45  A.M.,  the  mail-bags,  thirty-five  in 
number,  were  placed  in  the  vans  by  9.47.  The  long  chamber  was  then  exhausted; 
and  the  train,  containing  the  first  mail  ever  despatched  by  the  agency  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, was  blown  through  the  tube  to  the  station  at  Eversholt  Street,  which  was 
reached  at  9.48  A.M.  The  success  was  so  complete,  that  the  company  resolved  to 
continue  their  works  to  Holborn  at  once. 

Much  was  done  at  this  time  by  the  establishment  of  the  Working-Man's 
College  in  Ormond  Street,  owing,  principally,  to  the  enlightened  efforts  of  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Maurice,  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  Mr.  Ludlow,  and  Thomas  Hughes — 
author  of  a  book  which,  all  at  once,  became  amazingly  popular,  Tom  Brown's 
School-days.  From  the  very  first,  it  did  much,  among  the  people,  to  diffuse  and 
purify  the  taste  for  art  and  science. 

In  1862,  many  attempts  were  made  to  make  discoveries  in  science  by 
means  of  the  balloon.  Messrs.  Glaisher  and  Coxwell  undertook  several  aerial 
voyages  for  that  purpose.  On  one  occasion  they  ascended  in  a  balloon  from 
Wolverhampton,  and  reached  a  height  of  upwards  of  six  miles.  At  the  height 
of  five  miles  and  a-half,  Mr.  Glaisher  became  insensible,  and  Mr.  Coxwell  nearly  so, 
in  consequence  of  the  intense  cold  and  rarity  of  the  atmosphere.  The  ascent  was 
made  the  first  week  in  September. 

In  1861,  a  telegraphic  cable  was  suspended  between  the  castle  and  the  Calton 
Hill,  Edinburgh,  by  means  of  which  the  time-gun  at  the  castle  was  discharged 
simultaneously  with  the  descent  of  the -time- ball  on  Nelson's  monument,  Calton 
Hill,  which  is  acted  upon  from  the  Greenwich  Observatory. 

In  1859,  science  mourned  the  loss  of  a  favourite  son.  Robert  Stephenson  died 
on  October  12th,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-six.  He  will  be  remembered  chiefly  for 
the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  for  the  high-level  bridge  over  the  Tyne,  at 
Newcastle,  the  viaduct  (supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world)  over  the  Tweed 
valley  at  Berwick,  and  the  Britannia  tubular  bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits — a  form 
of  bridge  of  which  there  had  been  previously  no  example,  and  to  which,  considering 
its  length  and  the  enormous  weight  it  would  have  to  sustain,  the  objections  and  diffi- 
culties seemed  almost  insuperable.  In  addition  to  his  railway  labours,  Mr.  Stephenson 
took  a  general  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  in  scientific  investigations.  In  1847 
he  was  returned  as  member  of  parliament,  in  the  Conservative  interest,  for  Whitby, 
in  Yorkshire,  for  which  place  he  continued  to  sit  until  his  death.  He  acted  with 
great  liberality  to  the  Newcastle  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  paying  off,  in 
1855,  a  debt  amounting  to  £3,100,  in  gratitude,  as  he  expressed  it,  for  the  benefits 
he  derived,  in  early  life,  from  that  establishment,  and  to  enable  it  to  be  as  prac- 
tically useful  to  other  young  men.  He  most  liberally  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Mr.  Piazzi  Smyth,  his  yacht  and  crew,  to  facilitate  the  interesting  investigations 
undertaken  by  that  gentleman  at  the  island  of  Teneriffe  ;  and  very  valuable  results 
have  been  obtained.  He  was  an  honorary,  but  active,  member  of  the  London 
Sanitary  and  Sewerage  Commissions  ;  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  a  member  of 
the  institution  of  civil  engineers  since  1830,  of  which  institution  he  was  member  of 
council  during  the  years  1845  to  1847;  vice-president  during  those  from  1848  to 
1855 ;  and  president  during  the  years  1856  and  1857.  He  received  a  great  gold 
medal  of  honour  from  the  French  Exposition  d'Industrie  of  1855 ;  and  is  said  to 
have  declined  an  offer  of  knighthood  in  Great  Britain.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
a  work  On  the  Locomotive  Steam- Engine,  and  another  On  the  Atmospheric 
Railway  System,  published  in  quarto,  by  Weale. 

In  the  death  of  Sir  T.  Brisbane,  in  1860,  science  sustained  a  loss.     The  Athe- 
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nceum  says — "  Sir  T.   Brisbane's    colonial    administration    was    very    beneficial. 
Besides  performing  his  government  duties,  he  erected  an  observatory  at  Paramatta, 
and  supplied  it  with  books,  first-rate  instruments,  and  two  assistants  from  Europe 
— all  at  his  own  expense.     He  knew  that  no   observations  of  the  stars,  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  had  been  made  since   1751-'2,  when  Lacaille  made  a  very 
valuable  series  of  observations  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  that  a  wide  field 
was  opened  before  him  at  Sydney,  for  the  labours  of  the  astronomer.     The  result 
of  his  observations  at  Paramatta,  besides  many  valuable  papers  contributed  to  the 
Eoyal  Society  and  the  Astronomical  Society,  comprises  the  Brisbane  Catalogue  of 
7,385  Stars  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere — a  most  important  addition  to  astrono- 
mical knowledge  ;  and  so  highly  esteemed  were  the  results,  that  the  home  govern- 
ment, on  the  representation  of  scientific  men,  gave  instructions  that  the  Paramatta 
Observatory  should  be  kept  up  at  the  public  expense.     On  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane's    . 
return  to  Scotland,  in  1826,  he  founded  his  celebrated  astronomical  observatory  at 
Makerstoun ;  and  in  1841,  he  erected  another  observatory,  in  the  same  place,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  magnetical  observations.     The  instruments  supplied  to  both 
observatories  were  of  the  best  and  most  costly  nature.     The  sum  paid  for  the  clocks 
alone,  in  the  magnetical  observatory,  was  1,200  guineas.     The  work  done  has  been 
excellent.     From  1841   to  1846,  magnetical  and  meteorological  observations  have 
been  made  every  alternate  hour,  except  in  1844  and  1845,  when  they  were  made 
every  hour,  day  and  night.     Since  1846,  nine  observations  have  been  made  daily. 
The  results  have  been   published;  and  the  Makerstoun   Observatory   has  justly 
acquired  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  magnetical  and  meteorological 
establishments  in  Scotland.     Scientific  honours  rapidly  followed  those  obtained  by 
Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  for  his  military  deeds.     In  1810  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Eoyal  Society;  and,  in   1828,  he  was  awarded  the  Astronomical   Society's  gold 
medal.     He  was  a  corresponding  member  of  the  French  Institute.     The  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L. ;  and,  in  1832, 
he  succeeded  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  presidential  chair  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  and  retained  that  office  during  the  rest  of  his  life." 

In  philology,  the  English  have  never  much  distinguished  themselves.     We 
have  left  that  department  of  science  chiefly  to  the  Germans.     One  name,  however, 
deserves  recording  here — that  of  Dr.  Donaldson.     The  Times  of  February  13th, 
1861,  in  a  friendly  article,  made  known  to  the  world  his  death.     He  received  his 
earlier  education  in  the  University  of  London  ;  but  proceeded,  at  the  ordinary  age, 
to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  entered  at  Trinity  some  thirty  years  ago.     His  dis- 
tinctions  at   that   seat   of  learning   followed  in   rapid  succession.     In    1834,  he 
obtained  the  highest  place  but  one  in  the  list  of  classical  honours ;  and  displayed, 
incidentally,  such  evidence  of  his  powers  as  attracted  the  special  notice  of  one  of 
the  examiners — the  present  Bishop  of  St.  David's.     The  promise  of  excellence  thus 
given  was  speedily  fulfilled ;  for,  within  five  years  of  his  bachelor's  degree,  he  pro- 
duced his  New  Cratylus,  a  work  of  extraordinary  character  from  so  young  a  writer. 
This — his  first  contribution  to  philological  science — was  followed  by  a  long  and 
successful  series  of  publications,  elucidating  the  genius  and  structure  of  the  two 
classical  languages,  and  illustrating  Greek  and  Latin  by  ingenious  comparisons 
with  parent  or  kindred  tongues.     A  scholar  of  such  eminent  proficiency  had,  of 
course,  no  difficulty  in  securing  his  share  of  academical  endowments;  and  the  prize 
of  a  Trinity  Fellowship  fell  to  his  lot  in  the  year  after  his  degree.     This  prefer- 
ment, however,  he  did  not  long  retain.     In  a  short  time  he  married,  and  succeeded 
to  the  mastership  of  King  Edward's  School,  in  the  town  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
where  his  abilities  were  devoted,  for  some  years,  to  the  work  of  direct  education. 
At  this  period  of  his  life,  having  included  the  Oriental  languages  in  the  ever- 
widening  range  of  his  studies,  he  published  an  essay,  in  which  the  freedom  of 
speculation  on  a  Biblical  question  provoked  the  censure  of  orthodox  critics.    Though 
the  work  reached  a  second  edition  on  the  continent,  it  found  little  favour  at  home ; 
and  though  it  was  written  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  addressed  exclusively  to  the 
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learned  world,  it  did  not  escape  popular  or  hostile  comment.  It  was  just  at  this 
time,  however,  that  the  great  universities  of  the  kingdom  were  thrown  open  to 
studious  and  independent  residents  by  the  gift  of  free  constitutions ;  and  Dr. 
Donaldson  returned  to  a  community  in  which,  if  learning  was  to  be  encouraged, 
and  labour  rewarded,  there  should  surely  have  been  a  place  for  him.  He  was 
not  disappointed. 

The  Athenceum  published  the  following  correspondence,  in  1864  : — 

"  Sion  House,  Lower  Clapton,  N.E.,  Sept.  5th. 

«  Sir> — I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  accompanying  declaration,  now  in 
course  of  signature  among  scientific  men,  which  it  is  proposed  to  issue  when  a 
sufficient  number  of  names  have  been  obtained.  I  trust  you  will  approve  of  the 
spirit  of  the  document,  and  the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed,  and  solicit  the 
favour  of  your  signature  to  be  appended  to  the  memorial. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  CAPEL  H.  BERGER. 
"Sir  John  Herschel,  Bart.,  K.H.,  F.K.S.,  &c. 

"  THE  DECLARATION. 

" '  We,  the  undersigned  students  of  the  natural  sciences,  desire  to  express  our 
sincere  regret  that  researches  into  scientific  truth  are  perverted,  by  some  in  our 
own  times,  into  occasion  for  casting  doubt  upon  the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  We  conceive  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Word  of  God,  as  written 
in  the  book  of  nature,  and  God's  Word  written  in  Holy  Scripture,  to  contradict 
one  another,  however  much  they  may  appear  to  differ.  We  are  not  forgetful  that 
physical  science  is  not  complete,  but  is  only  in  a  condition  of  progress  ;  and  that, 
at  present,  our  finite  reason  enables  us  only  to  see  as  through  a  glass  darkly ;  and 
we  confidently  believe  that  a  time  will  come  when  the  true  records  will  be  seen  to 
agree  in  every  particular.  We  cannot  but  deplore  that  natural  science  should  be 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  many  who  do  not  make  a  study  of  it,  merely  on 
account  of  the  unadvised  manner  in  which  some  are  placing  it  in  opposition  to 
Holy  Writ.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  scientific  student  to  investigate 
nature,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  truth ;  and  that,  if  he  finds  that  some 
of  his  results  appear  to  be  in  contradiction  to  the  written  Word,  or  rather  to  his  own 
interpretations  of  it,  which  may  be  erroneous,  he  should  not  presumptuously  affirm 
that  his  own  conclusions  must  be  right,  and  the  statements  of  Scripture  wrong ; 
rather  leave  the  two  side  by  side  till  it  shall  please  God  to  allow  us  to  see  the 
manner  in  which  they  may  be  reconciled ;  and,  instead  of  insisting  upon  the 
seeming  differences  between  science  and  the  Scriptures,  it  would  be  as  well  to  rest 
in  faith  upon  the  points  in  which  they  agree.' 

"  Upwards  of  210  names  have  already  been  received,  including  thirty  F.E.S.'s, 
forty  M.D.'s,  &c.  Among  them  are  the  following : — Thomas  Anderson,  M.D. ;  J. 
H.  Balfour,  M.D.;  Thomas  Bell;  J.  S.  Bowerbank,  LL.D. ;  Sir  David  Brewster; 
James  Glaisher ;  Thomas  Eemer  Jones ;  James  P.  Joule,  LL.D. ;  Eobert  Main ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Henry  C.  Rawlinson ;  Thomas  Richardson,  Ph.D. ;  Henry 
D.  Rogers,  LL.D. :  Adam  Sedgwick,  M.D. ;  Alfred  Smee ;  John  Stenhouse,  LL.D., 
who  has  kindly  offered  to  receive  signatures  at  his  laboratory,  Rodney  Street, 
Pentonville,  London." 


"  Collingwood,  Sept.  6th,  1864. 

"  Sir, — I  received,  some  time  ago,  a  declaration  for  signature,  identical  with 
its  wording,  or  at  all  events  in  its  obvious  purport,  with  that  you  have  sent  me.  I 
considered  that  the  better  course  was  to  put  it  aside  without  notice.  But  since  it 
is  pressed  upon  me,  and  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  a  similar  appeal,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  me  distinctly  to  decline  signing  it ;  and  to  declare  that  I  consider 
the  act  of  calling  upon  me  publicly  to  avow  or  disavow,  to  approve  or  disapprove, 
in  writing,  any  religious  doctrine  or  statement,  however  carefully  or  cautiously 
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drawn  up  (in  other  words,  to  append  my  name  to  a  religious  manifesto),  to  be  an 
infringement  of  that  social  forbearance  which  guards  the  freedom  of  religious 
opinion  in  this  country  with  especial  sanctity.  At  the  same  time,  I  protest  against 
my  refusal  to  sign  your  '  Declaration'  being  construed  into  a  profession  of  atheism 
or  infidelity.  My  sentiments  on  the  mutual  relations  of  Scripture  and  science 
have  long  been  before  the  world ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  alter  or  add  to  them. 
But  I  consider  this  movement  simply  mischievous,  having  a  direct  tendency  (by 
putting  forward  a  new  shibboleth,  a  new  verbal  test  of  religious  partisanship)  to 
add  a  fresh  element  of  discord  to  the  already  too  discordant  relations  of  the 
Christian  world.  I  do  not  deny  that  care  and  caution  are  apparent  on  the  face  of 
the  document  I  am  called  on  to  subscribe.  But  no  nicety  of  wording,  no  artifice 
of  human  language,  will  suffice  to  discriminate  the  hundredth  part  of  the  shades  of 
meaning  in  which  the  most  world-wide  differences  of  thought  on  such  subjects  may 
be  involved ;  or  prevent  the  most  gently  worded,  and,  apparently,  justifiable, 
expressions  of  regret,  so  embodied,  from  grating  on  the  feelings  of  thousands  of 
estimable  and  well-intentioned  men,  with  all  the  harshness  of  controversial  hos- 
tility. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  J.  F.  W.  HEESCHEL. 
"CapelH.  Berger,  Esq." 

Sir  John  Bowring,  vrho  also  had  a  copy  of  the  same  circular  addressed  to  him 
by  Professor  Stenhouse,  made  the  following  reply,  declining  to  subscribe  to  it : — 

"  Claremont,  Exeter,  August  27th. 

"  Dear  Sir, — In  the  general  spirit  of  the  document  to  which  my  adhesion  is 
asked,  I  cordially  concur.  That  all  truths  must  ultimately  harmonise — that  one 
truth  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  another  truth — are  propositions,  axioms  rather, 
which  cannot  be  contested  :  to  proclaim  an  approval  of  them  is  as  much  a  work  of 
supererogation  as  it  would  be  to  publish  an  avowal  of  agreement  with  the  demon- 
stration of  a  mathematical  problem.  But  it  appears  to  me,  the  period  has  arrived 
when  we  should  endeavour  to  emancipate  ourselves  from  the  tyranny  of  all  dog- 
matising creeds,  all  enforced  confessions,  all  foregone  conclusions,  all  compromising 
declarations  ;  perseveringly  carrying  out,  to  their  necessary  consequences,  our  own 
investigations  and  convictions ;  and  encouraging  others  to  exercise  the  same  right, 
and  discharge  the  same  duty.  I  do  not  know  how  the  cause  of  truth  and  the 
interest  of  religion  can  be  better  served,  than  by  allowing  the  utmost  latitude  to 
inquiry.  It  is  not  possible,  nor,  if  possible,  desirable  to  prevent  comparisons 
between  the  historical  revelations  of  the  past,  and  the  scientific  discoveries  of 
the  present  time.  The  Bible  must  be  brought  into  the  broad  daylight,  out  of  the 
darkness  to  which  ancient  authority  condemned  it ;  it  must  be  tested  by  inquiring 
knowledge,  and  taken  from  the  custody  of  contending  ignorance ;  it  must  be  cleared 
from  its  cobwebs,  and  purged  from  its  corruptions.  Nothing  less  ought  reasonably 
to  satisfy  those  who  believe ;  nothing  more  can  fairly  be  demanded  by  those  who 
doubt :  but  thus  much  may  be  asked  in  the  interest  of  all.  There  is  no  'presump- 
tion' in  giving  to  the  world  conclusions  soberly,  seriously,  and  reverently  formed, 
be  those  conclusions  what  they  may.  The  best  resting-place  for  '  faith,'  or  hope, 
or  comfort,  will,  after  all,  be  found  in  allowing  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  with 
which  God  has  blessed  us,  their  widest  influence  and  action  over  the  whole  field  of 
thought.  By  'proving  all  things,'  we  shall  be  able  to  'hold  fast  that  which  is 
good ;'  and  we  may  be  fully  assured,  that  the  great  verities  which  have  stood  the 
storms  and  shocks  of  agitated  centuries  will  remain  unbroken  through  coming  ages. 

"  I  am,  clear  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  JOHN  BOWRING. 
"  Professor  Stenhouse,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  London." 

On  the  vexed  question  of  man's  existence  upon  earth,  and  of  his  origin,  whether 
from  one  parent  or  more,  various  opinions  were  entertained.     Dr.  Darwin  opposed 
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the  Biblical  account  of  the  origin  of  man,  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  the  Biblical 
account  of  his  antiquity.  According  to  Sir  Charles,  men  were  cast  upon  the  earth, 
in  the  language  of  Horace,  "a  dumb  and  filthy  herd;"  and  they  were  here,  living  in 
a  climate  as  cold  as  that  of  Greenland,  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  before  our 
common  chronology  makes  them  inhabitants  of  earth.  The  evidence  for  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  -well-known  flint  implements  discovered  in  France  and  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Whitley  maintains  that  some  of  the  so-called  flint  implements  have  been 
undoubtedly  formed  by  natural  causes,  and  not  by  the  hand  of  man;  and,  secondly, 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  even  the  most  perfect  flint 
implements  are  manufactured  tools,  but  that  the  contrary  opinion  is  the  more 
probable.  Mr.  Whitley  clearly  establishes  these  two  propositions.  The  absurdity 
of  supposing  these  flints  to  be  the  weapons  of  men  is  evident  from  their  number. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  800  acres  of  hunting-ground  produce  only  as  much 
food  as  half  an  acre  of  arable  land,  and  on  this  basis  the  ratio  of  the  lost  axes  to 
the  savage  population  would  be  as  6,000,000  to  one.  Again  he  asks,  what  could 
be  their  uses  ?  The  cold  existing  at  the  period  referred  to  must  have  been  intense. 
France  had  then  no  tree  large  enough  to  form  a  canoe,  or  to  require  stone  wedges 
to  split  it,  and  no  harvest  would  ripen  requiring  stone  implements  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  tillage.  Mr.  Whitley  truly  tells  us — "  A  few  scattered  flint  chips  and 
almond-shaped  stones  are  too  slender  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  history  of 
pre-Adamite  man  existing  through  a  thousand  centuries  as  a  dumb  and  filthy  herd/' 
The  whole  pamphlet  is  to  be  specially  commended  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  of  whom 
Mr.  Whitley  speaks  in  proper  terms  of  respect.  The  witnesses,  as  he  maintains, 
break  down  under  cross-examination  ;  and  the  special  jury  by  whom  the  cause  must 
be  heard,  can  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  than  that  of  "Not  proven."  The-, 
whole  case  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  notable  saying  of  Locke,  that  "  Men 
see  a  little,  presume  a  great  deal,  and  jump  to  a  conclusion."  Mr.  Whitley  is  no 
careless  theorist.  He  is  a  practical  geologist  of  more  than  twenty  years'  standing. 
He  has  studied  the  drift-beds  of  the  west,  the  flint,  gravel,  and  surface  deposits  of 
the  south  and  east,  and  the  terraces  and  river-beds  of  the  valley  of  the  Sornme. 
This  paper  was  prepared  for,  and  inserted  in,  the  second  number  of  the  journal  of 
the  Koyal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  and  is  now  reprinted  in  a  separate  form  by 
permission  of  the  council. 

In  1801,  the  first  of  the  iron-clad  ships  which  will  be  required  for  the  "re- 
construction" of  the  British  navy  was  launched  at  the  beginning  of  February,  from 
the  building-yards  of  the  Thames  Iron  Company,  Blackwall.  This  new  engine  of 
naval  destruction  was  called  the  Warrior ;  and,  at  the  time  of  its  launch,  was  the 
largest  man-of-war  in  the  world.  The  Black  Prince,  the  companion  vessel  to  the 
Warrior,  was  ready  soon  after ;  and  these  two  were  each  of  them  nearly  twice  the 
size  and  tonnage  of  what  the  Obsei~uer  calls  "  the  much-talked-of  La  Gloire."  Sir 
John  Pakington  performed  the  office  of  sponsor  to  the  Warrior — a  departure  from 
the  usual  rule,  which  generally  appoints  a  lady  to  officiate  at  the  ship-builder's 
font.  The  Warrior  is  completely  built  of  iron ;  La  Gloire  is  only  iron-plated. 
The  lines  of  the  Warrior  are  said  to  be  extraordinarily  fine,  notwithstanding  that 
her  total  weight,  when  she  is  complete  and  afloat,  is  10,000  tons.  The  list  of  iron 
ships  built  by  the  British  government,  on  the  new  plan,  is  almost  as  long  as  the 
catalogue  of  ships  in  Homer.  They  were — the  Warrior ;  the  Black  Prince ;  a  ship 
at  Chatham,  larger  than  either  of  these  named ;  three  frigates,  for  which  contracts 
had  been  received  by  the  Admiralty ;  and  two  steam  rams ;  the  Defence,  building 
on  the  Tyne ;  the  Resistance,  on  the  Thames  ;  and  others.  Much  was  thought  of 
this  gigantic  effort  for  the  reconstruction  of  our  navy :  but  when  the  American 
war  broke  out,  a  considerable  amount  of  new  light  was  cast  upon  the  subject;  and 
in  many  quarters  it  was  felt  that  we  had  been  too  precipitate. 

In  another  branch  of  self-defence — that  of  gunnery — we  were,  it  now  began  to 
be  felt,   equally   reckless,  extravagant,  and  precipitate.     Sir   W.   Armstrong  had 
been  patronised  by  the  government  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.     Mr.  Whit- 
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•worth,  of  Manchester,  claimed  to  produce  a  better  gun;  and  Captain  Blakely 
professed  to  beat  them  all.  In  1855,  the  captain  took  out  a  patent  for  a  method 
of  forming  guns  with  an  internal  tube  of  cast-iron  or  steel,  enclosed  in  a  case  of 
wrought-iron  or  steel,  heated  and  shrunk  upon  the  cylinder.  In  his  specification  he 
says — 

"  The  improvements  relate,  first,  to  a  method  of  forming  guns  with  an  internal 
tube  or  cylinder  of  cast-iron  or  steel,  enclosed  in  a  casing  of  steel.  I  sometimes 
form  the  outer- surface  of  the  inner  tube  somewhat  conical,  the  greatest  diameter 
being  just  in  front  of  the  trunnions,  and  tapering  both  ways,  and  apply  the  outer 
casing  in  the  form  of  collars  or  rings  driven  thereon ;  and  in  some  cases  I  apply 
two  or  more  layers  of  such  rings,  according  to  the  strength  sought  to  be  obtained, 
the  trunnions  being  of  one  piece  with  one  of  the  rings.  The  outer  casing  may, 
however,  be  applied  in  the  form  of  collars  or  rings,  heated  and  shrunk  upon  the 
cylindrical  surface  of  the  inner  cylinder  or  tube ;  but  I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention 
the  method  of  forming  guns,  or  cannon,  by  the  application  of  collars  or  rings, 
heated  and  shrunk  upon  a  cylindrical  inner  tube,  save  and  except  when  the  internal 
diameters  of  such  collars  or  rings  are,  previously  to  being  heated,  so  much  smaller 
than  the  external  diameter  of  the  inner  tube  on  which  they  are  shrunk,  that,  after 
being  cooled,  the  outer  casing,  formed  by  the  rings  or  collars,  is  in  a  state  of 
tension  or  permanent  strain,  similar  to  that  produced  when  the  rings  or  collars 
are  forced  upon  a  conical  surface,  as  before  described,  and  the  inner  tube  is,  in  both 
cases,  similarly  compressed." 

The  Ordnance  Select  Committee,  in  1861,  reported  to  the  late  Lord  Herbert, 
Secretary  of  War,  that  Captain  Blakely's  method,  and  no  other,  is  the  principle 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Armstrong  guns  ;  and  it  appears  to  them  that 
whatever  dispute  there  may  be  as  to  originality  or  priority  of  invention,  and  the 
use  of  terms  between  Captain  Blakely  and  Sir  W.  Armstrong,  there  is  little  or 
none  in  the  matter  of  fact.  "  Both  make,  or  propose  to  make,"  says  the  report, 
"  strong  guns  in  the  same  way."  The  only  difference  between  the  two  is,  that  the 
Armstrong  gun  is  not  lined  with  steel,  while  that  of  Captain  Blakely  is.  Sir 
William  Armstrong,  in  a  letter  dated  21st  January,  1857,  thus  writes  to  Captain 
Blakely  : — "  Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  9th  has  reached  me  here.  At  present  I 
am  making  no  guns  except  for  experimental  purposes.  If  you  have  a  valid  patent 
for  any  method  of  construction  which  I  may  adopt,  I  shall,  of  course,  on  being 
satisfied  of  that,  negotiate  with  you  before  I  use  it  commercially.  Until  then  the 
question  may  fairly  stand  over.  You  will  observe  that  I  make  no  claim  to  exclu- 
sive invention  of  anything  in  my  letter  to  the  Times,  but  have  confined  myself  to 
a  simple  description  of  what  I  have  done."  In  1859,  Sir  W.  Armstrong  again 
wrote  to  the  captain : — "  I  have  received  your  note  of  yesterday,  and  assure  you  I 
have  no  intention  of  doing  you  any  wrong,  At  the  same  time  I  must  inform  you 
that  the  guns  which  are  being  made  under  my  direction  have  no  interior  lining  of 
steel,  and  are  not  in  any  way  affected  by  your  patent."  It  turns  out,  however,  that 
that  is  exactly  what  the  Armstrong  gun  now  is.  Captain  Blakely,  in  1859,  com- 
menced a  correspondence  with  the  War  Office  on  the  subject  of  his  claim,  but  in 
vain ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  commenced  an  action  against  the  Elswick  Ordnance 
Company.  The  latter  action  was  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  War  Office 
refusing  to  listen  to  Captain  Blakely's  claims  unless  he  discontinued  his  proceedings 
against  the  company.  It  is  hard,  we  confess,  for  the  captain  to  have  had  to  suffer 
the  treatment  which  he  did  from  our  government.  In  1854,  he  first  brought  his 
plan  before  government.  He  says — "  I  had  no  idea  of  a  patent,  or  making  any 
monopoly ;  I  tendered  it  to  the  government  simply  as  a  suggestion  that  occurred  to 
me,  and  I  did  not  take  any  great  credit  to  myself  upon  the  subject."  And  yet 
successive  governments  refused  repeated  offers  from  Captain  Blakely  to  be  allowed 
to  try  his  gun.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  in  an  experiment  made  at  Shoe- 
buryness,  Captain  Blakely's  gun  underwent  a  competitive  trial  with  a  cast-iron  gun 
and  a  brass  one,  both  in  use  in  the  service ;  in  the  course  of  which  the  cast-iron  one 
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gave  way  after  351  rounds,  and  the  brass  one  after  479;  whilst  the  Blakely  stood 
3,389  shots.  The  government  seems  to  be  gradually  coming  round  to  the  cap- 
tain's system,  and  making  them  without  acknowledging  it ;  Armstrong's  system  of 
breech-loading  and  multi-grooved  rifling  being  done  away  with.  One  thing  was 
very  clear  to  the  nation,  that  the  expenses  of  the  experiments  at  Shoeburyness,  con- 
tinued day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  were  as  frightful  as  they  were  generally 
unsatisfactory.  First  ships  were  iron-plated,  to  see  how  they  could  resist  guns ; 
and  then  guns  were  made  stronger  and  larger,  to  see  how  they  could  smash  iron- 
plated  ships.  So  long  as  the  nation  can  ensure  its  security,  it  will  not,  and  does 
not  grudge  the  cost :  but  the  worst  part  of  it  is,  that  the  more  we  spend,  the  more 
we  find  that  there  is  to  be  done ;  till,  at  length,  Europe  may  say  real  war  is  better 
and  less  costly  than  this  intolerable  state  of  armed  peace. 

The  creation  of  a  calculating  machine  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
triumphs  of  science  in  later  years.  Mr.  Babbage  had  long  laboured  at  it.  In 
1823,  the  idea  of  combining  an  act  of  mechanical  computation  with  that  of  simul- 
taneous printing,  in  order  to  obtain  results  with  the  positive  certainty  of  their 
being  exempt  from  error,  seems  first  to  have  occurred  to  him  in  1823,  when  he 
commenced  the  construction  of  his  calculating  machine,  or  difference  engine,  which, 
however,  was  abandoned  in  1842.  The  earliest  piece  of  mechanism  to  which  the 
name  of  a  calculating  machine  could  be  applied,  was  invented  by  Pascal,  and 
consisted  of  a  series  of  figure-wheels,  having  cylindrical  bands  not  unlike  Babbage's 
machine ;  and  a  complicated  machine  was  invented  by  Leibnitz  ;  but  the  accuracy 
of  their  results  depended  more  or  less  upon  manipulation,  the  arithmetical  opera- 
tions being  executed  from  wheel  to  wheel  by  hand ;  and  they  were  both  constructed 
with  a  view  to  perform  particular  arithmetical  operations.  An  account  of  the 
principle  and  action  of  Mr.  Babbage's  machine,  by  Dr.  Lardner,  appeared  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  July,  1834 ;  and  it  was  the  perusal  of  that  article  which 
induced  Mr.  George  Scheutz,  a  Swede,  to  construct  a  machine  for  a  similar 
purpose. 

The  following  brief  but  lucid  statement  of  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  his  address  to  the 
Astronomical  Society  on  Mr.  Babbage's  machine,  also  clearly  enough  expresses  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Swedish  calculating  machine  : — "  It  proposes  to 
calculate  a  series  of  numbers  following  any  law  by  the  aid  of  differences ;  and  that 
by  setting  a  few  figures  at  the  outset,  a  long  series  of  numbers  is  readily  produced 
by  a  mechanical  operation.  The  method  of  differences,  in  a  very  wide  sense,  is  the 
mathematical  principle  of  the  contrivance.  A  machine  to  add  a  number  of 
arbitrary  figures  together  is  no  economy  of  time  or  trouble,  since  each  individual 
figure  must  be  placed  in  the  machine ;  but  it  is  otherwise  when  the  figures  follow" 
some  law.  The  insertion  of  a  few  at  first  determines  the  magnitude  of  the  next, 
and  then  of  the  succeeding.  It  is  this  constant  repetition  of  similar  operations 
which  renders  the  computation  of  tables  a  fit  subject  for  the  application  of 
machinery.  Mr.  Babbage's  invention  puts  an  engine  in  the  place  of  the  computer 
— the  question  is  set  to  the  instrument,  or  the  instrument  is  set  to  the  question  ; 
and  by  simply  giving  it  motion,  the  solution  is  wrought,  and  a  string  of  answers 
is  exhibited.  *  *  *  It  not  only  saves  time  and  trouble  in  transcribing 

results  into  a  popular  form,  and  setting  types  for  the  printing  of  the  table,  but  it 
likewise  accomplishes  the  yet  more  important  objects  of  insuring  accuracy,  and 
obviating  numerous  sources  of  error  through  the  careless  hands  of  transcribers  and 
compositors." 

The  first  machine  which  the  Scheutzes  (father  and  son)  constructed  was  made 
at  Stockholm,  and  showed  undoubted  proofs  of  great  mechanical  genius.  After 
passing  through  some  years  of  trial  and  difficulty,  Mr.  George  Scheutz  produced 
the  first  model  of  his  machine  ;  and  having  satisfied  himself  of  the  practicability 
of  his  scheme,  he  immediately  recommenced  his  experiments  with  renewed  energy 
— expending  much  capital,  p.s  well  as  devoting  all  the  time  he  could  spare  from  his 
labours  as  an  eminent  printer,  on  which  the  support  of  his  family  depended. 
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His  son,  Mr.  Edward  Scheutz,  at  that  time  a  student  in  the  Boyal  Techno- 
logical School  of  Stockholm,  anxious  to  assist  his  father,  abandoned  the  career  he 
had  chosen,  and,  working  with  him  for  several  years,  produced,  after  many  trials 
and  alterations,  a  larger  and  improved  machine ;  but  the  economy  they  had  been 
compelled  to  use  in  its  construction,  contributed  greatly  to  render  this  new  model 
still  unsatisfactory  in  its  working,  though  correct  in  principle. 

After  many  years  of  indefatigable  labour,  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  portion 
of  his  fortune,  he  determined  to  apply  for  assistance  to  the  Swedish  government, 
to  enable  him  to  construct  a  more  perfect  instrument.  After  some  difficulty  the 
Diet  consented  to  advance  about  £280 ;  but  required  a  guarantee  for  the  amount 
in  the  case  of  failure ;  and,  under  these  conditions,  would  have  ended,  unknown 
and  unappreciated,  the  vast  exertions  of  two  men  of  great  ability  and  enterprise, 
had  not  some  liberal  members  of  the  Swedish  Academy  expressed  their  sympathy 
by  rendering  themselves  partly  responsible  for  the  amount.  By  means  of  the 
assistance  thus  afforded  them,  the  Messrs.  Scheutz,  after  working  with  indefatigable 
industry,  were  gratified  by  seeing  the  new  machine  completed  before  the  end  of 
October,  1853. 

A  further  grant  from  the  government,  of  about  £560,  was  made  soon  after  the 
machine  was  finished  ;  but  the  sums  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Messrs.  Scheutz 
were  very  far  from  replacing  the  money  only  that  had  been  expended  during  a 
period  extending  over  nearly  twenty  years.  Nevertheless,  to  quote  the  words  of 
Mr.  Babbage, "  Sweden  has  thus  secured  for  herself  the  glory  of  having  been  the 
first  nation  practically  to  produce  a  machine  for  calculating  mathematical  tables 
by  differences,  and  printing  the  results." 

In  1854,  the  inventors  visited  England,  and  were  warmly  received  by  Mr. 
Babbage,  Dr.  Farr,  and  other  scientific  authorities.  The  machine  was  exhibited  in 
one  of  the  apartments  belonging  to  the  Koyal  Society  at  Somerset  House,  where 
its  mechanism  was  explained  by  Mr.  Grarrett,  to  whom  the  inventors  have  expressed 
themselves  greatly  indebted  for  promoting  their  undertaking  in  every  way.  The 
machine  was  afterwards  exhibited  in  Paris,  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  a  gold 
medal  was  awarded  to  the  inventors. 

It  was  again  brought  to  England,  and  set  to  work  out  some  specimen  tables, 
and  was  eventually  purchased  by  a  liberal  American,  as  a  gift  to  the  Dudley 
Observatory,  at  Albany ;  but,  says  the  writer  of  the  account  from  which  we  have 
taken  the  above  particulars,  no  news  has  reached  us  of  any  work  it  has  per- 
formed there. 

Dr.  Farr  had,  some  years  previously,  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  calculating  some  of  the  fundamental  columns  of  a  life-table  by  machinery ; 
and  anxious  to  demonstrate  that  the  calculating  machine  was  not  a  mere  philo- 
sophical curiosity,  but  an  instrument  of  practical  utility,  the  registrar-general,  at, 
his  instance,  recommended  her  majesty's  government  to  order  a  new  and  superior 
machine  to  be  constructed,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  numerical  computation 
necessary  in  the  calculation  of  life-tables.  The  machine  was  constructed  by  the 
Messrs.  Donkin,  at  a  cost  of  £1,200;  and  the  result  has  been,  the  production  of  a 
valuable  and  elaborate  volume  of  life-tables,  for  single  and  joint  lives — based  on 
the  observations  of  births  and  deaths  registered  in  seventeen  years.  The  tables  in 
this  volume  have  since  been  selected  by  her  majesty's  government  for  the  insurance 
of  the  lives  of  both  sexes,  as  they  appear  to  give  the  most  accurate  estimate  of  the 
probabilities  of  English  life.  But  the  first  adaptation  of  this  machine  to  the 
computation  of  life-tables  was  made  by  Dr.  Farr,  in  the  construction  of  a  life- 
table  in  the  healthy  districts  of  England. 

The  machine  is  limited  to  calculations  involving  a  regular  series,  and  is  not 
intended  for  the  solution  of  isolated  questions  requiring  special  answers.  In  the 
construction  of  mathematical  tables,  the  functions  are  often  required  at  very  close 
intervals,  and  for  values  increasing  by  small  steps.  In  these  cases  general  methods 
of  interpolation  come  into  use,  the  intervening  values  of  the  functions  being 
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supplied  by  the  machine  by  the  addition  of  differences.  By  means  of  logarithms, 
questions  of  a  peculiar  kind,  including  calculations  in  the  higher  branches  of 
mathematics,  can  be  reduced  to  very  simple  formulas,  and  brought  into  such 
compass  as  will  readily  admit  their  insertion  in  the  machine.  "The  art,"  says 
Dr.  Farr,  "  is  to  shape  the  formulas  and  the  numerical  operations  so  that  they  can 
be  executed  by  the  machine,  which  only  performs  the  operation  of  addition ;  but, 
by  various  expedients,  is  made  to  perform,  also,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division.  By  a  well-known  artifice  in  numbers,  adding  the  arithmetical  complement 
of  one  number  to  another  number,  and  throwing  away  the  unit  of  the  highest 
order* In  the  result,  it  is  made  to  perform  subtraction." 

Association  has  done  much  for  science;  distinguished  professors  have  met 
together,  and  thus  aided,  and  instructed,  and  encouraged  each  other.  London  is 
full  of  learned  and  philosophical  societies;  the  principal,  of  course,  being  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  which  holds  its  annual  con- 
gress in  one  or  other  of  our  leading  towns,  and  which  has  done  much  to  advance, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  popularise  science.  A  list  of  some  of  the  leading  societies 
of  1865  will  give  an  idea  of  their  number  and  aim.  They  are — the  Acclima- 
tisation and  Ornithological  Society ;  the  Aeronautical  Society ;  the  Anthro- 
pological Society;  the  Archa?ological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
the  Art-Union  of  London ;  the  Arundel  Society ;  the  British  Archasological 
Association;  the  Camden  Society;  the  Cavendish  Society;  the  Chemical  So- 
ciety ;  the  Ecclesiological  Society ;  the  Entomological  Society;  the  Epidemological 
Society ;  the  Ethnological  Society ;  the  Genealogical  and  Historical  Society ;  the 
Geological  Society ;  the  Geologist  Association ;  the  Hakluyt  Society ;  the  Har- 
veian  Society ;  the  Hunterian  Society ;  Institute  of  Actuaries ;  Institute  of  Painters 
in  Water-Colours ;  Linnsean  Society ;  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society ; 
London  Institution ;  London  Library ;  London  Mechanics'  Institution ;  Mathe- 
matical Society ;  Medical  Society  of  London ;  Meteorological  Society ;  Metro- 
politan Sanitary  Association ;  Microscopical  Society ;  Numismatic  Society ;  Obste- 
trical Society  of  London ;  Palaeontographical  Society ;  Pathological  Society ; 
Pharmaceutical  Society ;  Philological  Society ;  Philharmonic  Society ;  Eay  So- 
ciety ;  Eoyal  Academy ;  Royal  Academy  of  Music ;  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England ;  Royal  Asiatic  Society ;  Royal  Astronomical  Society ;  Royal  College  of 
Physicians;  Royal  College  of  Surgeons;  Royal  Geographical  Society;  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  ;  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects ;  Royal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society;  Royal  Society;  Royal  United  Service  Institution;  Society 
of  British  Artists ;  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts ;  Society  of  Painters ; 
Society  of  Schoolmasters;  Statistical  Society;  Surrey  Archaeological  Society; 
Syro-Egyptian  Society ;  Zoological  Society  of  London,  &c.,  &c. 

In  1843,  government  established  a  School  of  Design  at  Somerset  House,  in 
which  were  taught  drawing,  colouring,  designing,  and  practical  geometry.  Some 
few  years  later,  two  private  schools  (one  of  which  was  the  Female  School  of  Art,  in 
Queen  Square)  were  opened  on  a  similar  plan.  The  commencement  was  on  a  small 
scale ;  but  the  demands  for  admission  were  soon  so  numerous,  that  provision  was 
made  for  the  reception  of  a  larger  number  of  pupils ;  and  the  success  of  this 
generous  experiment  increased  every  day.  To  the  instruction  given  in  the  govern- 
ment schools,  were  added  painting  on  china,  wood-engraving,  and  lithography. 
These  schools  do  not  give  their  pupils  the  benefits  of  education  alone;  they  furnish 
them  with  the  means  of  deriving  the  utmost  advantage  from  their  acquirements 
and  labours ;  for  they  are  permitted  to  dispose  of  the  designs  and  paintings :  and 
so  highly  are  they  esteemed,  that  the  manufacturers  vie  with  each  other  in  pur- 
chasing them.  "  The  success  of  both  schools  and  pupils,"  says  a  French  artist,  "  is 
a  triumphant  answer  to  the  opponents  of  the  scheme."  This  example  gave  fresh 
courage  to  the  friends  of  female  culture  in  every  rank  of  life.  There  was  a 
growing  dissatisfaction  both  with  private  instruction  and  with  that  of  ladies' 
seminaries ;  the  latter  especially  were  generally  confessed  to  be  at  once  pedantic 
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and  superficial.  The  idea  was  started  of  establishing  schools  of  a  superior  order, 
something  approaching  to,  though  still  very  far  removed  from,  the  colleges  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  first  was  established  in  Harley  Street,  under  the 
title  of  Queen's  College ;  and  it  has  continued  to  be  the  most  important,  the  crown 
.having  granted  it  a  charter  of  incorporation.  It  possesses  several  free  scholarships ; 
•one  founded  by  the  queen,  the  others  by  subscription.  Professors  of  first-rate 
eminence  have  responded  to  the  appeal  made  to  them.  They  gave  lectures  on  various 
subjects,  many  of  which  had  been  long  regarded  as  beyond  the  pale  of  female 
intellect.  Certificates  are  granted  in  theology,  mathematics,  Greek,  and  Latin. 
Ere  long  other  colleges  sprang  up  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  or  in  the 
principal  provincial  towns— the  Ladies'  College,  in  Bedford  Square ;  the  Clifton 
College,  &c.  In  all,  the  studies  are  of  a  far  higher  order  than  those  in  use  in 
ordinary  boarding-schools ;  and  it  is  evident  that  this  new  system  cannot  fail  to 
exercise  a  favourable  influence  on  the  rising  generation.  In  1858,  the  leaders  of 
the  woman  movement  started  the  Englishwoman's  Journal,  to  be  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  their  service.  It  died,  unfortunately,  a  natural  death ;  not,  however, 
without  attaining  its  end — that  of  awakening  public  attention  to  the  existing  con- 
dition of  women  in  this  country. 

With  the  surplus  profits  from  the  1851  International  Exhibition,  the  com- 
missioners purchased  an  estate  at  South  Kensington,  on  a  part  of  which  cheap 
temporary  structures  were  raised  to  house  the  department  that  was  formerly  located 
in  Marlborough  House,  and  the  various  collections  belonging  to  it ;  the  schools  of 
design  have  been  consolidated  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  department, 
which  is,  in  great  measure,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  N.  Cole.  The  committee 
of  council  on  education,  through  the  science  and  art  department,  afford  assistance 
to  the  public  in  art  instruction,  by — I.  The  establishment  of  a  national  training 
school  for  art  at  South  Kensington,  to  which  male  and  female  students  are 
admitted,  when  properly  qualified ;  receiving,  in  aid  of  their  maintenance,  an 
allowance  proportioned  to  their  attainments.  When  students  have  obtained  the 
requisite  certificates  of  qualification,  they  are  recommended  as  teachers  to  the 
local  schools  of  art ;  and  as  long  as  they  perform  their  duties,  they  receive  from 
the  department,  in  augmentation  of  their  income,  payments,  regulated  by  com- 
petency and  successful  result  of  teaching.  II.  Establishment  of  local  art  schools, 
or  drawing  unions.  A  school  of  art,  or  local  union,  for  obtaining  instruction  in 
drawing,  can  be  formed  wherever  the  public  provides  and  maintains  suitable 
premises.  Towards  the  erection  of  new  premises,  the  department  is  authorised  to 
make  grants;  and  an  art  master  will  be  recommended  by  the  department,  on 
•condition  that  five  public  schools  for  the  poor,  or  500  children,  are  found  to  whom, 
drawing  may  be  taught ;  that  pupil  teachers  of  public  schools  for  the  poor  are 
taught  at  a  low  charge ;  and  that  an  evening  class  is  held  three  times  a  week,  at 
a  fee  not  exceeding  sixpence  a  week.  The  local  committee  must  show  that  there  is 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  the  master  obtaining  a  livelihood  by  teaching  drawing. 
III.  Annual  inspections.  IV.  National  competition.  V.  Circulation  of  books,  and 
•examples  from  the  central  museum.  VI.  Grants  for  purchases  of  examples,  and  direc- 
tions how  to  conduct  schools  of  art  in  accordance  with  the  principles  here  laid  down. 

An  architectural  museum  was  formed  in  1851,  in  Cannon  Row,  Westminster, 
to  supply  the  means  of  referring  to,  and  studying,  the  architecture  of  past  ages,  and 
the  allied  arts.  The  South  Kensington  Museum  was  commenced  in  1856.  When 
•completed,  it  was  passed  over,  by  the  commissioners  of  1851,  to  the  science  and 
art  department.  Since  that  period,  permanent  brick  structures,  under  Captain 
Fowke,  have  been  added.  The  art  museum,  which  forms  a  portion  of  it,  is  now 
admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best  collections  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  The  Geological 
Museum,  Piccadilly,  contains  admirably  arranged  collections,  in  connection  with, 
the  government  school  of  mines. 

A  subject  of  great  importance,  initiated  in  Lord  Palmerston's  time — the 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  cholera,  and  the  best  means  of  preventing  its  spread  in 
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Europe — has    had    some   considerable  light   thrown  on  it  by   the    investigations 
of  the  International  Sanitary  Conference,   which    concluded  its  sittings  at  Con- 
stantinople.    The  commissioners  deal  chiefly  with  the  problem  of  excluding  the 
cholera  from  Europe.     They  deny,  upon  very  plausible  grounds,  that  it  is  self- 
generating,  and  that  it  can  be  carried  by  the  atmosphere.     They  observe  that  it 
travels  along  a  regular  highway,  and  that  it  never  travels  faster  than  does  the 
usual  passenger  traffic ;  though  this  fact  might,  perhaps,  be  hard  to  demonstrate. 
They  hold  that  the  means  of  infection  are  the  excretions  of  choleraic  patients — even 
of  those  in  the  first  stages — and  that  the  channels  through  which  it  is  taken  up 
are  the  lungs  and  stomach.     The  poison  must  therefore  be,  not  only  subtle  and 
penetrating,  but  volatile.     It  has  also  the  quality  of  retaining  its  strength  for  a 
long  time,  except  when  neutralised  by  certain  specifically  destructive  substances — a 
property  observable  in  the  lower  form  of  animal  life,  and  in  the  germs  of  vegetation. 
As,  however,  it  requires  either  to  be  swallowed  or  breathed,  and  as  it  can  only  be 
conveyed  from  one  place  to  another  by  mechanical  transportation,  the  two  points 
on  which  the  committee  have  chiefly  concentrated  their  attention  are,  the  place  of 
its  residence,  and  the  modes  by  which  it  is  carried  therefrom.     It  exists  permanently, 
as  the  commissioners  say,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ganges,  from  which  point  it 
appears  to  start  periodically  on  its  journey  through  the  rest  of  Asia  and  through 
Europe.     The  filthy  habits  of  Asiatics  keep  the  disease  alive,  and  promote  its 
extension  ;  for  though  only  cholera  can  produce  cholera,  sickness,  dirt,  and  bad 
ventilation  are  highly  favourable  to  its  development.     The  Mecca  pilgrimages,  and 
all  other  religious  expeditions  common  in  the  East,  satisfy  both  the  conditions  of 
unhealthiness  and  actual  transport.     In  some  of  these  pilgrimages  it  is  the  fashion 
for  the  travellers  to  carry  with  them  the  bodies  of  their  deceased  relatives,  in  order 
that  the  latter  may  be  buried  in  certain  spots  supposed  to  possess  peculiar  sanctity. 
It   must    be   admitted   that   these   facts  indicate  to  European  governments,  and 
especially  to  England,  the  necessity  of  undertaking  a  very  laborious  office.     This 
country  alone  has  the  power,  and  must  feel  the  obligation,  of  dealing  with  the  disease 
in  its  birthplace.     To  do  so  will  probably  bring  our  agents  into  contact  with  that 
mixture  of  laziness,  conceit,  and  superstition  which  make   up  Oriental  obstruc- 
tiveness,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  excite  some  physical  resistance.     Once,  however, 
let  it  be  established  that  the  cholera  starts  from  a  place  under  British  rule,  and 
England,   however    heedless  of  her    own   safety,  could   hardly  disregard  the   re- 
monstrances of  those  European  nations  which  the  pest  so  frequently  devastates. 
The  means  to  be  used  are  just  such  as  should  be  employed  in  an  infected  London 
district ;  though,  of  course,  the  application  of  them   in  India  must,  for   many 
reasons,  be  peculiarly  difficult.     Another  remedy  which  the  commissioners  recom- 
mend equally  to  all  European  governments  that  can  exercise  it,  is  the  enforcement 
of  a  rigorous  quarantine  at  every  port  and  station  through  which  the  disease 
ordinarily  travels.     Whether  the  commissioners  are  mistaken  or  not  in  holding 
that  cholera  is  never  self-generating,  on  three  practical  points  their  judgment  is 
correct.     These  are — the  place  from  which  the  disease  starts;  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  conveyed  hither ;  and  the  means  by  which  that  conveyance  may  be  interrupted. 
But  we  may  not  dwell  longer  on  "  the  fairy  tales  of  science."     Lord  Derby 
told  an  audience  that  he  was  born  in  the  pre-scientific  era.     Lord  Palmerston 
might  safely  have  said  the  same.     Yet  we  know  no  period  of  history  in  which 
greater  progress  had  been  made  in  a  scientific  direction,  or  in  which   science  was 
the  means  of  disseminating  wider  benefits.     It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that,  in  all 
such  matters,  England  was  abreast  of  all  her  rivals  ;  and  in  mechanical  contrivance 
and  enterprise,  construction  of  iron  machinery,  railways,  steam-ships,  or  telegraphic 
wires,  considerably  a-head.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  of  this  enterprise 
and  ingenuity  has  been  applied  to  purposes  of  destruction — that  there  should  be 
still  such  faith  in  standing  armies  and  physical  force.     Is  it  not  time  that — 

The  common  sense  of  most  shall  bold  a  fretful  realm  in  awe, 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  universal  law." 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

aEOQBAPHICAI,  EXPLOHATIOK. 

THE  illustrious  Robinson  Crusoe  tells  us,  that  his  head  began,  when  he  was  a  boy,  to 
be  early  filled  with  rambling  thoughts ;  and  that  though  his  father  had  given  him  a 
fair  education,  and  designed  him  for  the  law,  yet  that  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but 
going  to  sea.  In  geographical  science,  England,  with  her  hardy  sons,  has  always 
taken  the  lead ;  the  causes  of  which  pre-eminence  have  been,  rather  love  of  adven- 
ture, or  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  than  the  lust  of  power.  In  1861,  we 
were  all  glad  to  learn  that  the  Australian  continent  had  been  crossed ;  but  grieved, 
indeed,  were  we  to  find  that,  in  the  expedition,  three  of  the  explorers  had  miserably 
perished. 

The  character  of  the  interior  of  the  Australian  continent  had  long  been  a 
mystery  which  it  was  felt  ought  to  be  cleared  up;  and,  in  1860,  an  exploring 
expedition  was  organised  at  Melbourne.  There  was  a  committee,  and  plenty  of 
funds ;  and,  in  August  of  that  year,  the  expedition,  well  provided,  and  under  the 
command  of  Richard  O'Hara  Burke,  started  from  Melbourne.  Towards  the  end 
of  September  it  reached  the  Darling  River,  where  Mr.  Burke  established  a  depot  of 
provisions,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Wright;  he  himself  and  seven  others  pushing  on  for 
Cooper's  Creek,  to  which  place  Wright  was  instructed  to  follow.  Cooper's  Creek 
lies  almost  due  north  from  Melbourne,  from  which  it  is  distant  700  miles,  and 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  northern  point  theretofore  reached  by  explorers ;  so 
that  it  lay  on  the  threshold  of  the  unknown  region.  Here  it  was  the  intention  of 
Mr.  Burke  to  form  his  principal  depot  of  supplies.  He  arrived  at  the  spot 
about  the  middle  of  November.  Wright's  party  was  obstructed  in  its  progress  by 
disease  and  by  the  natives ;  and,  towards  the  middle  of  December,  Burke,  impatient 
at  longer  delay,  resolved  to  set  out  on  his  "  dim  and  perilous"  journey  through  the 
unknown  regions  of  the  continent.  He  left  at  Cooper's  Creek  four  of  the  seven 
who  accompanied  him  thither,  Mr.  Brahe  being  in  charge  of  the  party.  Brahe'.s 
instructions  were,  to  remain  until  Burke  should  return,  or  until  their  provisions 
ran  short.  The  leader  of  the  expedition  himself,  with  three  companions — Mr. 
Wills,  Mr.  King,  and  Mr.  Gray— and  having  with  him  one  horse,  six  camels,  and 
three  months'  provisions,  started  northwards  on  the  16th  of  December.  What 
were  the  privations  and  sufferings  of  this  party  on  their  exploring  route,  who  can 
tell  ?  The  intrepidity  and  fortitude  of  the  travellers  were,  however,  equal  to  the 
enterprise.  The  southern  point  of  the-  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  which  opens  into  the 
Indian  Ocean,  was  reached  successfully  by  the  party  on  the  llth  of  February;  the 
great  feat  having  been  performed,  for  the  first  time,  of  a  successful  journey  right 
across  the  Australian  continent,  from  south  to  north.  Now  occurs  the  first  illus- 
tration of  what  our  antipodean  contemporaries  unite  in  thinking  gross  and 
unaccountable  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Melbourne  committee.  Although  it 
was  known  that  the  southern  point  of  the  gulf  was  the  place  which  the  explorers 
aimed  at  reaching,  no  preparations  had  been  made  there  to  receive  them :  no 
succour,  no  supplies  awaited  their  arrival ;  nothing  had  been  done.  They  rested 
three  days,  and  then  faced  southwards  on  their  return.  If  the  exploratory  journey 
had  been  filled  with  privations  and  sufferings,  what  must  the  return  have  been  ? 

We  continue  the  narrative  in  the  words  of  the  Melbourne  Age,  of  November 
25th :— "  We  now  come  to  the  last  and  saddest,  though  glorious,  episode  of  the 
tragic  story.  Strangely  enough,  a  rumour,  which  cannot  be  traced  to  any  satis- 
factory foundation,  reached  us  a  considerable  time  since  from  South  Australia,  and 
seemed  like  a  premonition  of  the  authentic  tale  of  suffering,  heroism,  and  death, 
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which  soon  shocked  the  ears  and  grieved  the  hearts  of  the  entire  community.  The 
story,  which  now  appears  almost  in  the  light  of  a  prophecy,  told  us  how  some  blacks 
from  the  far  interior  had  seen  three  white  men,  famished  and  naked,  existing 
rather  than  living  on  a  raft  in  a  creek  in  the  midst  of  the  barren  wilderness,  where 
no  white  man  had  ever  penetrated  before.  The  picture  was,  it  must  be  owned, 
sufficiently  horrible  to  contemplate ;  but  it  fell  short  of  the  awful  reality  yet  to  be 
revealed.  The  full  extent  of  the  calamity  was  revealed  to  us  only  on  the  evening 
of  the  2nd  of  November.  It  then  appeared  that,  on  the  very  day  on  which  Mr. 
Brahe  left  Cooper's  Creek,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  one  of  his  men — Patton — 
and  within  seven  hours  of  his  departure,  Messrs.  Burke  and  Wills  arrived,  with 
King,  at  the  depot.  They  had  actually  succeeded  in  their  great  enterprise,  and 
just  retained  sufficient  vitality  to  reach  the  spot  where  they  had  hoped  to  find 
succour,  but  where,  by  an  unaccountable  and  terrible  fatality,  it  was  denied  them. 
So  utterly  worn  out  were  the  survivors  of  countless  perils  and  inconceivable 
privations,  that  their  strength  was  insufficient  to  admit  of  their  travelling  more 
than  five  miles  a  day  ;  and  at  this  tardy  pace  they  well  knew  that  they  could  not 
hope  to  overtake  their  former  companions,  although  the  latter  had  so  recently 
started  on  their  way  towards  the  settlements.  Nor  did  the  marvellous  fatality 
which  seemed  to  pursue  them  end  even  here.  It  is  a  necessary  precaution  of 
explorers,  when  they  have  buried  stores  or  provisions  in  the  ground,  to  adopt 
various  expedients  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  soil  having  been  disturbed,  lest  the 
aborigines  should  carry  off  the  hidden  property.  Mr.  Burke  and  his  companions, 
having  dug  up  the  provisions  left  behind  by  the  depot  party,  effaced  very  carefully 
all  indications  of  what  they  had  done,  and  then  went  away  a  short  distance,  leaving 
no  memorial  of  their  visit  except  a  letter  buried  in  lieu  of  the  provisions.  Had 
they  omitted  leaving  some  traces  of  their  visit,  they  were  not,  even  in  this  ter- 
rible extremity,  beyond  the  reach  of  aid.  Brahe  and  Wright  returned  almost 
immediately  to  the  depot,  to  make  a  last  examination  of  the  place ;  but  not 
perceiving  any  indications  of  white  men  having  visited  the  place,  they  took  their 
final  departure,  leaving  their  famishing  comrades  forsaken  and  destitute  in  the 
wilderness.  The  scenes  which  followed  are  almost  too  painful  to  describe.  The 
first  attempt  of  the  dying  men — for  so  indeed  they  were  at  this  time — was  to  make 
towards  the  outlying  settlements  of  South  Australia,  which  were  distant  about 
150  miles.  Gray,  we  should  add,  had  died  of  exhaustion  a  few  days  after  leaving 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  on  the  homeward  journey.  They  lived  from  this  period 
almost  exclusively  upon  "  nardoo,"  a  seed  which  grows  upon  a  plant  resembling 
clover,  and  which  is  pounded  into  a  sort  of  flour  by  the  natives.  The  last  scene  of 
all  we  give  in  the  following  extract  from  the  narrative  of  John  King : — '  Mr.  Wills 
and  I  used  to  collect  and  carry  home  a  bag  each  day,  and  Mr.  Burke  generally 
pounded  sufficient  for  our  dinner  during  our  absence ;  but  Mr.  Wills  found  himself 
getting  very  weak,  and  was  shortly  unable  to  go  out  to  gather  nardoo  as  before, 
nor  even  strong  enough  to  pound  it ;  so  that,  in  a  few  days,  he  became  almost 
helpless.  I  still  continued  gathering ;  and  Mr.  Burke  now  also  began  to  feel  very 
weak,  and  said  he  could  be  of  very  little  use  in  pounding.  I  had  now  to  gather  and 
pound  for  all  three  of  us.  I  continued  to  do  this  for  a  few  days ;  but  finding  my 
strength  rapidly  failing,  my  legs  being  very  weak  and  painful,  I  was  unable  to  go 
out  for  several  days,  and  we  were  compelled  to  consume  six  days'  stock  which  he 
had  laid  by.  Mr.  Burke  now  proposed  that  I  should  gather  as  much  as  possible 
in  three  days,  and  that  with  this  supply  we  should  go  in  search  of  the  natives — a 
plan  which  had  been  urged  upon  us  by  Mr.  Wills  as  the  only  chance  of  saving  him 
and  ourselves  as  well,  as  he  clearly  saw  that  I  was  no  longer  able  to  collect  suffi- 
cient for  our  wants.  Having  collected  the  seed  as  proposed,  and  having  pounded 
sufficient  to  last  Mr.  Wills  for  eight  days,  and  two  days  for  ourselves,  we  placed 
water  and  fire-wood  within  his  reach,  and  started.  He  then  gave  Mr.  Burke  a  letter 
and  his  watch  for  his  father,  and  we  buried  the  remainder  of  the  field  books  near 
the  gunyah.  In  travelling  the  first  day,  Mr.  Burke  seemed  very  weak,  and 
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complained  of  great  pain  in  his  legs  and  back.  On  the  second  day  lie  seemed  to 
be  better,  and  said  he  thought  he  was  getting  stronger ;  but,  on  starting,  did  not 
go  two  miles  before  he  said  he  could  go  no  further.  From  the  time  we  halted, 
Mr.  Burke  seemed  to  be  getting  worse,  although  he  ate  his  supper.  He  then  said 
to  me — '  I  hope  you  will  remain  with  me  here  until  I  am  quite  dead ;  it  is  a 
comfort  to  know  that  some  one  ie  by  :  but  when  I  am  dying  it  is  my  wish  that  you 
should  place  the  pistol  in  my  right  hand,  and  that  you  leave  me  unburied  as  I  lie.' 
That  night  he  spoke  very  little,  and  the  following  morning  I  found  him  speechless, 
or  nearly  so  ;  and  about  eight  o'clock  he  expired.  Two  days  after  leaving  the  spot 
where  Mr.  Burke  died,  I  found  some  gunyahs,  where  the  natives  had  deposited  a 
bag  of  nardoo,  sufficient  to  last  me  for  a  fortnight,  and  three  bundles  containing 
various  articles.  I  also  shot  a  crow  that  evening,  but  was  in  great  dread  that  the 
natives  should  come  and  deprive  me  of  the  nardoo.  I  remained  there  two  days,  to 
recover  my  strength,  and  then  returned  to  Mr.  Wills.  I  took  back  three  crows ; 
but  I  found  him  lying  dead  in  his  guiiyah,  and  the  natives  had  been  there,  and 
had  taken  away  some  of  his  clothes.  I  buried  the  corpse  with  sand,  and  remained 
there  for  some  days ;  I  tracked  the  natives  who  had  been  to  the  camp  by  their 
footprints  in  the  sand.  The  natives,  hearing  the  report  of  the  gun,  came  to  meet 
me,  and  took  me  with  them  to  the  camp,  giving  me  nardoo  and  fish.  They  took 
the  birds  I  had  shot,  and  cooked  them  for  me.  The  following  morning  they 
commenced  talking  to  me  ;  and  putting  one  finger  on  the  ground,  and  covering  it, 
with  sand,  at  the  same  time  pointing  up  the  creek,  said,  '  White  fellow ;'  which  I 
understood  to  mean  that  one  white  man  was  dead.  They  appeared  to  feel  great- 
compassion  for  me  when  they  understood  that  I  was  alone  on  the  creek,  and  gave 
me  plenty  to  eat.  They  also  used  to  assist  me  in  making  a  gourley,  or  break-wind, 
whenever  they  shifted  camp.  I  generally  shot  a  crow  or  a  hawk,  and  gave  it  to 
them  in  return  for  these  little  services.  They  were  very  anxious  to  know  where 
Mr.  Burke  lay ;  and  one  day,  when  we  were  fishing  in  the  water-holes  close  by,  1 
took  them  to  the  spot.  On  seeing  his  remains  the  whole  party  wept  bitterly,  and 
covered  them  with  bushes.  After  this  they  were  much  kinder  to  me  than  before  : 
and  I  always  told  them  that  white  men  would  be  here  before  two  moons ;  and  in  the 
evenings,  when  they  came  with  nardoo  and  fish,  they  used  to  talk  about  the  '  white- 
fellows'  coming,  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  the  moon.  From  this  time  to  when 
the  relief  party  arrived — a  period  of  about  a  month — they  treated  me  with  uniform 
kindness,  and  looked  upon  me  as  one  of  themselves.  The  day  on  which  I  was 
released,  one  of  the  tribe,  who  had  been  fishing,  came  and  told  me  that  the  white 
fellows  were  coming ;  and  the  whole  of  the  tribe  who  were  then  in  camp  sallied  out 
in  every  direction  to  meet  the  party,  while  the  man  who  had  brought  the  news  took 
me  across  the  creek,  where  I  shortly  saw  the  party  coming  down.'  " 

In  1861,  there  was  a  fierce  controversy  raised  in  England,  by  the  appearance 
of  M.  du  Chaillu's  Travels  in  Equatorial  Africa.  Travellers  have  the  privilege  of 
uttering  strange  tales ;  but,  in  many  quarters,  it  was  considered  that  he  had 
abused  that  privilege.  In  the  unexplored  parts  in  which  he  travelled,  he  found 
that  monstrous  and  ferocious  ape,  the  gorilla.  The  country  M.  du  Chaillu 
explored,  lies  between  two  degrees  north,  and  two  degrees  south,  of  the  equator, 
extending  a  distance  of  400  miles  to  the  interior. .  That  district  contains  a 
greater  variety  of  tribes  than  has  been  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  African 
continent.  Each  tribe  considers  itself  as  a  separate  nation,  and  has  a  distinguish- 
ing name  of  its  own,  though  many  speak  the  same  language.  The  common 
notion  is,  that  the  negroes  living  under  the  equator  must  be  blacker  than  any 
others ;  but  M.  du  Chaillu's  observations  contradict  that  opinion,  for  he  met  with 
none  that  could  properly  be  called  black ;  and  he  saw  several  Albinos,  who,  though 
perfectly  white,  had  woolly  hair,  and  the  features  of  negroes.  It  is  M.  du  Chaillu's 
opinion,  that  those  who  inhabit  a  damp  and  moist,  woody,  and  especially  a  moun- 
tainous country,  are  less  black  than  those  who  live  where  the  atmosphere  is  dry. 
Some  of  the  tribes  with  whom  he  sojourned  are  decided  cannibals;  and  he  felt 
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somewhat  alarmed  lest  they  should  have  a  relish  for  white  flesh.  The  negroes  of 
the  intense  south  of  the  equator  are  more  intelligent  and  civilised  than  the 
others.  They  possess  very  imaginative  minds,  are  astute  speakers,  sharp  traders, 
<>reat  liars ;  they  possess  much  power  of  dissimulation,  and  are  far  from  being  the 
stupid  people  commonly  supposed.  M.  du  Chaillu  considers  the  natives  of  Africa 
are  divided  into  two  distinct  families,  separated  by  the  chain  of  mountains,  which 
he  discovered  in  the  interior  only,  which  is  supposed  to  cross  the  continent ;  the 
river  system  of  the  region  he  considered  well  adapted  for  commercial  enterprise. 
For  eight  years  he  was  familiar  with  the  part  of  the  country  concerning  which  lie 
writes.  The  four  years  recorded  in  his  volume  were  devoted  to  a  systematic  exami- 
nation of  the  interior.  He  travelled  about  800  miles,  always  on  foot,  and  unaccom- 
panied by  white  men.  He  shot,  stuffed,  and  brought  home  2,000  birds,  of  which 
more  than  sixty  are  new  species.  He  killed  upwards  of  1,000  quadrupeds,  of 
which  200  were  stuffed  and  brought  home,  with  more  than  eighty  skeletons.  Not 
less  than  twenty  of  these  he  maintains  to  be  species  hitherto  unknown  to  science. 
In  the  course  of  his  travels  he  suffered  fifty  attacks  of  African  fever ;  taking, 
to  cure  himself,  more  than  fourteen  ounces  of  quinine.  Of  famine,  long  and 
continued  exposure  to  the  heavy  tropical  rains,  of  attacks  from  ferocious  ants  and 
venomous  flies,  he  had  his  share.  He  had  a  narrow  escape,  on  one  occasion,  from 
being  made  king ;  and,  if  his  account  of  the  way  in  which  they  make  kings  among 
the  Myongives  be  correct,  perhaps  that  was  the  greatest  danger  of  all.  M.  du 
Chaillu's  book,  published  by  Murray,  and  supported  by  Professor  Owen,  was 
exposed  to  the  severest  criticism.  In  reply,  M.  du  Chaillu  wrote,  in  the  Athe- 
nceum — "  I  hope  that  neither  in  my  book  nor  in  my  lectures  I  have  pretended  to 
be  infallible  as  a  naturalist,  artist,  or  traveller ;  yet  I  maintain  that  I  have  dis- 
covered, in  Equatorial  Africa,  the  new  mammals  and  birds  given  as  such  in  the 
list  at  the  end  of  my  volume.  All  of  these  were  described  in  the  published  pro- 
ceedings of  two  of  the  most  scientific  societies  in  America  (with  which  Mr.  Gray 
ought  to  be  acquainted),  some  of  the  birds  as  far  back  as  1855  ;  and  I  defy  him  to 
produce  specimens  existing  in  any  European  museum  before  that  time.  My  map, 
at  which  he  sneers,  is  a  mere  sketch-map,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  was  carefully  prepared 
from  observations  made  on  the  spot  with  the  compass,  and  I  will  vouch  for  its 
general  accuracy.  My  illustrations  (prepared,  not  in  this  country,  as  he  asserts, 
but  in  America)  were  taken  either  from  my  rough  sketches,  or  from  the  actual 
objects,  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  out  of  a  total  of  seventy-four.  Would  it 
not  have  been  more  fair  of  Mr.  Gray,  before  giving  vent  to  insinuations  that  I  had 
never  visited  the  countries  which  I  describe,  nor  collected  in  those  countries  my 
natural  history  specimens,  to  have  applied  to  my  friends  at  Corisco,  and  on  the 
Gaboon,  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  my  book  ?  Mr.  Gray  pretends  to  be  in 
communication  with  the  missionaries  and  traders  in  those  parts ;  and,  therefore, 
this  course  would  have  been  the  more  obvious,  as  he  would  have  saved  himself 
from  the  imputation  of  uttering  mere  calumnies." 

The  controversy  thus  originated  became  very  furious.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Ethnological  Society,  in  July,  1861,  when  nearly  half  the  visitors 
had  left,  an  extraordinary  scene  occurred.  It  appears  that  M.  du  Chaillu  could  no 
longer  curb  his  feelings  in  reference  to  some  very  offensive  personal  observations 
and  interruptions  made  by  Mr.  Malone  (a  visitor),  and  which  were  held  to  be  of  such 
a  character  as  not  to  warrant  publicity.  M.  du  Chaillu,  when  the  room  was  about 
one-third  full,  as  we  are  informed,  heeded  not  benches  or  chairs,  but,  stepping 
over  them,  approached  Mr.  Malone,  and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  holding  his 
fist  in  his  face.  Having  asked  how  Mr.  Malone  dared  to  have  spoken  of  him  in  the 
way  he  had,  he  spat  in  his  face.  Mr.  Malone  called  for  protection  from  the  chair- 
man ;  and,  while  in  the  act  of  retiring  from  the  room,  M.  du  Chaillu  vociferated — 
"  Coward !  coward !"  There  were  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  room,  but 
nothing  further  occurred.  People  seem  now  inclined  to  believe  in  gorillas;  at  any 
rate,  M.  du  Chaillu  must  have  lived  in  a  very  savage  country.  Though  he  wa.«, 
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undoubtedly,  much  annoyed  by  the  insulting  behaviour  of  Mr.  Malone,  he  had  no 
right  so  far  to  forget  himself.  M.  du  Chaillu  and  Mr.  Malone  have  written 
explanations  respecting  the  unexpected  fracas.  The  traveller  says — "  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Ethnological  Society,  on  Tuesday,  owing  to  a  gross  personal  attack  upon  me 
by  an  individual  present,  apparently  one  of  those  who  have,  for  a  month  past, 
incessantly  persecuted  me  by  casting  doubt  upon  my  veracity,  I  deeply  regret  that, 
in  a  moment  of  great  irritation,  I  was  guilty  of  conduct  most  unbecoming,  which 
is  peculiarly  contrary  to  the  usages  of  society,  and  which  I  was  never  before  guilty 
of.  I  beg,  therefore,  to  express  my  deep  and  sincere  apology  for  what  occurred.  I 
have  also  felt  myself  bound  to  apologise  to  the  members  of  the  Ethnological 
Society,  through  their  president."  Mr.  Malone  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
,'iffair : — "  My  part  in  the  meeting  was  now  to  come  to  an  end,  and  I  was  preparing 
to  go,  when,  to  my  astonishment,  I  saw,  standing  before  me  on  a  form,  a  little 
figure  with  dark  threatening  eyes  and  hands.  It  was  M.  du  Chaillu.  I  did  not 
hear  or  heed  what  he  said,  for  I  instantly  received  the  outrage  described  in  the 
Globe  extract.  The  statement  that  no  one  interfered  to  protect  me  from  further 
anticipated  outrage,  is  not  correct.  I  was  soon  joined  by  Dr.  Hunt,  the  honorary 
secretary,  who  had  first  gone  after  M.  du  Chaillu  to  arrest  his  further  progress.  I 
was  offered  many  regrets  for  what  had  occurred  ;  and  one  gentleman,  an  officer  in 
the  Indian  service,  previously  unknown  to  me,  gave  me  his  card,  and  permitted 
me  to  call  him  as  a  witness  in  case  of  need.  He  approved  fully  of  the  manner  in 
which  I  recc-ived  the  outrage.  All  that  remains  for  me  to  do,  is  to  ask  that  M.  du 
Chaillu  be  excluded  from  the  future  meetings  of  this  society.  That  is  the  only 
'  revenge'  I  think  it  right  to  take.  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  visitors  who  assist  the 
society  in  discussion,  that  such  exclusion  should  be  decided  upon.  I  cannot 
otherwise  accept  the  invitation,  which  it  is  due  to  myself  and  to  the  society  to 
state,  I  have  received  from  Dr.  Hunt  to  attend  future  meetings." 

In  1864,  the  geographical  lions  of  the  London  season  were  Captains  Speke  and 
Grant,  who  asserted  themselves  to  have  succeeded  where  Bruce  had  failed.  In  the 
autumn  of  this  year,  Captain  Speke  suddenly  died,  from  the  accidental  discharge 
of  a  gun  while  out  shooting.  Since  the  days  of  Bruce,  more  than  one  effort  had 
been  made  to  follow  up  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Indeed,  Africa  seems  to  have 
always  had  an  attraction  for  adventurous  Britons.  Excited  by  the  exploits  of 
Captain  Cook,  they  looked  round  for  fresh  worlds  to  conquer.  It  all  at  once 
became  impressed  upon  men's  minds,  that  within  the  continent  of  Africa  there  was  a 
land  entirely  unknown — a  land  abounding  with  ostrich-feathers,  and  slaves,  and 
gold — a  land  guarded  as  securely  as  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  It  was  known 
that  a  river,  navigable  by  large  vessels,  rolled  through  those  regions ;  and  on  its 
banks  rumour  placed  the  far-famed  city  of  Timbuctoo.  But  what  became  of  this 
river  ?  In  vain  was  the  appeal  made  to  ancient  or  modern  geographers.  The 
Niger  was  described  as  flowing  east  to  west,  and  as  ending  its  course  in  a  large 
inland  lake.  In  this  passage  from  -<3£schylus  some  enthusiasts  discovered  a 
prophecy  and  a  promise  : — 

"Seek 

A  land  far  distant,  where  the  tawny  race 
Dwell  near  the  fountains  of  the  sun,  and  wliero 
The  Nigris  pours  his  dusky  waters  ;  wind 
Along  his  banks,  when  thou  shalt  reach  the  fall 
Where  from  the  mountains,  with  papyrus  crowned, 
The  venerable  Nile  impetuous  pours 
His  headlong  torrent ;  he  shall  guide  thy  steps 
To  those  irriguous  plains  whose  triple  sides 
His  arms  surround  :  there  have  the  fates  decreed 
Thee  and  thy  sous  to  form  the  lengtheu'd  line." 

In  1788,  the  African  Association  was  formed  to  settle  this  question.  It  sent 
out  Ledgard. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  a  young  man  when  Park  went  out  at  the  head  of  a 
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government  expedition,  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  Niger.  When  Park,  at  last., 
after  many  delays  and  troubles,  saw  the  Niger  once  more,  out  of  a  party  of  thirty- 
eight,  only  seven  remained ;  and  these  were  all  sick — some  of  them  sick  unto  death.. 
When  the  boats  were  ready,  only  four  men  besides  himself  were  alive,  and  one  of 
the  four  had  gone  mad.  Unsubdued  and  hopeful,  Park  wrote  to  Lord  Camden — 
"  I  shall  set  sail  to  the  east,  with  the  fixed  resolution  to  discover  the  termination  of 
the  Nile,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Though  all  the  Europeans  who  are  with  me 
should  die,  and  though  I  myself  were  half  dead,  I  would  still  persevere ;  and,  if  I 
could  not  succeed  in  the  object  of  my  journey,  I  would,  at  least,  die  in  the  Niger.'"' 
And  he  did  so.  It  was  discovered,  in  1811,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  fight  his  way 
down  the  Niger.  In  the  Haoussa  country,  he  had  been  attacked  in  a  narrow  part 
of  the  river  from  the  shores.  He  defended  himself  for  a  long  time ;  then  clasping 
one  of  his  companions  in  his  arms,  he  sprung  into  the  river  and  was  drowned. 

Government  then  sent  out  a  double  expedition — one  to  ascend  the  Congo, 
under  Captain  Tuckey :  another  to  descend  the  Niger,  under  Major  Peddiev 
Insurmountable  barriers  prevented  the  meeting,  which  was  fondly  anticipated  ;  and 
both  expeditions  failed :  their  leaders  also  perished.  Others  followed — Eitchie, 
Denham,  Clapperton.  It  was  reserved  for  Eichard  Lander,  who  had  accompanied 
the  latter  as  his  servant,  to  strike  into  the  Niger,  and  to  follow  it  down  into  the  sea. 
The  friends  of  Africa  were  enthusiastic.  They  must  have  an  expedition  to 
explore  the  Niger;  to  examine  the  capabilities  of  the  country;  to  enter  into 
treaties  with  the  native  chiefs  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade ;  to  clear  the 
road  for  commercial  enterprise ;  and  to  afford  that  enterprise,  the  security  which 
alone  seemed  necessary  for  its  development.  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  and  his 
friends,  were  also  extremely  anxious  that  this  opportunity  should  not  be  lost,  of 
putting-  the  natives  in  the  way  of  cultivating  the  soil,  and  drawing  forth  its  varied 
and  numerous  resources.  A  company  was  to  be  formed  for  this  purpose,  while  the 
British  government  should  enter  into  treaties  with  the  native  chiefs.  The  idea 
originated  with  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  in  1838.  The  government  acceded  to  his  theory. 
On  December  7th,  Sir  Thomas  writes — "  Grlenelg  intimated  that  the  ministers 
were  unanimous,  and  that  they  had  resolved,  with  some  modifications,  to  act 

upon  the  propositions.     I  am  told  that  Lord said  it  was  the  boldest  conception 

that  had  been  struck  out  in  our  days."  Shortly  afterwards  Lord  Glenelg  resigned  ;• 
but  his  successor,  Lord  Normanby,  was  equally  in  earnest  on  the  subject ;  and  the 
whole  cabinet  appears  to  have  considered  the  advantage  which  would  accrue  to 
England,  as  well  as  to  Africa,  from  the  opening  of  so  vast  a  field  of  commercial 
speculation,  as  sufficiently  important  to  warrant  their  carrying  it  into  effect. 
Mr.  Buxton  spent  some  months  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  incessantly 
engaged,  both  in  communications  with  the  government,  and  in  endeavouring,  with 
great  success,  to  excite  the  interest  and  obtain  the  co-operation  of  many  of  hii= 
friends.  In  this,  his  biographer  tells  us,  "as  in  previous  undertakings,  he  acted 
in  complete  concert  with  Dr.  Lushington,  with  whom  every  plan  was  carefully  dis- 
cussed, and  who  bore  his  full  share  of  the  burden." 

At  Dr.  Lushington's  house  was  held  a  preliminary  meeting  of  a  few  select 
friends,  before  whom  Mr.  Buxton,  in  the  first  instance,  wished  to  lay  his  views. 
He  writes — "  We  have  had  a  very  highly  satisfactory  meeting.  I  felt  that  I  had 
my  case  well  up,  and  was  troubled  with  no  worrying  doubts.  Every  one  expressed 
that  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  upon  every  point.  Lord  Ashley  was  very  hearty 
indeed.  The  view  I  took  about  the  climate  of  Africa  was  this  : — I  stated  that  my 
plan  was  to  employ  only  a  few  Europeans,  and  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  people  of 
colour.  I  said,  at  once,  that  I  gave  up  all  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  all  the 
swampy  ground,  and  looked  only  to  the  high  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  Kory 
Mountains ;  that  I  would  not  pledge  myself  to  the  healthiness  of  even  that  part, 
but  that  I  expected  it  would  prove  very  different  from  the  general  notions  of 
African  climate." 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Extinction  of  the  Slave-Trade,  and' 
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the  Civilisation  of  Africa,  was  -held  in  July,  1839.  The  Bishop  of  London,  Lord 
Ashley,  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  and  other  influential  individuals 
took  part.  Considerable  funds  were  raised.  Mr.  Buxton  writes — "It  was  a 
glorious  meeting,  quite  an  epitome  of  the  state.  Whig,  Tory,  and  Radical,  dis- 
senter, low  church,  high  church,  top  high  church,  or  Oxfordism,  all  united.  I  was 
unwell,  and  made  a  wretched  hand  of  my  exposition ;  but  good  men  and  true, 
came  to  my  aid,  and  supplied  my  deficiencies,  and  no  one  better  than  the  Bishop 
of  London.  We  determined  to  form  two  associations,  perfectly  distinct  from  each 
other,  but  having  one  common  object  in  view — the  putting  an  end  to  the  slave- 
trade  and  slavery.  One  of  these  associations  to  be  of  an  exclusively  philanthropic 
character,  and  designed  mainly  to  diffuse  among  the  African  tribes  the  light  of 
Christianity,  and  the  blessings  of  civilisation  and  free  labour.  The  other  to  have 
a  commercial  character,  and  to  unite  with  the  above  objects  the  pursuit  of  private 
enterprise  and  profit." 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Lord  Normanby  announced  to  a  deputation — con- 
sisting, among  others,  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  Lords  Teignmouth,  Euston, 
and  Worsley,  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  and  Dr.  Liishington — that  the 
government  had  come  to  a  conclusion  to  send  a  frigate  and  two  steamers  to 
explore  the  Niger,  and,  if  possible,  to  set  on  foot  commercial  relations  with  the 
tribes  on  its  banks.  Sir  Edward  Parry,  the  comptroller  of  steam  and  machinery, 
was  appointed  to  prepare  these  vessels ;  and  thus  began  the  Niger  expedition. 
Ships  were  built  expressly  for  the  purpose. 

In  June,  1840,  a  public  meeting  on  the  subject  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall, 
Prince  Albert  in  the  chair ;  and  formed,  as  the  papers  of  the  time  note,  "  a  most 
grand  and  magnificent  display  of  international  feeling."  So  pleased  was  the 
government  with  the  idea,  that  Mr.  Buxton,  about  the  same  time,  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  baronet.  The  summer  was  spent  in  active  preparation.  Three 
iron  steamers — the  Albert,  the  Wilberforce,  and  the  London — were  fitted  out ;  and, 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  who  were  interested  in  the  subject,  the  command 
was  given  to  Captain  Henry  Dundas  Trotter;  Commander  William  Allen  was 
appointed  to  the  Wilberforce;  and  Commander  Bird  Allen  to  the  London. 
These  gentlemen,  and  Mr.  William  Cook,  were  the  four  commissioners  empowered 
to  make  treaties  with  the  native  chiefs  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 
Several  scientific  gentlemen  were  engaged  to  accompany  the  expedition — De  Vogel, 
as  botanist ;  Mr.  Roscher,  as  mineralogist  and  miner ;  Dr.  Stanger,  as  geologist ; 
and  Mr.  Eraser,  curator  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  as  naturalist.  Mr. 
Uwins,  a  draughtsman,  and  Mr.  Ansell,  a  practical  gardener  or  seedsman,  were  also 
appointed ;  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society  was  allowed  to  send  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Schon,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Crowther,  an  African  negro  (in  1864,  created  an 
African  bishop),  to  examine  into  the  practicability  of  establishing  missions  on  the 
banks  of  the  Niger. 

In  1841,  the  expedition  sailed.  Before  it  started,  the  steamers  destined 
for  the  purpose  were  visited  by  Prince  Albert.  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  writes  to  Miss 
Gurney — 

"  I  went  an  hour  before  he  was  expected,  and  found  everything  in  the  most 
perfect  order,  and  the  officers  in  full  dress.  Trotter  looked  remarkably  well  in  his 
uniform,  and  I  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  him  actually  engaged  in 
the  command  of  his  people.  At  the  appointed  time,  two  carriages  and  four  drove 
on  the  quay,  containing  Prince  Albert,  Mr.  Anson,  Major  Keppel  (our  late  member 
for  Norfolk),  and  half  a  dozen  others.  I  was  upon  the  quarter-deck,  and  Professor 
Airey  with  me,  near  the  steps,  which  the  prince  immediately  came  up.  He 
greeted  me  with  the  most  good-natured  familiarity,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
seeing  me  on  board  my  fleet.  He  then  closely  examined  everything,  and  seemed 
to  take  a  great  delight  in  the  whole  concern,  and  to  understand  mechanics.  He 
was  especially  delighted  with  a  buoy  fixed  ready  at  the  stern  of  the  ship,  to  be  let 
down  at  a  moment's  notice.  It  contained  a  light  which  (at  least  they  said  so) 
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water  only  inflamed.  I  said  to  Keppel  (not  intending  that  the  prince  should  hear 
me ;  which,  however,  he  did), '  I  with  his  royal  highness  would  order  one  of  his  suite — 
yourself,  for  example — to  be  thrown  overboard,  that  we  might  save  your  life  by  this 
apparatus.'  The  prince  took  up  the  idea,  and  seemed  half  inclined  to  set  Keppel 
a  swimming,  in  order  that  we  might  have  the  gratification  of  the  salvage.  After 
examining  everything  in  the  Albert,  the  boat  came  alongside;  the  prince  and  six 
of  his  attendants  got  in,  and  I  was  also  invited,  and  was  not  very  far  from  having 
reason  to  regret  the  honour.  The  wind  was  blowing  hard,  and  the  tide  rolling 
along  at  its  full  force.  Our  sailors  were  not  accustomed  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Th;imes;  so  that  the  tide  ran  away  with  us,  and  dashed  us  with  considerable 
violence  against  a  yacht  at  anchor,  the  William  and  Mary.  We  got  entangled 
among  the  ropes  attached  to  her  anchor ;  and  a  cry  was  raised  from  the  vessel — 
'You  will  be  dragged  over,  lie  down  !'  Down  went  his  royal  highness  flat  to  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  and  without  ceremony  we  all  bundled  down  too.  As  it  was 
the  rope  scraped  along  my  back.  When  we  got  clear  the  prince  sprang  up, 
laughing  heartily  at  the  adventure,  saying,  '  I  have  had  one  ducking  before  this 
year,  when  I  fell  through  the  ice;  and  I  thought  we  were  going  to  have  a  second, 
of  a  much  worse  kind.'  The  alarm  felt  on  board  the  vessels  at  our  situation  was 
very  considerable,  and  Bird  Allen  had  ordered  his  boats  to  be  lowered.  After 
visiting  the  two  other  vessels,  the  prince  took  leave  of  Trotter  and  the  company, 
and  expressed  himself  highly  pleased  with  what  he  had  seen." 

The  Niger  expedition  began  to  ascend  the  Nurr  branch  of  the  river  on  the 
26th  of  August,  1841.  The  chief  source  of  apprehension  lay  in  the  deadly  climate ; 
but  against  its  dangers  every  h»  m:n  precaution  had  been  taken.  Every  one  was 
in  the  highest  spirits,  cheered  by  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  by 
the  exhilarating  tffect  of  the  air.  After  Sunday  Island,  where  the  influence  of 
the  tide  gave  place  to  the  constant  northward  current  of  the  river,  a  marked 
change  took  place  in  the  scenery.  The  banks  began  to  be  slightly  elevated  above 
the  water;  and,  instead  of  the  mangrove,  a  variety  of  beautiful  palms  and  other 
trees  formed  a  forest  so  dense,  that,  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  (except  where 
spots  were  cleared  for  cultivation),  the  eye  could  not  penetrate  more  than  a  few 
yards  beyond  the  water's  edge.  These  clear  spots,  containing  yams,  cocoas,  cas- 
sidas,  Indian  corn,  plantain,  and  especially  sugar-cane,  began  to  appear  imme- 
diately after  leaving  JSunday  Island,  and  gradually  became  more  frequent.  Soli- 
tary huts  were  now  succeeded  by  clusters,  and  clusters  of  huts  by  villages ;  the 
villages  became  larger  and  more  populous ;  while  the  natives  showed  themselves 
less  timid,  and  often  came  in  their  canoes  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  ship*. 
Their  timidity  at  first  had  been  great ;  but  their  disposition  was  invariably 
friendly.  For  the  first  fifty  miles  there  was  little  appearance  of  trade ;  but 
afterwards  large  canoes  were  seen  carrying  palm  oil,  destined  for  Brass  Town  and 
Bonny. 

As  they  proceeded,  the  amount  of  cultivation  of  yams,  bananas,  and  plantains, 
indicated  still  more  extensive  habitations.  Some  of  the  officers  went  into  the 
country,  and  were  much  pleased  with  its  openness  and  beauty.  Here  and  there 
some  nice  plantations,  fenced  in,  contained  cassida,  yams,  pompions,  Indian  corn, 
and  sugar-cane — all  kept  clean,  and  in  the  best  condition  of  culture.  The  people 
were  found  to  be  industrious,  and  more  advanced  in  civilisation  than  their  neigh- 
bours lower  down  the  river ;  their  grounds  much  better  cultivated,  manufactures 
more  encouraged,  and  their  social  comforts  increasing.  Up  to  this  time  all  had 
gone  on  well.  The  Delta  had  been  passed,  and  the  valley  of  the  Niger  entered 
under  circumstances  seemingly  the  most  auspicious. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  unfortunately,  fever  of  a  most  malignant  character 
broke  out  in  the  Albert,  and,  almost  simultaneously,  in  the  other  vessels.  The 
expedition,  notwithstanding,  proceeded  towards  the  confluence  of  the  Niger  and 
Tchadda,  at  which  point  an  agreement  had  already  been  made  for  the  cession  of 
land  for  a  model  farm.  A  tract  of  land  was  chosen  near  Mount  Patteh,  where  the 
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soil,  though  not  of  the  best  quality,  grew  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton ;  and 
there  seemed  every  probability  that  cotton  would  grow  on  the  hills.  There  were, 
on  all  sides,  traces  of  the  ravages  of  the  slave-trading  Fulatahs ;  tut,  as  the  com- 
missioners ol served,  "The  mere  occupation  of  one  or  two  stations,  by  a  few  British 
subjects,  would  have  the  effect  of  establishing  confidence  among  the  natives,  who, 
once  assured  of  the  protecting  care  of  Great  Britain,  would  be  equally  induced  to 
build  up  their  former  habitations,  and  thus  furnish  a  useful  population,  and  have 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  surrounding  tribes."  As  soon  as  the  land  had  been 
selected  for  the  model  farm,  the  people  in  the  vicinity  brought  abundance  of 
provisions  to  the  new  settlement  for  sale ;  and  those  who  had  nothing  to  dispose 
of,  came  and  hired  themselves  as  labourers.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  good 
feeling  shown  by  the  natives  on  every  occasion.  Cotton  cloths  of  good  manu- 
facture, spun  cotton,  calabashes  beautifully  carved  and  ornamented,  tobacco,  cam- 
wood balls,  shea  butter,  dried  buffalo  flesh,  and  dried  fish,  were  brought  on  board 
in  great  quantities.  As  with  most  Africans,  trade  seemed  to  be  the  dominant 
passion  of  the  people.  "  So  far,"  says  Mr.  Commissioner  Cook,  "  the  object  of  the 
expedition  had  been  attained ;  and  everything  promised  a  favourable  termination 
to  the  mission."  But  now  sickness  broke  out  on  board,  and  with  such  appalling- 
rapidity,  that  Captain  Trotter  deemed  it  advisable  to  send  the  sick  men  back  to 
sea  in  the  London.  The  intelligence  that  one  of  the  steamers  had  returned  to 
Fernando  Po,  and  that  nine  men  had  died  of  the  fever,  reached  England  in 
December.  On  the  21st  of  September,  Captain  Trotter  was  compelled  to  direct 
the  Wilberforce  to  return  as  well ;  whilst  he  and  Captain  Bird  Allen  pushed 
forward  in  the  Albert,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  Rabba,  a  very  large  town,  the 
capital  of  the  Fulatahs.  After  leaving  the  confluence,  the  banks  of  the  river 
were  found  to  be  better  peopled  ;  and  a  great  many  villages  were  observed.  In  the 
market-place  of  Goree  were  not  less  than  from  1,500  to  2,000  people.  The  articles 
exposed  for  sale  were — bags  of  salt  from  Abba ;  robes  of  various  colours ;  country 
cloths;  camwood  in  balls;  iron  work,  as  hoes  and  shovels;  Indian  corn  ;  ground 
nut ;  twine  silk  ;  seed  of  various  kinds ;  shea  butter ;  straw  hats,  with  enormous 
brims ;  platters  of  wood  and  calabashes  beautifully  carved.  M.  Scho'n,  also,  men- 
tioned "  several  large  bags  of  cotton  in  its  raw  state."  Egga  was  the  largest  town 
seen  on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  the  population  was  reckoned  at  7,000  or  8,000. 
The  people  were,  in  general,  tall  and  well  made ;  the  form  of  the  head,  the  coun- 
tenance, and  the  lighter  shade  of  the  colour  of  the  skin,  indicated  an  intermixture 
of  the  Caucasian  with  the  Negro  race.  The  manufacturing  of  country  cloths  was 
found  to  be  the  principal  occupation  of  the  people.  There  were  found  to  be  no 
less  than  200  looms  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 

At  Egga,  Captain  Trotter  had  reached  a  point  350  miles  from  the  sea.  He 
had  accomplished  his  object  with  respect  to  two  of  the  three  kingdoms  to  which,  he 
had  been  sent ;  but  he  was  now  compelled  to  relinquish  the  hope  of  reaching  the 
town  of  Abba,  and  so  completing  his  work.  "A  very  little  mediation  on  our  part," 
he  observes,  "  might  probably  have  had  the  effect  of  making  the  Nufi  nation  more 
independent  and  less  oppressed,  and  have  tended  materially  to  the  diminution  of 
the  slave-trade."  But  the  sickness  on  board  became  so  very  alarming,  that  it  was 
found  absolutely  necessary,  on  the  4th  of  October,  to  steam  down  the  river  with  all 
speed.  Captain  Bird  Allen,  who  had  been  most  anxious  to  persevere,  and,  in  fact, 
almost  all  the  officers  and  men  on  board,  except  the  negroes,  were  seized  with  the 
deadly  fever.  Captain  Trotter  himself  was,  at  length,  disabled  by  it ;  and,  at  this 
critical  period,  the  engineers,  also,  were  too  unwell  to  perform  their  duty.  Dr. 
Stanger,  the  geologist,  however,  having  learned  how  to  manage  the  steam-engines 
from  a  scientific  treatise  on  board,  undertook  to  work  them  himself;  and  Dr.  M. 
Williams,  in  addition  to  the  laborious  duties  in  attending  the  sick,  conducted  the 
ship  down  the  river,  with  the  assistance  of  only  one  white  sailor,  in  the  most  able 
and  judicious  manner. 

While  the  Albert  was  still  100  miles  from  the  sea,    its  disabled  crew  were 
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surprised  and  delighted  by  seeing  a  steamer  coming  up  the  stream  towards  them. 
It  proved  to  be  the  Ethiope,  commanded  by  Captain  Bucroft,  who  had  been 
directed,  by  Mr.  Jamieson,  to  afford  any  assistance  to  the  expedition.  This  timely 
assistance  was  of  the  greatest  importance.  Captain  Bucroft  and  his  engineer  took 
charge  of  the  Albert,  and  brought  her  safely  to  Fernando  Po.  It  was  hoped  that 
Captain  Bird  Allen,  and  his  gallant  fellow-sufferers,  would  rapidly  revive  under  the 
influence  of  its  purer  air ;  but  many  were  already  too  far  sunk  to  receive  benefit, 
and  the  mortality  was  most  painful.  Of  the  301  persons  who  composed  the  expedition 
when  it  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  river,  forty-one  perished  from  the  African 
fever.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that,  of  the  108  Africans  on  board,  not 
one  died  from  the  effects  of  the  disease.  Captain  Bird  Allen  fell  a  victim  to  it  at 
Fernando  Po,  on  the  28th  of  October. 

"  Thus,"  writes  Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  "  failed  the  NIGER  EXPEDITION.  From 
the  facts  stated  by  all  the  different  gentlemen  who  were  on  board,  and  who  have 
written  accounts  of  what  they  saw,  and  also  from  the  direct  assertions  of  the  four 
commissioners,  it  would  appear  that  nothing  but  the  climate  prevented  the  expe- 
dition from  fulfilling  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its  supporters." 

Pecuniarily  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  was  a  loser  by  the  event,  as  he  had  subscribed 
very  largely  towards  the  scheme  he  had  so  much  at  heart ;  but  the  deep  disap- 
pointment he  felt,  when  all  the  truth  became  known,  arose  from  higher  feelings  than 
pecuniary  ones.  "  His  health,"  writes  his  son,  "  which  had  been  undermined  before, 
gradually  became  more  feeble ;  and  he  could  no  longer  sustain  any  mental  effort, 
especially  if  attended  by  any  sense  of  responsibility."  To  a  man  the  law  of  whose 
nature  it  was  to  be  at  work  with  head,  hand,  and  heart,  it  was  no  slight  trial  to  be 
thus  prematurely  laid  aside.  He  was  only  fifty-five  years  of  age ;  but  already  the 
evening  had  come  of  his  day  of  ceaseless  toil :  nor  was  its  close  brightened  by  the 
beams  of  success  and  joy.  The  idea  of  what  he  termed  incomparable  horrors  of  the 
slave-trade,  had  fastened  itself  upon  his  mind  with  the  most  vivid  reality ;  the 
burning  and  plundered  villages  of  Africa,  the  ships  traversing  the  Atlantic  with 
their  cargoes  of  natives — these  pictures  were  ever  before  him.  When  unconscious 
that  he  was  observed,  he  would,  at  times,  utter  such  groans  as  if  his  heart  were 
sinking  beneath  its  load.  But  his  grief  was  not  of  that  kind  described  by  an  old 
divine,  which  runs  out  in  voice.  He  rarely  spoke  of  the  expedition ;  to  Captain 
Bird  Allen's  death  he  could  scarcely  allude  at  all :  but  his  grave  demeanour,  his 
worn,  pale  face,  the  abstraction  of  his  manner,  and  the  intense  fervour  of  his 
supplications  that  God  would  pity  "poor  Africa" — these  showed  too  well  the 
poignancy  of  his  feelings. 

All  the  spring  of  1842  was  spent  by  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  in  a  succession  of 
painful  efforts  to  gather  some  benefit  for  Africa  from  the  wreck  of  the  Niger 
expedition.  The  model  farm  was  still  in  existence ;  and  to  obtain  the  promise  of 
an  occasional  visit  to  it,  from  a  government  steamer,  was  one  of  the  principal 
objects  at  which  he  aimed.  The  heads  of  the  African  Civilisation  Society  obtained 
an  interview  with  Lord  Stanley,  which  Sir  Fowell  thus  describes : — "  Lord  Stanley 
received  us  very  kindly ;  and  Lushington  opened  our  case  with  great  skill  and 
boldness  too.  How  hearty  my  prayer  had  been  for  him  and  myself,  that  utterance 
might  be  given  to  us — that  we  might  speak  with  all  boldness  as  we  ought  to 
speak  1  Then  followed  Sir  R.  Inglis,  saying  strong  things  in  a  very  mild  voice, 
and  in  a  very  gentle  manner.  Then  Acland  put  in  a  few  words  extremely  well ; 
and  then  I  spoke,  contending  that,  one  point  excepted — that  of  the  climate — we 
had  met  with  success  in  every  particular ;  and  that  it  would  be  most  wicked  and 
shameful  to  abandon  Africa  in  consequence  of  anything  that  had  occurred.  After 
hearing  all  we  had  to  say,  he  offered,  very  frankly,  to  send  round  the  cabinet  any 
paper  which  we  should  transmit  to  him  embodying  our  ideas,  and  stating  what  we 
would  wish." 

A  public  meeting  of  the  African  Civilisation  Society  was  held  in  June.     Lord 
John  Russell,  with  generous  boldness,  came  forward  and  took  a  prominent  Dart  in 
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the  proceedings,  boldly  asserting  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
scheme  had  been  founded.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  spoke  with  hereditary 
eloquence  and  feeling.  He  fully  admitted  the  disappointment;  but,  like  Lord 
John  Eussell,  he  did  not  fear  to  uphold  the  principles  which  had  actuated  them ; 
the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  and  the  certainty  of  ultimate  success  if  dis- 
couragement did  not  paralyse  their  exertions.  Amongst  the  speakers  were  the 
Bishops  of  Gloucester  and  Norwich,  Lords  Mahon,  Sandon,  Teignmouth,  and 
Fortescue,  Sir  K.  H.  Inglis,  and  Sir  T.  D.  Acland.  In  July  of  the  same  year, 
Lieutenant  Webb  courageously  volunteered  to  go  up  the  Niger,  in  the  Wilberforce, 
to  visit  the  model  farm.  He  found  the  settlers  all  well.  A  large  portion  of  ground 
had  been  cleared ;  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  acres  were  in  good  order,  mainly 
planted  with  cotton,  the  growing  crops  of  which  were  very  promising.  On  the 
other  hand,  owing  to  the  murder  of  Mr.  Can,  while  returning  to  the  model  farm 
from  Fernando  Po,  the  settlers  had  been  deprived  of  all  effective  superintendence. 
Mr.  Moore,  the  negro  in  charge,  had  no  authority  over  his  companions ;  and,  in 
consequence,  the  most  complete  disorganisation  had  taken  place.  These  evils 
Lieutenant  Webb  expected  to  remedy,  by  leaving  Mr.  Hensman,  the  surgeon  pro 
tempore  of  the  Wilberforce,  as  superintendent ;  but  sickness  appearing  on  board, 
Mr.  Hensman  could  not  be  spared.  Lieutenant  Webb,  therefore,  broke  up  the 
settlement,  and  brought  all  the  people  away.  The  tribes  which  had  been  collected 
round  the  farm  expressed  the  deepest  regret  at  its  being  removed,  and  even  dis- 
pleasure that  the  white  man  should  come  and  sit  down  among  them  "  to  teach 
the  fashion,"  and  then  go  away.  For  a  moment  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  was  ruffled  by 
this  bitter  disappointment.  He  writes — "  As  to  the  model  farm,  it  makes  me  mad 
to  think  that  it  was  going  on  so  well — our  experiment  likely  to  be  successful — and 
that  they  were  torn  away  because  Lieutenant  Webb  had  not  a  superintendent  to 
spare  them." 

Very  soon  came  the  end.  In  January,  1843,  Sir  Fowell  proceeded  to  London, 
to  bear  his  part  in  the  painful  duty  of  dissolving  the  African  Civilisation  Society. 
In  reply  to  the  summons  to  attend  the  meeting,  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  Eev.  J. 
M.  Trew,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  to  attend  the  funeral  of  an  old  and  dear 
friend."  After  the  resolution  for  suspending  the  operations  of  the  society  had 
been  passed,  he  addressed  the  meeting  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling.  He  warmly 
thanked  the  committee  for  their  past  exertions  ;  and  although  he  insisted  strongly 
that  the  expedition  had  not  failed  in  any  one  of  its  great  objects,  still  he  admitted 
that  there  was  a  necessity  for  the  step  which  had  now  been  taken.  He  alluded  to 
the  attacks  of  the  papers ;  but  added,  that  painfully  as  he  felt  all  the  disasters 
which  had  attended  the  expedition,  he  did  not  accuse  himself  of  having  been 
imprudent  or  over-sanguine  in  the  measures  which  he  had  proposed. 

A  less  gloomy,  and  not  less  glorious,  period  of  African  exploration  is  that  of  the 
Nile,  says  Mr.  Winwood  Eeade,  which  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the  present 
generation.  The  Geographical  Society  is  as  important  a  body  as  the  African 
Association.  Sir  Eoderick  Murchison  is  no  unworthy  successor  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
and  has  often  acted  as  ambassador  from  science  to  the  state.  The  question  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  as  far  as  public  curiosity  is  concerned,  is  as  fairly  settled  now 
as  the  Niger's  mouth  is ;  and  the  splendid  journey  of  Sir  Samuel  and  Lady  Baker 
surpasses  the  individual  exploits  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

Bruce,  as  we  have  intimated,  went  up  the  wrong  branch.  The  White  Nile,  or 
Bahr-el-Abiad,  was  the  right  feeder  to  follow,  and  one  the  source  of  which  was  to  be 
sought,  not  eastward  in  Abyssinia,  but  due  south  from  Khartoum,  in  some  then 
unexplored  and  unimagined  region  of  interior  Africa,  the  distance  of  which  could 
not  be  told,  but  which  was  certainly  more  remote  and  less  accessible  than  by 
Abyssinia.  The  ancient  geographer  Ptolemy,  indeed,  had  considered  this  to  be 
the  true  Nile ;  and  though  Bruce  died  happy  in  his  Abyssinian  delusion,  the  world 
reverted  at  last  to  the  ancient  notion,  and  knew  that  not  till  some  more  fortunate 
explorer  than  Bruce  should  stand  at  the  head  of  the  White  Nile,  far,  far  to  the 
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south  of  its  junction  with  the  Blue  Nile  at  Khartoum,  would  the  problem  of  3,000 
years  be  solved.     But  how  far  to  the  south  of  this  spot  was  a  mystery.     Gradually, 
successive  expeditions,  creeping  up  the  White  Nile  above  Khartoum,  explored  its 
course  for  nearly  800  miles  of  direct  distance  beyond  that  point ;  one  of  these 
expeditions,  sent  by  the  Pasha  of   Egypt,  in  1841,   reaching  as   far  as  to  4  deg. 
42  min. ;  and  another,  in  1850,  as  far  as  4  deg.  9  min.  N.  lat. :  but  the  account  brought 
back  by  all  was,  that  the  origin   of  the  stream  was   still  further   to  the  south, 
probably  to  the  south  of  the  equator.     This  corresponded  with  information  obtained, 
by  Dr.  Krapf  and  other  explorers  of  Eastern  Africa,  from  the  coast;  and  at  length 
it  became  the  settled  but  somewhat  vague  belief  of  the  geographical  mind — a  belief 
even  indicated  by  dotted  lines  on   maps  of  Africa — that  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
were  to  be  found  in  an  undefined  region  of  mountains  and  lakes  lying  south  of  the 
equator,  and  some  hundreds  of  miles  west  from  the  Indian  Ocean.     An  undefined 
region,  we  say ;  for  though  the  names  and  positions  of  some  mountains,  200  miles 
or  so  from  the  east  coast  were  known,  and  there  were  rumours  of  lakes  to  the  west 
of  those,  and  the  far-famed  Mountains  of  the  Moon  further  inland,  the  relations  of 
these  lakes  and  mountains  to  each  other  were  rsatters,  for  Europeans  at  least,  of 
mere  imaginative  speculation.     The  honour  of  breaking  into  this  unknown  region 
of  sub-equatorial  Africa,  and  of  dispelling  the  mist  that  there  involved  the  nature 
and  whereabouts  of  the  Nile's  source,  if  not  of  actually  setting  foot  upon  the  exact 
spot  beyond  possible  dispute — this  great  honour  was  reserved  for  Captain  Speke. 
He  is  famous  by  two  expeditions.     In  the  former,  undertaken  for  general  purposes 
of  East  African  exploration,  rather  than  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  the  source 
of  the  Nile,  Captain   Speke  was  associated  with  Captain  Burton.     Captain  Speke 
reached,  crossed,  and  travelled  along  the  borders  of  a  great  lake  called  Tanganyika, 
situated  about  700  miles  due  west  of  Zanzibar ;  and  he  also  reached,  on  the  30th 
of  July,  1858,  the  southern  extremity  of  another  broader  lake,  situated  more  to 
the  north,  but  not  so  far  inland  by  about  200  miles,  called  Lake  N'yanza.     It  was 
when  gazing  on  this  latter  lake,  known  since  then  as  Victoria  N'yanza,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  it  was  in  that  body  of  waters,  3,740  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  composed  of   the  accumulated  drainage   of  the   high  lands   and   mountains 
around,  that  the  great  Nile,  the  Mediterranean  mouths  of  which  were  more  than 
2,300  miles  away  to  the  north,  had  its  origin.     Full  of  this  idea,  which  he  was  not 
able  to  verify  in  that  expedition,  he  returned  home ;  and  it  was  on  the  very  day 
after  his  return  to  London,  he  tells  us — i.e.,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1859 — that  his  new 
expedition  was  resolved  on.     He  had  called  on  Sir  Eoderick  Murchison,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society ;  and  to  him  he  explained  his  views  with 
respect  to  the  N'yanza  Lake.     Sir  Roderick  at  once  perceived  their  importance, 
and  said  to  him,  "  Speke,  we  must  send  you  there  again."     Accordingly  the  new 
expedition  was  organised.     It  was  proposed  by  some  that  Captain  Speke  should 
adopt  the  method  of  all  previous  explorers  who  had  sought  to  penetrate  the  mystery 
of  the  Nile's  source,  and,  starting  from  Egypt,  push  his  way  up  the  river's  course 
till  his  search  should  lead  him  either  to  the  N'yanza,  about  which  he  had  formed 
his  foregone  conclusion,  or  to  some  result  that  should   disprove  the  conclusion. 
But  he  adhered  to  his  original  and  meritorious  idea  of  attempting  the  problem,  not 
by  this  obvious  and  commonplace  plan,  which  had  so  often  failed,  but  by  a  plan 
which  may  be  called  the  reverse— that  of  a  march  inland  from  the  east  coast,  so  as 
to  again  reach  the  N'yanza  Lake :  investigate  that  lake ;  find  that  outlet  of  it 
which  he  believed  to  be,  or  to  lead  to,  the  White  Nile ;  and  then  verify  his  con- 
jecture to  the  world  by  descending  the  detected  river,  and  reappearing  in  Egypt. 
And  so,  after  the  necessary  delays  of  preparation,  he  found  himself,  on  the  2nd  of 
October,  1860,  with  Captain  Grant    as  his  single  European  companion,   on   the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  with  civilisation  and  white 
faces   left  behind  him,  and  the  perils  of  his  extraordinary  expedition  in  front. 
Plunging  into  African  darkness  at  that  spot,  the  two  travellers  disappear,  it  may  be 
said,  from  human  ken  for  two  years  and  five  months ;   and  when  they  emerge  again 
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it  is  at  Gondokoro,  on  the  Nile,  where  Mr.  Baker,  who  has  gone  up  the  river  so 
far  on  the  chance  of  tidings  of  them,  meets  them  on  the  15th  of  February,  1863, 
and  whence  the  famous  intelligence  quickly  reaches  England—"  Speke  and  Grant 
are  found,  and  the  Nile  is  done  for."  The  proceedings  of  the  two  years  and  live 
months  that  elapsed  between  their  disappearance  into  Eastern  Africa,  on  the 
mainland  opposite  Za'nzibar,  and  their  reappearance  to  European  eyes  at  Gondokoro, 
Captain  Speke's  large  volume  has  narrated ;  and  thence  we  may  determine  whether 
and  how  far  Captain  Speke  has  settled,  by  this  laborious  expedition,  the  great 
problem  on  account  of  which  he  undertook  it. 

The  route  taken  by  the  travellers  was,  in  a  great  measure,  determined  by  the 
obstacles  they  encountered  in  their  progress,  and  by  their  conjectures,  in  moving 
on,  as  to  what  way  of  approach  to  the  lake  would  be  the  easiest.  They  approached 
it  at  last,  as  we  have  said,  not  at  its  southern  extremity,  where  Speke  had  dis- 
covered it  in  1858,  but  by  a  circuitous  way  round  its  western  flank,  leading  them 
into  the  important  African  kingdom  of  Karague.  By  far  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  Captain  Speke's  book,  are  his  accounts  of  this  kingdom  of  Karague,  the 
dominion  of  the  good  King  Rumanika,  where  he  spent  about  two  months  (Novem- 
ber, 1861 — January,  1862);  and  then  of  the  still  more  powerful  kingdom  of 
Uganda,  stretching  along  the  whole  north-west  shore  of  the  lake,  and  governed  by 
the  terrible  King  Altesa,  under  the  influence  of  his  mother,  the  Queen-Dowager 
N'yamasore,  where  he  remained  no  less  than  six  months  (January — July,  1861); 
during  which  time  he  was  on  the  skirts  of  the  lake,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  sailing 
on  its  waters. 

At  length  the  travellers  "got  the  road" — i.e.,  obtained  permission  to  depart — 
from  the  capricious  Mtesa,  King  of  Uganda ;  and,  proceeding  northwards,  struck 
the  Nile  at  Urondogani,  some  forty  miles  from  the  lake,  July  21st,  1862.  Thence 
they  reversed  their  course,  actually  tracing  the  banks  of  the  river  back  to  the  point 
of  its  junction  with  the  N'yanza,  July  28th  ;  after  which  their  homeward  journey 
may  be  said  to  have  begun.  Descending  to  their  former  station  of  Urondogani, 
they  there  embark  on  the  Nile,  and  sail  down  a  portion  of  its  course ;  when  their 
homeward  progress  is  interrupted  by  a  detention  in  the  kingdom  of  Unyaro,  which, 
is  the  next  kingdom  to  Uganda,  north  of  the  N'yanza.  Here  they  are  detained, 
with  fresh  troubles,  for  three  months  (August  to  November,  1862);  but  at  last, 
getting  away  from  Unyaro  and  its  feeble  fidgety  King  Karamsi,  they  recommence 
their  march,  strike  the  Nile  again,  and  cross  it ;  avoid  a  great  bend  of  it,  and  again 
strike  it ;  and  so,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1863,  reached  Gondokoro,  where  they 
find,  not  Consul  Petherick,  whom  they  had  expected,  but  Mr.  Baker ;  and  whence 
the  news  of  their  reappearance,  and  of  the  successful  performance  of  the  great  feat 
they  had  projected,  was  quickly  flashed  to  England.  Ere  long  they  followed  in 
person,  to  tell  their  story  more  fully,  and  to  write  their  accounts  of  it. 

And  is,  then,  the  great  feat  performed  ?  Is  the  Nile  "  done  for  ?"  This  is  a 
question  on  which,  ever  since  the  publication  of  Captain  Speke's  volume,  geographers 
are  at  variance.  That  the  Nile  is  as  good  as  "  done  for" — that  Captains  Speke  and 
Grant  have  taken  the  entire  mystery  out  of  the  problem,  and  brought  it  to  the  day- 
light of  solution — all  must  admit;  the  question  is  only  as  to  the  completeness  of 
the  solution.  On  this  point  Captain  Speke's  own  summary  of  the  results  of  his 
expedition,  as  they  presented  themselves  to  his  mind  when  he  stood  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Nile  with  the  Lake  N'yanza,  will  have  a  force  now  with  which  no 
personal  jealousies  can  mingle.  The  points  upon  which  doubt  and  difference  of 
opinion  may  still  exist,  are  indicated  by  Captain  Speke  himself.  That  the  Nile  is 
fed  from  the  Lake  Victoria  N'yanza,  a  great  reservoir  of  waters  gathered  from  rains 
among  mountains  in  that  high  equatorial  table-land,  and  that  the  outlet  at 
Ripon  Falls  is  one  of  the  main  channels  by  which  it  is  fed,  may  be  set  down 
as  proved.  But,  is  there  no  other  lake  or  reservoir  to  the  east  or  north-east  of 
the  Lake  N'yanza,  whence  there  may  be  larger  feeders  of  the  Nile  than  that  from 
N'yanza,  at  Ripon  Falls  ?  And,  again,  supposing  all  the  upper  waters  of  the  Nile 
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to  come  from  the  Lake  N'yanza,  how  is  the  lake  itself  fed  ?  May  it  not  be,  after 
all,  but  a  kind  of  intermediate  reservoir ;  and  may  there  not  be  rivers  flowing  into 
it,  which,  if  traced  to  other  accumulations  of  water,  would  more  truly  be  the 
original  sources  of  the  Nile  ?  It  was  felt,  in  many  quarters,  that  a  more  complete 
inspection  of  the  Lake  Victoria  N'yanza,  than  Captains  Speke  and  Grant  were 
enabled  to  make,  was  requisite ;  as  also  a  more  uninterrupted  tracing  of  the  upper 
course  of  the  Nile,  than  it  was  possible  for  them  to  attempt.  Dr.  Earth,  however, 
accepted  what  they  had  done  as  virtually  a  solution  of  the  greatest  geographical 
problem  of  history. 

Sir  Koclerick  Murchison,  writing  under  date  of  the  24th  September,  to  the 
Athenceum,  says — "  Sir,  I  beg  to  state,  through  your  medium,  that  my  geogra- 
phical friends  and  myself  have  resolved  to  bring  about  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
monument,  to  commemorate  the  exploits  of  the  man  who,  of  all  Europeans,  first 
crossed  central  equatorial  Africa,  from  south  to  north,  with  his  companion  Grant ; 
and  who  (setting  aside  all  disputes  respecting  the  source  of  the  Nile)  unquestion- 
ably determined  the  existence  and  the  position  of  the  great  water-basin  whence  the 
Nile  flows.  Yesterday,  in  company  with  the  gallant  Captain  Grant,  who  had 
travelled  from  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  Dr.  Livingstone,  I  followed  the  remains 
of  my  lamented  friend  to  the  family  burying-place  of  the  Spekes,  in  the  church  of 
Dowlish  Wake ;  and  now  that  he  has  been  cut  off  in  the  zenith  of  his  intrepid 
and  brilliant  career,  I  feel  confident  that  this  appeal  will  meet  with  a  generous 
response." 

One  form  of  geographical  enterprise,  that  of  scaling  the  hitherto  untrodden 
peaks  and  passes  of  the  Alps,  was  in  great  favour  with  Englishmen  at  this  time. 
An  Alpine  Club  had  been  formed  expressly  for  the  purpose ;  and,  by  their  enter- 
prise and  daring,  won  great  renown.  Some  terrible  accidents,  however,  happened. 
One  of  them,  which  occurred  in  July,  1805,  and  which  sent  a  thrill  of  horror 
all  through  Europe,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Edward  Whymper,  president  of  the 
Alpine  Club  : — "  On  Wednesday  morning,  the  12th  of  July,  Lord  Francis  Douglas 
and  myself  crossed  the  Col  Theodule,  to  seek  guides  at  Zermatt.  After  quitting- 
the  snow  on  the  northern  side,  we  rounded  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  crossed  the 
Furgge  glacier,  and  left  my  tent,  ropes,  and  other  matters  in  the  little  chapel  at 
the  Lac  Noir.  We  then  descended  to  Zermatt,  engaged  Peter  Taugwalder,  and 
gave  him  permission  to  choose  another  guide.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the 
Eev.  Charles  Hudson  came  into  our  hotel  with  a  friend,  Mr.  Hadow  ;  and  they,  in 
answer  to  some  inquiries,  announced  their  intention  of  starting  to  attack  the 
Matterhorn  on  the  following  morning.  Lord  Francis  Douglas  agreed  with  me  it 
was  undesirable  that  two  independent  parties  should  be  on  the  mountain  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  same  object.  Mr.  Hudson  was,  therefore,  invited  to  join  us; 
and  he  accepted  our  proposal.  Before  admitting  Mr.  Hadow,  I  took  the  precaution 
to  inquire  what  he  had  done  in  the  Alps ;  and,  as  well  as  I  remember,  Mr.  Hudson's 
reply  was — '  Mr.  Hadow  has  done  Mont  Blanc  in  less  time  than  most  men.'  He 
then  mentioned  several  other  excursions  that  were  unknown  to  me  ;  and  added,  in 
answer  to  a  further  question — '  I  consider  he  is  a  sufficiently  good  man  to  go  with 
us.'  This  was  an  excellent  certificate,  given  to  us  as  it  was  by  a  first-rate  moun- 
taineer ;  and  Mr.  Hadow  was  admitted  without  any  further  questions.  We  then 
went  into  the  matter  of  guides.  Michael  Croz  was  with  Messrs.  Hadow  and 
Hudson ;  and  the  latter  thought,  if  Peter  Taugwalder  went  as  well,  that  there 
would  not  be  occasion  for  any  one  else.  The  question  was  referred  to  the  men 
themselves,  and  they  made  no  objection. 

"  We  left  Zermatt  at  5.35  on  Thursday  morning,  taking  the  two  young  Taug- 
walders,  as  porters,  by  the  desire  of  their  father.  They  carried  provisions  amply 
sufficient  for  the  whole  party  for  three  days,  in  case  the  ascent  should  prove  more 
difficult  than  we  anticipated.  No  rope  was  taken  from  Zermatt,  because  there  was 
already  more  than  enough  in  the  chapel  at  Lac  Noir.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
asked,  '  Why  was  not  the  wire-rope  taken,  which  Mr.  Hudson  brought  to  Zermatt?' 
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I  do  not  know ;  it  was  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hudson ;  and,  at  that  time,  I  had  not 
even  seen  it.  My  rope  alone  was  used  during  the  expedition  :  and  there  was,  first, 
about  200  feet  of  Alpine  Club  rope  ;  secondly,  about  150  feet  of  a  kind  I  believe  to 
be  stronger  than  the  first ;  thirdly,  more  than  200  feet  of  a  lighter  and  weaker  rope 
than  the  first,  of  a  kind  used  by  myself  until  the  club  rope  was  produced. 

"It  was  our  intention,  on  leaving  Zermatt,to  attack  the  mountain  seriously — 
not,  as  it  had  been  frequently  stated,  to  explore  or  examine  it ;  and  we  were  pro- 
vided with  everything  that  long  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary  for  the  most 
difficult  mountains.  On  the  first  day,  however,  we  did  not  intend  to  ascend  to  any 
great  height,  but  to  stop  when  we  found  a  good  position  for  placing  the  tent. 
We  mounted,  accordingly,  very  leisurely ;  left  the  Lao  Noir  at  8.20,  and  passed 
along  the  ridge  connecting  the  Hornli  with  the  actual  peak,  at  the  foot  of  which 
we  arrived  at  11.20,  having  frequently  halted  on  the  way.  We  then  quitted  the 
ridge,  went  to  the  left,  and  ascended  by  the  north-eastern  face  of  the  mountain. 
Before  twelve  o'clock  we  had  found  a  good  position  for  the  tent,  at  a  height, 
of  11,000  feet;  but  Croz,  and  the  elder  of  Taugwalder's  sons,  went  on  to  look 
what  was  above,  in  order  to  save  time  on  the  following  morning.  The  remainder 
constructed  the  platform  on  which  the  tent  was  to  be  placed ;  and  by  the  time  this 
was  finished  the  two  men  returned,  reported  joyfully  that,  as  far  as  they  had  gone, 
they  had  seen  nothing  but  that  which  was  good ;  and  asserted  positively  that,  had 
we  gone  on  with  them  on  that  day,  we  could  have  ascended  the  mountain,  and 
have  returned  to  the  tent  with  facility.  We  passed  the  remaining  hours  of  day- 
light— some  basking  in  the  sunshine,  some  sketching  or  collecting  ;  and,  when  the 
sun  went  down,  giving,  as  it  departed,  a  glorious  promise  for  the  morrow,  we 
returned  to  the  tent  to  arrange  for  the  night.  Hudson  made  tea,  myself  coffee ; 
and  we  then  retired  each  one  to  his  blanket  bag — the  Taugwalders,  Lord  Francis 
Douglas,  and  myself  occupying  the  tent;  the  others  remaining,  by  preference, 
outside.  But,  long  after  dusk,  the  cliffs  above  echoed  with  our  laughter,  and  with 
the  songs  of  the  guides ;  for  we  were  happy  that  night  in  camp,  and  did  not 
dream  of  calamity. 

"We  were  astir  long  before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  and  started 
directly  it  was  possible  to  move,  leaving  the  youngest  of  Taugwalder's  sons 
behind.  At  6.20  we  had  attained  a  height  of  12,800  feet,  and  halted  for 
half-an-hour ;  then  continued  the  ascent  without  a  break  until  9.55,  when  we 
stopped  for  about  fifty  minutes,  at  a  height,  probably,  of  about  14,000  feet.  Thus 
far  we  had  ascended  by  the  north-eastern  face  of  the  mountain,  and  had  not  met 
with  a  single  difficulty.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  way  there  was,  indeed,  no 
occasion  for  the  rope;  and  sometimes  Hudson  led,  and  sometimes  myself.  We 
had  now  arrived  at  the  foot  of  that  part  which,  from  Zermatt,  seems  perpendicular, 
or  overhanging,  and  we  could  no  longer  continue  on  the  same  side.  By  common 
consent,  therefore,  we  ascended  for  some  distance  by  the  arete — that  is,  by  the 
ridge  descending  towards  Zermatt — and  then  turned  over  to  the  right,  or  to  the 
north-western  face.  Before  doing  so,  we  made  a  change  in  the  order  of  ascent ; 
Croz  now  went  first ;  I  followed  ;  Hudson  came  third ;  Hadow  and  old  Taugwalder 
were  last.  The  change  was  made  because  the  work  became  difficult  for  a  time, 
and  required  caution.  In  some  places  there  was  but  little  to  hold,  and  it  was 
therefore  desirable  that  those  should  be  in  front  who  were  least  likely  to  slip. 
The  general  slope  of  the  mountain  at  this  part  was  less  than  40°,  and  snow  had 
consequently  accumulated,  and  filled  up  the  irregularities  of  the  rock  face,  leaving 
only  occasional  fragments  projecting  here  and  there.  These  were,  at  times,  coated 
with  a  thin  glaze  of  ice,  from  the  snow  above  having  melted  and  frozen  again 
during  the  night.  Still,  it  was  a  place  over  which  any  fair  mountaineer  might 
pass  in  safety.  We  found,  however,  that  Mr.  Hadow  was  not  accustomed  to  this 
kind  of  work,  and  required  continual  assistance ;  but  no  one  suggested  that  he 
should  stop,  and  he  was  taken  to  the  top.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  Mr.  Hadow  at  this  part,  arose,  not  from  fatigue,  or  lack  of  courage, 
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but  simply  and  entirely  from  want  of  experience.  Mr.  Hudson,  who  followed  me, 
passed  over  this  part,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  ascended  the  entire  mountain  without 
having  the  slightest  assistance  rendered  to  him  on  any  occasion.  Sometimes,  after 
I  had  taken  a  hand  from  Croz,  or  received  a  pull,  I  turned  to  give  the  same  to 
Hudson ;  but  he  invariably  declined,  saying  it  was  not  necessary.  This  solitary  and 
difficult  part  was  of  no  great  extent— certainly  not  more  than  300  feet  high  ;  and 
after  it  was  passed  the  angles  became  less  and  less  as  we  approached  the  summit ; 
at  last  the  slope  was  so  moderate  that  Croz  and  myself  detached  ourselves  from  the 
others,  and  ran  on  to  the  top.  We  arrived  there  at  1.40  P.M. ;  the  others  about  ten 
minutes  after  us. 

"  I  have  been  requested  to  describe  particularly  the  state  of  the  party  on  the 
summit.  No- one  showed  any  signs  of  fatigue,  neither  did  I  hear  anything  to  lead 
me  to  suppose  that  any  one  was  at  all  tired.  I  remember  Croz  laughing  at  me 
when  I  asked  him  the  question.  We  had,  indeed,  been  moving  less  than  ten  hours, 
and  during  that  time  had  halted  for  nearly  two.  The  only  remark  which  I  heard 
suggestive  of  danger  was  made  by  Croz ;  but  it  was  quite  casual,  and  probably 
meant  nothing.  He  said,  after  I  had  remarked  that  we  had  come  up  very  slowly, 
'Yes,  I  would  rather  go  down  with  you  and  another  guide  alone,  than  with  those 
who  are  going.'  As  to  ourselves,  we  were  arranging  what  we  should  do  that  night 
on  our  return  to  Zermatt. 

"  We  remained  on  the  summit  for  one  hour ;  and  during  the  time,  Hudson  and 
I  consulted,  as  we  had  done  all  the  day,  as  to  the  best  and  safest  arrangement  of 
the  party.  We  agreed  that  it  would  be  best  for  Croz  to  go  first,  as  he  was  the  most 
powerful,  and  Hadow  second  ;  Hudson,  who  was  equal  to  a  guide  in  sureness  of 
foot,  wished  to  be  third ;  Lord  F.  Douglas  was  placed  next,  and  old  Taugwalder, 
the  strongest  of  the  remainder,  behind  him.  I  suggested  to  Hudson  that  we  should 
attach  a  rope  to  the  rocks  on  our  arrival  at  the  difficult  bit,  and  hold  it  as  we 
descended,  as  an  additional  protection.  He  approved  of  the  idea,  but  it  was  not 
definitely  settled  that  it  should  be  done.  The  party  was  being  arranged  in  the 
above  order  while  I  was  making  a  sketch  of  the  summit,  and  they  were  waiting 
for  me  to  be  tied  in  my  place,  when  some  one  remembered  that  we  had  not  left  our 
names  in  a  bottle ;  they  requested  me  to  write  them,  and  moved  off  while  it  was 
being  done.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  I  tied  myself  to  young  Taugwalder,  and 
followed,  catching  them  just  as  they  were  commencing  the  descent  of  the  difficult 
part  described  above.  The  greatest  care  was  being  taken — only  one  man  was 
moving  at  a  time ;  when  he  was  firmly  planted  the  next  one  advanced,  and  so  on. 
The  average  distance  between  each  was  probably  twenty  feet.  They  had  not, 
however,  attached  an  additional  rope  to  rocks,  and  nothing  was  said  about  it. 
The  suggestion  was  made  entirely  on  account  of  Mr.  Hadow,  and  I  am  not  sure  it 
even  occurred  to  me  again. 

"  I  was,  as  I  have  explained,  detached  from  the  others,  and  following  them ; 
but  after  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Lord  F.  Douglas  asked  me  to  tie  on  to  old 
Taugwalder,  as  he  feared,  he  said,  if  there  was  a  slip  Taugwalder  would  not  be  able 
to  hold  him.  This  was  done  hardly  ten  minutes  before  the  accident,  and  un- 
doubtedly saved  Taugwalder's  life. 

"  As  far  as  I  know,  at  the  moment  of  the  accident,  no  one  was  actually  moving. 
I  cannot  speak  with  certainty,  neither  can  the  Taugwalders,  because  the  two  leading- 
men  were  partially  hidden  from  our  sight  by  an  intervening  mass  of  rock.  Poor 
Croz  had  laid  aside  his  axe ;  and  in  order  to  give  Mr.  Hadow  greater  security,  was 
absolutely  taking  hold  of  his  legs,  and  putting  his  feet,  one  by  one,  into  their  proper 
positions.  From  the  movements  of  their  shoulders,  it  is  my  belief  that  Croz,  having 
done  as  I  have  said,  was  in  the  act  of  turning  round  to  go  down  a  step  or  two 
himself ;  at  this  moment  Mr.  Hadow  slipped,  fell  on  him,  and  knocked  him  over. 
I  heard  one  startled  exclamation  from  Croz,  then  saw  him  and  Mr.  Hadow  flying 
downwards ;  in  another  moment  Hudson  was  dragged  from  his  steps,  and  Lord  F. 
Douglas  immediately  after  him.  All  this  was  the  work  of  a  moment ;  but  imme- 
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diately  we  heard  Croz's  exclamation,  Taugwalder  and  myself  planted  ourselves  as 
firmly  as  the  rock  would  permit ;  the  rope  was  tight  between  us,  and  the,  shock 
came  on  us  both  as  on  one  man.  We  held  ;  but  the  rope  broke  midway  between 
Taugwalder  and  Lord  F.  Douglas.  For  two  or  three  seconds  we  saw  our  unfortunate 
companions  sliding  downwards  on  their  backs,  and  spreading  out  their  hands 
endeavouring  to  save  themselves ;  they  then  disappeared  one  by  one,  and  fell  from, 
precipice  to  precipice  on  to  the  Matterhorn  glacier  below,  a  distance  of  nearly 
4,000  feet  in  height.  From  the  moment  the  rope  broke  it  was  impossible  to  help 
them. 

"  For  the  space  of  Lalf-an-hour  we  remained  on  the  spot  without  moving  a 
single  step.  The  two  men,  paralysed  by  terror,  cried  like  infants,  and  trembled  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  threaten  us  with  the  fate  of  the  others.  Immediately  we  had 
descended  to  a  safe  place  I  asked  for  the  rope  that  had  broken,  and  to  my  surprise 
— indeed,  to  my  horror — found  that  it  was  the  weakest  of  the  three  ropes.  As 
the  first  five  men  had  been  tied  while  I  was  sketching,  I  had  not  noticed  the  rope 
they  employer!;  and  now  I  could  only  conclude  that  they  had  seen  fit  to  use  this 
in  preference  to  the  others.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  rope  broke  in  consequence 
of  its  fraying  over  a  rock  :  this  is  not  the  case ;  it  broke  in  mid-air,  and  the  end 
does  not  show  any  trace  of  previous  injury. 

"For  more  than  two  hours  afterwards,  I  thought  every  moment  that  the  next 
would  be  my  last ;  for  the  Taugwalders,  utterly  unnerved,  were  not  only  incapable 
of  giving  assistance,  but  were  in  such  a  state  that  a  slip  might  have  been  expected 
from  one  or  the  other  at  any  moment.  I  do  the  younger  man,  moreover,  no 
injustice  when  I  say,  that  immediately  we  got  to  the  easy  part  of  the  descent,  he  was 
able  to  laugh,  smoke,  and  eat  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  There  is  no  occasion  to 
say  more  of  the  descent.  I  looked  frequently,  but  IE  vain,  for  traces  of  my 
unfortunate  companions,  and  we  were  in  consequence  surprised  by  the  night  when 
still  at  a  height  of  13,000  feet.  We  arrived  a.t  Zermatt  at  10.30  on  Saturday 
morning. 

"  Immediately  on  my  arrival  I  sent  to  the  president  of  the  commune,  and 
requested  him  to  send  as  many  men  as  possible  to  ascend  heights  whence  the  spot 
could  be  commanded  where  I  knew  the  four  must  have  fallen.  A  number  went,  and 
returned  after  six  hours,  reporting  they  had  seen  them,  but  that  they  could  not 
reach  them  that  day.  They  proposed  starting  on  Sunday  evening,  so  as  to  reach 
the  bodies  at  daybreak  on  Monday;  but,  unwilling  to  lose  the  slightest  chance, 
the  Rev.  J.  M'Cormick  and  myself  resolved  to  start  on  Sunday  morning.  The 
guides  of  Zermatt,  being  threatened  with  excommunication  if  they  did  not  attend 
the  early  mass,  were  unable  to  accompany  us.  To  several,  at  least,  I  am  sure  this 
was  a  severe  trial ;  for  they  assured  me,  with  tears,  that  nothing  but  that  which  I 
have  stated  would  have  prevented  them  from  going.  The  Rev.  J.  Robertson,  and 
Mr.  J.  Philpotts,  of  Rugby,  however,  not  only  lent  us  their  guide,  Franz  Arder- 
matten,  but  also  accompanied  us  themselves.  Mr.  Puller  lent  us  the  brothers 
Lochmatter;  F.  Payot  and  J.  Tiarraz,  of  Chamouni,  also  volunteered.  We  started 
with  these  at  2  A.M.  on  Sunday,  and  followed  the  route  we  had  taken  on  Thursday 
morning  until  we  had  passed  the  Hornli,  when  we  went  down  to  the  right  of  the 
ridge,  and  mounted  through  the  seracs  of  the  Matterhorn  glacier.  By  8.30  we  had 
got  on  to  the  plateau  at  the  top,  and  within  sight  of  the  corner  in  which  we  knew 
my  companions  must  be.  As  we  saw  one  weather-beaten  man  after  another  raise 
the  telescope,  turn  deadly  pale,  and  pass  it  on  without  a  word  to  the  next,  we 
knew  that  all  hope  was  gone.  We  approached ;  they  had  fallen  below  as  they  had 
fallen  above — Croz  a  little  in  advance,  Hadow  near  him,  and  Hudson  some  distance 
behind ;  but  of  Lord  F.  Douglas  we  could  see  nothing.  To  my  astonishment  I  saw 
that  all  of  the  three  had  been  tied  with  the  club,  or  with  the  second  and  equally 
strong  rope,  and  consequently  there  was  only  one  link — that  between  Taugwalder 
and  Lord  F.  Douglas — in  which  the  weaker  rope  had  been  used. 

"  The  letters  of  the  Rev.  J.  M'Cormick  have  already  informed  you  respecting 
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the  subsequent  proceedings.  The  orders  from  the  government  of  the  Valais  to 
bring  the  bodies  down  were  so  positive,  that  four  days  after  the  events  I  have  just 
related,  twenty-one  guides  accomplished  that  sad  task.  The  thanks  of  all  English- 
men are  due  to  these  brave  men,  for  it  was  a  work  of  no  little  difficulty,  and  of 
great  danger.  Of  the  body  of  Lord  F.  Douglas  they,  too,  saw  nothing;  it  is 
probably  arrested  in  the  rocks  above.  No  one  can  mourn  his  loss  more  deeply  or 
more  sincerely  than  myself;  for,  although  young,  he  was  a  most  accomplished 
mountaineer,  hardly  ever  required  the  slightest  assistance,  and  did  not  make  a 
single  slip  throughout  the  day.  He  had,  only  a  few  days  before  we  met,  made  the 
ascent  of  the  Grabelhorn,  a  summit  far  more  difficult,  I  believe,  to  reach  than  the 
Matterhorn  itself. 

"  I  was  detained  in  Zermatt  until  the  22nd  of  July,  to  await  the  inquiry 
instituted  by  the  government.  I  was  examined  first ;  and,  at  the  close,  I  handed 
in  to  the  court  a  number  of  questions  which  I  desired  should  be  put  to  the  elder 
Taugwalder ;  doing  so  because  that  which  I  bad  found  out  respecting  the  ropes  was 
by  no  means  satisfactory  to  me.  The  questions,  I  was  told,  were  put  and  answered 
before  I  left  Zermatt;  but  I  was  not  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  inquiry ;  and  the 
answers,  although  promised,  have  not  yet  reached  me. 

"  This,  sir,  is  the  end  of  this  sad  story.  A  single  slip,  or  a  single  false  step, 
has  been  the  sole  cause  of  this  frightful  calamity,  and  has  brought  about  misery 
never  to  be  forgotten.  I  have  only  one  observation  to  offer  upon  it.  If  the  ropo 
had  not  broken  you  would  not  have  received  this  letter,  for  we  could  not  possibly 
have  held  the  four  men,  falling  as  they  did — all  at  the  same  time,  and  with  a 
severe  jerk.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  my  belief  that  no  accident  would  have 
happened  had  the  rope  between  those  who  fell  been  as  tight,  or  nearly  as  tight,  as 
it  was  between  Taugwalder  and  myself.  The  rope,  when  used  properly,  is  a  great 
safeguard;  but  whether  on  rocks,  or  whether  on  snow  or  glacier,  if  two  men 
approach  each  other  so  that  the  rope  falls  in  a  loop,  the  whole  party  is  involved  in 
danger;  for  should  one  slip  or  fall,  he  may  acquire,  before  he  is  stopped,  a 
momentum  that  may  drag  down  one  man  after  another,  and  bring  destruction  on 
all ;  but  if  the  rope  is  tight  this  is  all  but  impossible." 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

THE   LAST  OF   LORD   PALMEKSTON  AS  PREMIER. 

IN  the  course  of  our  narrative  we  have  now  reached  the  summer  of  1865,  when 
the  general  election  was  held,  and  when  it  was  to  be  seen  how  far  his  lordship  had 
deserved  well  of  his  country.  To  remain  at  peace  with  all  the  world — to  develop 
the  industry  of  the  nation — to  render  the  country  secure  by  means  of  its  army 
and  navy,  particularly  the  latter— were  the  main  particulars  of  the  Palmerston 
programme. 

Let  us  glance  first  at  the  state  of  the  navy.  England  has  always  held  that 
her  navy  is  her  great  source  of  security  and  power.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  North,  in 
1773,  George  III.  writes — "I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  approbation 
of  Lord  Sandwich's  plan  for  having  the  guard-ships  always  ready  for  immediate 
service  :  that  will,  I  am  persuaded,  prevent  many  wars  ;  for  by  that  means  we  have 
over  twenty  large  ships  ready  before  the  enemy  can  equip  one  ;  consequently  about 
the  start  of  three  months,  which  is  an  immense  advantage  in  all  military  opera- 
tions." Similar  feeling  has  been,  more  or  less,  cherished  by  all  our  statesmen ; 
even  by  such  men  of  peace  as  Mr.  Cobden,  who  was  quite  ready  to  admit  that  we 
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required  a  navy  superior  to  any  other  power.  This  is  one  reason  why  the 
Admiralty  has  been  generally  exposed  to  very  severe  criticism ;  another  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  its  accounts  have  been  kept  in  such  a  state  as  generally  to 
defy  all  comprehension. 

An  important  pamphlet,  entitled  TJie  Naval  Expenditure  from  1860  to  1866, 
and  its  Results,  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  of  Piccadilly.  It  is 
evidently  intended  as  a  defence  of  the  late  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  may  be 
considered  as  officially  inspired.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  its  contents  : — 
The  opening  paragraph  states  that  the  department  of  the  Admiralty  has  for  a 
long  time  been  the  subject  of  accusation  and  complaint,  and  that  these  have  been 
always  to  the  same  effect — namely,  that  for  the  money  expended  year  by  year  upon 
the  navy,  the  country  has  not  received  an  equivalent  return.  After  stating  that 
the  permanent  officers  of  the  department  are  prohibited  from  vindicating  their 
proceedings,  and  that  outsiders  are  without  the  necessary  information,  even  if  they 
were  willing  to  incur  the  trouble  of  defending  them,  the  writer  proceeds  to  name 
a  definite  accusation  which  has  been  made  against  the  late  Board.  It  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  Admiralty  had,  in  the  course  of  six  years,  wasted  no  less  than 
£70,000,000,  which  had  been  voted  for  the  purposes  of  the  navy ;  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  such  great  waste,  the  ships  and  guns  now  possessed  by  this  country 
•were  inferior  to  those  of  other  powers.  These  statements  the  writer  believes  to  be 
incorrect.  The  late  Board,  instead  of  having  neglected  their  duties,  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  advancement  of  those  measures  on  which  the  future  interests  of  the 
British  navy  must  depend.  Before  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  the  measures  to 
which  he  alludes,  and  which  are  classified  under  six  heads,  it  is  thought  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  condition  of  the  navy  in  previous  years.  For  twenty  years  preceding 
the  Russian  war,  comparatively  small  demands  were  made  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  navy ;  and  yet,  in  each  session  of  parliament,  outcries  were  heard  for  reduction 
and  retrenchment,  the  estimates  of  the  year  1835  being  pointed  to  as  the  model  for 
imitation.  In  1852,  our  steam  fleet  consisted  of  five  steam-ships  of  the  line,  and 
four  ships  with  auxiliary  engines.  There  were,  however,  twelve  other  steam-ships 
in  process  of  construction.  The  navy  estimates  for  that  year  were  £5,700,000. 
Two  years  later,  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  Russia  led  to  a  rapid  augmentation  of 
the  estimates.  In  1854,  they  were  over  £10,000,000,  and  the  actual  expenditure 
of  the  year  exceeded  these  by  about  £5,000,000.  In  March,  1854,  war  was 
declared,  and  the  Admiralty  was  called  upon  to  provide  a  naval  force.  By  great 
exertions  a  fleet  was  sent  to  the  Baltic.  The  composition  of  the  crews  was 
imperfect,  there  being  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  petty  officers  and  first-class 
seamen.  Vessels  and  gun-boats  were  finished  or  built  hastily,  the  timber  used  being 
unseasoned ;  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  repairing  them  has  been  an  ever- 
recurring  source  of  inconvenience  and  complaint.  This,  the  writer  thinks,  made 
it  obvious  that  retrenchment  and  economy  are  not  always  synonymous  terms,  and 
hence  it  was  that,  on  the  return  of  peace,  the  estimates  were  not  reduced  to  their 
previous  amount.  In  December,  1858,  Lord  Derby  appointed  an  official  committee, 
to  report,  first,  on  the  causes  which  occasioned  the  continued  large  expenditure — 
the  last  estimates  which  had  been  voted  exceeded  £8,000,000 — and  secondly,  on 
the  naval  force  of  this  country,  as  compared  with  the  force  of  foreign  powers, 
especially  that  of  France.  In  the  January  following,  the  report  was  made.  It 
showed  that  the  number  of  steam-vessels,  which  was  only  177  in  1852,  had  been 
increased  to  464  ;  that  whilst  the  ships  of  the  line  built,  being  built,  or  converted 
as  steamers,  were  seventeen  in  1852,  exclusive  of  four  block-ships,  in  1858  fifty 
ships  were  in  various  stages  of  progress,  in  addition  to  nine  block-ships.  In  other 
ways  the  committee  showed  an  increase  in  expenditure  ;  but  instead  of  assisting  to 
reduce  the  estimates,  they  recommended  that  money  should  be  voted  for  the  rapid 
conversion  of  ships  of  the  line,  as  well  as  for  the  completion  of  the  ships  in 
progress.  These  recommendations  were  adopted  by  the  government,  and  Sir  John 
Pakington  laid  the  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  speech  which 
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created  considerable  alarm.  Besides  a  large  addition  to  the  vote  for  dockyard  wages 
and  materials,  he  proposed  a  special  vote  of  £250,000  for  building  two  iron-plated 
frigates.  The  proposals  were  received  favourably  by  parliament ;  but  before  much 
progress  had  been  made  with  the  estimates,  an  adverse  vote  on  the  Derby-Disraeli 
Eeform  Bill  led  to  the  resignation  of  ministers.  In  acceding  to  office,  Lord 
Palmerston  and  his  colleagues  agreed  to  adopt  the  estimates  of  their  predecessors ; 
indeed,  three  months  of  the  financial  year  had  passed  before  the  new  Admiralty 
Board  entered  upon  their  duties.  When  they  met,  under  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
they  found  the  daily  business  of  the  office  heavily  augmented  by  the  last  estimates. 
The  war  with  China  followed,  and  led  to  a  large  increase  in  the  estimates  of  1860. 
In  each  succeeding  year  the  estimates  were  reduced.  In  the  six  years — 1860  to 
1865 — the  total  amount  voted  for  the  navy  was  £69,107,900.  A  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  actual  votes  for  each  of  the  six  years  is  given  as  an  appendix  to  the 
pamphlet ;  and  a  reference  to  them  shows  that  half  of  the  whole  amount — or, 
indeed,  nearly  £36,000,000 — was  taken  for  wages,  victuals,  half-pay,  pensions, 
medicines  for  the  navy,  and  allowances  to  the  reserve  force.  Thus  it  appears  that, 
during  the  period  referred  to,  the  charge  for  men  was  about  £6,000,000  a  year,  or 
more  than  the  whole  navy  estimates  in  the  year  1852.  In  that  year  the  estimates 
were  £5,835,588.  The  writer  states  that  there  is  no  charge  against  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  for  extravagance  in  regard  to  the  pay  or  the  pensions  of  the  navy. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Board  claim  credit  for  having  given  effect  to  various  recom- 
mendations of  committees  and  commissioners  upon  the  important  subjects  of 
manning  the  navy  and  creating  a  reserve  of  seamen.  The  work  done  by  the  late 
Board  is  then  described  in  detail  under  the  following  heads: — 1.  The  manning 
of  the  navy.  2.  The  establishment  of  a  reserve  of  seamen.  3.  The  construction 
of  iron-clads  and  other  ships.  4.  The  armament  of  the  navy.  5.  The  improve- 
ment of  dockyards  and  docks.  6.  The  introduction  of  more  accurate  estimates  and 
accounts.  On  the  accession  of  the  late  Board  to  office,  there  was  so  great  a  want 
of  seamen,  that  a  high  bounty  had  been  adopted  to  attract  men  to  the  royal  navy. 
Many  of  the  men  so  obtained  were  in  every  way  unfit  for  the  service.  A  better 
system  has  now  been  introduced,  and  a  better  class  is  obtained.  The  course 
pursued  by  the  Admiralty  in  providing  ships  and  armaments,  has  resulted  in 
creating  a  most  powerful  fleet  of  iron-clads,  armed,  or  in  progress  of  being  armed, 
with  guns  unsurpassed  by  the  artillery  of  any  other  country.  Docks  and  basins 
have  been  improved,  and  larger  dockyards  commenced  on  a  scale  adequate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  royal  navy  in  future  years.  Looking  at  what  is  shown  to  have 
been  done,  the  writer  asks  those  who  have  accused  the  late  Board,  to  point  out  any 
six  years  in  the  history  of  the  British  navy  wherein  such  immense  changes  have 
been  accomplished  as  within  these  last  six  years.  If  parliament  should  determine 
upon  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  navy  estimates,  such  a  result  must  be 
attained,  not  by  departmental  retrenchments,  but  by  a  change  of  public  policy. 
If  our  naval  forces  were  withdrawn  from  distant  stations,  a  reduction  could  easily 
be  made  in  the  number  of  ships  in  commission  ;  the  work  in  our  dockyards  would 
be  diminished ;  the  demands  for  naval  stores  lessened ;  establishments  abroad,  coal 
depots,  and  other  sources  of  expenditure  would  be  abolished,  and  the  general  duties 
of  the  navy  would  be  restricted  to  the  defence  of  our  own  coasts,  and  the  few 
military  positions  which  it  might  be  deemed  necessary  to  maintain.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  would  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the 
future  efficiency  of  the  British  navy.  A  reduction  of  12,000  or  of  15,000  men 
might  be  obtained  by  abandoning  the  Pacific,  the  south-east  coast  of  America,  and 
the  stations  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  ;  but  such  a  course  would  disorganise  the 
whole  system  of  the  navy,  and  leave  this  country,  in  a  few  years,  without 
experienced  officers  or  well-trained  seamen.  From  these  considerations,  taken  in 
connection  with  other  requirements  for  the  maintenance  of  the  navy  at  home, 
there  is  but  little  prospect,  for  some  years  to  come,  that  the  naval  estimates  can  be 
reduced  below  the  sum  of  ten  millions.  Those  who  hold  that  a  minister  of 
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marine  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  country  than  a  Board  of  Admiralty,  are 
told  that  a  change  of  name  would  be  immaterial ;  the  conduct  of  business  must 
be  much  the  same  under  either  system.  In  the  last  sentence  a  hope  is  expressed 
that  one  result  of  the  pamphlet  will  be,  to  secure  for  future  administrations  a  fairer 
and  more  dispassionate  consideration  than  has  been  vouchsafed  to  the  late  Board 
of  Admiralty. 

Our  army  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1864,  is  returned 
at  £14,774,242  6s.  Id. ;  and  on  fortifications,  during  the  game  interval  of  time,  we 
had  laid  out  £720,000.  In  that  year,  also,  the  excesss  of  income  over  expenditure 
was  £2,241.96!)  16s.  9d.  Our  Indian  kingdom  was  maintained  at  a  cost,  in  1865, 
of  £46,547,384.  In  the  same  year  the  amount  of  the  national  debt  was — of  the 
unredeemed  funded  debt,  £775,768,295 ;  the  estimated  capital  of  terminable 
annuities  was  £21,778,603,  and  of  the  unfunded  debt,  £10,742,500;  a  total  of 
£808,288,398,  a  decrease  of  £4,940,736  from  the  total  of  the  previous  year.  Much 
in  the  way  of  economy  has  yet  to  be  effected,  if  we  are  to  pay  off  our  national 
debt,  or  to  place  ourselves  on  a  level  of  taxation  with  other  nations.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  reflect  that  the  cost  of  each  British  soldier  is  estimated  at  £101  12s., 
while  that  of  each  French  soldier  is  but  £43  Is. 

If  we  consult  the  returns  of  population  and  taxation  of  the  European  states, 
we  shall  find  that  of  the  latter  we  have  our  fair  share.  We  find  France,  with  a 
population  of  37,382,225,  receives  an  average  contribution  from  each  inhabitant 
of  £2  5s.  8d.;  England,  with  a  population  of  29,070,932,  demands  £2  6s.  Id. 
Each  individual  in  Eussia  pays  16s.  3d.;  in  Italy,  £1  15s.  lid ;  in  Austria, 
£1  Is.lOd.;  in  Spain,  £1  12s.;  Prussia,  £1  2s.  2d.;  Turkey,  7s.8d.;  Netherlands, 
£2  8s.  Id. ;  Sweden  and  Norway,  £1  9s.  2d. ;  Belgium,  £1  6s.  9d.;  Bavaria,  16s.  7d.: 
Portugal,  19s.  Id.;  Hanover,  £1  12s.  lOrf. ;  Saxony,  16s.  8d. ;  Denmark,  £1  2s.  Id.; 
Baden,  19s.  Id. ;  Wiirtemberg,  14s.  lOcZ. ;  Greece,  lls.  lid.;  Switzerland,  6s.  Id.; 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  16s.  8d. ;  Hesse-Cassel,  19s.  5d. ;  Nassau,  18s.  9d. ;  Oldenburg, 
£1  4s.  3d. ;  Anhalt,  £1  16s.  Gd. ;  Holstein  and  Lauenberg,  8s.  lOd. ;  Brunswick, 
17s.  8d. ;  Saxe-VVeimar,  18s.  2d. ;  Mecklenburgh-Schwerin,  8s.  lid. ;  Mecklen- 
burgh-Strelitz,  £2  Is.  3d. ;  Saxe-Meiningen,  17s.  3d. ;  Saxe-Altenburg,  17s.  9d. ; 
Schwarzburg-Sonderhausen,  £1  Ss.lld.;  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha,  lls.  4d. ;  Schwarzburg 
Rudolstadt,  18s.  Wd. ;  Waldeek,  £1  2s.  9d. ;  Hesse- Homburg,  £1  lls.  8d.;  Eeuss 
Schleitz,  10s.  Id. ;  Schaumburg  Lippe,  £1  Is.  9d. ;  Lippe  Detmold,  6s.  3d.;  Beus;; 
Greiz,  13s.  lid.;  Lichenstein,  15s.  4d.  Of  course,  now  that  Europe  has  been 
mapped  out  anew,  fresh  returns  are  required ;  but  such  was  the  relative  taxation 
of  its  various  kingdoms  in  the  last  year  of  Lord  Palmcrston's  life.  Deeply  have 
we  still  to  deplore  the  war  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  interest  per  head  of  our  public 
debt  is  17s.  8d. ;  of  that  of  the  Netherlands,  14s.  Wd;  of  that  of  France,  9s.  Gd. ;  of 
that  of  Italy,  7s.  3d. ;  of  that  of  Denmark,  7s.  2d. ;  of  that  of  Austria,  6s.  8d.  In 
Belgium,  the  charge  is  5s.  2d. ;  in  Portugal,  5s.  lid. ;  Bavaria,  4s.  9d. ;  Spain, 
3s.  lOd. ;  Saxony,  3s.  8d. ;  Hanover,  3s.  4d. ;  Sweden  and  Norway,  2s.  I0d. ; 
Russia,  2s.  7 d. ;  Prussia,  2s.  5d. ;  Turkey,  Is.  lid. ;  and  Switzerland,  Id.  Most 
of  these  national  debts  were  created  in  Lord  Palmerston's  lifetime.  Price  said  of 
Lord  North  that  he  doubled  the  national  debt.  "  What  would  he  have  said," 
observes  Bishop  Watson,  "  had  he  lived  to  see  the  state  of  the  debt  at  the  death  of 
Mr.  Pitt  ?  Lord  North's  American  war  rendered  it  difficult  for  a  man  of  £500 
a  year  to  support  the  station  of  a  gentleman,  and  Mr.  Pitt's  French  war  made  it 
impossible." 

A  learned  German,  M.  Haussener,  has  just  published  some  statistics,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following: — "The  wars  which  have  been  waged  from  1815 
to  L864  have  caused  the  death  of  2,762,000  men,  of  whom  2,148,000  were  Euro- 
peans, and  614,000  from  other  quarters  of  the  globe;  which  gives  an  average  of 
43,800  per  annum.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  deaths  caused  by  epidemics 
resulting  from  war.  The  most  sanguinary  hostilities  of  that  period vare  these — 
The  Eastern  war  of  1856,  in  which  508,600  men  fell,  in  the  following  proportions: — 
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256,000  Eussians,  98,800  Turks,  107,000  French,  45,000  English,  and  2,600 
Italians.  In  the  Caucasus  (1829-'60),  330,000  men  lost  their  lives.  The  revolt  in 
India  (1857-'59)  cost  196,000  lives.  The  Eusso-Turkish  war  (1820-'29),  193,000. 
The  Polish  insurrection  (1831),  190,000.  The  whole  of  the  French  campaigns  in 
Africa  (1830-'59),  146,000.  The  Hungarian  insurrection,  142,000.  The  Italian 
war,  129,870,  of  whom  96,874  died  on  the  field,  or  from  their  wounds;  and  33,000 
from  various  diseases.  The  total  number  of  lives  lost  in  Europe,  during  the  wars 
from  1792  to  1815,  amounted  to  5,530,000,  which  gives,  for  the  twenty-three  years, 
an  average  of  240,434  deaths  per  year."  Was  it  not  time,  we  may  well  ask,  for  the 
world  "  to  creep  into  a  younger  day  ?"  The  merit  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  that  he 
perceived  this  as  much  as  any  man,  and  acted  accordingly.  He  never  despaired ; 
he  was  always  hopeful  of  the  future.  Lord  Sidmouth  died  despairing  of  his 
country ;  Lord  Eldon  did  the  same.  "  The  doctrine  of  no  king  is  reviving  here," 
wrote  the  latter,  in  1832;  "to  which  is  added  what  Queen  Charlotte,  in  George 
III.'s  time,  escaped — no  queen."  "  A  parliament,"  wrote  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
about  the  same  time,  "  will  be  returned,  by  means  of  which  no  set  of  men  what- 
ever will  be  able  to  conduct  the  administration  of  affairs,  and  to  protect  the  lives 
and  properties  of  the  king's  subjects.  I  hear  the  worst  account  of  the  elections ; 
indeed,  I  don't  believe  that  gentlemen  will  be  able  to  offer  themselves  as  candi- 
dates." It  was  not  in  this  way  that  Lord  Palmerston  reasoned  or  wrote.  He  had 
seen  the  country  prosper  under  reform  and  free  trade — the  people  more  loyal, 
more  industrious,  more  intelligent,  and  better  off.  Unexampled  prosperity  had 
been  the  unvarying  result  of  changes  which  the  opponents  of  them  had  invariably 
declared  would  bring  utter  ruin  on  all  classes  and  conditions  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  George  III.  wrote  to  his  friend,  Lord  North—"  I  own  myself  a 
sincere  friend  to  our  constitution,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil ;  and,  as  such,  a 
great  enemy  to  any  innovations ;  for,  in  this  mixed  government,  it  is  highly  neces- 
sary to  avoid  novelties.  We  know  that  all  wise  nations  have  stuck  scrupulously  to 
their  ancient  customs."  Happily  for  Lord  Palmerston,  he  could  not  only  spell  but 
think  better  than  his  royal  master. 

At  the  same  time  Lord  Palmerston  was  not  fond  of  innovations ;  nor  was  he 
one  of  those  rashly  given  to  change.  Like  the  late  Lord  Melbourne,  he  was  quite 
disposed  to  let  well  alone,  in  his  old  age  especially ;  and,  as  regards  home  politics, 
not  needlessly  to  give  offence. 

In  a  speech  delivered  to  his  constituents  at  Lewes,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Brand, 
the  Liberal  whipper-in,  and  a  gentleman,  therefore,  whose  word  may  be  im- 
plicitly relied  on,  stated,  that  when  Lord  Palmerston's  government  was  compelled 
to  withdraw  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1860,  he  stated  to  the  Premier  his  opinion  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  carry  any  measure  of  reform  unless  it  were  divided  into  two 
parts  ;  one  dealing  with  the  franchise,  and  the  other  with  the  distribution  of  seats. 
Lord  Palmerston's  reply  was  characteristic,  for  he  said  it  was  quite  plain  that  the 
then  House  of  Commons  was  not  inclined  to  deal  with  the  question  in  any  shape ; 
and  that  was  why  it  was  not  mooted  again  till  the  parliament  was  dissolved,  in 
1865.  As  usual,  Lord  Palmerston  was  right  in  his  conclusion.  He  was  not  a  man 
of  deep  convictions.  Indeed,  he  often  seems  to  have  improvised  them  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment;  but  the  events  of  the  session  of  1866,  when  the  cabinet  was  upset 
on  the  question  of  reform,  in  spite  of  the  powerful  advocacy  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
certainly  testified  to  the  wisdom  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  to  his  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  opinions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  the  nation  at  large. 
And  it  was  this  faculty  which  helped  so  much  to  keep  his  lordship  before  the 
public.  He  was  no  rash  theorist,  or  one-sided  doctrinaire.  If  he  feasted  the  great, 
he  never  forgot  the  small ;  if  he  sided  with  reformers,  he  could  see  something  to 
admire  in  the  Conservatives.  He  never  forgot  that  England  was  a  country  with 
old  institutions.  Lord  Palmerston  sympathised  with  the  new,  as  well  as  the  old. 

On  one  occasion  he  presided  at  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  University  College, 
London. 
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In  July,  1862,  there  was  a  grand  gathering  of  great  men  and  others  in  the 
venerable  halls  of  Oxford.  The  occasion  was  the  annual  commemoration  of  the 
founders  and  benefactors  of  the  university.  The  proceedings  were  rendered  more 
than  usually  interesting  by  the  announcement  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  would  be  conferred,  among  other  personages  of  distinc- 
tion, on  Lord  Palmerston.  The  doors  of  the  theatre  were  opened  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  the  building  was  completely  packed,  the  gallery  being 
filled  by  undergraduates,  the  semicircle  by  ladies,  and  the  area  by  Masters  of  Arts, 
and  the  general  public.  No  sooner  was  the  theatre  filled  than  the  usual  cries 
began ;  cheers  being  given  for  those  who  were  most  in  favour,  varied  by  groans  and 
hisses  for  those  whose  popularity  was  not  great  among  the  undergraduates.  The 
most  enthusiastic  cheers  were  given  for  the  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Princess  Alice,  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  reception  accorded  to  Earl  Eussell  was  not  very 
enthusiastic ;  while,  mingled  cheers  and  groans  were  given  for  Mr.  Bright,  Dr. 
Lushington,  and  others.  Opinions  in  reference  to  foreign  matters  were  expressed 
in  cheers  for  Garibaldi  and  the  Confederate  States  of  America ;  cheers  and  groans 
for  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  General  Butler.  Nor  was  the  university  itself 
forgotten ;  the  proctors  not  being  very  warmly  received ;  while  the  University 
Rifle  Corps,  and  the  University  Eight,  received  due  honours.  In  the  midst  of  the 
noise  occasioned  by  these  proceedings,  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  proces- 
sion appeared,  headed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
visitors,  among  whom  were  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Viscount  Pal- 
merston, Mr.  Gladstone,  Archdeacon  Clerke,  &c.,  followed  by  the  heads  of  colleges, 
professors,  &c. 

The  proceedings  were  then  gone  through  in  the  customary  form,  the  degree  of 
D.C.L.  being  conferred  on  Lord  Palmerston;  his  Excellency  Comm.  Francisco 
Ignacio  de  Carvalho  Moreira,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
from  the  Emperor  of  the  Brazils";  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  Walker  Head; 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  James  Outram ;  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  M.P.';  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Jeremie ;  Professor  Wheatstone ;  T.  Watson,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians ;  and  H.  Taylor,  Esq. 

On  the  termination  of  the  proceedings  in  the  theatre,  the  greater  part  of  the 
company  repaired  to  the  Town  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  presentation 
of  an  address  to  Lord  Palmerston,  from  the  corporation  of  Oxford.  The  hall  was 
crowded ;  and  his  lordship,  on  entering  the  room,  accompanied  by  the  Mayor 
of  Oxford,  the  Chancellor,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Mr.  Cardwell,  M.P.,  and  aldermen 
and  other  members  of  the  corporation,  was  loudly  cheered. 

When  the  mayor  and  the  more  distinguished  visitors  had  taken  their  places  on 
the  platform,  an  address  was  read  to  Lord  Palmerston. 

Lord  Palmerston  then  rose,  amid  loud  cheers,  and  said — "Mr.  Mayor,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  corporation, — I  can  assure  you  I  feel  highly  gratified,  and  ex- 
tremely proud  to  receive  this  testimony  of  good-will  from  the  corporation  of  this 
ancient  city — a  city  famous  in  history,  famous  in  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
periods  of  our  history,  and  always  distinguished  by  unshaken  loyalty  to  the  crown 
of  the  realm.  I  appear  before  you,  I  hope,  an  emblem  of  that  harmony  which 
ought  always  to  prevail  in  cities  which  are  the  seats  of  education  for  the  youth  of 
the  realm ;  for  I  come  before  you  in  a  garb  which  denotes  that  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  and  I  also  meet  with 
a  most  cordial  reception  from  the  corporation  of  the  city.  There  have  occasionally, 
in  some  seats  of  learning,  been  dissensions  between  '  town'  and  '  gown.'  I  trust 
that  the  union  of  town  with  gown  may  be  perpetually  to  the  benefit  of  both.  You 
have  been  pleased  to  express  your  approbation  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
government  of  the  country  have  succeeded  in  steering  an  even  course,  preserving, 
on  the  one  hand,  peace  to  the  country,  and,  on  the  other,  maintaining  unimpaired 
the  rights,  the  honour,  and  the  dignity  of  this  empire.  Well,  gentlemen,  the  merit 
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is  due  to  that  body  of  able  men  who  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  different 
departments  of  the  state.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  associated  with  some 
of  the  most  able  and  distinguished  statesmen  whom  this  country  at  present  pro- 
duces ;  and  when  you  say  that  the  nation  ought  to  feel  thankful  for  the  course 
which  has  been  pursued,  I  may,  in  return,  say  that  this  nation  ought  to  be  grateful 
to  the  city  and  University  of  Oxford,  for  having  contributed  to  that  administration 
whose  actions  have  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  country,  two  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished members — the  one  my  right  hon.  friend,  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  present  on  this  occasion  (Mr.  Cardwell),  who  represents  the  town,  and  the 
other,  my  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  so  worthily  represents  the 
university.  I  can  assure  you  that  it  will  be  the  anxious  study  of  her  majesty's 
government  to  pursue  that  course  of  policy  which  I  am  persuaded  is  the  desire  of 
all  parties  in  this  country ;  for,  however  various  political  parties  may  differ  as  to 
some  particular  questions  of  internal  and  domestic  policy,  it  is  the  pride  of  this 
country,  that  when  questions  touching  the  great  interests  of  the  nation  in  its 
relations  with  foreign  states — questions  touching  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
England — come  to  be  discussed,  all  party  differences  vanish  before  the  importance 
of  the  matter,  and  all  parties  unite  in  one  common  endeavour  to  maintain  unim- 
paired that  dignity,  and  to  preserve  uninjured  those  interests.  Gentlemen,  I  beg 
to  assure  you  that  I  feel  proud  of  the  honour  which  you  have  conferred  upon  me 
by  the  address  which  has  been  presented,  and  that  I  shall  ever  preserve  in  my 
memory  the  pleasure  which  I  have  received,  and  the  honour  which  has  been  done 
me  this  day,  both  in  respect  of  the  gown  which  I  now  have  the  honour  to  wear,  and 
the  address  which  you  have  just  been  so  kind  as  to  present  to  me."  Cheers  were 
then  given  for  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  the  proceedings  closed. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  peculiar  trait  of  his  lordship's  character,  because  it 
actually  swallowed  up  all  the  rest.  At  the  general  election  of  1865,  his  name  stood 
for  everything.  The  contest  was  not  between  Whig  or  Tory,  between  free-trader  or 
protectionist,  between  churchman  or  dissenter  (of  course,  there  were  such  issues  raised , 
and  elections  decided  in  accordance  with  them  ;  but  such  cases  were  few,  and  far 
between),  so  much  as  between  members  who  were  pledged  to  give  Lord  Palmerston 
a  full  and  efficient  support,  and  those  who  declined  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  So 
much  so  was  this  the  case,  that  on  his  re-election  for  Birmingham,  in  reply  to  a 
question  put  by  an  elector,  whether  Mr.  Bright  did  not  think  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  Lord  Palmerston's  supporters  would  be  fatal  to  the  progress  of  reform  ? — 

Mr.  Bright  said — "-For  two  or  three  years  I  have  not  made  it  my  business, 
either  in  parliament  or  out  of  parliament,  to  assail  Lord  Palmerston.  Lord  Pal- 
merston is  an  octogenarian.  He  has  lived  a  great  deal  longer  than  most  of  us  will 
live ;  and  I  confess  I  have  no  wish  to  enter  the  lists  with  an  old  man  upwards  of 
eighty  years  of  age.  I  have  great  sympathy  with  old  age,  as  much  as  anybody  has ; 
and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  Lord  Palmerston  spend  several  quiet  and  pleasant 
years  in  that  retirement  for  which  I  think  he  is  eminently  fitted.  But  there  is 
another  section  of  the  cabinet  to  which  we  owe  the  various  excellent  measures 
which  have  been  described  to  you,  and  my  sympathies  go  with  that  section.  I 
find,  every  session,  that  it  is  more  powerful  in  the  cabinet,  and,  I  believe,  in  the 
House.  I  dare  say  it  may  soon  be  powerful  enough  to  become  the  whole  cabinet. 
We  may  then  have  a  better  government  than  we  have  had  for  many  years.  I  must, 
however,  say,  without  offence,  that  the  party  whom  I  suppose  my  friend  who  put 
the  question  represents  (the  Conservatives),  are  a  party  that  apparently  nobody  wil  1 
have.  As  far  as  we  can  learn — I  may  quote  an  observation  Lord  Derby  made,  I 
dare  say  very  cleverly,  I  will  not  say  offensively,  in  speaking  of  me — we  have  no 
cause  for  thinking  that  the  queen  wishes  to  have  them.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  last  House  of  Commons,  although  elected  at  their  call,  would  not  have  them ; 
and  I  suspect,  when  this  election  is  over,  it  will  be  proved  conclusively  that  the 
country  will  not  have  them.  I  undertake  to  say,  that  if  there  was  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  if  every  constituency  was  large  enough  not  to  be  either 
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bribed,  cajoled,  or  coerced,  that  great  party,  as  it  is  represented  to  be,  would  shrink 
up  to  such  small  dimensions,  that  very  few  benches  in  the  House  of  Commons 
would  seat  the  whole  of  them." 

At  the  same  general  election,  Lord  Palmerston  was  returned  at  the  head  of 
the  poll  for  Tiverton,  though  he  obtained  for  his  colleague,  not  Mr.  Denman,  the 
Liberal,  but  a  Conservative,  Mr.  Waldron.  At  the  nomination,  Lord  Palmerston 
delivered  an  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  reviewed  the  history  and 
position  of  his  government.  After  some  personal  and  local  references,  his  lordship 
said — 

"  Gentlemen, — The  course  pursued  by  the  government  of  which  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  being  a  member  for  the  last  six  years,  is  written  in  the  statute-books  of 
the  land — is  written  in  the  history  of  Europe — is  written  in  the  transactions  of  the 
world.  We  have,  I  flatter  myself,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  honourably 
and  faithfully  performed  the  duties  which  our  sovereign  and  the  parliament  con- 
fided to  our  hands.  There  cannot,  I  am  sure,  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the 
United  Kingdom  a  period  of  six  years  during  which  the  nation  has  enjoyed  more 
advantages  at  home,  more  respect  and  honour  abroad,  than  during  the  existence  of 
the  late  parliament.  Industry  has  been  relieved  from  many  of  those  shackles 
which  previously  cramped  its  exertions.  Wealth  has  been  accumulated ;  and,  with 
regard  to  some  individuals  who  have  been  more  successful  than  others  in  the 
pursuits  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  has  been  accumulated  in  a  degree  which 
is  almost  fabulous.  Indeed,  to  one  who  did  not  know  it  to  be  true,  that  degree 
might  appear  to  be  a  great  exaggeration  of  the  fact.  We  are  told  of  individual 
men  who  have  amassed  a  million,  even  a  million  and  a-half — nay,  more,  men 
hardly  known  to  the  bulk  of  their  countrymen,  except  as  honest,  industrious, 
painstaking  men,  have  acquired  an  amount  of  wealth  which  in  former  times  would 
not  have  been  deemed  possible.  Well,  the  public  wealth  has  increased  with  the 
aggregation  of  individual  riches ;  and  every  man  who  has  made  these  large  accu- 
mulations of  wealth  has  been  a  benefactor  to  his  country,  not  only  by  the  employ- 
ment which  he  has  given  to  thousands  under  his  care,  but  also  by  the  contributions 
which  he  makes  to  the  revenue,  and,  consequently,  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
In  fact,  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  increased  so  rapidly,  that  my  right  honour- 
able friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  been  unable  to  stop  that  increase 
by  a  great  remission  of  taxation.  He  has  done  his  best :  he  has  taken  off  tax  after 
tax — income-tax,  sugar-duties,  tea-duties,  fire-insurance  duty ;  indeed,  he  has  gone 
through  all  the  catalogue  of  taxes,  nibbling  here,  cutting  down  there;  but,  in 
spite  of  all  his  exertions,  the  country  has  been  determined  to  produce  a  large 
revenue,  and,  by  that  large  revenue,  accompanied  by  a  great  alleviation  of  burdens 
to  each  individual,  we  have  succeeded  in  making,  for  the  first  time,  some  note- 
wortny  impression  upon  the  public  debt ;  while  we  have  also  maintained  all  our 
establishments,  army,  navy,  militia,  and  volunteers,  in  a  state  of  perfect  efficiency. 
And,  gentlemen,  let  me  say,  that  is  no  small  matter ;  because,  depend  upon  it,  the 
money  which  is  spent  upon  national  defences  in  time  of  peace,  provided  always  it 
is  not  carried  to  excess,  is  the  best  security  against  the  recurrence  of  war.  A 
country  which  accumulates  wealth,  and  does  not  maintain  a  sufficient  means  of 
defence,  is  like  a  banker  who  would  fill  his  chest  with  gold,  and  leave  his  doors 
unbolted,  and  his  windows  unbarred.  We  know  what  the  result  would  be  to  the 
banker ;  and  history  and  experience  tell  us  what  has  been  the  result  of  a  similar 
policy  to  nations.  At  the  same  time,  our  means  of  defence,  in  order  to  be  suffi- 
cient, need  not,  and  never  ought  to  be  carried  to  the  extent  to  which  continental 
nations  carry  the  numerical  force  of  their  armies — armies  which  are  destined 
apparently  more  for  aggression  than  for  internal  security ;  but  we  ought  to  have  a 
proper  regard  to  those  defences  which  secure  the  people  of  this  country  from  those 
innumerable  and  indescribable  evils  which  befall  a  country  that  is  the  seat  of 
military  operations.  Along  with  that  security  and  that  precaution,  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  government  to  maintain,  by  every  means  consistent  with  national  honour  and 
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self-respect,  the  most  friendly  relations  with  all  the  great  powers  of  the  world. 
Well,  gentlemen,  we  have  done  that.  We  are  upon  good  terms  with  all  the  great 
powers  of  the  world ;  and  the  way  in  which  we  have  observed  neutrality  in  that 
afflicting  war  which  has  desolated  the  provinces  of  North  America,  in  spite  of  the 
strong  expressions  of  passionate  partiality  which  broke  forth  from  different  classes 
of  the  country — some  in  favour  of  the  North,  others  in  favour  of  the  South — I  say 
that  the  steadfast  and  persevering  manner  in  which  we  refused  every  solicitation, 
and  solicitations,  too,  which  came  from  America  as  well  as  from  England,  entitles 
us,  I  think,  to  the  thanks,  as  they  contributed  to  the  welfare,  of  the  country. 
While  the  South  imagined,  at  the  outset,  that  by  stinting  us  in  our  supply  of 
cotton  we  should  be  compelled  to  take  part  with  them,  the  North  imagined  that 
their  determination  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  South,  would  enlist  in  their  favour 
the  philanthropic  feelings  of  the  British  nation,  and  that,  on  that  account,  we 
should  assist  them.  Well,  that  cotton  famine  was  a  great  calamity  to  this  country. 
It  lasted  several  years,  and  its  pressure  was  extreme.  But  noble,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  the  conduct  of  that  part  of  our  manufacturing  population  who  were 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  cessation  of  the  cotton  supply.  They  showed 
that  they  had  rightly  understood  the  position  of  things.  They  knew  full  well — 
they  could  not  be  ignorant  of  it — that  that  pressure,  that  diminution  of  supply, 
was  not  owing  to  any  act  whatever  of  their  rulers.  They  saw  that  it  was  the  result 
of  events  over  which  the  government  of  their  country  could  have  no  possible 
control.  That  was  one  motive  which  induced  them  to  bear  the  pressure  with 
patience.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  saw  the  readiness  with  which  their  fellow- 
countrymen  stepped  forward  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  their  necessities.  They 
saw  that  our  poor-law  arrangements  provided  great  means  of  relieving  their  dis- 
tress ;  but  they  saw  also  that  the  nobles  and  gentry  of  the  land  came  forward  with 
magnificent  contributions  in  aid  of  the  resources  furnished  by  the  poor-law,  to 
avert  from  them  some  of  the  evils  which  the  cotton  famine  inevitably  inflicted. 
Well,  that  was  a  great  drawback  from  our  national  prosperity.  Then,  again,  we 
had,  in  the  sister  island,  three  successive  bad  years ;  and  those  who  know  Ireland, 
and  are  aware  how  much  the  great  bulk  of  her  agricultural  population  depend 
upon  the  produce  of  their  small  bits  of  land,  will  well  understand  how  great  was 
the  calamity  of  those  successive  failures  of  the  harvest.  But,  in  spite  of  these 
local  calamities,  in  spite  of  these  partial  drawbacks  from  the  advancing  prosperity 
of  the  country,  I  maintain  that  the  wealth  and  welfare  of  the  United  Kingdom 
have  increased  in  a  greater  degree,  and  in  a  more  rapid  manner,  during  the  last 
six  years  to  which  I  have  referred,  than  in  any  equal  period  of  our  history.  Again, 
it  has  been  thought  by  some  that  her  majesty's  government  have  been  too  much 
occupied  with  political  matters,  and  have  not  sufficiently  attended  to  the  extension 
of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  other  countries.  Far  is  the  truth  from  such 
an  assertion.  We  have  been  assiduously  engaged  in  Europe  in  extending,  not 
only  by  our  example  and  our  precept,  but  also  by  our  treaties,  those  principles  of 
free  commercial  intercourse  which  have  so  well  succeeded  in  this  country,  and 
which  we  are  telling  foreign  nations  would  succeed  equally  with  them.  We  have 
greatly  enlarged,  to  the  advantage  of  both  nations,  the  commercial  relations 
between  England  and  France ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  gentlemen,  that  one  of  the 
securities  for  a  friendly  understanding  between  two  great  countries,  is  the  fact  that 
each  country  has  a  commercial  interest  in  maintaining  peace  and  friendship  with 
the  other.  We  were  assisted  in  that  by  the  late  Mr.  Cobden ;  and  most  honour- 
able and  successful  were  his  exertions  in  carrying  locally  into  effect  the  instruc- 
tions which  he  received  from  the  government.  His  conduct  was,  indeed,  in  all 
respects,  noble ;  for  he  declined  those  offers  which  it  was  my  duty  to  make  to  him 
of  rewards  from  the  crown,  preferring  that  reward  which  a  good  conscience  affords 
to  a  man  who  has  well  and  faithfully  served  his  country.  Gentlemen,  there  were, 
among  the  French  people,  great  prejudices  to  be  overcome.  There  were  separate 
interests,  which  would,  as  they  thought,  be  thwarted,  and  possibly  ruined,  by  the 
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competition  of  British  manufactures.  They  seemed  to  suppose,  as  many  men  do 
in  many  continental  states,  that  commerce  is  a  one-sided  operation,  and  that  the 
manufacturers  of  England  are  silly  enough  to  what  they  call  '  inundate'  foreign 
countries  with  their  manufactures,  without  requiring,  in  exchange,  an  equal  value  in 
the  manufactures  and  produce  of  the  industry  of  those  foreign  countries.  They 
have  found  out  their  mistake.  Other  nations  in  Germany  are  beginning  to  be 
undeceived ;  and  I  trust  that  the  doctrine  of  the  great  advantage  which  freedom 
of  exchange  in  productions  invariably  bestows  upon  a  nation  is  making  its  way ; 
that  while  we  ourselves  shall  derive  great  benefit  from  its  universal  adoption,  we 
shall  also  have  the  consolation  of  thinking  that  we  are  conferring  benefits  equal  to 
those  we  receive,  and  that  therefore  we  are  the  friends  of  humanity  at  large.  There 
was  one  remote  part  of  the  world  which  men,  in  their  ignorance — I  should  rather 
say  in  their  unacquaintance — had  magnified  into  an  unapproachable  region,  with 
which  it  was  vain  to  expect  any  friendly  or  commercial  intercourse — I  mean  China 
and  Japan.  Well,  with  both  China  and  Japan  we  are  now  upon  friendly  terms, 
and  our  commerce  with  both  is  rapidly  and  most  prosperously  increasing.  I  have 
here  behind  me  an  honourable  friend  of  mine,  Sir  John  Bowring,  who  had  much  to 
do  in  carrying  out  these  great  and  advantageous  transactions,  and  to  whom  great 
merit  must  be  attributed  for  having  been  the  first  almost  to  deal  with  the  Japanese 
question.  Then,  I  say,  seeing  that  the  prosperous  and  successful  exertions  of 
industry,  whether  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  commercial,  are  the  foundation 
of  national  wealth,  national  welfare,  and  national  happiness,  a  government  which, 
like  ours,  have  laboured  incessantly  and  successfully  in  extending  our  commercial 
relations  with  foreign  nations,  deserve,  as  I  think,  the  confidence  and  support  of 
their  fellow-countrymen.  I  trust,  then,  gentlemen,  that  I  shall  find  the  electors 
of  Tiverton  in  the  same  mind  as  the  House  of  Commons  lately  dissolved  was,  and 
that  they  will  give  a  fair  and  honest  support  to  me  as  representing  here  that  suc- 
cessful government ;  and  that  I  shall  not  be  deceived  in  the  expectation  I  have 
formed  that  I  shall  again  carry  away  from  this  town  that  honour  which  I  have  for 
so  many  years — and  I  may  say  for  so  many  parliaments — enjoyed  of  being  one  of 
its  representatives  in  the  imperial  parliament.  I  wish  you,  gentlemen,  a  good- 
day  ;  and,  as  is  said  in  the  play,  '  We  will  meet  again  at  Philippi ;'  by  which  I 
mean  at  the  hustings  and  the  polling-booth  to-morrow." 

The  principal  incident  of  the  general  election  was  the  triumph  of  the  stupid 
party  (as  Mr.  Mill  terms  them)  at  Oxford,  by  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
the  election,  in  place  of  him,  of  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  long  out- 
grown Oxford ;  and  the  time  had  come  for  it  to  serve  him  as  it  did  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  as  Cambridge  did,  years  before,  Lord  Palmerston.  In  1825,  Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  writes — "  I  have  heard  nothing  lately 
about  Lord  Palmerston ;  but,  from  all  accounts,  his  re-election  for  Cambridge  is  so 
doubtful  (to  say  the  best  of  it),  that  I  fully  expect  him  to  withdraw  from  it  into 
the  upper  house."  Mr.  Wynn  was  not  quite  right  in  his  anticipations.  Lord 
Palmerston  represented  the  University  of  Cambridge  till  the  reform  era ;  and  he 
was  far  too  sensible  a  man  to  exchange  the  Commons  for  the  Lords — the  substance 
for  the  shadow  of  power ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  1863,  his  name  was  a 
tower  of  strength.  The  opposition  were  dispirited.  As  long  as  his  lordship  was 
in  office,  they  felt  that  they  had  no  chance.  No  other  name  had  such  weight  with 
the  parliament  or  people  of  England. 

As  soon  as  the  election  was  over,  it  was  evident,  on  all  sides,  that  it  had  been 
conducted  with  a  greater  disregard  of  morality,  and  with  a  more  unblushing  system 
of  bribery  and  corruption,  than  had  ever  been  the  case,  at  any  rate,  since  the 
Reform  Bill.  It  is  true,  at  Lambeth  the  working-men  had  returned  their  friend 
and  champion,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes ;  that  at  Westminster  the  election  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  had  been  secured  ;  that  Brighton  had  ousted  a  Tory  of  local  standing, 
and  returned  the  well-known  and  highly  accomplished  Professor  Fawcett :  but 
still  people  could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  candidates, 
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without  regard  to  party,  had  obtained  their  seats  in  the  most  unjustifiable  manner. 
It  was  clear  that  the  wealth  of  the  nation  was  great,  and  that  the  number  was  very 
considerable  of  new  men  who  were  prepared  to  pay  any  price  to  get  into  parliament, 
not  with  a  view  to  political  life  or  official  distinction,  but  merely  on  account  of 
social  considerations.  To  many  of  them  a  seat  in  parliament  meant  admission 
into  the  most  select  and  agreeable  club  in  the  metropolis  ;  and  for  their  wives,  and 
sons  and  daughters,  admission  into  circles  to  which  in  no  other  manner  could  they 
find  their  way.  Lord  and  Lady  Palmerston  were  celebrated  for  the  skill  with 
which  they  practised  the  subtle  arts  of  high  life ;  and  many  were  the  indignant 
utterances  of  stern  patriots  in  the  Commons,  as  they  saw  their  fellow-members 
thus  seduced  from  their  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  learning,  in  the 
agreeable  soirees  of  Cambridge  House  (Lord  Palmerston's  town  residence)  to  speak 
a  very  different  language  to  that  which  they  had  used  when,  far  away  in  some 
northern  democratic  borough,  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  demand  and  support 
a  full  and  efficient  measure  of  parliamentary  reform.  Also,  in  commercial  circles, 
much  was  gained  by  being  an  M.P.  As  a  director  or  chairman  of  a  limited 
liability  company,  it  was  considered  of  the  first  importance  to  secure  the  services 
of  a  member  of  parliament.  It  conferred  respectability  at  once  upon  an  under- 
taking, and  ensured  for  it,  for  a  time,  the  requisite  amount  of  public  favour. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  men  who  thus  purchased  their  seats  were, 
in  vulgar  language,  for  sale  themselves.  They  were  not  venal,  as  were  the  M.P.'s 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  or  of  George  III.  They  were  too  rich  to  be  moved  by 
common  pecuniary  considerations.  They  bribed,  as  we  have  intimated,  more  for 
the  gratification  of  personal  vanity,  than  from  real  culpable  motives.  In  thus 
acting,  they,  perhaps,  unconsciously  supplied  thoughtful  men  with  a  good  argument 
for  an  extension  of  the  franchise.  It  was  clear  that,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
bribery  was  regarded  as  a  very  venal  offence.  It  was  clear,  also,  that  in  many  of 
the  boroughs  the  voters  were  thoroughly  corrupt.  Bridgenorth,  Bridgewater, 
Devonport,  Helston,  Lancaster,  Northallerton,  Nottingham,  Eeigate,  Totne?, 
Windsor,  Great  Yarmouth,  were  subsequently  shown  to  have  been  thoroughly 
rotten  and  demoralised. 

So  gross  was  the  bribery  in  some  of  these  cases,  that  a  lengthened  inves- 
tigation took  place,  which  was  not  concluded  till  the  year  1867.  As  illustrating 
the  system,  which  had  grown  up  since  the  Eeform  Bill,  we  make  a  few  extracts 
from  the  Blue  Books,  published  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners. 

We  begin  with  Lancaster.  The  Blue  Book,  the  result  of  this  commission, 
was  laid  before  parliament  in  February,  1867.  The  commissioners  report  that 
they  sat  for  some  thirty  days  in  August  and  September,  and  five  days  afterwards 
in  January ;  and  the  report  then  winds  up  with  the  following  summary  : — "  On  the 
29th  of  June  an  active  canvass  was  begun  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Fenwick  and 
Schneider  on  one  side,  who  acted  throughout  in  close  coalition,  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
on  the  other,  and  pursued  on  both  sides  with  due  decorum,  as  if  they  really 
believed  the  result  of  the  election  would  be  affected  by  it."  The  managers  on 
each  side  knew  better,  and  consequently  substantial  means  were  soon  forthcoming 
to  fight  the  battle ;  and  it  was  fought  in  a  manner  to  entitle  both  sides  to  the 
title  of  "  Liberal,"  in  the  only  sense  that  a  Lancastrian  would  honour.  The  com- 
missioners notice,  that  the  two  election  agents,  although  their  accounts  of  the 
candidates'  disbursements  "  were  prepared  without  any  relation  to  the  real  truth  of 
the  case,"  admit  a  scandalous  abuse  of  the  expenses  allowed  to  be  legal.  Thus  the 
Liberals  pay  £309,  and  the  Conservatives  £171,  for  the  employment  of  voters  and 
others  as  commissioners,  canvassers,  runners,  and  staffmen  ;  while  for  this  little 
town,  the  two  sides  spent  an  aggregate  sum  of  £855  4s.  4.d.  on  carriages  and  the 
conveyance  of  voters,  though  the  whole  number  of  country  voters  cannot  exceed 
330.  But  this  semi-legal  corruption  was  as  nothing  to  what  went  on  more 
secretly.  Mr.  Schneider,  who,  as  the  new  man,  was  to  bear  the  greater  part  of  the 
expenses,  retained  the  services  of  Mr.  H.  Welch,  a  grocer  in  the  town,  and 
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intrusted  to  him  the  sums  he  proposed  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  the  election. 
Mr.  Welch  makes  a  statement  from  memory  of  the  moneys  he  received.     They 
amount,  altogether,  to  £6,055  10s.     No  part  of  this  was  applied  to   the  discharge 
of  the  so-called  legal  expenses,  which  amounted  to  £1,404  4s.  2d.     So  "  that  the 
total  cost  of  this  election  to  Messrs.  Fenwick  and  Schneider,  appears  to  have  been 
£7,459   14s.    2d."     On  the  Conservative  side,  the  cashier  was  Wilson  Barker,  a 
draper,  and  he  furnishes  a  clear  account  of  his  receipts  and  disbursements.     The 
amount,  altogether,  was   £7,061    2s.      The   legal  expenses   of    the     Conservative 
candidate   were  also   £1,129  3s.     So   that,    in  the  most  regular  and  methodical 
manner,  with  a  supreme  commander-in-chief  on  each  side,  the  two  parties  spent,  in 
the  corruption  of  this  little  borough,  upwards  of  £15,000.     The  consequences  may 
be  imagined.     "  We  have  spoken,"   say   the   commissioners,   "  of  a  make-believe 
canvass,  carried  on  by  the  candidates  and  their  supporters.     The  real  canvass  was 
a  very  different  matter.     About  three  weeks  before  the  election,  the  emissaries  of 
either  party  began   to  go  among  the    lower  class  of   electors,  assemble  them  at 
public-houses,  treat  them,  and    discuss    the  merits  of   the  respective  candidates. 
Among  voters  of  this  class,  the  whole  affair  was  regarded  as  a  contest  between 
Liverpool    and    Barrow.      If  Lawrence   was  wealthy   so    was    Schneider.     There 
would  be  a  great  advance  in  the  price  of  votes.     They  would  decide  for  whom  to 
vote  when  the  time  drew  nearer ;  and  when  the  time  drew  nearer,  there  was  no 
shame,  nor  even  the  flimsy  disguise  of   cant  words.     They  ran  from  one  party 
to  the  other,  proclaiming   the  last    offer,  demanding  an  increase,  avowing    that 
they   were   for    the  highest  bidder.      One  witness    tells  us    that  the  terms  used 
were   those    of    a  cattle-market,    only   that    'the  beasts    sold  themselves.'     The 
voters  '  struck  work ;'   they  spent    the  nights  in  public-houses,  and  the  days  in 
wandering  about,  begging  from  the  known  assistants  on  either  side,  a  few  shil- 
lings to  enable  them  to  continue  their  debauch.     One  witness  describes  how  he 
kept  a  small  sum  by  him  in  a  drawer,  for  the  low  voters  who  came  to  him,  from 
time  to  time,  for  a  shilling  or  two   to    '  fuddle'  with  when   they  were   dry  of  a 
morning."     The  Liberal  party  had  over  forty  public  and  beer-houses  in  Lancaster, 
and  four  in  the  adjoining  village  of  Skerton.     Out  of  1,339  persons  who   actually 
voted  at  the  last  election,  884  received  money  or  other  valuable   consideration  for 
their  votes;  while  a  further  number  of  139,  of  whom  eighty-nine  were  voters  and 
fifty   non-voters,   were    engaged   in  corrupting  their   fellow-citizens.      The    com- 
missioners do  not  hesitate  to  fix  the  guilt  of  this  enormous  corruption,  as  far  as 
the  Liberal  party  is    concerned,  on   the  two  unsuccessful  candidates  themselves, 
Messrs.  Fenwick  and  Schneider.     They  add,  that  "  with  regard  to  the  latter,  at 
least,  a  deliberate   and  long-formed   determination   had  existed    of    carrying  his 
election  at  any  cost,  by  corrupt  means,  and  in  defiance  of  the  law."     Of  both  of 
them  the  commissioners  say — "  The  very  gold  destined  to  be  used  in  bribing  in 
several  instances  passed  through  these  gentlemen's  hands :     *     *     *     *     thus  con- 
clusively establishing  their  personal  knowledge  of,  and  privity  to,  the  manner  in 
which  their  election  was  conducted."     Mr.  Lawrence  they  do  not  acquit  of  blame ; 
but  they  do  not  find  that  he  was  cognizant  of  the  acts  of  bribery  committed  in 
bis  name.     On  Mr.  H.  T.  Wilson  rests  the  guilt  of  the  corruption  on  the  Con- 
servative side.     "It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  report  to  your  majesty  what  we 
find  in  reference   to  the  matter  into  which  we  were  directed  to  inquire.     That 
corrupt  practices  very  extensively  prevailed  at  the   election   of  July,  1865.     We 
find  that  844  persons  were  guilty  of  bribery  at  the  said  election,  by  receiving  money 
or  other  valuable  consideration  for  having  given,  or  to  induce  them  to  give,  their 
votes.     We   find  that  a   further  number  of  139   persons  were  guilty  of  corrupt 
practices  at  the  said  election,  by  corruptly  giving  or   promising  money  or  other 
valuable  consideration  to  voters,  for  the  purchase  of  their  votes,  or  on  account  of 
their  having  voted,  or  by  corruptly  advancing  money  for  the  purpose  of  bribery,  or 
by  treating;  and  we  further  find,  that  of  the  said  139  persons,  eighty-nine  were 
electors,  and  fifty  (named  in  Schedule  B  of  this  report)  were  not  voters  for  the 
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borough.  Finally,  we  report  to  your  majesty  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  corrupt 
practices  have  for  a  long  time  prevailed  at  contested  elections  for  members  to  serve 
in  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Lancaster." 

The  report  of  the  Great  Yarmouth  Bribery  Commission  was  issued  about  the 
same  time.  It  gives  a  minute  and  interesting  narrative  of  the  bribing  at  the 
election  in  1865,  on  both  sides,  with  which  the  public  was  made  familiar  during 
the  progress  of  the  inquiry ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  a  similar  account  of  the 
bribery  practised  at  the  two  elections  immediately  preceding,  in  1859  and  1857. 

The  committee  find,  in  respect  of  the  first  election — That  corrupt  and  illegal 
practices  extensively  prevailed  thereat.  That  the  said  election  was  conducted,  on 
behalf  of  Sir  Edmund  H.  K.  Lacon,  and  Mr.  James  Goodson,  in  a  corrupt  and 
illegal  manner. 

Secondly.— -That  the  said  election  was  conducted  by,  and  on  behalf  of, 
Mr.  Alexander  Brogden,  and  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Philip  Vanderbyl,  in  a  corrupt  and 
illegal  manner. 

Thirdly. — That  ninety-eight  persons,  whose  names  are  set  forth  in  Schedule  A, 
annexed  to  this  report,  committed  corrupt  practices,  and  were  guilty  of  acts  of 
bribery  in  respect  of  the  votes  of  other  persons.  That  430  persons,  whose  names 
are  set  forth  in  Schedule  B,  annexed  to  this  report,  committed  corrupt  practices, 
and  were  guilty  of  acts  of  bribery,  in  respect  of  their  own  votes.  That  twenty- 
nine  of  the  persons  named  in  the  last-mentioned  schedule,  and  whose  names  are  set 
forth  in  Schedule  C,  annexed  to  this  report,  were  guilty  of  acts  of  bribery  on 
both  sides. 

The  report  of  the  royal  commissioners,  appointed  in  1864,  to  inquire  into  the 
corrupt  practices  alleged  to  have  taken  place  at  parliamentary  elections  for  the 
borough  of  Totnes,  has  also  been  presented.  The  commissioners  (Mr.  M.  Bere, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Coleridge,  and  Mr.  F.  D.  Longe)  state,  that  at  the  outset  of  their 
inquiry  they  were  met  by  considerable  difficulties,  consequent  on  the  change  made 
in  the  law  by  the  Act  26th  and  27th  Viet.,  cap.  29,  whereby  their  power  to  refuse 
certificates  of  indemnity  is  restricted  to  cases  in  which  witnesses  refuse  to  answer 
questions ;  the  law  having  formerly  enabled  them  to  refuse  certificates  to  those 
who  did  not  answer  questions  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners.  Many  of 
the  witnesses  to  whom  the  commissioners  would  have  refused  certificates  under  the 
earlier  act,  were  entitled  to  claim  them  under  the  present  act.  The  commissioners 
had  to  deal  with  every  variety  of  falsehood  and  prevarication:  wilful  perjury  was 
confessedly  committed  in  several  instances  ;  contradictory  statements  on  oath  were 
continually  made  ;  and  few  witnesses  showed  any  disposition  to  tell  the  whole 
truth  without  the  pressure  of  cross-examination.  The  consequence  of  such 
reticence  had  been  that  the  inquiry  was  much  prolonged;  yet,  after  allj  the 
commissioners  could  not  pretend  to  have  discovered  all  the  facts  connected  with 
the  elections  that  had  taken  place  in  the  borough.  The  inhabitants  of  Totnes 
were  chiefly  small  shopkeepers,  and  persons  connected  with  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  commissioners  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  progress  of  electioneering  affairs 
in  the  borough  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  illustrate  their  statement  by 
recounting  various  acts  of  bribery.  The  lamentable  condition  of  the  inhabitants, 
on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Dent,  in  1862,  may  be  judged  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  report : — "  The  disappointment  occasioned  by  his  withdrawal  was 
intense ;  the  picture  of  that  disappointment,  as  drawn  by  the  witnesses,  graphic ; 
women  coming  down  with  baskets  to  carry  away  the  sovereigns  that  were  to  be 
distributed,  and  loudly  lamenting  their  misfortune  when  it  was  announced  that 
there  was  to  be  no  contest."  The  sums  expended  by  the  various  candidates  are 
also  set  out  in  full,  so  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained  by  the  commissioners ; 
though,  in  many  instances,  even  approximate  amounts  could  not  be  arrived  at.  In 
conclusion,  the  commissioners  found,  that  at  every  election  for  the  borough  of 
Totnes  since,  and  including  the  election  of,  1857,  corrupt  practices  had  extensively 
prevailed;  that,  in  1857,  Thomas  Mills  was  privy  and  consenting  to  the  corrupt 
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practices  which  prevailed  at  that  election  ;  that  the  persons  named  in  Schedule  A, 
annexed  to  the  commissioners'  report,  had  committed  corrupt  practices,  and  were 
guilty  of  bribing  other  persons  at  that  election ;  that  the  persons  named  in  Schedule 
B  were  guilty  of  bribery  in  respect  of  their  own  votes  at  that  election ;  that,  in 
respect  of  the  election  of  1859,  John  Dunne  and  Thomas  Mills  were  privy  and 
assenting  to  the  corrupt  practices  which  then  prevailed,  and  that  the  persons  named 
in  Schedules  C  and  D  were  guilty  of  corrupt  practices  and  bribery,  the  former  in 
respect  of  the  votes  of  other  persons,  and  the  latter  in  respect  of  their  own  votes  at 
that  election  ;  that,  in  respect  of  the  election  of  1862,  John  Fender  and  John 
Dent  were  privy  and  assenting  to  the  corrupt  practices  then  prevailing,  and  that 
the  persons  mentioned  in  Schedules  E  and  F  were  guilty  of  corrupt  practices  and 
bribery,  the  former,  in  respect  of  the  votes  of  other  persons,  and  the  latter  in 
respect  of  their  own  votes  at  that  election;  that,  in  respect  of  the  election  of  1863, 
Alfred  Seymour,  M.P.,  and  John  Dent,  were  privy  and  assenting  to  the  corrupt 
practices  then  prevailing ;  and  that  the  persons  mentioned  in  Schedules  Or  and  H 
were  guilty  of  corrupt  practices  and  bribery,  the  former  in  respect  of  the  votes  of 
other  persons,  and  the  latter  in  respect  of  their  own  votes  at  that  election ;  and 
that,  in  respect  of  the  election  of  1865,  John  Fender,  Alfred  Seymour,  M.P., 
William  Gregory  Dawkins,  and  Bedford  Pirn,  were  privy  and  assenting  to  the 
corrupt  practices  prevailing  at  that  election ;  and  that  the  persons  named  in 
Schedules  I  and  K  were  guilty  of  corrupt  practices  and  bribery,  the  former  in 
respect  of  the  votes  of  other  persons,  and  the  latter  in  respect  of  their  own  votes 
at  that  election.  The  commissioners  subjoin  a  full  statement  of  the  evidence 
taken  by  them,  and  beg  leave  to  lay  the  same  before  her  majesty,  for  her  most 
gracious  consideration. 

The  report  of  the  Reigate  election  commissioners  introduces  us  to  a  new  phase 
in  the  history  of  borough  corruption,  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  of  late. 
In  the  cases  of  Lancaster  and  Yarmouth,  we  have  seen  a  venal  constituency 
making  capital  out  of  the  rivalry  of  political  parties ;  and  Conservative  and  Liberal 
candidates  stooping  to  bribery  as  a  means  of  securing  a  triumph  for  their  respective 
principles.  The  case  of  Reigate  is  of  a  totally  different  complexion.  Reigate  is, 
in  one  sense,  a  pure  virgin  borough.  It  returns  only  one  member  ;  but  that  member 
must  be  a  Radical.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  constituents  insist  that  their  member 
shall  accurately  represent  what  may  be  fancifully  called  their  political  principles, 
they  require  that  he  shall  supplement  them  by  a  large  and  generous  douceur — in 
other  words,  bribe  them  handsomely.  There  is  no  taint  of  Conservatism  or  Whig- 
gisin  about  the  electors  of  Reigate.  They  are  Radicals,  and  will  not  look  at  any 
but  a  Radical  candidate ;  but,  while  they  are  consistent  in  this,  they  are  equally 
consistent  in  declining  to  indulge  their  political  convictions  at  the  expense  of  their 
pockets.  The  man  for  Reigate  is  he  who  will  give  effect  to  their  principles,  and 
pay  them  liberally  for  being  allowed  the  honour  of  doing  so. 

The  inquiry  by  the  commissioners  extends  over  the  five  elections  which 
have  taken  place  between  1858  and  1865;  and  they  summarise  the  results 
of  their  labours  in  the  emphatic  declaration,  that  bribery  prevailed  more  or 
less  extensively  on  each  occasion.  This  stigma  is  all  the  more  odious  from  the 
fact  that  Reigate  is  peculiarly  free  from  all  the  conditions  which  could  tend 
to  encourage  corruption.  It  might,  if  it  liked,  be  the  purest  borough  in  the  whole 
kingdom.  It  is  not  hampered  with  party  rivalries,  nor  is  it  subject  to  intimida- 
tion or  local  influence.  In  fact,  according  to  a  witness  of  long  electioneering 
experience,  whose  dictum  is  endorsed  by  the  commissioners  as  being  thoroughly 
borne  out  by  the  evidence  adduced  before  them,  Reigate  has  not  a  particle  of 
excuse  for  not  being  one  of  the  freest  and  most  independent  constituencies  to  be 
found  from  Land's  End  to  John  o'Groat's;  for  "bribery  is  all  we  fear,"  he  said: 
"  intimidation  is  gone  from  Reigate,  and  so  is  landlords'  influence."  There  is  no 
reason,  therefore,  that  Reigate  should  stand  out  before  the  world  as  a  conspicuously 
venal  and  debauched  constituency,  except  that  it  deliberately  chooses  to  be  so. 
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Not  that  it  loves  its  principles  less,  but  that  it  loves  bribery  more.  And  Radical 
candidates  appear  to  value  it  at  its  own  estimate.  They  go  down  in  twos,  and 
threes,  and  fives,  to  fight  for  this  one  seat — each  determined  to  buy  it  if  he  can. 
Mr.  Job  Apted,  who  occupies  a  disagreeably  prominent  part  in  the  report,  declares 
that  when  Mr.  Doulton,  of  Lambeth,  was  introduced  to  the  constituency  as  a 
candidate,  that  gentleman  told  them  that  "  he  meant  to  buy  the  borough  whether 
or  no  :"  adding,  that  "  he  had  money,  and  meant  to  use  it."  "  I  asked  persons  for 
their  votes,"  was  the  interesting  confession  of  one  of  the  canvassers ;  "  but  you 
might  as  well  have  asked  them  for  their  lives,  unless  you  had  money  to  give  them." 
As  Mr.  Doulton  failed  to  obtain  the  seat,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson,  the  successful  candidate,  was  not  only  equally  resolved  to  win  it,  but 
had  more  money,  and  spent  it  more  freely.  Reigate,  it  seems,  has  always  been 
steadfast  in  selling  itself  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  it  did 
not  depart  from  its  noble  traditions  on  the  occasion  in  question. 

Passing  from  the  general  conclusion  that  bribery  and  treating  "  extensively" 
prevailed  in  each  of  the  five  elections  under  review,  we  come  to  one  or  two 
interesting  incidents  revealed  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry.  It  appears  that 
Mr.  Leveson  Gower  advanced  £2,500  to  his  agent  in  the  election  for  1863,  and 
that  part  of  that  sum  was  expended  in  bribery  with  his  full  knowledge.  Mr.  W. 
A.  Wilkinson's  contribution  amounted  to  no  less  than  £3,100,  and  he  gave  his 
sanction  to  its  application  in  the  same  way.  In  the  election  for  1865,  Mr.  Gower 
advanced  £2,000,  and  Mr.  Monson  £1,730,  under  exactly  the  same  circumstances. 
Of  the  7  GO  electors  who  voted  on  this  last  occasion,  it  appears  that  346  were  bribed, 
and  that  296  of  that  number  were  occupiers  of  houses  under  £20  annual  rental ; 
while  242  were  persons  receiving  daily  or  weekly  wages.  A  curious  illustration 
was  given  of  the  mode  in  which  the  voters  resisted  any  attempt  to  deprive  them 
of  what  they,  doubtless,  regarded  as  their  electoral  rights  in  the  matter  of 
obtaining  bribes.  In  the  election  of  February,  1858,  there  were  five  candidates; 
and  three  of  them,  in  a  dastardly  economical  spirit,  proposed  to  determine,  by 
ballot,  which  of  them  should  be  selected  to  stand  against  the  other  two.  It  is 
obvious,  that  where  there  are  five  candidates,  there  must  be  more  bribery  than 
where  there  are  only  three ;  more  agents,  canvassers,  committee-men,  and  mes- 
sengers ;  and  the  men  of  Reigate  arose  in  their  might,  as  one  man,  to  resist 
the  contemplated  curtailment  of  their  perquisites.  And  they  did  it  in  this  wise. 
As  soon  as  the  ballot-papers  were  issued,  "  men  were  sent  about  to  buy  them  up," 
and  the  purpose  of  the  ballot  was  thereby  vitiated.  The  common  device  of 
issuing  cooked  accounts  was  resorted  to  by  several  of  the  candidates.  In  the 
election  of  1865,  Mr.  Gower's  were  returned  at  £1,350;  but  the  actual  expenses 
were  proved  to  be  £600  in  excess  of  that  sum  ;  and  Mr.  Monson  stands  imder  the 
suspicion  of  having  paid  more  than  £1,700  in  excess  of  the  sum  returned  by 
his  agent.  That  sum,  at  least,  was  paid  by  him  to  his  "illegal  agent,"  or 
"unofficial  treasurer,"  to  employ  the  euphemisms  current  in  Great  Yarmouth; 
and  this  latter  gentleman  was  careful  not  to  take  any  trustworthy  note  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  disposed  of  the  money,  and  to  supplement  his  neglect  by 
a  lamentable  inability  to  recollect  anything  very  minutely  upon  the  subject.  The 
one  statement  of  accounts  which  he  handed  in  to  the  commissioners  is  amenable 
to  the  drawback,  that  several  of  the  persons  noted  in  it  as  having  been  paid 
considerable  sums  by  him,  are  also  said  to  have  been  paid  by  Mr.  Monson's 
legal  and  recognised  agent.  The  inference  is,  either  that  these  persons  were 
paid  twice  over,  or  that  the  "unofficial  treasurer"  has  charged  the  £1,700  with 
expenses  which  he  did  not  pay  out  of  it.  Possibly  either  of  these  conclusions 
will  be  equally  agreeable  to  Mr.  Monson.  One  of  the  charges  is  of  a  peculiar 
character — a  sum  of  £110  for  "specials."  Interpreted  by  the  evidence  before 
them,  the  commissioners  are  in  a  position  to  inform  us  that  these  "  specials"  were 
"  neither  voters,  nor  in  any  way  connected  with  the  borough,  but  men  usually 
known  under  the  designation  of  'rouo-hs,'  collected  from  the  neighbouring  towns, 
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and  hired  to  swell  the  mob,  increase  the  show  of  hands  at  the  nomination,  and 
attend  the  proceedings  of  the  polling-day."  It  seems  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
spend  in  this  way. 

In  the  election  of  1859,  we  have  one  crucial  example  of  the  extent  to  which 
bribery  was  carried.  "  An  elector  consented  to  vote  without  being  paid,  provided 
his  doing  so  was  kept  a  secret ;  as  he  should  be  ashamed  of  having  done  so  if  it 
were  known."  One  of  the  agents  was  told,  that  if  he  went  into  the  coffee-room 
of  the  "Swan"  he  would  find  some  "  ginger-bread"  on  the  mantelpiece;  he  went,  and 
found  a  hundred  sovereigns.  The  amount  of  the  bribes  appears  to  have  averaged 
from  two  to  ten  pounds,  and  was  usually  paid  for  "  services"  as  messengers, 
committee-men,  and  so  forth.  These  services  were  generally  confined  to  "  loafing" 
and  drinking  at  public-houses.  Mechanics  and  labourers  were  paid  at  the  rato 
of  a  pound  a  day,  for  "  loss  of  time"  in  attending  the  nomination  and  the  poll. 
One  man  was  the  proud  possessor  of  a  rusty  old  cannon,  lying  in  a  ditch  in 
Eeigate  Park.  Mr.  Grower  appears  to  have  conceived  an  enormous  affection  for 
this  venerable  piece  of  ordnance,  for  he  cheerfully  gave  six  pounds  for  it ;  and, 
no  doubt,  retains  it  to  this  day  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  objets  de  luxe. 
Finally,  say  the  commissioners — "  Hotels,  public-houses,  and  beer-shops  were 
opened,  and  kept  open  for  weeks  previous  to  the  different  contests  between 
February,  1858,  and  July,  1865,  and  a  system  of  treating  voters  and  their  friends 
was  carried  on  with  the  keenest  rivalry  on  the  part  of  the  respective  candidates. 
It  was  there  that  the  main  battle  of  the  election  was  fought." 

For  the  above  able  sketch  of  the  doings  at  Reigate,  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to 
the  Conservative  Standard,  which  is  only  too  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
holding  up  to  censure  a  Radical  borough.  But  all  parties  were  alike  ready  to 
resort  to  bribery  to  gain  the  day.  Political  feeling  had  very  little  to  do  with  the 
matter.  The  poor  man  had  to  sell  that  which  the  rich  man  was  eager  to  buy. 
Unfortunately,  the  election  was  often  decided  by  the  venal  few,  and  thus  a  great 
scandal  was  done. 

Undoubtedly,  at  this  time,  little  feeling  existed  in  political  matters.  There 
had  come  to  the  nation  peace  after  a  storm,  leisure  to  grow  rich  and  wise,  and  a 
consequent  desire  for  epicurean  indulgence  and  ease.  In  1861,  the  editor  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  Memoirs,  writes — "  The  position  of  the  country,  and  of 
Europe,  makes  all  earnest  politicians  desire  to  see  the  higher  offices  of  the  state 
filled  by  public  men  who,  in  a  marked  degree,  enjoy  the  public  confidence.  Of 
mere  popular  idols  we  have  already  had  too  many ;  none  of  them  has  shown  the 
ability,  even  if  he  possessed  the  inclination,  to  direct  the  policy  of  a  great  country 
in  a  great  emergency.  We  have  not  forgotten  the  collapse,  in  our  Crimean 
difficulties,  of  certain  prodigious  bubbles  that  had  been  expanded  by  the  breath  of 
a  too-confiding  people.  What  England  now  demands  of  her  administrative  officer?, 
is  the  highest  possible  standard  of  intelligence  combined  with  an  equal  elevation 
of  principle." 

The  Whigs  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  again  seeing  in  office,  going  on,  from 
day  to  day,  very  much  in  the  same  style  of  political  existence  which  distinguished 
their  former  attempts  at  government.  Indeed,  the  old  performances  have  been 
repeated  with  scarcely  any  variation,  even  to  the  rash  experiment  of  one  branch 
of  the  legislature  being  rendered  innocuous  by  the  wise  interposition  of  the  other. 

"  The  gifts  of  one  man  supply  that  mechanical  quality  known  as  attraction  of 
cohesion,  that  keeps  such  dissimilar  elements  together.  No  fair  critic  of  public 
men  can  deny  that  Lord  Palmerston  is  a  statesman  of  extraordinary  resources. 
Indeed,  his  experience,  his  tact,  his  judgment,  his  inexhaustible  good-humour,  and 
rare  political  sagacity,  have  maintained  his  party  in  power  when  blunders  of  every 
kind  have  severely  tried  the  patience  of  the  nation.  The  Premier  is  one  of  the 
few  Whigs  who  have  profited  by  their  Conservative  education.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Pitt,  and  a  contemporary  of  Grenville  and  Castlereagh,  Wellington  and  Canning. 
More  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  he  learnt  his  official  qualifications  in  a 
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school  that  produced  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  the  age  ;  and  though  circum- 
stances have  made  him  diverge  from  the  path  in  which  his  career  commenced,  his 
early  lessons  have  enabled  him  to  maintain  an  elevated  position  in  popular  esti- 
mation, when  the  reputation  of  his  colleagues  has  fallen  to  the  ground."  This  was 
the  language  of  a  Conservative  in  1861.  It  expressed  the  feeling  of  his  lordship's 
party  in  1865;  and  accounts,  in  some  degree,  for  the  feebleness  of  the  efforts  made 
to  oppose  him,  and  for  the  success  of  the  ministerial  candidates  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  He  whom  they  at  one  time  had  designated  as  the  firebrand  of  Europe, 
they  had  now  come  to  trust  in  as  their  old  saviour  from  democracy  and  John 

Bright. 

The  election  commissioners  have  drawn  considerable  attention  to  the  expenses 
at  elections,  independently  of  any  bribery.  According  to  them,  the  official 
return  of  the  total  costs  incurred  by  the  three  candidates  collectively  at  Lancaster, 
is  set  down  at  £2,529  7s.  2d.,  including  £167  2s.  10d,  the  charge  made  by  the 
returning  officer;  at  Keigate,  with  three  candidates,  to  £2,636  18s.  5d.,  including 
£143  lls.  3cZ. ;  at  Totnes,  with  four  candidates,  to  £786  7s.  lid.,  including 
£64  4s.  6d. ;  and  at  Great  Yarmouth,  with  five  candidates,  to  £1,638  18s.  Id., 
including  £1 14  1  Is.  2d.  At  the  general  election  of  1865,  there  were  938  candidates. 
The  largest  sum  spent  at  any  one  place  appears  to  have  been  in  the  North  Hiding 
of  Yorkshire,  where  the  total  cost  incurred  by  the  three  candidates  amounted  to  no 
less  than  £27,974  2s.  5f  d,  including  £680  18s.  Id.  Of  the  larger  sum,  £470  3s.  7d. 
was  objected  to,  but  whether  successfully  is  not  clear.  As  a  contrast  to  this 
enormous  outlay,  Down  County  and  Downpatrick  figure  for  the  small  sum  of 
£2  10s.  each ;  the  first  with  two  candidates,  and  the  latter  with  one ;  while  the 
cost  at  Armagh  (county),  with  two  candidates,  is  placed  at  nil.  The  amount  of 
costs  incurred  by  candidates  in  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales  (excepting 
Berkshire,  Middlesex,  and  Brecknock,  for  which  there  are  no  accounts),  was 
£315,666  lls.  8|d.;  in  the  cities  and  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales  (excepting 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  Cambridge  University,  Dorchester,  Huntingdon,  Monmouth, 
Nottingham,  Oxford  University,  Warwick,  Wells,  Worcester,  Cardiff,  Flint,  Radnor, 
and  Swansea),  £315,994  13s.  Q\d.;  in  the  counties  of  Scotland,  £32,244  lls.  lid.; 
in  the  cities  and  boroughs  of  Scotland  (excepting  Caithness  and  Wick), 
£19,431  13s.  5d.;  in  the  counties  in  Ireland  (excepting  Leitrim, Tipperary,  Tyrone, 
Limerick,  and  Waterford),  £44,801  6s.  7|cZ. ;  and  in  the  cities  and  boroughs  in 
Ireland  (excepting  Cashel,  Clonmel,  Cork,  Dublin  University,  Dundalk,  Kilkenny, 
and  city  of  Limerick),  £24,610  4s.  2±d  ;  making  a  total  of  £752,749  Os.  IHcZ. 
This,  however,  does  not  include  all  the  expenses,  because  the  charges  made  by  the 
returning  officers  in  the  counties  in  England  and  Wales  amount  to  £15,655  8s.  3d.; 
in  the  cities  and  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales,  to  £26,275  lls.  lO^d. ;  in  the 
counties  in  Scotland,  to  £939  6s.  l^d. ;  in  the  cities  and  boroughs  in  Scotland,  to 
£1,206  12s.  4d. ;  in  the  counties  in  Ireland,  to  £2,239  5s.  8±d. ;  and  in  the  cities 
and  boroughs  in  Ireland,  to  £1,004  4s.  7^d. ;  making  a  total  of  returning  officers' 
charges,  of  £47,320  8s.  lid.,  and  bringing  all  the  costs  up  to  £800,069  9s.  I0±d. 
But  when  it  is  considered  that  no  accounts  at  all  have  been  furnished  from  thirty- 
one  places,  that  unsuccessful  candidates  have  not  stated  their  expenses,  except 
payment  of  returning  officers'  charges  in  twenty-six  places,  and  that  even  the 
charges  of  those  officers  are  not  given  in  ten  places,  it  is  clear  that  the  above  total 
cannot  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  whole  costs  by  a  very  large  sum.  The  expenses 
incurred  by  Mr.  Brett,  M.P.,  at  the  Helston  election,  were,  according  to  a  return 
•which  has  just  been  published,  £540. 

Lord  Palmerston  often  spoke  with  great  force  on  the  subject  of  cottage 
improvements,  at  the  Romsey  and  other  agricultural  meetings.  His  own  words 
on  this  subject,  so  much  discussed  by  county  landlords,  and  employers  of  labour, 
are  as  follow  : — "  It  is  not  necessary  to  pull  down  old  cottages  to  build  new  ones." 
He  added — "  The  effect  of  improving  these  dwellings  is  almost  marvellous.  In  the 
first  place,  the  comfort  of  a  man's  home  depends  on  the  tidiness  of  his  wife,  and  on 
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the  mode  in  which  she  tries  to  make  him  comfortable.  But  there  is  a  temper  of 
the  human  mind  which  is  denominated  as  recklessness.  When  a  thing  seems 
impossible,  it  is  given  up  in  despair.  When  a  cottage  is  in  such  a  ramshackle 
state  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  wife  to  keep  it  clean,  she  becomes  slattern ; 
everything  goes  to  ruin ;  the  man  is  disgusted,  and  flies  to  the  beer-shop."  So 
much  importance  did  he  attach  to  the  cottage  accommodation,  that  he  visited 
every  cottage  on  his  farm,  and  gave  personal  instructions  for  carrying  out  the 
enlargements.  Bed-room  accommodation,  good  drainage,  and  good  ventilation, 
were  his  primary  objects ;  but  such  simple  things  as  the  convenient  placing  of 
pegs  for  the  clothes,  and  the  shelves  for  the  housewife,  did  not  escape  his  attention. 
By  his  kindly  and  genial  consideration  of  their  wants  and  comforts,  he  won  his  way 
to  the  hearts  of  his  peasantry,  and  will  long  live  in  their  affections.  It  was  in  the 
last  summer  of  his  life  that,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Romsey  Labourers' 
Encouragement  Society,  he  delivered  a  public  address,  admirably  suited  to  the 
occasion,  and  full  of  that  sound  common  sense  in  which  his  lordship  loved  to 
indulge.  Having  distributed  the  prizes  to  those  labourers  who  had  earned  them,  his 
lordship  addressed  the  assembled  townspeople  on  the  importance  of  good  conduct, 
and  steady  and  virtuous  habits,  to  themselves,  their  families,  and  to  the  country  at 
large.  He  then  enlarged  on  the  value,  to  the  rising  generation,  of  education,  not 
of  a  scientific  character,  but  such  as  would  come  into  their  daily  use  and  applica- 
tion ;  dwelling  especially  on  reading,  writing  legibly,  and  mental  arithmetic.  The 
members  of  the  association  afterwards  dined  together,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Button,  M.P. ;  but  the  noble  lord  was  not  present.  To  dine  with  his  neighbours, 
and  friends,  and  tenantry,  had  always  been  his  lordship's  delight ;  and  his  com- 
pelled abstinence  must  have  been  painfully  suggestive  to  himself  and  others.  The 
spectacle  was  also  always  pleasing  to  the  nation.  Though  Premier,  his  lordship 
did  not  forget  the  ties  of  citizenship  or  duty ;  or  the  social  civilities  which  bridge 
over — what  would  otherwise  be  most  mischievous  in  its  effects — the  separation  of 
classes,  which  so  unhappily  characterises  our  land. 

As  a  still  further  illustration  of  this  great  and  fine  quality  in  his  lordship,  we 
may  mention  that,  on  one  occasion  in  the  course  of  the  year  of  which  we  write,  he 
formed  one  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  congregation  at  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  ;  and, 
after  the  service,  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Spurgeon,  to  whom  he  presented  a 
handsome  donation  on  behalf  of  his  college.  In  this  act  of  liberality  he  was 
consistent  to  the  last ;  as,  in  his  earlier  days,  he  often  invited  to  his  table  the 
Rev.  John  Reynolds,  the  Independent  minister  at  Romsey.  As  to  the  arrogant 
and  absurd  pretensions  of  the  high  church  party,  his  lordship  never  believed  in 
them.  His  sound  Scotch  training  under  Stewart  preserved  him  from  such  errors. 

Indeed,  in  the  matter  of  religion  there  had  been  most  wonderful  changes  in 
his  lordship's  time.  The  dissenters  had  become  a  power ;  and  the  fetters  which 
had  been  imposed  on  them  in  ignorance,  had  been  removed  by  such  legislation 
as  he  had  approved  of.  The  new  marriage  law,  which  emanated  from  the 
ministry  of  which  his  lordship  was  one,  came  into  operation  in  1837  ;  and  the 
returns  of  marriages  in  England  show.that,  in  the  year  1844,  there  were  still  91  in 
100  marriages  solemnised  in  churches ;  in;  the  year  1854,  they  had  declined  to 
84 :  the  returns  issued  for  1864,  by  the  registrar-general,  give  them  at  78.  In 
this  last  year,  nine  marriages  in  100  were  celebrated  in  Nonconformist  chapels, 
and  five  in  100  in  Roman  Catholic  churches ;  and  there  stood  registered  for  mar- 
riages, in  England  and  Wales,  5,163  churches  and  chapels  not  belonging  to  the 
church  of  England.  Among  them  were  1,102  Wesleyan  chapels,  1,600  Independent 
or  Congregation alist,  1,091  Baptist,  and  602  Roman  Catholic.  There  were,  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  in  the  year  1864,  8,659  marriages  in  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and 
19,627  in  Nonconformist  chapels.  Along  with  the  authorisation  of  marriages  in 
registered  chapels,  the  legislature  sanctioned  also  marriages  before  the  registrar 
without  any  religious  rites  at  all.  The  number  of  these  was  small  at  first :  in  1841, 
only  2,064 — not  two  marriages  in  100.  But  in  1854,  the  proportion  approached 
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five  in  100  ;  and  in  1864,  it  was  more  than  eight  in  100— one  marriage  in  every 
dozen ;  14,61 1  in  all — nearly  as  many  as  in  Nonconformist  chapels.  The  returns  are 
not  made  for  towns,  but  for  districts.  In  Cambridge,  these  marriages  without  religious 
rites  were  as  many  as  one  in  seven  of  the  whole  number  of  marriages  in  1864 ;  in  Ox- 
ford, one  in  six ;  in  Bath,  Bristol,  Southampton,  and  Northampton,  one  in  five  ;  in 
Canterbury  and  Norwich,  one  in  four;  in  Plymouth,  Stoke  Damerel,  and  Liskeard, 
one  in  three  ;  in  Exeter,  40  per  cent.  In  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  these  marriages 
are  not  very  frequent.  In  Durham  and  Cumberland  they  are  so  numerous,  that,  in 
the  entire  counties,  they  amount  to  one  in  every  four  ;  in  Auckland,  they  are  40  per 
cent,  of  all  the  marriages ;  in  Carlisle,  60  per  cent.  In  Cardiff,  they  are  40  per  cent. ; 
in  Merthyr,  very  little  less  ;  in  South  Wales,  as  a  whole,  one  in  four  of  the  marriages. 
In  Carlisle,  the  marriages  in  the  register-office  are  more  than  double  the  number  of 
marriages  at  church,  and  more  than  six  times  as  many  as  the  marriages  in  Non- 
conformist and  Eoman  Catholic  chapels.  This  is  owing  to  local  custom.  A  class 
of  persons,  who  formerly  married  on  the  Scottish  side  of  the  border,  attracted  by 
the  easy  fashion  there,  have  married  in  Carlisle  since  the  passing  of  Lord  Brougham's 
Act  of  1856,  invalidating  these  irregular  marriages  in  Scotland,  except  after  three 
weeks'  residence  of  one  of  the  parties ;  but  the  custom  of  marrying  across  the 
border,  without  a  religious  ceremony  in  church  or  chapel,  makes  people  prefer 
that  mode  of  marriage  which  excites  least  attention.  Lord  Brougham's  Act  has 
extinguished  the  Gretna  Green  marriages,  or  rather  those  of  Mr.  Murray,  who  kept 
the  turnpike-gate  at  the  border ;  for  he  had  almost  superseded  Gretna,  by  explaining 
to  English  visitors  that  the  further  journey  of  two  miles  was  superfluous,  as  the 
v/edding  in  his  presence  on  the  Scottish  side  of  the  border  would  be  equally  valid. 
He  had  performed  as  many  as  forty-two  marriages  in  one  day.  In  the  year  1856, 
he  celebrated  757  marriages.  At  the  close  of  that  year,  Mr.  Murray's  occupation 
was  gone.  The  Divorce  Act  had  been  passed  in  spite  of  the  clergy.  In  many  other 
ways  they  had  also  been  deprived  of  the  undue  influence  they  possessed.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Lord  Palmerston  much  exercised  himself  with  theology ;  but  he  had 
sense  enough  to  see  that,  side  by  side  with  the  church  establishment,  had  grown 
up  a  wealthy,  a  cultivated,  an  energetic  dissent,  and  that  no  man  could  rule  in 
England  who  endeavoured  to  ignore  that  fact. 

England,  in  1865,  had  become  much  changed;  and,  let  us  hope,  for  the  better. 
Its  coal  and  iron  had  turned  it  from  an  agricultural  country  into  a  commercial 
one  ;  had  peopled  it  with  intelligence  and  life.  Its  railways,  and  telegraphs,  and 
canals  had  made  every  part  of  it  as  busy  as  any  other  spot  under  the  sun.  It  had 
become  a  land  of  gigantic  manufactories,  where  the  millions  toiled  to  supply  the 
world  with  the  requisites  of  civilised  existence.  Out  of  this  industry  had  grown 
wealth,  and  science,  and  education ;  and  almost  a  desire  for  an  expensive  system 
of  government,  whether  as  regarded  the  extension  of  cultivation,  the  duties  of 
official  life,  or  self-defence.  But  all  the  while  there  was  a  dark  side,  over  which 
the  patriot  and  the  philanthropist  mourned,  and  with  which  the  statesman  was 
bound  to  contend.  There  had  been  crime  and  pauperism  in  Lord  Palmerston's 
youngest  days;  there  was  crime  and  pauperism  in  his  old  age.  The  judicial 
statistics  for  the  last  years  of  his  lordship's  life  have  been  published.  It 
appears  from  them,  that  the  total  number  of  murders  was  135,  being  one  in 
excess  of  the  previous  year  :  seventy-six  were  reported  from  the  counties,  fifty-one 
from  boroughs,  and  eight  by  the  metropolitan  police.  In  Lancashire  twenty-eight 
cases  occurred,  of  which  thirteen  came  from  Liverpool.  In  Yorkshire  there  were 
fifteen  cases ;  in  Durham,  ten  cases ;  in  Somerset,  seven ;  in  Southampton, 
seven ;  in  Devon,  six ;  in  Kent,  six ;  in  Gloucester,  Stafford,  and  Worcester, 
five  each.  Some  of  the  remaining  counties  had  smaller  numbers ;  while  in 
thirteen  English  and  Welsh  counties  no  case  of  murder  occurred.  There  were 
fifty-four  attempts  to  murder,  as  compared  with  forty  for  the  preceding  year; 
and  279  cases  of  manslaughter,  as  compared  with  214  for  the  previous  year.  The 
cases  of  stabbing,  shooting  at,  &c.,  numbered  762,  showing  a  decrease  of  four  from 
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the  previous  year.  There  were  232  cases  of  concealment  of  birth  in  1864 -'65, 
being  less  by  three  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  these,  1 1 9  were  in  the  counties, 
twenty-five  in  boroughs,  eighty-eight  in  the  metropolitan  police  district,  and  none 
in  the  city  of  London.  The  burglaries  reported  were  2,615,  being  an  increase  of 
twenty-four  on  the  previous  return;  highway  robberies,  &c.,  716;  arson,  470;  and 
attempted  suicide,  787.  The  number  of  proved  offences  against  the  person  was 
2,586;  offences  against  property,  with  violence,  5,160;  malicious  offences  against 
property,  669  ;  other  offences,  43,298.  The  total  number  of  persons  convicted  in  the 
year  was  312,822  ;  of  whom  262,214  were  males,  and  50,668  females.  The  cases  of 
stealing,  and  attempting  to  steal,  numbered  44,908 ;  the  assault  cases,  98,776. 
There  were  10,392  offences  against  the  game-laws.  The  total  number  of  persons 
proceeded  against,  exceeded,  by  12,000,  the  numbers  of  the  previous  year.  The 
total  number  of  appeals  to  quarter  sessions  from  the  decisions  of  justices  acting  out 
of  sessions,  in  1865,  was  ninety-one ;  of  which  fifty-seven  were  affirmed,  and  thirty- 
four  quashed.  The  coroners'  inquests  for  the  same  time  amounted  to  25,01 1 ,  showing 
an  increase  of  224  over  the  previous  year;  17,566  were  males,  and  7,445  females. 
The  total  cost  of  the  inquests  was  £74,915  4s.  3cZ. ;  giving  an  average,  for  each 
inquest,  of  £2  19s.  Wd.  The  number  of  commitments  in  criminal  proceedings  for 
the  year  was  19,614,  being  very  slightly  in  excess  of  the  previous  year.  The 
capital  convictions  for  five  years  were  as  follows:  — 1861,  twenty-six;  1862, 
twenty-eight;  1863,  twenty-nine;  1864,  thirty-two;  1865,  twenty.  Of  the 
twenty  persons  sentenced  to  death  in  1865,  eight  were  left  for  execution ;  one  com- 
mitted suicide  in  prison ;  in  eight  the  sentences  were  commuted  to  penal  servitude 
for  life ;  in  one  commuted  to  a  year's  imprisonment ;  in  one  the  convict  was  sent  to 
Broadmoor,  as  insane ;  in  one  (an  Italian),  a  pardon  was  granted,  on  the  condition 
of  his  leaving  the  country ;  and  in  one  a  free  pardon  was  granted,  the  verdict  not 
being  considered  satisfactory.  The  number  of  executions  in  1865  was  seven,  com- 
pared with  nineteen  in  1864,  and  twenty-two  in  1863.  The  number  sentenced  to  death 
in  1865,  is  the  lowest  on  record ;  and  contrasts  strongly  with  the  number  forty  years 
before — the  numbers  in  1825  being  1,036.  The  cost  of  proceedings  on  indictment, 
paid  by  the  Treasury  last  year,  was  £134,901  17s.  Wd. ;  or  an  average  of 
£7  18s.  Wd.  for  each  case  proceeded  against.  The  total  cost  of  the  prisons  was 
£558,757  14s.  3d,  compared  with  £433,045  for  the  previous  year.  The  total 
amount  paid  for  reformatories  was  £48,505  15s.  Id.;  and  for  industrial  schools, 
£15,493  15s.  4d.  The  total  charge  of  the  lunatic  asylum  was  £49,311  11s.  lOcZ. 

Another  dark  epoch  in  the  horizon  resulted  from  the  state  of  the  elective 
franchise.  There  was  wide  and  deep-seated  discontent  among  the  working-men  of 
Great  Britain.  They  felt  that,  so  long  as  they  were  excluded  from  the  possession 
of  political  power,  they  were  treated  as  serfs,  and  were  in  danger  of  having  their 
interests  overlooked.  In  France,  in  Prussia,  in  the  colonies,  in  America,  their 
brethren  had  votes;  and  the  denial  to  them,  in  this  country,  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship  was  a  grievance  to  be  got  rid  of — an  injustice  to  be  no  longer  borne  with 
patience — an  insult  to  be  resisted.  It  is  true,  Chartism,  and  all  ideas  of  gaining 
their  rights  by  brute  force,  had  long  been  abandoned ;  but,  as  much  as  ever,  they 
were  determined  to  win  them  in  a  constitutional  way.  In  1865,  they  had  their 
clubs  and  newspapers,  and  teachers  and  orators.  They  had  also  become  united, 
and  had  learnt  that  union  is  strength.  Firm  in  their  purpose,  rich  in  the 
possession  of  accumulated  funds — with  intelligence  certainly  equal  to  the  generality 
of  the  ten-pound  householders,  or  tenant  farmers — they  had  become  a  formidable 
body,  feared  by  the  two  great  parties  in  the  state  alike.  In  1832,  the  middle 
classes  had  petted  them ;  reform  ministers  had  viewed  their  activity  with  glee ; 
but  now  they  were  left  to  fight  the  battle  of  their  rights  alone.  In  politics, 
especially,  delays  are  dangerous.  One  Reform  Bill  after  another  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  then,  on  some  frivolous  pretext  or  other,  withdrawn. 
Moderate  measures  would  have  been  of  avail :  the  time  at  length  has  come  when  it 
is  clear  they  will  be  useless,  and  in  vain. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXII. 

INDIA   UNDER   SIR   CHARLES   WOOD. 

IN  the  course  of  publication,  fresh  light  is  continually  poured  in  upon  historical 
questions.  Since  much  of  this  work  has  been  printed,  many  important  volumes 
have  appeared,  of  which  we  proceed  to  avail  ourselves.  We  add  a  few  particulars 
here. 

"  One  statesman  to  whom  we  have  not  done  justice  is  the  late  Mr.  James 
Wilson,  in  whom  a  large  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  finance  and  taxation" — 
writes  Mr.  Algernon  West,  author  of  a  seasonable  volume,  entitled  Sir  Charles 
Wood's  Administration  of  Indian  Affairs,  from  1859  to  1866 — "was  combined 
with  habits  of  laborious  and  untiring  application." 

Mr.  Wilson's  career  was  successful,  and  creditable  alike  to  himself  and  to  the 
institutions  of  his  country.  "  A  poor  apprentice  to  a  poor  shopkeeper,  in  a  small 
Scotch  town,  he  had,  by  the  force  of  his  unaided  intellect,  and  by  the  strength  of 
his  unwearied  exertions,  raised  himself,  step  by  step,  on  the  ladder  of  fame.  In  a 
life  comparatively  short,  he  rose  from  an  apprentice  to  a  merchant;  in  which 
capacity,  a  temporary  failure,  in  the  panic  of  1837,  only  showed  to  more  advantage 
the  unselfish  probity  of  his  conduct.  From  a  counting-house  he  passed  into  parlia- 
ment ;  and,  after  holding  office  in  the  Board  of  Control,  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  being  created  a  privy  councillor,  he  finally  took  his  seat  at  the 
council  table  of  the  Governor-general  of  India.  The  leading  questions  of  the  day 
—the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  and  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws — had  given 
him  ample  opportunity  of  employing  himself,  with  his  whole  heart,  on  these 
subjects;  and  he  had  advocated  those  great  reforms,  not  only  by  his  speeches _ in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  out  of  doors,  but  in  the  columns  of  the  Economist, 
which  he  edited  for  many  years,  and  in  which  he  demonstrated,  in  trenchant  and 
convincing  articles,  the  fallacies  of  his  opponents."  In  the  financial  crisis  which 
occurred  in  India  after  the  mutiny  had  been  suppressed,  and  the  old  reign  of  the 
company  superseded,  Mr.  Wilson  was  the  most  fitting  man  to  send  out.  Accord- 
ingly, he  was  despatched  by  Sir  Charles  Wood. 

"  On  the  18th  of  February,  1860,  Mr.  Wilson  made  his  first  financial  state- 
ment in  the  council-room  at  Calcutta.  Referring  to  the  speech  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  preceding  autumn,  Mr.  Wilson  estimated 
the  deficit  for  1859-'60,  at  £9,290,129,  which  was  nearly  a  million  less  than  the 
estimate  of  Sir  Charles  Wood — a  favourable  anticipation,  which,  however,  was  not 
destined  to  be  realised,  as  the  accounts  at  the  close  of  the  year  showed  an  actual 
deficit  of  £10,769,861.  Mr.  Wilson  frankly  admitted  that,  though  by  the  power  of 
our  arms,  and  the  courage  of  our  civil  administration,  a  feeling  of  security  per- 
vaded the  country,  it  was,  unfortunately,  no  state  secret  that  an  evil  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  was  corroding  the  very  heart  of  our  political  system,  and  that 
it  would  be  in  vain  we  should  boast  of  the  restoration  of  order  and  tranquillity,  if 
we  could  see  no  end  to  the  financial  disorder  that  notoriously  prevailed.  Looking 
forward  to  the  prospect  of  the  year  1860-'61,  with  which  he  had  principally  to 
deal,  he  showed  that,  after  taking  credit  for  the  reduction  of  a  million  and  three- 
quarters  in  the  military  charges;  a  reduction  of  one  million  on  account  of  compen- 
sation for  losses  in  the  mutiny,  which  had  been  included  in  the  estimate  for  1859 
-'60 ;  and  an  increase  of  income,  from  the  salt  duty,  of  £410,000 — the  expendi- 
ture of  1860'-61  would  still  exceed  the  income  by  six  and  a-half  millions.  To 
meet  this,  every  attempt  would  be  made  by  the  reduction  of  expenditure ;  but 
it  was  apparent  that,  in  addition,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
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new  sources  of  taxation.  The  measures  selected  for  this  purpose  were  a  revision 
of  the  customs'  duties,  an  income-tax,  and  a  licence  duty,  which  was,  however, 
afterwards  abandoned. 

"  In  dealing  with  the  import  duties,  which  had  been  raised  during  the  mutiny, 
the  government  of  India  lowered  them  from  20  to  10  per  cent,  on  nearly  every 
article  in  the  tariff;  wool,  hemp,  hides,  and  jute,  formerly  liable  to  a  considerable 
export  duty,  were  entirely  exempted ;  as  well  as  tea,  the  experiments  of  its  growth 
having  shown  the  expediency  of  giving  every  encouragement  to  the  attractions  it 
held  out  to  European  capital  and  European  settlers ;  and  how  unwise  it  would  be 
to  crush,  in  its  infancy,  an  undertaking  which  promised  so  well.  Saltpetre  and 
tobacco,  as  exceptional  articles,  were  subjected  to  an  increased  duty.  By  these 
changes  the  government  of  India  gave  up  £82,000  per  annum,  obtained  from 
certain  customs'  duties,  which  pressed  heavily  on  the  commerce  of  the  country ; 
while  they  estimated  that  they  would  obtain,  in  a  manner  far  less  objectionable, 
£233,700. 

"  Complaints  had  been  made,  by  Manchester  merchants  at  home,  of  the  unfair 
valuation  of  articles  subject  to  customs'  duties;  and  Sir  Charles  Wood  had  pro- 
mised that  the  matter  should  be  set  right.  The  leading  commercial  men  in  Cal- 
cutta were  therefore  called  together,  and,  with  their  advice  and  concurrence,  a 
revolution  was  made  of  the  articles  already  subject  to  duty,  whereby  an  improve- 
ment of  revenue  was  anticipated  of  £200,000. 

"  But  all  these  changes,  improvements  though  they  were,  were  insufficient  to 
meet  the  increased  liabilities  which  pressed  upon  the  Indian  government.  Some 
larger  measure  was  necessary ;  and  the  government  of  India  proposed  an  income- 
tax  of  4  per  cent,  on  all  incomes  of  £50  per  annum,  and  upwards  ;  2  per  cent,  on 
incomes  between  £20  and  £50;  while  incomes  below  £20  were  to  be  entirely 
exempted  from  its  operation. 

"  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  these  taxes  would  be  passed  without  some 
opposition.  One  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  income-tax  was  its  imputed 
novelty  in  India;  but  those  who  used  this  argument  overlooked  the  fact,  that  under 
the  ancient  Hindoo  law  such  taxes  were  authorised ;  and  it  was  pointed  out,  by  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  that,  in  the  years  1834,  1835,  and  1836,  taxes  on  incomes,  trades, 
and  professions,  were  almost  universally  levied  throughout  British  India ;  and  that 
these  taxes  were  abolished  in  Bengal,  the  North-West  Provinces,  and  Bombay,  not 
because  they  were  bad  in  principle,  but  because  they  were  so  unfairly  taxed,  and 
unequally  levied,  that  it  was  difficult  to  enforce  them  in  their  then  existing 
shape." 

The  income-tax,  as  proposed,  was  more,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  a  revival 
of  an  old,  than  the  importation  of  a  new  tax ;  and,  with  the  exemptions  and  altera- 
tions that  were  adopted  subsequently  to  its  introduction,  it  was  not  calculated  to 
press  with  great  severity  on  any  class  of  natives.     The  smaller  proprietors  would 
escape  payment  altogether ;  while  the  tax  was  intended  to  bring  under  assessment 
the   richer  landlords  and  merchants,   who    hitherto    had   contributed  absolutely 
nothing  to  the  public  burdens.     It  was  alleged  that  such  a  tax,  as  regarded  the 
landowners,  was  a  breach  of  the  perpetual  settlement:  but  even  influential  natives 
of  India  admitted  the  fallacy  of  that  objection ;  and  one  of  them,  the  Maharajah 
of  Burdwan,  repudiated  the  objection  in  the  following  words : — "I  cannot,"  he  said, 
"  find  anything  in  the  terms  of  the  settlement  to  convince  me  that  the  zemindars  of 
India  have  for  ever  been  exempted  from  contributing  to  assist  the  government, 
when  they  incur  unavoidable  expenses  in  preserving  property,  life,  the  honour,  and 
all  that  is  dear  to  them,  of  those  very  zemindars."     Some  little  opposition  was  made 
to  this  tax.     No  opposition,  however,  occasioned  so  much  anxiety  as  that  of  the 
governor  of  Madras,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  who  protested  against  its  imposition  on 
the  people  of  that  presidency.     As  his  minute  on  the  subject  was  published,  there 
was  no  alternative,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  but  to  issue  an  order  for  his 
immediate  recall. 
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The  reduction  of  the  annual  expenditure  was  a  subject  of  pressing  importance. 
As  it  was  declared  that  the  civil  administration  of  India  was  carried  on  at  a  smaller 
cost  than  that  of  any  country  in  the  world,  it  was  clear  that  it  was  with  the 
military  expenditure  the  government  would  have  to  deal.  For  that  purpose,  in 
1859,  a  military  finance  commission — consisting  of  Colonel  Jameson  as  president, 
and  Colonels  Burn  and  Balfour  as  members — was  appointed. 

In  April,  1860,  Colonel  Burn  was  compelled,  by  ill-health,  to  leave  India; 
and,  in  June  following,  the  commission  was  deprived  of  the  valuable  services  of  its 
president,  Colonel  Jameson.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Simson,  and  Mr.  Richard  Temple, 
were  afterwards  added  to  the  commission ;  and  the  government  of  India  bore 
ample  testimony  to  the  important  services  which  that  commission  rendered,  as  well 
as  to  the  benefits  which  resulted  from  the  labours  of  Colonel  Balfour,  who  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  military  finance  department,  and  who  ably  and  energeti- 
cally carried  out  the  work  of  reduction  and  reform  which  had  been  suggested. 

In  dealing  with  the  military  charges,  Mr.  Wilson  saw  clearly  how  large 
reductions  could  be  made — not,  indeed,  in  the  pay  and  emoluments  of  either  officers 
or  men,  but  in  the  numerical  strength  of  the  army ;  by  a  better  distribution  of 
forces ;  by  control  over  the  commissariat ;  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  by  reducing 
our  army  finance  to  order."  His  scheme  was,  to  prepare,  annually,  a  budget  of 
income  and  expenditure,  in  order  to  bring  before  the  supreme  government,  for 
sanction,  at  the  commencement  of  each  year,  carefully  devised  estimates  of  expen- 
diture in  every  department,  thereby  guarding  against  irregular  and  unauthorised 
outlays,  for  which  no  adequate  provision  had  been  made  in  the  ways  and  means  of 
the  year.  In  maturing  this  plan,  Mr.  Wilson  laboured  unremittingly,  setting  at 
nought  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  despising  the  warnings  of  a  fatal  and  insidious 
disease,  and,  perhaps,  not  admitting  to  himself  how  valuable  the  continuance  of 
his  health  and  working  powers  had  become  to  India.  In  August  he  was  first 
attacked  by  sickness ;  but  he,  nevertheless,  refused  to  slacken  his  labours. 
Although  fully  aware  of  the  fatal  effects  of  hard  work  at  night,  he  persisted  in  the 
pernicious  habit  till  absolute  exhaustion  compelled  him  to  seek  rest  in  vain.  Mr. 
West  writes — 

"  A  trip  to  sea  was  talked  of — that  wonderful  panacea  for  all  the  diseases  of 
India ;  but  it  was  too  late.  A  few  days  sufficed  to  render  his  illness  fatal.  Lord 
Canning  visited  the  sick  man  on  his  death-bed,  and  was  deeply  touched  by  the 
tone  in  which  he  spoke  of  public  matters.  Not  a  word  of  self,  or  of  his  name  or 
share  in  public  affairs,  escaped  his  lips.  He  expressed  his  hopefulness  of  the 
success  of  the  great  work  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  calmly  died,  adding 
another  name  to  that  long  list  of  heroes  who,  at  the  desk  as  well  as  in  the  more 
exciting  scenes  of  battle,  have,  without  a  complaint  or  murmur,  laid  down  their 
lives  in  India  in  their  country's  service." 

"  Nothing  can  replace,"  writes  one  of  his  fellow-councillors,  "the  ripe  expe- 
rience and  practical  sagacity  which  tempered  the  unfailing  energy  of  the  colleague 
we  have  lost;  and  Sir  Charles  Wood  deeply  felt  the  loss  of  so  able  a  coadjutor." 

It  was  obviously  advisable  that  there  should  be  no  delay  in  appointing  a 
successor ;  and  the  choice  fell  upon  Mr.  Laing,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  in  Lord 
Palmerston's  government,  who  was  appointed  member  of  council  in  Mr.  Wilson's 
place.  On  Mr.  Laing's  acceptance  of  this  appointment,  Sir  Charles  Wood  took 
occasion  to  urge,  with,  if  possible,  increased  force,  the  absolute  necessity  of  early 
and  vigorous  exertions,  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  India,  in  the  reduction 
of  expenditure,  wherever  it  could  be  effected  without  neglecting  the  indispensable 
requirements  of  the  public  service.  In  June,  1862,  Mr.  Laing's  health,  unsuited 
for  official  life  in  an  Indian  climate,  compelled  him  to  return  to  England.  In 
looking  for  a  successor,  Sir  Charles  Wood's  attention  was  not  unnaturally  turned 
to  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  whose  fitness  for  employment  in  India  could  hardly  be 
overlooked.  He  had  commenced  his  career  as  a  Bengal  civilian.  For  twenty 
years  he  had  been  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  at  home :  but  here,  with  a  constant 
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strain  on  his  energies,  lie  had  not  forgotten  his  old  associations  and  interests  in 
India ;  and  the  letters  of  Indophilus,  which  appeared  from  time  to  time,  had  not 
only  attracted  the  attention,  but  had  taken  a  great  hold  of  the  minds  of  those  at 
home,  to  whom  India  was  not,  as  it  is  to  many,  a  teiTO,  in  cognita.  He  had  shown 
himself  an  excellent  Indian  administrator  during  his  short  rule  at  Madras.  It  is 
true  he  had  committed  one  great  indiscretion ;  but  he  had  paid  a  severe  penalty 
in  being  recalled  from  so  honourable  a  position.  This  recall  had  been  to  Sir 
Charles  Wood  a  very  painful  though  necessary  act,  and  he  gladly  welcomed  the 
opportunity  of  again  rendering  the  services  of  so  able  an  administrator  available 
for  the  public  good ;  and  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  after  having  been  the  governor 
of  a  presidency,  wisely  and  patriotically  undertook  a  subordinate  appointment, 
with  less  responsible  duties.  Failing  health,  in  a  short  time,  compelled  Sir  Charles 
to  return  to  England,  and  Mr.  Massey  was  sent  out  as  the  financial  member  of 
the  Governor-general's  council.  He  had  already  filled,  with  considerable 
credit,  the  post  of  Under-Secretary  to  the  Home  Office ;  and  was,  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment  to  India,  the  chairman  of  ways  and  means  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

It  is  time  now  that  we  give  a  fuller  notice  of  Sir  Charles  Wood's  administra- 
tion of  Indian  affairs.  In  the  peerage  he  is  called  Lord  Halifax;  but,  as  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  he  is  better  known  to  the  public  at  large.  In  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Times,  February  6th,  1866,  it  was  said — "As  a  monument  of  his 
ability,  industry,  and  judgment,  Sir  Charles  Wood  may  fairly  point  to  his  six 
years'  administration  of  India  during  a  period  of  transition  and  unexampled  diffi- 
culty at  home  and  abroad.  He  found  everything  in  disorder,  and  had  everything 
to  reconstruct.  He  had  to  recast  the  whole  judicial  system  of  India ;  to  create  for 
her  a  paper  currency;  to  superintend  the  remodelling  of  her  taxation,  and  the 
reorganisation  of  her  finances.  He  had  to  develop  a  railway  system ;  and  last,  and 
most  difficult  of  all,  he  had  to  carry  through  the  Herculean  labour  of  amalga- 
mating the  queen's  armies.  It  has  been  impossible  to  do  justice  to  every  indi- 
vidual. We  believe  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  Indian  army  has  been  a  gainer  by 
the  change.  Where  is  the  man  possessed  of  that  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge ; 
that  quickness,  industry,  and  versatility ;  that  acquaintance  with  matters  financial, 
military,  naval,  judicial,  and  political,  which  will  enable  him  to  rule,  with  a  firm 
unfaltering  hand,  the  mighty  destinies  of  150,000,000  of  the  human  race  ?"  With 
the  aid  of  Mr.  West,  we  propose  to  go  a  little  more  into  detail. 

On  the  formation  of  Lord  Palmerston's  government,  in  June,  1859,  Sir  Charles 
Wood  accepted  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  His  last  office  had  been 
that  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  It  was  only  four  years  and  a-half  since 
he  had,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  home 
government  of  India ;  but  in  that  short  interval  of  time  a  great  change  had  taken 
place.  The  grand  old  East  India  Company  had  been  swept  away :  Sir  Charles  had 
now  no  authority  in  Leadenhall  Street  to  consult ;  but,  instead,  a  board  of  coun- 
cillors, selected  partly  from  the  officers  of  the  old  East  India  House,  and  partly 
from  those  of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  working  of  the  department,  in  its  new 
form,  was  inharmonious  and  crude,  and  the  whole  procedure  of  official  business_ 
had  still  to  be  adapted  to  the  new  order  of  things.  When  Sir  Charles  took  office, 
he  found  the  council  divided  into  three  committees,  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  had  been.  The  despatches  were 
prepared  by  the  secretaries  of  the  department,  as  in  the  old  India  House;  but 
instead  of  being  brought  in  any  way  before  the  Secretary  of  State,  they  were  sent 
directly  to  one  of  the  committees,  and  only  reached  the  eye  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  when  the  members  of  that  committee  were  pledged  to  the  views  which  they 
had  already  approved.  This  mode  of  conducting  the  business  actually  put  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  a  worse  position  than  when  he  was  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control.  Sir  Charles  Wood  at  once  discerned  this  very  serious  defect  in 
the  mode  of  conducting  business,  and  determined  to  remedy  it.  He  divided  the 
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council  into  six  committees  of  five  members  each,  every  member  being  on  two 
committees,  the  chairman  being  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  drafts  of 
the  despatches  were  submitted  to  him,  who,  after  making  such  alterations  as  he 
thought  necessary,  referred  them  to  one  of  the  committees.  These  drafts  were 
then  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  him  sent  to  council  in  such  shape 
as  he  might  determine  for  final  consideration  and  amendment.  The  military  and 
marine  branches,  hitherto  distinct  from  the  general  correspondence  department, 
were  now  united  to  it.  He  also  effected  a  combination  of  the  account,  pay,  and 
audit  offices,  by  which  a  more  efficient  and  economical  system  was  introduced.  It 
was  also  determined  to  place  the  supply  of  stores  on  a  footing  which,  while 
insuring  a  more  perfect  responsibility,  should  be  thoroughly  efficient  to  meet  the 
rapidly  increasing  requirements  of  our  great  Eastern  dependency. 

"  In  that  and  all  other  arrangements,"  writes  Mr.  West,  "  Sir  Charles  Wood 
was  materially  assisted  by  Mr.  Baring,  formerly  his  private  secretary  at  the  Board 
of  Control,  whose  talent  for  organisation  was  of  special  advantage  in  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  department ;  and  who,  from  his  peculiar  aptitude  for  business,  his 
power  of  work,  and  the  experience  he  had  acquired  from  having  been  employed  in 
various  public  departments,  had  obtained  a  degree  of  official  knowledge  unequalled 
by  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  unpopularity  inci- 
dental to  any  measure  necessitating  alteration  and  reduction  in  a  government 
office  was  in  this  instance,  to  a  great  extent,  overcome,  from  its  being  apparent 
that  the  improvements  were  carried  out,  not  from  a  love  of  change,  but  for  the 
good  of  the  service,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  justice.  It  will  be  long  before 
this  merit  in  Mr.  Baring  ceases  to  be  recognised  in  the  India  Office.  He  had  not, 
however,  the  opportunity  of  watching  the  practical  working  of  those  reforms  in 
the  introduction  of  which  he  had  borne  so  prominent  a  part. 

"  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert's  elevation  to  the  peerage  rendered  it  necessary  that  the 
War  Office  should  be  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and,  in  order  to 
obtain  this  object,  Mr.  Baring  was  transferred  to  that  department.  This  appoint- 
ment was  amply  justified  by  the  able  manner  in  which,  with  very  short  time  for 
preparation,  he  mastered  the  complicated  details  of  the  army  estimates,  and  carried 
them  through  the  House  of  Commons.  The  popularity  which  Lord  De  Grey  had 
acquired  in  the  organisation  of  the  volunteer  force  at  the  war  department,  was  a 
guarantee  that  the  military  changes  then  in  progress  in  our  Eastern  empire,  would 
not  suffer  by  his  removal  to  the  India  Office.  The  lamented  death  of  Lord  Herbert, 
however,  in  the  prime  of  his  intellectual  vigour,  and  the  appointment  of  Sir  George 
Lewis  as  his  successor,  led  to  the  re-transfer  of  those  two  under-secretaries  in  the 
summer  of  1861.  Two  years  had  not  elapsed  before  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Lowe 
from  the  council  of  education,  and  Mr.  Henry  Austen  Bruce's  appointment  in  his 
place,  left  a  new  field  of  usefulness  open  for  Mr.  Baring  at  the  Home  Office ;  and 
the  government  was  strengthened  by  the  acquisition  of  Lord  Wodehouse  as  Under- 
secretary for  India. 

"  The  political  exigencies  of  parliament  were  not  the  sole  causes  which  led  to 
rapid  changes  in  the  India  Office.  The  illness,  and  consequent  resignation  of  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  removed  Lord  Wodehouse,  in 
1864,  to  a  higher  position,  where  his  firmness  and  decision  of  character  were 
eminently  displayed  in  grappling  with  the  discontent  and  agitation  of  that  unhappy 
country.  Once  more  the  ministerial  ranks  were  reinforced  by  the  addition  of  Lord 
Dufferin,  who,  formerly  known  as  a  daring  yachtsman  and  a  graceful  writer,  and 
subsequently  as  an  able  diplomatist  in  Syria,  has,  by  his  lucid  speeches  on  the 
vexed  question  of  the  Indian  army,  and  land  tenure  in  Ireland,  raised  yet  higher 
the  hopes  entertained  of  the  distinguished  career  that,  in  all  probability,  awaits 
him." 

These  arrangements  sadly  interfered  with  Sir  Charles  Wood's  plans.     It  was 
well,  therefore,  for  the  latter,  that  he  found  in  his  permanent  council,  not  only 
experienced  advice,  but  most  ready  assistance,  of  which  he  largely  and  gladly 
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availed  himself.  Not  satisfied  with  the  mere  formal  reference  of  documents  to  the 
committees,  it  was  his  constant  practice  to  consult  his  councillors  individually,  and 
to  invite  them  to  state  their  opinions  freely.  Very  few  days  ever  elapsed  without 
his  seeing  many  of  the  members  of  council.  The  chairmen  of  the  committees 
were  requested  to  confer  with  him  on  papers  awaiting  their  consideration;  and,  in 
matters  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty,  he  would  himself  attend  the  committees, 
and  personally  take  part  in  their  discussions ;  and,  by  this  means,  business  was 
got  over  much  more  comfortably  than  otherwise  would  have  been  the  case. 

"  It  has  never,"  continues  Mr.  West,  "  been  imputed  to  Sir  Charles  Wood 
that  he  is  wanting  in  self-reliance,  or  that  he  is  too  easily  led  by  the  opinion  of 
others.  It  is  therefore  a  convincing  testimony  to  the  skill  and  tact  with  which 
he  availed  himself  of  the  abilities  and  experience  of  the  members  of  his  council, 
and  of  the  practical  utility  of  his  mode  of  transacting  the  business  which  he  intro- 
duced, that,  during  his  whole  tenure  of  office,  Sir  Charles  Wood  overruled  them 
only  four  times ;  on  all  which  occasions,  subjects  of  minor  importance  only  were 
involved.  With  these  few  exceptions,  and  the  larger  and  imperial  question  of  the 
discontinuance  of  a  local  European  army,  Sir  Charles  carried  with  him  the  majority 
of  his  council  on  all  the  varied  measures  which  were  inaugurated  and  executed  at 
home  and  in  India.  Indeed,  so  complete  was  the  agreement  between  them,  that, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  session  of  1863,  a  complaint  was  made,  'that  they 
never  heard  of  what  the  council  of  India  did ;  occasionally  there  was  a  dissent, 
and  nothing  more.'  The  names  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  Sir  George  Clerk,  and 
many  others,  are  sufficient  evidence  that  this  unanimity  was  not  the  result  of 
any  lack  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  council,  but  was  a  proof  of  their 
earnest  and  willing  co-operation  with  a  Secretary  of  State,  whose  far-sighted  views 
were  fully  appreciated,  and  perceived  by  them  to  be  advantageous  to  the  great 
interests  committed  to  their  charge.  One  of  the  main  features  of  the  success  of 
Sir  Charles  Wood's  administration  was  the  constant  personal  intercourse  he  held, 
not  only  with  his  councillors,  and  with  the  members  of  the  India  secretariat,  but 
with  others  unconnected  with  the  department.  No  man  ever  came  from  India, 
whatever  his  position,  with  information  likely  to  be  of  use  to  the  public  service, 
but  found  easy  access  to  the  private  ear  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Quick,  and 
somewhat  intolerant,  as  he  was  of  those  lengthy  narratives  of  purely  personal 
interest,  often  attempted  to  be  placed  before  him,  and  which  he  keenly  felt  did 
but  waste  the  time  due  to  more  important  business,  no  man  ever  bestowed  a  more 
impartial  and  patient  hearing  on  those  whose  experience  or  knowledge  entitled 
them  to  attention.  Many  were  those  who,  on  leaving  his  room  after  one  of  these 
interviews,  expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  perfect  intimacy  he  displayed  with 
matters  supposed  by  them  to  be  technical,  or  only  to  be  attained  after  a  long  resi- 
dence in  India,  and  by  years  of  application  to  a  particular  subject."  This  infor- 
mation will  be  new  to  the  public,  with  whom  Sir  Charles,  from  his  singularly 
unfelicitous  mode  of  speaking,  was  never  a  favourite.  To  most  of  them,  it 
appeared  that  his  sole  claim  to  office  consisted  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Whig,  and 
a  son-in-law  of  Earl  Grey.  Mr.  West  was  Sir  Charles's  private  secretary,  and  takes 
the  proper  official  view  of  his  patron.  It  may  be  that  the  latter  has  over-rated 
Sir  Charles.  It  is  clear  that  the  public  under-rated  his  business  capability,  perse- 
verance, and  tact. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  Sir  Charles  Wood  was  to  make  better  provision 
for  the  constitution  of  the  council  of  the  Governor-general,  and  the  local  govern- 
ment of  the  several  presidencies  and  provinces  of  India,  so  as  to  render  the  legis- 
lative authority  more  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  times.  Hitherto  the 
system  had  been  very  faulty,  inasmuch,  for  one  reason,  not  to  mention  others,  the 
natives  of  India  were  overlooked.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  act,  the  two 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  omitted  from  the  council ;  and  a  second  member, 
to  be  named  by  the  crown,  was  added.  In  order  to  provide  for  admitting  members 
of  the  non-official  communities  of  India  to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the 
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country,  and  for  assuring  to  the  natives  a  voice  in  the  deliberations  of  the  council, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  maintaining  such  restrictions  as  would,  at  all  times, 
secure  to  the  government  the  power  of  guarding  against  any  legislation  which 
might  seem  likely  to  lead  to  mischievous  results,  it  was  enacted,  that  when  the 
Governor-general's  council  met  for  the  purpose  of  making  laws  and  regulations,  he 
should  summon,  besides  the  ordinary  members,  not  less  than  six,  not  more  than 
twelve  additional  members  (each  nominated  for  a  period  of  two  years),  of  whom 
one-half,  at  least,  should  not  be  officials  under  government.  The  additional 
members  might  be  chosen  from  any  rank  or  profession,  and  might  be  either 
European  or  native.  By  this  measure,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  India, 
did  Sir  Charles  Wood  provide,  not  only  for  the  employment  of  Europeans,  inde- 
pendent of  government,  in  the  work  of  legislation,  but  also  for  the  admission  of 
natives  into  the  council,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  formation  of  laws  for 
themselves  and  their  own  country.  Councils  of  a  somewhat  similar  institution 
were  created  in  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Bengal,  to  which  non-official  Europeans  and 
natives  were  to  be  admitted. 

The  next  step  in  legislating  for  India  at  home  was  taken  by  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  for  establishing  high  courts  of  judicature  in  India.  Before  these  courts 
were  formed,  if  an  Englishman,  at  whatever  distance  from  the  presidency  town, 
was  charged  with  a  crime,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  brought  down,  with 
all  the  witnesses,  to  Calcutta ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  inconvenience  and 
expense  of  such  a  system  frustrated  the  ends  of  justice  in  a  very  large  number  of 
cases.  This  evil  has  now  been  remedied  by  the  power  given  in  the  act  for  trying 
Europeans  elsewhere  than  in  the  presidency  towns.  Mr.  West  adds — "  A  native 
judge  now  sits  on  the  bench  of  the  High  Court  of  Calcutta,  with  great  honour  to 
himself,  and  advantage  to  the  administration  of  law ;  and,  with  such  a  prospect  of 
advancement,  it  may  be  confidently  hoped,  that  other  native  gentlemen  will,  in 
time,  qualify  themselves  for  similar  positions  of  responsibility.  It  was  a  matter  of 
no  slight  difficulty  to  amalgamate  the  Supreme  and  Sudder  ^  Courts,  and  to  bring 
the  judges,  so  dissimilar  in  every  respect  in  their  education  and  training,  to  work 
harmoniously  together.  The  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  chief  justice,  Sir  Barnes 
Peacock,  for  the  hearty  way  in  which  he  worked  to  overcome  these  difficulties ;  and 
the  success  that  has  signally  attended  the  measure  in  Calcutta,  is,  in  a  great  degree, 
owing  to  his  exertion,  zeal,  and  discretion." 

The  third  measure  introduced  into  parliament  during  the  session  of  1860,  was 
the  Civil  Service  Bill,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  rendered  valid  nominations  to 
certain  appointments,  which,  it  was  stated,  had  been  made  by  the  local  govern- 
ment, in  violation  of  the  law  requiring  that  they  should  be  filled  by  members  of 
the  covenanted  service  only. 

In  1861,  Sir  Charles  Wood  appointed  a  commission  to  prepare  a  code  of  civil 
law  for  India.  Although  mainly  composed  of  the  same  members  as  the  commission 
of  1853,  it  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  two  of  the  most  able  judges  in  the 
land— Sir  William  Erie  and  Sir  James  Willes.  The  first  part  of  this  code  has 
been  embodied  in  Act  X.  of  1865,  and  comprises  the  law  of  succession  and 
inheritance,  generally  applicable  to  all  persons  domiciled  in  British  India,  other 
than  Hindoo  or  Mahommedan,  each  of  which  portion  of  the  community  has  laws 
of  its  own  on  such  subjects.  An  act  has  been  recently  passed  in  India,  giving 
a  law  of  succession  to  the  wealthy  community  of  Parsees,  who  reside  chiefly  in 
Bombay,  and  who  were  previously  subject  to  the  law  (very  distasteful  to  them) 
administered  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  matters  of  succession.  Small  cause 
courts,  with  a  simple  procedure,  have  existed  for  many  years  within  the  limits  of 
the  presidency  towns ;  but,  until  recently,  no  such  courts  had  been  established  in 
the  provinces.  The  act  for  establishing  recorder's  courts  in  British  Burmah, 
was  followed,  in  1865,  by  an  act  for  the  Punjaub  and  its  dependencies.  By  an  act 
passed  on  the  21st  of  March,  1865,  grand  juries  were  abolished,  and  provision  was 
made  for  the  issue  of  commissions,  addressed  by  the  government  to  any  of  the 
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judges  in  the  High  Court,  authorising  them  to  hold  sittings  in  such  place  or  places 
as  the  government  might  think  expedient,  for  the  exercise  of  the  original  jurisdic- 
tion; provided  that,  in  cases  tried  under  such  commissioners,  a  majority  of  not  less 
than  nine  out  of  twelve  of  the  jurors,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  presiding  judge, 
should  be  competent  to  pronounce  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Legislative  measures,  on 
many  other  important  subjects,  were  passed  by  the  government  of  India  during 
the  period  under  review — a  period  unparalleled,  in  the  opinion  of  its  historian,  as 
regards  improvement  in  judicial  administration,  since  the  date  of  the  Cornwallis 
code. 

"  Most  of  these  reforms,"  says  Mr.  West,  "  in  the  administration  of  the  law, 
first  assumed  a  definite  shape  in  the  form  of  bills  laid  before  the  council  of  the 
Governor-general ;  but  they  had  always  been  previously  discussed,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  determined  upon,  in  private  communications  between  Sir  Charles  Wood 
and  Mr.  Maine,  the  legislative  member  of  council,  and  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  judicial  department,  in  the  India  Office,  at  home.  It  was  impossible 
that  two  men  could  be  better  qualified  to  give  advice  upon  such  subjects.  Mr. 
Maine  had  early  distinguished  himself  as  the  most  elegant  scholar  of  his  day,  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  head  of  the  classical  tripos  in  1845.  Shortly  after 
taking  his  degree,  he  became  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  which  appointment 
lie  held  until  elected  Reader  in  Roman  Laws  and  Jurisprudence,  at  the  Middle 
Temple.  His  comprehensive  work  on  ancient  law,  and  other  writings,  added 
largely  to  his  reputation  in  this  country ;  and  his  appointment  to  the  council  of  the 
Governor-general  of  India  has  afforded  him  a  fitting  and  an  ample  field  for  the 
exercise  of  all  his  powers.  To  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  people  of  India,  acquired  during  a  residence  of  twenty-seven  years  in  that 
country,  Mr.  Hawkins  added  a  deep  and  intimate  knowledge  of  Indian  law,  and 
the  ripe  experience  of  an  official  life.  Originally  a  member  of  the  civil  service,  he 
had  occupied,  for  ten  years,  the  important  post  of  registrar  of  the  Sudder  Court  of 
Calcutta,  and  two  years  judge  of  that  court.  In  1853,  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Indian  law  commission  ;  and,  in  1854,  became  its  secretary.  In  1856,  the 
Court  of  Directors,  ever  happy  in  its  selection  of  its  public  servants,  appointed  him 
to  the  judicial  and  legislative  departments  of  the  East  India  House,  from  which  he 
was,  to  the  regret  of  all  who  knew  him,  compelled,  by  illness,  to  retire  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1866." 

During  Sir  Charles  Wood's  tenure  of  office,  society  in  India  was  convulsed  to 
its  centre  by  an  attempt  to  alter  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  penal  law  as  to 
breaches  of  contract.  A  peculiar  class  of  contracts  is  common  in  India,  by  which 
the  planter  makes  advances  of  money  to  the  ryot,  who,  in  return,  pledges  himself 
to  cultivate  a  particular  crop  on  his  land.  In  regard  to  many  of  the  articles  in 
connection  with  which  this  system  prevailed,  such  as  sugar,  milk,  &c.,  no  difficulty 
has  ever  arisen ;  but  the  case  in  part  of  Bengal  was  otherwise,  where  indigo  was 
concerned.  There  had  been  legislation  on  the  subject.  The  planters  required 
more,  but  in  vain,  until  the  year  1859,  when  the  ryots  refused  any  longer  to  culti- 
vate indigo  ;  and  the  Bengal  indigo  system  virtually  came  to  an  end.  In  1860, 
an  act  was  passed  in  India  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  indigo  contracts  during  the 
current  season.  Sir  Charles  Wood  refused  to  sanction  it,  and  insisted  upon  the 
appointment  of  a  commission.  In  May,  1860,  the  commission  commenced  its 
labours,  which  lasted  upwards  of  three  months,  and  accumulated  a  very  large  and 
valuable  mass  of  evidence  on  many  points  connected  with  the  social  condition  of 
Bengal.  The  conclusion  that  the  indigo  cultivation  was  unprofitable  to  the  ryot 
was  arrived  at,  and  was  supported  by  an  amount  of  evidence  which  was  irresistible. 
In  the  spring  of  1861,  the  report  of  the  commission  came  under  the  consideration 
of  the  authorities  at  home ;  and  the  question  before  them  was  simply  this — Were 
criminal  proceedings  for  breach  of  contracts  necessary  ?  Sir  Charles  Wood  and  his 
council,  after  a  careful  review  of  the  report,  were  of  opinion  that  breaches  of  con- 
tract ought  not  to  entail  criminal  proceedings ;  that  the  relation  between  planters 
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and  ryots  should  be  held  to  be  dependent  on  mutual  good-will.  The  necessity  for 
their  relationship  being  placed  on  this  ground  was  not  realised  by  the  planters, 
relying,  as  they  did,  on  government  assistance,  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  being 
exercised  in  their  favour  against  the  ryot,  who,  Lord  Canning  thought,  "  had  too 
long  been  left  in  ignorance  of  the  protection  which  he  might  claim  against  the 
proceedings  of  any  planter  who  had  bound  him  by  unreal  obligations,  and  who 
had  enforced  them  by  illegal  means."  And  the  decision  arrived  at  was  expressed 
in  a  despatch  to  the  Governor-general,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1861 ;  in  which,  when 
reviewing  a  bill  transmitted  to  the  home  government,  the  object  of  which  was  "  to 
provide  for  the  punishment  of  breaches  of  contract  for  the  cultivation,  production, 
gathering  provisions,  manufacture,  carriage,  and  delivery  of  agricultural  produce," 
Sir  Charles  Wood  says — 

"The  question  of  making  breaches  of  contract  for  the  cultivation  and 
delivery  of  agricultural  produce  punishable  by  criminal  proceedings,  is  not  one 
which  now,  for  the  first  time,  presents  itself  for  consideration.  It  has  been 
maturely  considered :  and  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  Indian  law  commis- 
sioners ;  of  the  legislative  council ;  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  council ; 
of  the  majority  of  the  indigo  commissioners;  of  the  lieutenant-governor  of 
Bengal ;  and  even,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of  your  own  government,  has  been  recorded 
against  any  such  measure.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  any  sanction  to  the  law 
which  you  propose,  and  to  subject  to  criminal  proceedings  matters  which  have 
hitherto  been  held  as  coming  exclusively  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  tribunal ; 
and  I  request  that  the  bill  for  the  punishment  of  breaches  of  contract,  recently 
introduced  by  you  into  the  legislative  council,  may  be  withdrawn." 

The  refusal  to  sanction  a  penal  contract  law  did  not  set  at  rest  the  indigo 
question.  The  planters  knew  that  the  ryot,  more  alive  than  formerly  to  the  right 
of  his  position,  would  not  sow  indigo  to  his  own  loss.  The  special  legislation  they 
had  cried  out  for  with  such  vehemence  was  denied  them  :  they  feared,  after  the 
terrible  exposure  of  the  indigo  commissioners,  to  resort  to  force  and  fraud  as 
formerly ;  but  they  were  not  prepared  to  yield  without  a  struggle.  As  landlords, 
they  informed  the  ryots  who  occupied  the  farms  under  them,  that  those  who 
declined  to  sow  indigo  as  heretofore,  would  have  their  rents  raised.  The  question 
involved  in  this  rent  dispute  was — In  what  cases,  and  to  what  extent,  had  the 
zemindars  of  1793,  in  whose  place  the  planters  now  stood,  the  power  to  raise  the 
rents  of  the  occupying  ryots  ?  For  the  purpose  of  trying  it  a  case  was  raised 
prominently  by  Mr.  Hills,  a  planter,  in  a  suit  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
rent  of  one  Ishur  Ghose.  On  the  trial,  it  was  contended  on  the  one  side,  by  the 
ryot,  that  the  rent  could  only  be  raised  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  produce ;  on  the  other,  by  the  landlord,  that  the  lessee  had  a  right  to  exact 
as  much  rent  as  any  other  person  would  pay.  The  decision  of  the  district  judge 
was — "  That  it  was  incumbent  on  the  plaintiff  to  show  that  the  value  of  the 
produce  had  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  rent  asked  for ;  and  that  if 
he  could  show  that  the  value  of  the  produce  had  doubled,  he  would  be  entitled  to 
recover  double  the  former  rate  of  rent ;  and  that  if  it  had  trebled,  he  could  treble 
the  rent ;  and  so  .on."  This  decision,  on  appeal  to  the  higher  court,  was  reversed  by 
Sir  Barnes  Peacock,  and  two  judges  sitting  with  him ;  but  on  a  similar  action 
being  brought  again  before  the  High  Court,  the  case,  on  account  of  the  important 
principle  involved,  was  tried  by  the  full  court  of  fifteen  judges.  The  whole  bench, 
except  the  chief  justice,  pronounced  against  the  power  of  the  planter  to  raise  the 
rent  of  the  ryot,  and  decided  that  the  rent  could  only  be  raised  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  value  of  the  land,  such  increase  not  being  due  to  the  exertions  of  the 
ryot.  "  So,"  adds  Mr.  West,  "  the  matter  rests  for  the  present  in  Bengal." 

Sir  Charles  Wood's  financial  administration  of  India  is  thus  summarised  by 

the  same  authority.     On  taking  office  he  had  to  face  an  expenditure  of  £50,475,000, 

with  an  income  of  £39,705,000 ;  to  provide  by  loan  for  the  deficiency  of  income, 

with  the  credit  of  Indian   securities  seriously  impaired;  and  insufficient  as  the 
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means  of  India  were  to  meet  the  current  expenditure  on  public  works,  to  raise 
funds  for  an  increased  outlay  on  that  account.  He  resigned  office  with  the  annual 
income  adequate  to  the  expenditure,  with  Indian  credit  thoroughly  established ; 
and  this  notwithstanding  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  expended  on  public 
works.  It  is  in  consequence  of  that  success  that  we  are  now  enabled  to  look  on 
India,  not  in  the  light  of  a  burden  on  the  British  tax-payer,  or  a  borrower  on  the 
British  Stock  Exchange,  but  as  a  solvent  state,  able  and  willing  to  assist  us  with 
valuable  commodities,  and  to  pay  for  all  her  own  internal  improvements. 

The  currency  question  also  required  immediate  settlement.  In  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Charles  Wood,  the  time  had  come  for  a  more  extended  circulation  of  paper. 
The  government  had  hitherto  been  compelled,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect 
means  of  communication,  to  maintain  treasuries,  with  large  amounts  of  cash  in 
charge  of  government  officers,  for  carrying  on  the  receipts  and  payments  of  the 
state.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  paper  or  gold  currency, 
the  constant  transmission  of  large  sums,  in  silver  coin,  between  the  government 
treasuries  was  a  work  of  great  labour,  risk,  and  expense ;  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  convey  to  the  mind  of  a  person  unacquainted  with  India,  the  extent  to  which 
the  army  of  the  East  India  Company  had  for  years  been  employed  in  detachments 
as  treasure  escorts.  Mr.  Wilson,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  India,  discussed  the 
whole  matter ;  and  the  result  was  a  plan,  of  which  the  main  features  were — 

1st.  The  withdrawal  of  the  privileges  of  issue  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  three 
presidency  banks. 

2nd.  The  issue  of  notes  by  the  government  at  the  three  cities  of  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  and  in  circles  at  various  places  in  the  interior  of  the  country ; 
the  notes  issued  in  any  circle  being  payable  only  in  that  circle,  and  at  the  presidency 
cities. 

3rd.  That  coin  or  bullion,  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the  notes  issued, 
should  always  be  kept  in  the  currency  departments,  and  government  securities 
held  for  the  remainder. 

This  plan  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  provision,  ultimately  adopted. 
Another  very  important  question  was  that  of  the  land  revenue,  which  yields  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  entire  income  of  India.     A  prominent  event  in  this 
matter  was  the  publication,  by  Lord  Canning,  in  October,  1861,   of  a  resolution 
regarding  the  sale  of  waste  lands  in  fee-simple,  and  the  redemption  of  existing 
land  revenue.     The  proposals  of  the  government  were  to  the  effect  that  all  unoccu- 
pied waste  lands  throughout  British  India  should  be  sold  to  any  buyer,  at  a  fixed 
price  of  five  shillings  per  acre  for  uncleared,  and  ten  shillings  per  acre  for  cleared 
lands.     For  thirty  days  after  an  intending  purchaser  had  put  in  his  application, 
any  one  claiming  the  property  might  assert    his  right  to  it :  if,  however,  that 
period  of  thirty  days  elapsed  without  any  claim  being  made,  the  property  was  to 
be  allotted  to  the  applicant,  whose  absolute  possession  was  not  hereafter  to  be 
disturbed,  even  if  a  right  of  property  in  the  land  so  allotted  should  be  established. 
Compensation  might  be  awarded  to  any  one  proving  a  title  to  the  land  within  a 
year  of  the  sale ;  but  the  original  possessor  was  not  allowed  to  have  any  claim  for 
the  restoration  of  his  land.     Sir  Charles  Wood  insisted  on  the  land  being  sur- 
veyed and  put  up  to  auction.     He  also  objected  to  Lord  Canning's  resolution 
authorising  the  redemption  of  the  land-tax,  whether  permanently  or  temporarily 
settled,  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  assessment  in 
each  district.     A  special  department  for  the  management  of  the  extensive  woods  of 
India  was  organised,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  cinchona  tree  (whence  we  have 
quinine)  has  been,  most  successful.     "  On  the  Neilgherry  hills  acres  and  acres  of 
land  are  now  covered  with  plantations  of  these  beautiful  trees;  and  Mr.  Markham, 
who,  with  considerable  danger  to  his  health  and  life,  originally  superintended  the 
removal  of  the  plants  from  Peru  to  Madras,  in  1860,  and  to  whom  the  credit  of 
the  experiment  is  principally  due,  had,  on  his  second  visit  to  India  in  the  autumn 
of  1865,  the  satisfaction  of  finding  all  the  plantations  flourishing,  and  upwards  of 
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a  million  of  trees  growing  successfully.  Some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  quinine  can 
be  formed  from  a  remark  made  in  Mr.  Henry  Waterfield's  valuable  statement, 
showing  the  moral  and  material  progress  of  India  in  1864-'65,  when  he  mentions 
the  fact,  that  independently  of  the  great  saving  that  will  accrue  from  the  pos- 
session of  cinchona  to  the  Indian  government,  which  has  been  estimated  at  not 
less  than  £50,000  a  year  for  the  supply  of  quinine  to  the  troops  alone,  the  result 
of  the  experiment  is  very  satisfactory  in  having  opened  a  vast  field  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  valuable  plant,  the  best  species  of  which  appeared  likely  to  become, 
ere  long,  almost  extinct  in  South  America,  and  in  having  demonstrated  that  the 
medicinal  qualities  of  the  bark  are  capable  of  considerable  improvement  under 
proper  culture ;  whilst  it  is  imposssble  to  calculate  the  benefits  bestowed  upon  the 
general  population,  by  placing  within  their  reach  the  fever-expelling  preparations 
of  the  plant,  which,  from  their  high  price,  have  hitherto  been  inaccessible  to  any 
but  the  wealthy  classes." 

In  public  works  a  large  expenditure  was  sanctioned  by  Sir  Charles  Wood. 
Between  1862  and  1865,  the  annual  expenditure  on  that  head  was  increased  by 
nearly  £4,000,000.  In  June,  1859,  the  total  length  of  rail  open  for  traffic 
throughout  the  British  dominions  in  India,  was  1,438  miles;  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1866,  the  number  of  miles  open  for  traffic  was  3,332.  India  was  already 
covered  with  telegraphs  before  Sir  Charles  Wood  became  Secretary  of  State ;  but 
during  his  tenure  of  office,  the  telegraph  from  England  to  India,  by  the  Persian 
Gulf,  was  commenced;  and,  under  the  able  superintendence,  and  the  personal 
exertions  of  Colonel  Patrick  Stewart," was  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  though, 
unfortunately,  at  the  cost  of  his  life.  It  was  a  remarkable  achievement  of  science, 
that  led  to  the  completion  of  telegraphic  communication  from  India  to  England, 
by  a  line  surrounded  with  dangers  of  all  kinds  by  land  and  sea.  From  Kurrachee 
to  Constantinople  it  extends  for  3,000  miles,  half  of  its  distance  being  submarine, 
and  half  through  unhealthy  countries  and  desolate  wastes.  The  American  war,  of 
course,  stimulated  cotton-growing  in  India ;  and  government  at  once  set  to  work 
to  facilitate  its  conveyance  from  the  districts  where  it  was  produced.  Great  com- 
plaints were  made  in  England  about  the  inferior  quality  and  adulteration  of  the 
Surat  cotton,  which  was,  no  doubt,  bad ;  but  this  arose,  in  great  part,  from  the 
system  of  purchase,  encouraged  by  the  European  merchants — almost  holding  out  a 
premium  for  fraud.  The  price  given  was  for  quantity,  not  quality.  In  the  ware- 
houses of  Dharwar  a  regular  system  of  cotton  adulteration  existed :  on  one  side  of 
the  sheds  was  a  heap  of  Dharwar  cotton  of  superior  growth  ;  on  the  other  a  heap  of 
dirty  and  inferior  cotton,  to  be  mixed  with  it.  But  this  was  not  all :  stones, 
rubbish,  the  sweepings  of  warehouses,  and  refuse  of  every  description,  were  pro- 
miscuously blended  together;  and  thus,  if  the  quality  was  deteriorated,  the 
quantity  and  the  weight  were  unmistakably  increased.  The  only  step  which  the 
government  could  take  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  the  staple  was  to  pass  an  act, 
punishing  fraudulent  adulterations  with  heavy  penalties ;  and  a  law  to  this  effect 
was  enacted  in  Bombay,  which,  to  a  large  extent,  prevented  such  dishonest  practices. 

In  education,  Sir  Charles  Wood  followed  up  the  system  he  had  commenced  in 
1854.  Universities,  like  that  in  London,  were  established;  and  in  the  schools,  the 
Irish  system  of  education — that  of  not  allowing  religious  instruction  to  be  given 
as  part  of  the  system  of  the  government  schools,  and  of  making  grants  in  aid  to 
all  schools,  Christian,  Mohammedan,  or  Hindoo — was  adopted.  The  Bible  was 
placed  in  the  libraries  of  all  the  government  schools ;  and  instruction  in  the  Bible, 
and  in  the  tenets  and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  was  allowed  to  be  given  to  pupils 
at  their  own  request,  and  in  any  manner  most  convenient,  out  of  school  hours. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  system  has  worked  admirably.  Large  funds  for 
the  promotion  of  education  were  provided  from  native  sources :  and  as  regards 
the  public  expenditure,  Sir  Charles  Wood  was  firmly  convinced  that,  whatever 
was  incurred,  woiild,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  "  be  amply  repaid 
by  the  improvement  of  the  country ;  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  is 
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inseparably  followed  by  more  orderly  habits,  by  increasing  industry,  by  a  taste  for 
the  comforts  of  life,  by  exertions  to  acquire  them,  and  by  the  growing  industry  of 
the  country." 

One  very  grave  question — that  relative  to  the  Mysore  princes — created  much 
astonishment  and  dissatisfaction  in  India.  The  case  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  West : — 

"  After  the  death  of  Tippoo  Sahib  at  the  storming  of  Seringapatam,  in  1799, 
these  princes  and  their  families  had  been  removed  to  Vellore,  and  an  allowance  of 
about  £77,000  per  annum  was  settled  on  them.  Their  supposed  complicity  in  the 
Vellore  mutiny,  in  1806,  entailed  upon  them  their  removal  to  Calcutta,  and  the 
forfeiture  of  any  claim  on  the  British  government.  They  lived  in  seclusion  at 
Eussapugla,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  British  officer,  and  were  treated 
as  royal  pensioners  by  the  Indian  government :  but  the  profligacy  and  the  dis- 
reputable course  of  life  pursued  by  several  of  them,  tended  neither  to  their 
advantage  nor  honour,  nor  to  that  of  the  government.  In  this  state  of  things,  Sir 
Charles  was  very  anxious  that  the  settlement  should  be  broken  up,  and  the  Mysore 
stipendiaries  absorbed  in  the  general  mass  of  the  people.  He  was  desirous  to  place 
them  in  a  better  position  as  regarded  their  own  independence  and  power  of  utility, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  relieve  the  government  of  India  from  the  charge  of  a 
numerous  and  increasing  body  of  pensioners.  He  proposed,  therefore,  to  allow 
each  member  of  the  family  to  settle  where  he  pleased,  away  from  Calcutta,  free 
from  any  government  supervision ;  and,  in  order  to  place  this  in  their  power, 
he  proposed  to  create  a  certain  amount  of  India  stock,  the  interest  of  which 
should  make  provision  for  their  incomes.  The  sum  allotted  amounted  to  £17,000 
per  annum,  for  their  lives.  An  equal  amount  was  assigned  to  the  heads  of 
existing  families,  for  their  lives;  and  a  certain  sum  was  granted  for  the  purchase  of 
houses,  elsewhere  than  in  Calcutta.  The  whole  provision  was  very  far  below  the 
sum  originally  set  apart  for  their  maintenance,  or  the  interest  of  the  sum  which 
had  accrued  to  the  government  by  their  withholding  it  so  many  years." 

Another  question  of  a  similar  nature,  was  Azeeur  Jah's  claim  to  be  recognised 
as  the  titular  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic.  Sir  Charles  refused  the  claim.  Had  he 
consented,  he  would  have  reversed  the  decisions  of  Lord  Clive,  Lord  Wellesley, 
Lord  Dalhousie,  and  Lord  Harris  ;  and  would  have  entailed  on  India  the  mischief 
of  more  royal  puppets,  whose  ancestral  names  and  dynastic  traditions  made  them 
often  the  rallying-points  of  disaffection  and  treason. 

Another  very  important  question,  during  Sir  Charles  Wood's  Indian 
government,  was,  whether  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Mysore,  of 
which  the  rajah  had  been  deprived  in  the  year  1834,  should  be  restored 
to  him  ?  In  that  year,  so  bad  was  the  rule  in  that  country,  that  Lord 
William  Bentinck  was  compelled  to  move  thither  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
to  maintain  tranquillity,  and  to  administer  affairs.  His  lordship  proposed  to 
restore  the  rule  to  the  rajah  when  he  found  the  country  getting  peaceable  and 
prosperous.  The  home  government,  observing  that  if  the  rajah's  character  was 
sufficiently  good  to  enable  him  to  govern  any  of  his  territories  well,  there  was 
little  reason  for  not  restoring  the  whole  to  him,  expressed  their  opinion  that  his 
vices  were  permanent ;  and  they  desired  the  administration  of  the  whole  country 
to  be  retained  till  a  good  system  of  government  was  established,  and  security 
taken  for  its  continuance.  The  rajah  again  and  again  applied  for  a  reversion  of 
this  decision.  On  referring  to  the  opinion  of  successive  Governor-generals,  Sir 
Charles  Wood  found  that  Lord  Hardinge,  Lord  Dalhousie,  Lord  Canning,  and  Lord 
Elgin,  supported  by  the  valuable  opinion  of  Sir  Mark  Cubbon,  the  chief  com- 
missioner in  Mysore,  had  all  expressed  their  views  against  the  restoration  of  the 
administration  of  Mysore  into  the  hands  of  the  rajah.  To  these  views  Sir  Charles 
Wood  naturally  attributed  much  weight ;  hut  to  Lord  Canning's,  especially,  he 
attached  great  importance.  "The  name  of  Lord  Canning,"  he  said,  in  his  despatch 
on  the  subject,  "will  be' for  ever  associated,  in  the  history  of  British  India,  with  the 
most  liberal  policy  towards  the  native  princes  of  India.  That  lamented  statesman  has 
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oiven  proof,  not  only  that  questions  affecting  their  rights  received  from  him  a  fair 
and  impartial  consideration,  but  that  he  cherished  a  lively  sympathy  with  their 
feelings  and  interests  ;  and  his  opinion  therefore  deserves  especial  consideration 
upon  the  present  question."  The  rajah  having  since  adopted  a  distant  relative, 
the  power  of  adopting  an  heir  to  his  title  and  his  private  property  has  been 
admitted  ;  but  no  authority  to  adopt  an  heir  to  the  raj  of  Mysore  has  ever  been 
ceded  to  him ;  and  he  has  been  distinctly  informed,  by  the  present  governor,  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  that  no  such  concession  would  now  be  made. 

In  a  former  part  of  our  work  we  have  spoken  of  the  Indian  army  amal- 
gamation after  the  mutiny.  We  only  add  here,  that,  in  1863,  sanitary  commissions 
were  nominated  in  each  presidency,  in  accordance  with  recommendations  made  in 
1859,  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  selecting  the  sites  of  military  stations,  im- 
proving the  health,  and  preventing  epidemics  and  other  diseases  incidental  to  the 
British  soldier  serving  in  India.  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  noble  efforts  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  soldier  in  the  East,  were  at  all  times  cordially  approved 
and  seconded  at  home.  Workshops,  as  well  as  gardens,  gymnasia,  five's-courts, 
baths,  cricket-grounds,  skittle-alleys,  refreshment-rooms,  have  all  been  instituted 
to  relieve  the  soldier  from  the  depression  and  lassitude  of  an  enervating  climate. 
Additional  pay  was  given ;  the  period  of  service  entitling  them  to  good-conduct 
pay  was  reduced;  and  further  additional  advantages  offered  and  secured — all 
tending  to  the  increase  of  the  efficiency  and  comfort  of  the  troops. 

Lastly,  Sir  Charles  Wood  dealt  efficiently  and  satisfactorily  with  the  police. 
"  Hordes  of  military  police   and    local  levies,  whose  name  was  legion,"   said  an 
article  in  the  Calcutta  Review,  of  June,  1861,  "and  whose  aggregate  numerical 
strength  has  probably  never  been  accurately  known  to   any  one,  had  grown  up  in 
every  district,  pervaded  every  town,  and  patrolled  every  highway ;  and  bids  fair,  if 
allowed   to  remain  undisturbed,  to   become   as  great  a  source  of  anxiety  in  the 
future,  as  the  pretorian  sepoys  had  proved  in  the  past ;  while,  for  the  time  being, 
they  consumed   the  revenue  of   the    country."      There  were    many  systems,    all 
differing  from  each  other.     In  July,  1860,  an  able  and  exhaustive  memorandum, 
embodying  the  views  of  Sir  Charles  Wood  on  the  principles  on  which  a  police 
force  was  to  be  organised  throughout  India,  was  sent  to  the  several  presidencies  of 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay.      Lord  Canning,  seeing  at  once  the  pressing  nature 
of  the  subject,  appointed  a  police  commission.     In   consequence  of  its  unanimous 
report,  Act  I.  of  1861  was  passed  in  the  legislative  council  of  India;  and  a  civil 
constabulary  is  now  introduced  in  all  the  presidencies,  their  duties  being  to  preserve 
tranquillity  in  ordinary  times ;  to  protect  life  and  property ;  and  to  perform  many 
duties  heretofore  discharged  by  sepoys,  such  as  furnishing  guards  for  escort  of 
bullion,  for  gaols,  public  treasuries,  &c.     An  improved   police  has   enabled   the 
government  not  only  largely  to  reduce  the  number  of  native  troops,  but  has,  to  an 
incalculable  extent,  restored  discipline  to  regiments,  which,  under  the  old  system, 
were  constantly  broken  up,  and  scattered  in  detached  duties — considered  by  all 
military  men  to  be  utterly  subversive  of  proper  regimental  control  and  discipline. 
The  supervision  of  the  police  is  henceforth  to  be  entrusted  to  European  officers, 
themselves  responsible  to  a  chief  appointed  directly  for  that  purpose,  and  sub- 
ordinate only  to  the  local  government.     The  new  system,  from  the  trial  that  has 
already  been  made  of  it,  promises  well.     "  We   believe,"  says  an  Indian  writer, 
"  the  wheels  of  police  administration  have  now  got  into  the  right  groove  ;  and  we 
look  with   confidence  to  the  experience  of  the  next  ten  years  to  bear  us  out  in  our 
conclusions,  and  to  justify  our  hopes." — "  Sir  Charles  Wood,"  adds  Mr.  West,  "  was 
also  desirous  of  seeing  vigorous  and  effective  measures  taken  for  the  improvement 
of  the  village  watch,  who  were  to  be  carefully  selected,  and  to  be  placed,  under 
proper  and  efficient  superintendence,  under  the  control  of  the  magistrates.   No  great 
reform  in  the  village  watch    could  well  be  carried  without  the  co-operation  and 
assistance  of  the  heads  of  the  villages,  the    landholders,   and   local   chiefs.     Sir 
Charles  Wood  was  anxious  to  follow  up,  throughout  India,  the  judicious  course 
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pursued  by  Lord  Canning  in  Oude  and  the  Punjaub,  and  to  invest  the  native 
country  gentlemen  with  considerable  magisterial  and  executive  powers;  and  he 
impressed  upon  the  government  of  India  the  value  of  enlisting  the  landed  pro- 
prietors in  favour  of  the  public  interests,  not  only  by  law,  but  by  the  steady 
pursuit,  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  of  such  conciliatory  measures  as  should  lead 
them  to  consider  themselves  as  parties  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the 
country,  rather  than  as  servants  of  the  district  authorities." 

Such  is  the  main  outline  of  the  great  Indian  settlement,  under  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  as  described  by  a  friendly  hand.  About  the  time  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
decease,  Sir  Charles  Wood  met  with  an  accident  in  the  hunting-field,  the  effects  of 
which  compelled  him  to  relinquish  office.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  under 
the  title  of  Lord  Halifax,  as  a  reward  for  the  laborious  industry  of  his  life.  If 
Mr.  West  is  to  be  depended  upon,  Sir  Charles's  absence  from  the  council  board 
was  much  deplored  by  his  colleagues.  His  Halifax  constituents,  whom  he  had 
so  long  represented  in  parliament,  appear  also  to  have  deeply  regretted  the 
severance  of  the  tie  by  which  they  had  long  been  connected ;  but  neither  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  nor  amongst  the  public  at  large,  has  Sir  Charles,  at  any 
time,  been  very  popular.  It  must  be  confessed,  rather,  that  his  personal  appear- 
ance and  his  manner  had  a  contrary  effect.  He  had  too  much  of  the  coldness 
of  the  Whig,  and  too  little  of  the  genial  temperament  of  his  chief. 

Whilst  we  write  (1867),  interesting  news  reaches  us  of  the  success  of  the 
Russians  in  Central  Asia.  The  Friend  of  India  is  anxious  that  we  should  secure  the 
good-will  of  Bokhara.  It  says — "  The  fact  is,  the  question  between  us  and  Russia  is 
not  so  much  political  as  commercial.  Just  now,  Bokhara  is  open  to  us.  Its 
merchants  have  been  shut  out  of  Nizni  Novgorod,  and  their  property  has  been 
seized  at  Orenburg ;  and,  consequently,  they  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  open 
dealings  with  us.  Trade  with  them,  from  Kurrachee  through  Sukkur,  Candahar, 
and  Balkh,  means,  ultimately,  competition  with  the  Russians  in  Hi  and  Mongolia. 
There  is  quite  enough  to  be  done  in  this  direction  to  make  the  prospect  a  tempting 
one  for  our  commercial  men."  But  we  must  act  now  or  never.  Once  thoroughly 
disgust  the  Bokhariots  (says  the  Friend  of  India),  and  let  the  Russians  get  full 
possession  of  the  market,  and  the  trade  of  high  Central  Asia  will  have  passed  out 
of  our  hands  altogether.  Of  course  no  one  but  a  few  Anglo-Indian  alarmists 
talk  of  "  the  necessity  of  meeting  Russian  aggression ;"  but  if  we  can  open  up  a 
new  market  without  giving  anybody  just  grounds  of  offence,  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  do  so. 

Another  strange  story  is  that  of  the  reputed  discovery  of  the  miscreant  Nana 
Sahib.  A  Mr.  Johnson  claims  to  have  discovered  the  wretched  Nana  of  Bithoor. 
He  finds  him  to  be  the  commander  of  the  Khan  of  Khotan's  infantry — a  nominal 
Mussulman,  but  suspiciously  Hindoo  in  the  tie  of  his  turban  ;  speaking  Hindostani, 
too,  and  English,  and  only  a  few  words  of  Turkestan,  and  wearing  a  Guzeratic 
sword  and  pistols,  marked  No.  3,  E.  I.  C.  Moreover,  he  is  pitted  with  the  small- 
pox ;  has  a  defect  in  the  left,  eye ;  and  is  said  by  those  who  have  been  at  prayers 
with  him,  to  have  lost  one  of  his  little  toes.  "  Besides,  he  is  (says  Mr.  Johnson)  a 
traitor  of  the  deepest  dye :  harbours  evil  designs  against  his  khan,  and  proposed 
to  me  to  destroy  him  and  his  family,  and  to  make  me  governor.  He  wants  to  get 
out  of  Khotan,  and  to  settle  in  some  Hindoo  state ;  but  says  he  will  not  enter 
British  territory.  He  has  undoubtedly  seen  a  good  deal  of  Europeans."  This  man 
had  two  companions — one  a  fine-looking  Mussulman,  who  confessed  that  he  "  had 
eaten  the  salt  of  the  English,"  and  that  he  was  a  native  of  Delhi.  He  pretended 
to  be  a  fakeer ;  went  about  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand ;  and  made  Mr.  Johnson 
nervous  by  insisting  on  walking  beside  his  horse  whenever  he  appeared  in  public. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  not  likely  to  be  led  away  by  the  charm  of  "  sensation"  discoveries. 
Still,  if  the  Nana  Sahib  is  alive,  he  must  be  a  good  deal  changed  during  the  last 
ten  years.  The  last  man  taken  up  on  suspicion  was  entirely  unlike  what  the  Nana 
used  to  be  :  the  informers  judged  that  time  would  have  worked  strange  alterations. 
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Mr.  Johnson's  man  is  only  too  like.  Still,  it  is  curious  that,  undoubtedly,  as 
we  read  in  one  of  the  Indian  mails,  Feroze  Shah,  the  great  Delhi  rebel,  died 
at  Bokhara,  in  August,  1866,  having  long  received  a  pension  of  four  rupees  a  day 
from  the  king.  If  one  was  at  Bokhara,  why  may  not  the  other  be  at  Khotan  ? 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

DE    OMNIBUS   REBUS. 

WE  continue  our  efforts  to  supplement  our  history  with  the  latest  news;  and 
begin  with  the  state  of  education,  regarding  which  such  wonderful  progress  had 
been  made  in  Lord  Palmerston's  time. 

Now  that  so  much  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  great  work  of  education,  the 
proportion  of  men  and  women,  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain,  who  were  able 
to  sign  their  names  to  the  marriage  register,  merits  attention,  seeing  that  it  points 
out  the  localities  where  educational  effort  should  be  more  particularly  directed. 
The  reports  of  the  registrar-general  show  that  the  value  of  this  test  has  been 
misunderstood.  It  has  been  suggested  that  young  women  are  nervous  in  the 
presence  of  the  clergyman,  and  so  make  marks  when  they  are  able  to  write  their 
names.  But,  supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  the  test  is  still  available  for  purposes 
of  comparison,  as  the  timidity  which  prevents  some  men  and  women  from,  writing 
their  names,  or  the  vanity  which  prompts  others  to  try  who  can  scarcely  put  letters 
together,  must  be  almost  equally  powerful  in  different  counties.  But  against  any 
women  deducted  from  the  ranks  of  ignorance  on  the  ground  of  nervousness,  must 
be  set  a  large  number  who  write  their  names  so  badly  as  to  prove  that  they  have 
no  command  over  writing  for  any  useful  purpose.  The  value  of  this  test  has  also 
been  questioned  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  in  itself  no  proof  of  education;  and  no 
doubt  many  of  the  men  and  women  who  cannot  write  may  possess  great  intelli- 
gence, and  have  acquired  many  useful  arts ;  but  thousands,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  read  and  write,  are  otherwise  indifferently  educated.  In  the  absence  of  an 
examination  of  the  adult  popxilation  of  Great  Britain,  the  proportion  of  persons 
able  to  sign  their  names  in  writing  may  be  safely  employed  as  a  test  of  elemen- 
tary education.  Turning  to  the  Scottish  registrar-general's  report  (1866),  the 
advantages  of  the  Scotch  system  of  education  over  those  of  England  become 
strikingly  apparent.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  Scotland  owes  to  her 
system  of  schools  and  to  the  universities,  which  are  accessible  to  the  youth  of  the 
kingdom.  One  in  nine  of  the  men,  and  one  in  five  of  the  women,  signed  with 
marks  in  Scotland ;  while  the  report  of  the  registrar-general  for  England 
shows  that  one  in  four  of  the  men,  and  one  in  three  of  the  women  of  England  and 
Wales,  could  not  write  their  names  in  the  marriage  register ;  or,  in  other  words, 
89  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  married,  and  78  per  cent,  of  the  women  who  married 
in  Scotland,  signed  their  names  in  writing ;  whereas,  in  England  and  Wales,  the 
proportions  per  cent,  who  signed  in  writing,  were  77  for  men,  and  68  for  women. 
All  the  men  of  the  counties  of  Kinross,  Peebles,  and  Selkirk,  who  married,  wrote 
their  names  in  the  registers ;  the  proportions  per  cent,  for  the  women,  in  each  of 
the  same  counties,  were  96,  98,  and  98.  The  proportions  were  also  97  in  Orkney, 
96  in  Berwick,  and  95  in  Eoxburgh.  The  Scottish  counties,  in  which  the  propor- 
tions per  cent,  of  women  who  signed  in  writing  was  lowest,  were — Inverness,  50 ; 
Eoss  and  Cromarty,  52 ;  Eenfrew,  66 ;  Dumbarton,  68 ;  and  Lanark,  68.  In 
Dumbarton  fully  a  third  of  the  population  is  either  Irish,  or  the  descendants  of 
Irish ;  and  in  Eenfrew  and  Wigton  the  Irish  element  assumes  a  high  proportion. 
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Dr.  Stark  states,  as  a  notable  proof  of  the  generally  successful  working  of  the 
parochial  school  system  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  mainland-rural  districts,  that  91-7 
per  cent,  of  the  men,  and  83-2  per  cent,  of  the  women,  were  able  to  sign  their 
names;  while  all  the  additional  private  efforts  lavished  on  the  towns,  only  brought 
up  the  proportions  of  those  who  could  sign  their  names  in  writing,  to  87'6  per 
cent,  of  men,  and  73-6  per  cent,  women.  In  England,  the  proportions  per  cent,  of 
women  who  wrote  their  names  in  the  marriage  registers  were  highest  in  the  fol- 
lowing counties: — Sussex,  84;  Surrey,  83;  Rutland,  83;  Hants,  82;  Middlesex, 
81;  Westmoreland,  76;  Kent,  79;  Oxford,  78;  Berks,  78;  Dorset,  77;  Devon, 
76;  North  Riding  of  York,  76;  Lincoln,  76;  and  Wilts,  76.  The  proportion  per 
cent,  of  women  who  wrote  their  names  was  lowest  in  South  Wales — 44  ;  Monmouth, 
48;  Stafford,  52;  North  Wales,  51 ;  Lancaster,  53;  Bedford,  55;  West  Riding  of 
York,  57 ;  Cornwall,  60 ;  Chester,  62 ;  and  Durham,  62.  The  great  body  of  the 
people  of  England  are  many  degrees  below  the  people  of  Scotland  in  common 
education. 

Time  has  also  witnessed  satisfactory  results  from  the  introduction  of  the 
Factory  Acts,  which,  according  to  the  latest  reports  of  the  inspectors,  are  approved 
alike  by  masters  and  men.  Their  first  object,  of  course,  is  to  protect  the  health  of 
those  employed  in  factories,  and  to  insure  that  dangerous  machinery  should  be 
properly  guarded.  The  next,  and  perhaps  most  prominent  feature  of  the  acts,  is 
a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour.  In  the  case  of  women  and  children,  the  hours 
of  work  are  restricted  to  ten  and  a-half ;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  are  confined  to 
between  six  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  evening.  The  benefits  of  this  regula- 
tion, where  it  is  practicable,  are  described  as  immense.  To  all  it  affords  time  for 
out-door  recreation ;  to  the  young  it  gives  the  opportunity  of  attending  evening 
schools  ;  and,  above  all,  it  enables  women  and  girls  to  devote  some  time  to  the 
cares  of  their  homes,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  domestic  happiness.  Especially 
amongst  the  young  are  the  good  effects  of  these  acts  most  conspicuous.  Formerly 
these  poor  children  were  physically  exhausted  and  stunted  by  premature  toil,  and 
were  denied  any  adequate  opportunities  of  education.  Their  labour  became 
valuable  at  an  early  age,  and  they  were  at  once  sent  off  to  the  factories, 
where,  in  their  tenderest  years,  they  were  kept  at  work  all  day,  and  often  far  into 
the  night.  The  system  introduced  by  the  Factory  Acts  is  that  of  half-time.  No 
child  may  be  put  to  work  before  noon  and  after  1  P.M.  on  the  same  day.  The 
children  accordingly  are  organised  into  two  sets,  the  one  relieving  the  other  at 
mid-day ;  and  for  the  half  of  the  day  during  which  they  are  not  at  work  they  are 
sent  to  school.  The  result  is  extraordinary.  These  half-time  children,  who  have 
spent  half  the  day  in  manual  labour,  are  actually  quicker,  more  intelligent,  more 
industrious,  and  more  successful  at  their  lessons  than  those  who  spend  all  their 
time  at  school.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  that  study  and  work  mutxially  refresh 
each  other;  but  it  is  probably  of  more  importance  that  the  industrious  habits 
acquired  in  work  are  transferred  to  study.  Any  one  who  has  observed  or  taught  a 
school  of  young  children  must  know  the  listless  way  in  which  they  generally  learn. 
They  have  no  conception  whatever  of  giving  all  their  attention  to  what  is  before 
them ;  and  even  without  the  evidence  now  afforded  by  experience,  any  good  master 
would  have  pronounced  that  his  scholars  waste  half  their  time.  Now,  it  is  this 
habit  of  listlessness  and  inattention  which-is  effectually  cured  by  manual  labour  in 
a  factory.  As  Lord  Shaftesbury  (to  whom  Mr.  Walpole  paid  a  handsome  tribute) 
represented  it,  "The  character  of  their  toil  demands  accuracy,  precision, 
constant,  unwavering  attention,  and  prompt  obedience ;  everything  must  be  seized 
at  the  moment,  because  nothing  can  be  recovered."  And  thus,  he  added,  "the 
discipline  of  pots  and  pans  is  found  nobly  instrumental  to  the  acquisition  of  letters 
and  learning."  It  is  even  stated  that,  on  one  occasion,  in  an  examination,  "  the 
half-timers  of  the  several  schools  distanced  the  whole-timers,  and,  in  almost  every 
instance,  carried  off  the  prizes."  This  result  really  amounts  to  something  like  a 
discovery  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  ought  to  suggest  some  very  instructive  con- 
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siderations  to  schoolmasters.     Moreover,  the  children  have  improved  in  manners 
and  morals  as  much  as  in  intelligence  and  learning. 

The  half-yearly  joint  report  of  the  inspectors  of  factories,  dated  the  6th  of 
Fehruary,  1867,  thus  remarks  upon  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  existing  regula- 
tions : — "  We  have  referred,  in  our  separate  reports,  to  various  matters  which  we 
deem  of  interest,  in  connection  with  our  duties.  In  this  our  joint  report  we  have 
the  pleasure  of  reporting  to  you,  that  upon  a  review  of  our  proceedings  in  our 
respective  districts,  they  appear  to  be  '  as  uniform  as  is  expedient  and  practicable.' 
We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  anomalies  which  now  exist  in  the  regulation 
of  several  trades  under  legislative  restrictions.  We  have,  at  various  times,  and  at 
some  length,  urged,  in  our  separate  reports,  the  abolition  of  the  differences  now 
existing  in  the  hours  of  work  in  several  of  these  trades  ;  and  we  recur  to  the  subject 
now,  in  the  earnest  hope  that  it  may  receive  your  consideration.  We  briefly 
recapitulate  the  more  prominent  defects  which  call  for  amendment.  By  the 
Factory  Acts,  and  by  the  acts  which  extend  those  provisions  to  other  trades,  the 
hours  of  work  are  uniform  throughout  the  country ;  and  they  have  always  given, 
and  continue  to  give,  the  greatest  satisfaction.  These  hours  are,  for  children, 
young  persons,  and  women,  between  6  A.M.  and  6  P.M.,  with  an  interval  of  H  hours 
for  meals ;  and,  on  Saturdays,  from  6  A.M.  to  2  P.M.  But,  in  print-works,  children 
of  eight  years  of  age,  and  under  thirteen,  and  females  above  thirteen,  may  be,  and 
sometimes  are,  employed  from  6  A.M.  to  10  P.M. ;  and,  if  so  required,  without  any 
interval ;  and  boys  above  thirteen  may  be  employed  for  twenty-four  hours  without 
any  interval.  In  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  finishing-works,  the  hours  of  ordinary 
work  are  the  same  as  in  factories ;  but  there  is,  in  these  works,  the  power  to  recover 
time  lost  by  reason  '  of  any  cause,'  the  accuracy  of  which  loss  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  check.  The  Bleach-works  Amendment  Act  excludes  from  the  operation  of 
the  act  all  warehouses  in  which  the  persons  employed  are  males  above  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Consequently,  if  in  a  warehouse  a  few  females  are  employed,  lads  of 
fourteen  years  of  age  are  restricted  to  sixty  hours  per  week ;  but  if  no  females  be 
employed,  the  labour  of  these  same  lads  is  altogether  unrestricted.  The  above  are 
not  all  the  anomalies  we  could  point  out ;  but  each  is  the  cause  of  great  dissatis- 
faction in  several  localities :  and  in  urging  the  adoption  of  uniformity  of  time  in  all 
establishments  subject  to  legislative  restrictions,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  alteration 
would  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  manufacturers  and  of  the  operatives." 

It  becomes  us  also  to  say  a  few  words  about  that  great  city  of  London,  of 
which  Lord  Palmerston  had,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  been  one  of  the  leading 
personages.  London,  writes  the  registrar-general,  in  his  annual  report,  is  growing- 
greater  every  day ;  and  within  its  present  bounds,  extending  over  122  square  miles 
of  territory,  the  population  amounts,  by  computation,  to  3,037,991  souls.  In  its 
midst  is  the  ancient  city  of  London,  within  and  without  the  walls,  inhabited  at 
night  by  about  100,000  people ;  while  around  it,  as  far  as  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles 
stretches  from  Charing-cross,  an  ever-thickening  ring  of  people  extends  within 
the  area  which  the  metropolitan  police  watches  over ;  making  the  whole  number,  on 
an  area  of  687  square  miles  around  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey,  3,521,267 
souls. 

This  population  has  many  interests  in  common  as  regards  water,  air,  sewage, 
lighting,  streets,  railways,  poor,  government,  as  well  as  police ;  and  many  of  its 
members  residing  in  the  outer  zones  at  night,  transact  business  by  day  in  offices, 
shops,  markets,  courts,  clustered  in  the  centre  of  the  metropolis.  Thus  there  are 
daily  currents  inwards  and  outwards ;  and  the  people  are  blended  together  in  a 
thousand  ways,  so  as  to  form  a  natural  community. 

The  national  census  is  taken  in  England  to  show,  in  each  place,  the  numbers 
found  during  the  census  night,  as  they  represent  the  population  with  which  the 
deaths  and  other  important  statistical  elements  can  be  compared.  The  corporation 
of  the  city  of  London,  however,  very  naturally  struck  by  the  significance  of  the 
fact  that  the  population  returned  at  the  census  within  the  ancient  limits  under 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Mayor  was  only  113,387,  and  was  constantly 
declining,  so  that  in  a  few  years  he  might  appear  to  be  left,  by  night,  the  lord  of 
an  empty  realm  (incmia  regna\  determined  to  take  a  census  to  catch  the  throng 
of  people  in  the  city  during  the  day.  This  has  been  done  with  considerable 
labour;  and  the  results  are  published  in  an  interesting  report  by  Mr.  Lawley, 
and  by  Mr.  Scott,  the  chamberlain.  They  show  by  their  day  census,  in  April, 
1866,  that  283,520  persons  reside  during  the  active  hours  of  the  day  in  the  city  of 
London,  where  only  113,387  persons  were  found  by  the  national  census  on  April 
8th,  1861,  and  where,  at  the  rate  of  decrease  observed  between  1851  and  1861, 
there  could  have  been  no  more  than  about  102,887  in  the  middle  of  1866. 
The  classes  that  come  and  go,  they  say,  "  comprise  some  of  the  most  influential, 
wealthy,  and  enterprising  of  our  fellow-countrymen — bankers,  merchant  princes, 
brokers,  and  wholesale  traders — carrying  on  business  which  has  no  parallel  in  the 
world,  and  contributing,  in  the  aggregate,  a  larger  share  of  the  public  revenues 
than  any,  and  even  than  all  similar  classes  in  other  parts  of  the  empire."  This  is 
true  enough;  but  the  reporters  probably  underrate  the  residents  when  they  go 
on  to  say — "  The  night  population  of  the  city  consists,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the 
caretakers  of  city  premises  and  their  families,  and  of  tradesmen  and  others  too 
inconsiderable  to  possess  a  suburban  or  other  residence."  For  the  census  shows, 
among  the  night  population,  a  number  of  clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  surgeons, 
merchants,  and  respectable  tradesmen,  who,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  form  a  chief 
part  of  the  constituency  of  the  wards  by  which  the  232  common  councilmen  and 
aldermen  are  elected.  The  reporters  enumerate  679,744  passengers  into  the  city 
in  the  sixteen  hours  between  5  A.M.  and  9  P.M. — a  number  necessarily  greater 
than  the  number  of  persons  entering,  as  the  same  person  often  enters  and  is 
counted  more  than  once.  A  similar,  but  less  extensive  movement  of  the  people 
to  and  from  Westminster  and  the  other  central  districts  of  the  metropolis  is  going 
on.  In  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  all  the  large  cities  of  the  kingdom,  the  same 
thing  is  met  with.  The  great  boroughs  overflow  on  all  sides. 

While  the  other  towns  of  the  kingdom  are  mainly  governed  under  the 
Municipal  Act,  by  councils  elected  by  open  voting  (5th  and  6th  William  IV., 
c.  76),  the  city  of  London  is  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  ancient  privileges,  and 
the  rest  of  the  metropolis  is  governed  by  thirty-eight  parish  vestries  or  boards, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Management  Act  (18th  and  19th 
Victoria,  c.  120).  The  government  in  the  thirty-eight  bodies  consists  of  2,279 
vestrymen,  elected  by  ballot.  The  city  of  London  has  a  common  council  of  232 
members,  including  the  Lord  Mayor  and  twenty-five  aldermen.  The  metropolis  has 
thus,  in  the  aggregate,  2,511  members  in  its  thirty-nine  parliaments.  Each 
district,  as  well  as  the  city,  sends  one  or  two  members  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  consisting  of  a  chairman  and  five  representatives.  Every  district  is  bound, 
under  the  act  of  parliament,  to  appoint  one  or  more  health-officers ;  and  St.  George, 
Hanover  Square,  has  appointed  two ;  Poplar,  two ;  Wandsworth,  five  ;  Plumstead, 
four ;  and  each  of  thirty-four  districts,  one — making,  in  the  aggregate,  forty-seven 
medical  officers,  who  have  rendered  the  people  of  London  excellent  service. 
Woolwich  has  some  pretence  for  not  appointing  a  medical  health-officer,  and  has 
availed  itself  of  the  privilege. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  extends  over  the  whole 
area  of  the  London  registration  division,  except  Mottingham  :  it  also  takes  in  the 
hamlet  of  Penge,  which  is  in  the  Croydon  registration  district,  and  contained, 
around  the  Crystal  Palace,  5,015  people  in  1861,  on  an  area  of  840  acres.  The 
rateable  annual  value  of  property  by  the  county  rate  assessment  for  1867,  is 
£15,261,999;  the  amount  required  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  for  that  year,  from 
the  several  parishes,  is  £222,167,  including  £26,380  from  the  city  of  London, 
which  enjoys  an  annual  income,  from  all  sources,  of  about  £200,000. 

The  mortality  of  London,  it  appears,  is  much  affected  by  the  sanitary  measures 
taken  by  the  Metropolitan   Board  of  Works.     Furthermore,   the  health  of  the 
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inhabitants  is  seriously  dependent  on  the  water  supplied.  The  violent  outbreak  of 
cholera  in  1866,  in  the  east  district,  took  place  entirely  among  those  who  drank 
the  water  of  the  East  London  Water  Company.  In  that  year,  13,054  of  the  80,129 
deaths  in  London  took  place  in  public  institutions  :  7,088  of  them  in  the  forty-six 
workhouses  under  the  control  of  the  vestries  and  boards  of  guardians ;  4,980  in 
the  London,  general,  and  special  hospitals  ;  ninety-five  in  prisons. 

The  registrar-general  writes — "  The  main  drainage  sewers,  with  the  exception  of 
the  northern  low  level,  are  now  in  active  operation.  They  were  commenced  in  Janu- 
ary, 1859,  and  formally  opened  on  the  4th  of  April,  1865.  The  length  of  these  main 
sewers  is  eighty-two  miles ;  and,  with  the  pumping  stations  and  other  works,  cost 
about  £4,200,000.  They  carry  off  the  drainage  of  about  117  square  miles,  having 
a  population  estimated  by  the  Board  at  2,800,000.  The  sewage  intercepted  daily 
amounts  to  14,000,000  cubic  feet,  equivalent  to  396,406  cubic  metres,  or  to  about 
as  many  tons  by  weight ;  the  quantity  discharged  at  Barking  from  the  sewers 
north  of  the  Thames,  being,  to  the  quantity  discharged  from  the  southern  sewers 
at  Crossness,  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  4.  The  report  of  the  Board  justly  refers 
to  the  necessity  of  a  constant  and  abundant  water-supply  for  London,  both  for 
domestic  use  and  for  the  purification  of  the  sewers ;  but  it  does  not  refer  to 
the  defect  in  that  part  of  the  present  drainage  system  which  is  under  the  control 
of  the  vestry  boards,  and  still  deprives  the  people  of  the  full  advantages  that  the 
main  drainage  is  destined  to  bestow." 

A  great  effort  had  been  made  by  the  church  party  to  raise  money  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions,  for  the  purpose  of  overtaking  the  growing  population  of 
the  metropolis,  and  supplying  their  spiritual  needs.  The  money  for  this  pur- 
p.ose  was  known  as  the  Bishop  of  London's  fund.  From  the  third  annual  report 
we  gather  the  following  particulars.  It,  after  giving  details  in  illustration 
of  the  working  of  mission  districts  for  the  twelve  months,  stated  that  the 
income  during  the  year  had  been  £41,089  19s.  5d.,  of  which  £16,000  was  on 
account  of  instalments  previously  promised.  Of  the  total  amount  received, 
£7,735  6s.  Gd.  had  been  remitted  by  local  associations,  and  £6,159  6s.  3cZ.  was  the 
result  of  church  collections.  During  the  same  period,  the  grants  voted  by  the 
committee  of  the  fund  were  as  follows: — Schools,  £6,110;  mission  buildings, 
£1,792;  churches,  £19,100;  thirty-seven  sites — viz.,  thirteen  for  schools,  five  for 
parsonages,  nineteen  for  churches — £29,753. 10s:  total,  £56,755  10s.  The  total 
income  of  the  fund  from  June,  1863,  to  31st  December,  1866,  was  £189,795  7s.  lid. 
As  against  this  income  the  following  votes  were  stated  to  be  in  force, 
namely — sixty-seven  missionary  clergy,  £11,500;  thirty-two  parochial  clergy, 
£2,630  ;  thirty-six  Scripture  readers,  £1,951 ;  123  parochial  mission  women,  £800 ; 
total  annual  charge  for  agents,  £16,581.  Votes  had  also  been  passed  for  nine 
parsonage  houses,  £1,700  ;  twenty-five  schools,  £13,450  ;  enlargement  or  fitting  of 
schools  in  five  cases,  £960;  Board  of  Education  for  small  grants  to  schools,  £1,000; 
thirty  mission  buildings,  which  were  also  generally  used  as  schools,  £13,258  ; 
forty-seven  new  permanent  churches,  £47,365  ;  fittings  and  expenses  of  missions  in 
thirty-one  cases,  £1,695;  seventy-one  sites — viz.,  twenty-eight  for  churches, 
twenty-four  for  schools,  five  for  mission  buildings,  fourteen  for  parsonages, 
£45,514;  annual  rent  for  rooms  in  ten  cases,  £423  ;  total  charge  for  single  grants, 
£124,942,  of  which  £67,926,  remained  to  be  claimed.  The  number  of  clergy  cited 
to  the  visitation  in  1866,  was  1,127,  which,  as  compared  with  980  in  1862,  gave  an 
increase  of  147.  Many  of  these,  however,  were  missionary  clergy,  and  could  not 
be  considered  as  permanent  additions  to  the  staff  of  the  diocese  unless  means  were 
found  to  maintain  them  until  they  secured  the  endowment  of  their  districts. 
During  the  same  period  of  four  years,  moreover,  there  had  been  consecrated  fifty- 
two  churches,  towards  sixteen  of  which  the  fund  had  contributed  £16,500.  Even 
after  making  full  allowance  for  all  that  was  done  by  other  religious  bodies  without 
the  church,  they  still  needed  325  new  clergy,  with  a  proportionate  staff  of 
Scripture  readers,  and  194  new  churches,  before  London  was  brought  to  the  scale 
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of  arrangements  for  religious  instruction  which  their  statistical  inquiries  had 
suggested.  In  commenting  upon  the  report,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  although 
much  work  has  been  done,  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  performed:  and  let  us 
hope  that  when  the  period  fixed  for  their  labours  (ten  years)  has  ceased,  the 
work  will  be  zealously  undertaken  by  those  who  come  after  them.  In  addition 
to  the  £190,000  which  they  had  received  in  contributions  since  1863,  the  general 
public  had  given  £900,000  ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  had  contributed 
£530,000. 

The  report  of  the  trustees  of  Mr.  Peabody's  gift  to  the  poor  of  London,  shows 
that  the  original  fund  has  been  increased  by  the  earnings  of  interest  and  rents,  to  the 
extent  of  £15,416  8s.  lid.,  making  the  sum  total  of  the  trust,  at  the  end  of 
December,  1866,  £165,416  8s.  lid.  The  buildings  at  Spitalfields  and  Islington 
continue  to  be  fully  occupied ;  good  order  and  contentment  prevail ;  and  the 
tenants,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  new  social  comforts,  and  exempted  from  any 
interference  with  their  independence  and  freedom  of  action,  show  no  disposition 
to  change. 

A  few  further  facts  and  figures  relative  to  the  metropolis  may  be  inserted  here. 

A  return  made  by  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  states,  that  the  net  revenue 
of  the  bishopric  of  London,  in  the  year  1865,  was  £20,067  ;  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  £10,870;  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster,  £28,739. 
In  the  year  ending  with  October,  1865,  the  commissioners  received,  for  the 
purposes  of  their  "common  fund,"  £6,731  of  income  from  the  revenues  of  the  see 
of  London;  £4,160  from  the  revenues  of  St.  Paul's;  £13,378  from  the  revenues 
of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster;  and  £24,621  from  property  vested  in 
the  commissioners,  and  situate  within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis :  making,  in  all, 
£48,899. 

There  arc,  in  "  the  city,"  440  streets ;  and  in  only  seventy  of  them  is  there 
room  for  more  than  two  lines  of  vehicles  to  pass  at  a  time  for  the  entire  length ; 
so  that  a  vehicle  may  stand  still  in  any  part  of  the  street,  and  not  interfere  with 
the  progress  of  one  line  of  traffic.  In  111  of  the  streets  only  one  line  of  vehicles 
can  pass;  101  have  no  exit,  and  are  not  thoroughfares  at  all.  In  the  year  1865, 
3,958  summonses  were  taken  out  by  the  city  police  against  drivers  and  conductors 
of  vehicles  and  others,  for  offences  tending  to  impede  the  free  passage  of  the 
public  thoroughfares ;  but  these  were  only  the  worst  cases,  and  were  not  a  tenth  of 
the  number  who  might  very  properly  have  been  summoned.  In  the  metropolis 
outside  "the  city,"  616  drivers  of  vehicles  were  convicted  of  furious  driving  in  the 
year  1865;  140  persons  were  run  over  and  killed;  and  1,707  persons  were  maimed 
or  injured.  These  statements  are  authentic,  being  taken  from  evidence  given 
before  a  parliamentary  committee  this  session  by  the  commissioners  of  the  metro- 
politan and  the  city  police. 

The  cost  of  the  metropolitan  police,  in  the  year  1865,  including  the  dockyard 
police,  amounted  to  £630,604.  The  receipts  from  the  rates  were  £389,873 ;  the 
rest  of  the  expenditure  was  defrayed  from  the  parliamentary  grant,  from  parlia- 
mentary votes  in  payment  for  the  services  of  the  police  at  government  offices  and 
public  institutions,  together  with  some  incidental  receipts.  The  expenditure 
included  a  new  item  of  £41  for  expenses  at  the  dockyards,  under  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act,  and  the  like  sum  at  military  stations.  The  number  of  the  metro- 
politan police,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1866,  was  7,493 — viz.,  twenty-six  superin- 
tendents, 217  inspectors,  798  sergeants,  and  6,452  constables.  Compared  with  the 
numbers  on  the  1st  of  January,  1865,  the  return  shows  an  increase  of  three  among 
the  superintendents,  six  inspectors,  thirteen  sergeants,  and  280  constables.  This 
year  there  are  only  805  constables  receiving  the  lowest  salary  of  £49  8s.  All 
the  men  have  an  allowance  of  coals.  The  cost  of  the  police  courts,  with  their 
twenty-three  magistrates,  was  £63,051.  Penalties  produced  £13,651 ;  the  residue 
of  the  expense  was  provided  by  parliament.  The  return  does  not  include  the  city 
police. 
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The  number  of  persons  taken  into  custody  during  the  year  1865,  by  the 
metropolitan  police,  was  70,224.  Among  the  charges,  were  8,662  for  common 
assaults,  2,883  for  assaults  on  the  police,  2,409  for  larceny  from  the  person,  9,130 
for  simple  larceny,  3,121  for  unlawful  possession  of  goods,  10,202  for  being  drunk 
and  disorderly,  and  9,055  for  drunkenness  alone.  As  many  as  4,97 1  persons  were 
taken  into  custody  as  vagrants.  Of  the  70,224  persons  taken  into  custody,  31,103 
were  discharged  by  the  magistrates,  and  35,164  either  summarily  convicted  or  held 
to  bail ;  while  3,957  were  committed  for  trial.  Of  these,  3,091  were  convicted  and 
sentenced,  702  acquitted,  and,  in  164  cases,  either  bills  were  not  found  or  no 
prosecution  took  place.  With  regard  to  the  instruction  of  the  persons  taken  into 
custody,  eighty-nine  had  received  a  superior  education ;  2,299  could  read  and  write 
well;  57,045  could  read  only,  or  read  and  write  imperfectly;  and  10,791  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  Of  the  total  number,  47,421  were  males,  and  22,803 
females ;  362  had  been  convicted  twice,  fifty-five  three  times,  eleven  four  times, 
and  two  five  times,  and  upwards.  The  number  of  felonies  within  the  metro- 
politan police  district,  affecting  property,  amounted  to  16,077,  for  which  2,187 
persons  were  tried  and  convicted.  These  felonies  involved  a  first  loss  of  £71,232; 
but  of  this  sum  £13,688  was  recovered,  leaving  a  total  loss  of  £57,544. 

Of  the  question  respecting  fortifications,  in  which  Lord  Palmerston  had  so 
often  to  make  such  a  fight,  we  gather  the  latest  particulars  from  a  report 
drawn  up  and  presented  to  parliament,  prepared  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jervois, 
K.E.,  Deputy  Director  of  Fortifications,  showing  the  progress  made  in  the  con- 
struction of  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  the  dockyards,  arsenals,  and  naval 
harbours  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  original  estimate  of  1860  has  since  been 
reduced;  and  in  the  schedule  of  the  act  of  1865,  the  total  estimated  cost  was  stated 
at  £6,995,000,  of  which  sum  parliament  had  sanctioned  the  raising  of  £5,150,000 
by  loan ;  and  at  the  end  of  1866,  about  £4,500,000  had  been  expended.  The 
rise  in  the  cost  of  labour  and  of  some  materials,  especially  granite,  and  some 
unforeseen  difficulties  in  foundations  on  the  marshy  soil  of  the  Medway,  will 
account  for  excesses  upon  the  total  estimates,  amounting  to  £152,000  over  the 
sum  stated  in  1865.  An  additional  £25,000  will  also  probably  be  required  for 
experiments  and  other  incidental  expenses ;  and  a  further  sum  of  £35,000  will  be 
required  for  cost  of  lands  and  special  surveys,  in  consequence  of  the  national  survey 
not  having  been  completed ;  but  the  cost  of  these  special  surveys  will  reduce  the 
annual  vote  for  the  national  survey.  A  further  and  much  larger  excess  will  be 
caused  by  the  necessity  of  providing  iron  shields  and  iron-plated  structures  for  sea 
batteries.  Since  the  estimates  were  framed,  great  strides  have  been  made  in  the 
construction  of  armour-plated  ships  and  rifled  ordnance;  and  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  guns  in  many  works  of  sea  defence  should  be  protected  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  capable  of  resisting  the  attack  of  these  modern  inventions.  A 
large  number  of  batteries  have  therefore  been,  or  are  being,  constructed  for  the 
reception  of  iron  shields,  by  means  of  which  alone  this  protection  can  be  afforded. 
In  some  cases,  and  especially  where  batteries  in  very  important  positions  are  liable 
to  attack  by  a  large  force  concentrating  its  fire  upon  one  of  them,  it  is  proposed  to 
adopt  a  wholly  iron-plated  construction.  The  additional  sum  required  for  iron 
shields  and  iron-plated  structures  is  estimated  at  £913,000,  bringing  the  whole 
excess  over  the  estimates  of  1865  up  to  £1,125,000;  but  this,  it  is  considered,  may 
be  reduced  to  £475,000,  by  omitting  the  items  for  Chatham  eastern  defences,  and 
of  the  site  for  a  central  arsenal.  If  the  turrets  and  turn-tables  proposed  by  the 
fortification  and  defence  committees  be  added,  a  further  sum  of  £270,000  will 
have  to  be  provided  in  the  estimates  of  future  years.  Colonel  Jervois  proceeds  to 
give  a  statement  of  the  object  and  nature  of  each  work  proposed,  the  progress  made 
in  its  construction,  the  expenditure  incurred  upon  it,  and  the  probable  sum  for 
which  it  can  be  completed.  In  the  course  of  these  statements,  he  observes  that 
submarine  mines  (torpedoes)  would  be  largely  employed  in  defence  against  naval 
attack.  For  instance,  in  a  case  such  as  that  of  the  Channel  to  Spithead,  these 
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destructive  agents  would  be  placed  between  two  works  in  the  central  part  of  the 
passage,  in  such  a  way  as  to  oblige  an  enemy's  ships  to  pass  close  to  the  forts,  the 
tire  from  which  would  prevent  the  mines  being  removed.  The  mode  of  applying 
torpedoes  in  the  most  effectual  manner  has  been  for  some  time  under  the  con- 
sideration of  a  committee  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose.  This  committee 
has  tried  many  experiments,  the  result  of  which,  in  addition  to  the  experience 
gained  in  the  late  war  in  America,  has  shown  the  great  value  of  submarine  mines 
employed  in  connection  with  forts.  The  arrangements  proposed  are  such,  that 
while  our  own  ships  can  pass  over  the  torpedoes  uninjured,  those  of  an  enemy  could 
be  blown  up.  Colonel  Jervois  describes,  in  their  turn,  the  new  works  for  the 
defence  of  the  Thames.  These  are  about  three  miles  below  Gravesend — viz.,  at 
Coalhouse  Point,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  at  Shornmead  and  Cliffe  Creek, 
on  the  right  bank.  They  are  about  half  completed.  Pending  the  completion  and 
arming  of  these  works,  the  Thames  is  defenceless  against  the  attack  of  an 
iron-clad  ship.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  include  in  the  estimates  an  item 
for  remodelling  the  old  batteries  of  Tilbury  Fort,  opposite  Gravesend,  and 
New  Tavern  Fort,  just  below  the  town.  In  presenting  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  this  report  from  Colonel  Jervois,  General  Sir  J.  F.  Burgoyne  states  that 
the  plans  of  all  these  works  have  been  approved  by  the  fortification  committee, 
appointed  by  the  late  Lord  Herbert,  and  have  been  subsequently  submitted  to  the 
defence  committee  at  the  Horse-Guards,  of  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  is 
president.  Sir  J.  Burgoyne  adds,  for  himself,  that  he  has  visited  the  works  from 
time  to  time  during  their  progress,  and  is  able  to  report  that  they  are  being  carried 
on  satisfactorily,  and  with  every  indication  of  answering  very  effectively  the  objects 
for  which  they  were  designed.  These  objects  were  briefly  described  by  the  royal 
commission  of  1860,  as  the  defence  of  harbours  which  would  afford  important  facili- 
ties to  an  enemy,  and  the  protection  of  vital  points  at  which  he  would  strike. 

According  to  the  latest  decision  of  the  Horse-Guards,  our  troops  are  being 
armed  with  the  Snider  rifle ;  the  old  Enfields  being  altered  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. A  return  of  the  reports  of  General  Hay,  on  the  shooting  at  Hythe  with  the 
above  rifle,  was  made  to  the  House  of  Commons;  from  which  we  learn  that  the 
shooting  of  the  1853  pattern  rifle  was  "very  bad."  In  fact  (writes  General  Hay), 
it  ceases  to  be  an  arm  of  precision  with  the  ammunition  supplied  for  it,  while  that 
of  the  short  rifle  pattern,  1860,  is  good.  "  The  angle  of  elevation,  however,"  adds 
the  general,  "  of  both  descriptions  of  converted  rifles  is  very  much  higher  than  that 
of  the  same  rifles  as  muzzle-loaders — namely,  about  half  a  degree  in  both  cases. 
The  additional  height  of  the  trajectory,  caused  by  this  increase  of  elevation,  is  a 
most  serious  evil  in  a  military  arm — almost  as  great  as  want  of  accuracy.  No 
difficulty  was  experienced,  during  the  trial,  in  extracting  the  cartridge-case  ;  and  the 
breech  arrangements  worked  well."  In  a  subsequent  report,  General  Hay  says  that 
"central  fire-ball  cartridges  made  up  with  a  shorter  or  480-grain  bullet,  called 
pattern  3,  the  shooting  with  the  Snider  breech-loading  long  rifle  at  600  yards, 
is  equal  to,  and  at  800  yards  better  than,  that  of  the  muzzle-loading  long  Enfield 
rifle,  pattern  1853,  with  ordinary  ammunition."  A  few  defects  in  the  weapon  are 
noted ;  but,  adds  the  general,  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  defects  will  be  easily 
overcome  when  the  process  of  manufacture  is  better  understood." 

Sir  Charles  E.  Trevelyan  has  republished,  in  a  pamphlet  (Longmans  and  Co.), 
the  five  letters  on  the  British  army  which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Neius. 
After  referring,  in  his  preface,  to  his  earlier  connection  with  the  subject,  as  having 
conducted  the  military  correspondence  of  the  Treasury,  and  superintended  the 
commissariat  for  many  years,  and  been  called  on  to  assist  the  royal  commission 
on  the  purchase  system  in  1846,  Sir  Charles  refers  to  the  recruiting  system,  the 
true  character  of  which,  he  affirms,  must  be  perceived  before  the  real  position  of 
the  question  can  be  understood.  At  present  men  are  got  into  the  army  by  a 
system  of  swindling ;  and  it  is  of  course  extremely  difficult  to  keep  together  an 
army  which  has  been  acquired  by  practices  utterly  immoral.  "In  1858,  29 
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per  cent,  of  the  army  at  home — 20,360  men  out  of  70,000 — had  their  names 
inserted  in  the  Hue  and  Cry  as  deserters.  Of  these,  18,211,  or  33  per  cent,  of  its 
strength,  were  from  the  line.  In  order  to  prevent  the  army  from  disbanding, 
flogging  was  re-enacted  in  the  Mutiny  Act  of  1859,  and  the  punishment  known  as 
'  branding'  was  directed  to  be  inflicted  with  increased  particularity.  These  severi- 
ties have  diminished  desertion,  but  they  have  also  checked  recruiting."  The 
recruiting  commission  recommended  that  the  scale  of  payment  for  the  purchase  of 
discharges  should  be  considerably  raised.  This,  Sir  Charles  observes,  would  both 
check  recruiting  and  increase  desertion. 

Why,  in  this  case  only,  do  we  steel  our  hearts  against  the  commonest 
humanity,  and  shut  our  eyes  to  the  most  obvious  dictates  of  morality  ?  We  pick 
out  of  the  streets  persons  for  whom  we  are  not  specially  responsible,  to  reclaim 
them  in  reformatories  and  penitentiaries ;  and  ourselves,  through  our  paid  agents, 
corrupt  our  own  young  soldiers,  who  have  the  most  affecting  claims  upon  us  for 
protection  and  help.  Even  our  army  reformers,  who  have  done  so  much  for  the 
soldier  after  he  is  enlisted,  avert  their  eyes  from  the  flagrant  scandals  of  the 
recruiting  system.  Whence  this  gross  inconsistency,  this  strange  anachronism  ? 
If  the  truth  be  not  told  there  can  be  no  amendment;  and  the  truth  is,  that, 
according  to  the  existing  constitution  of  the  army,  the  existing  recruiting  system 
is  necessary  for  our  national  safety.  There  are  but  two  sets  of  motives  by  which 
mankind  is  influenced.  One  appeals  to  their  animal  nature  and  their  fears ;  the 
other,  to  their  human  nature  and  their  hopes.  By  giving  to  soldiers  who  enter 
through  the  ranks  a  share  of  the  military,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  administra- 
tive promotion,  we  could  make  the  army  an  object  of  desire  to  the  whole  of  our 
population,  including  that  largest  and  best  portion  of  it  which  has  been  practically 
excluded  for  more  than  200  years.  The  only  bitter  thing  which  the  mildest  of 
men — the  late  Sir  Robert  Inglis — ever  said  in  parliament,  was  during  the  short 
reign  of  the  railway  king : — "  I  can  admire  an  aristocracy  of  talent ;  I  can  respect 
an  aristocracy  of  rank ;  but  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  is  not  to  be  endured."  The 
army  is  the  last  place  where  this  principle  should  be  in  the  ascendant.  How  much 
longer  will  it  be  permitted  to  obstruct  every  kind  of  improvement  in  that  branch 
of  the  public  service  upon  which  the  preservation  of  all  our  interests  depends  ? 

The  annual  report  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  for  1866,  presents,  in  a 
thick  volume,  a  great  amount  of  interesting  information  on  the  progress  of  rifle- 
shooting  among  the  English  race,  not  only  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  all  over 
the  world ;  and  by  it  we  learn,  that  in  different  parts  of  India,  at  the  antipodes,  in 
Canada,  and  other  of  our  dependencies,  the  "Hythe  position,"  "Wimbledon 
targets,"  "Wimbledon  regulations,"  and  the  other  technicalities — the  jargon 
invented  within  the  last  six  years,  between  Putney  and  Roehampton— were  as 
"household  words."  It  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Calcutta 
Volunteer  Rifles  held  two  prize  meetings  during  the  year;  the  one  at  Barrackpore, 
and  the  other  at  Bailgurriah,  and  competed  with  Enfield  rifles  for  prizes  given  by 
the  Maharajah  of  Burdwan,  the  viceroy,  merchants,  and  other  patrons  of  the 
patriotic  movement :  that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Rifle  Association  held  a  similar 
meeting  in  the  year  at  Sea  Point,  and  competed,  not  only  with  the  Enfield,  but 
with  small  bores ;  the  latter,  however,  without  any  of  the  "  fancy"  sights  which 
have  made  small-bore  shooting  the  amusement  of  the  few  in  this  country,  but 
strictly  as  military  weapons :  that  the  New  South  Wales  Association  held  a  meet- 
ing at  Randrick,  near  Sydney,  when  many  prizes  were  competed  for  with  the  long 
Enfield,  by  volunteers,  and  one  "  all-comers"  match,  with  "  any  rifle ;"  a  second 
meeting  being  held  at  Paddington,  near  Sydney,  when  not  the  least  honoured 
prizes  were  portraits  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales:  that  the  Northern 
India  Association  held  a  meeting,  when  the  regular  service  formed  the  principal 
competitors,  the  others  coming  from  the  Bengal  civil  service  and  the  Punjaub 
police :  that  the  Provincial  Association  of  Nova  Scotia  held  a  meeting  at  Bedford, 
when  volunteers  and  regulars  competed  side  by  side :  that  the  Prince  Edward 
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Island  Association  held  a  meeting  at  Charlotte  Town,  when  the  volunteer  militia 
fired  for  prizes  with  the  long  Enfield ;  that  the  Queensland  Association  held  a 
meeting  at  Brisbane,  when  a  company,  called  by  some  home-loving  Suffolk  men 
the  "Ipswich  Volunteer  Eifles,"  gave  the  best  shots;  and  that  the  Yokohama 
Association  held  a  meeting  at  about  the  same  time  as  our  Wimbledon,  when,  with 
volunteers'  fortune,  the  competitors  first  had  very  wet  weather,  and  afterwards 
had  to  fire  under  a  strong  tropical  sun.  These  facts  show  the  oneness  of  feeling 
existing  among  Englishmen,  spread  though  they  may  be  all  over  the  world.  Of 
the  Wimbledon  gathering  of  1866,  we  learn  that  it  was  in  every  way  a  suc- 
cessful meeting,  the  shooting  being  better,  the  entries  showing  a  great  increase  on 
the  previous  year,  and  the  public  taking  greater  interest  in  the  proceedings,  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  there  was  an  increase  of  nearly  £1,000  on  the  money  taken, 
at  the  doors  over  the  previous  year.  The  Queen's  Prize  Was  more  popular  than 
ever,  the  sum  of  £2,196  10s.  being  received  as  entrance  fees,  being  an  increase  of 
£148  on  the  previous  year.  All  the  prizes  which  the  holders  of  military  rifles 
think  they  have  a  chance  of  winning,  attract  great  numbers  of  entries,  and  are 
very  profitable ;  while  a  loss  is  entailed  by  the  "  Albert,"  which  is  shot  for  by  the 
few  comers  with  the  fancy  rifles.  The  £500  offered  as  the  "  Alexandra"  Prizes  for 
the  Enfield,  attracted  entries  to  the  amount  of  £1,105  10s.  The  "Windmill," 
another  Enfield  competition,  attracted  entries,  for  prizes  amounting  to  £300,  to 
the  sum  of  £577  10s.  The  "Martin's"  Cup,  given  in  honour  of  Sir  William 
Martin  and  his  family,  the  prizes  attached  to  which  only  amounted  to  £50, 
attracted  entries  to  the  amount  of  £174  10s.;  while  the  "Albert"  prizes  of  £620, 
given  to  any  rifles  with  any  sights,  and  which  encourage  only  the  useless  and 
expensive  toy  rifle-shooting,  obtained  only  £597  10s.  in  entrance  fees :  in  other 
words,  was  carried  on  at  a  loss  of  £22  10s.  The  sight  most  in  use  in  this  com- 
petition is  a  spy-hole  behind  the  hammer,  capable  of  being  adjusted  by  very  delicate 
machinery  to  allow  for  the  slightest  change  of  wind.  The  contrivance  is  said  to  be 
hurtful  to  the  sight,  and  the  large  body  of  riflemen  set  their  faces  against 
becoming  "small-bore  men;"  while  military  small-bore  shooting  finds  no  en- 
couragement. 

We  must  say  a  word  about  Greenwich  Hospital  and  school.  In  the  year  1865, 
the  administration  of  Greenwich  Hospital  and  school  was  vested  absolutely  in  the 
Admiralty,  and  the  estimate  for  the  expenditure  of  the  year  1867  has  been  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  The  administration  of  the  Admiralty  in  larger 
matters  has  been  often  challenged  as  wasteful  and  extravagant ;  but  the  very  magni- 
tude of  the  dockyard  transactions  has  made  it  hard  to  bring  home  and  give  exact 
precision  to  the  charge.  The  expenditure  of  Greenwich  Hospital  lies  in  a  nutshell ; 
and  we  have  a  clear  and  complete  guide  to  the  examination  of  it  in  the  report 
of  the  royal  commission  of  1860.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  examine  the 
estimate  of  expenditure,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  1859. 

"The  present  hospital  staff,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Times,  "was  fixed  in  1865, 
and  we  must  assume  that  the  Admiralty  fixed  it  at  a  standard  which  they  con- 
sidered to  be  sufficient,  and  not  more  than  sufficient,  for  the  purposes  of  the  hos- 
pital. It  would  seem  to  a  civilian's  eyes  to  be  excessive.  The  number  of  pensioners 
is  370,  almost  all  of  whom  are  cripples ;  but  the  Admiralty  have  appointed  one 
captain  and  two  lieutenants  to  govern  them,  and  several  medical  officers  to  look 
after  their  health.  It  was  thought  sufficient,  in  the  first  instance,  to  place  at  the 
head  of  the  medical  establishment  a  deputy  inspector-general  of  hospitals,  and  this 
was  the  establishment  which  the  House  of  Commons  last  year  sanctioned.  Since 
then,  the  number  of  pensioners  has  fallen  off;  but  it  is  proposed,  in  this  year's 
estimates  [1867],  to  provide  an  inspector-general  in  addition  to  the  deputy,  and 
without  any  diminution  in  the  rest  of  the  medical  staff.  It  is  also  proposed  to  add 
to  the  salaries,  and,  for  the  first  time,  to  give  allowances  to  the  medical  officers. 
The  result  is,  that  the  cost  of  the  medical  staff,  which  last  year  was  £1,870,  is 
estimated  for  the  current  year  at  £3,208. 
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"The  charge  for  works  and  repairs  at  Greenwich  Hospital  and  school  has 
always  been  very  large.  In  the  year  1859  it  amounted  to  £9,766,  and  had 
averaged  £14,000  a  year  during  the  twenty  previous  years.  The  royal  com- 
missioners of  1860,  appear  to  have  narrowly  investigated  this  large  outlay;  and 
state,  on  the  authority  of  the  inspector  of  works,  that  in  future  years,  even  with 
the  hospital  full,  it  might  safely  be  reduced  to  £5,000  a  year.  During  the  last 
two  years,  three-fifths  of  the  hospital  has  been  empty ;  but  the  charge  for  repairs  last 
year  was  £6,157,  and  for  the  current  year  is  estimated  at  £8,240.  It  would  seem 
that  Admiralty  control  is  not  conducive  to  economy  here. 

"  If  I  am  not  misinformed — I  only  write  from  hearsay  here — a  part  of  this 
large  expenditure  on  works  has  been  incurred  to  meet  the  fancies  of  one  of  the 
lieutenants,  who  required  more  spacious  lodging  accommodation  than  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  award  to  the  lieutenants  of  the  hospital.  I  am  told  that  two  storeys 
have  been  thrown  into  one  to  please  this  gallant  officer,  at  a  cost  to  the  country 
nearly  equal  to  two  years  of  his  salary.  If  this  be  true,  or  approximately  true,  it 
is  nothing  new  in  the  annals  of  the  hospital.  A  naval  officer  appointed  to  the 
hospital  regards  it  as  his  ship ;  and,  as  was  said  before  the  dockyard  commission, 
'  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  go  to  the  naval  yard  ;  he  wants  some  alterations 
made.'  The  report  of  1860  tells  us,  that  in  twenty  years  there  was  spent,  upon  the 
officers'  apartments  alone,  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  £47,500.  It  seems  pretty  clear 
that  the  practice  is  likely  to  continue. 

"  The  total  estimate  for  the  current  year's  expenditure  upon  the  hospital, 
exclusively  of  the  school,  amounts  to  £46,843,  for  a  complement  of  370  pensioners. 
I  cannot,  I  think,  better  analyse  this  expenditure  than  by  throwing  it  into  the 
tabular  form,  which  was  adopted  by  the  royal  commissioners  of  1860,  and  by 
copying  from  page  48  of  their  report,  and  adding  a  line  showing  the  estimated  cost 
for  the  current  year  of  the  Greenwich  pensioner,  compared  with  his  cost  in  former 
years,  and  with  the  cost  of  a  French  pensioner,  in  1848,  at  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides : — 


Cost  to  the    Institution  for   Money 
Allowance,  Food,  Clothinf?,  Medi- 
cines, Nursing,  and  Personal 
Attendance. 

Cost  to  the  Institution  for  Discipline, 
Administration,  and  Expenses 
of  Fabric. 

Total  Cost. 

Invalide  (1848) 
Pensioner  (1805) 
Pensioner  (1859) 
Pensioner  (1867) 

£    s.    d. 
26  11     2 
28  14     4 
30     7     61 
51     7     0 

I    s.     d. 
550 
9     1     3 
29  18     4 
75     5     0 

£      8.      d. 

31  16     2 
37  15     7 
59     6  11 
126  12     0 

"  Now,  sir,  considering  that  the  estimate  for  a  civil  hospital  in  the  coimtry,  is 
£25  to  £30  a  bed  yearly,  and  for  the  most  luxurious  of  our  London  hospitals  not 
more  than  £40  a  bed  yearly,  I  think  that  strong  reason  is  shown  for  questioning 
the  administration  by  the  Admiralty  of  this  great  naval  hospital.  Make  all 
allowances  you  will  for  the  size  of  the  buildings,  and  for  the  money  and  other 
allowances  given  to  the  pensioners,  there  remains  a  residuum  of  costliness  for 
which  the  Admiralty  must  be  held  to  strict  account.  I  have  not  the  means  of 
comparing  it  with  Haslar  and  Netley  hospitals.  It  may  be  that  the  Admiralty 
and  the  War  Office  are  more  successful  there.  But  this  I  know,  that  the  manage- 
ment of  Greenwich  Hospital  is  less  successful  than  that  of  St.  George's  Hospital, 
and  costs  more  than  three  times  as  much.  I  find,  too,  that  the  cost  is  on  the 
increase;  that  the  estimate  of  this  year  exceeds  the  vote  of  last  year  by  £1,100; 
and  that  the  charge  for  the  medical  staff  is  proposed  to  be  augmented  75  per 
cent,  over  that  of  1866. 

"  I  now  turn  to  the  Greenwich  Hospital  school.  The  royal  commissioners  of 
1860  have  entered  most  fully  and  minutely  into  the  expenditure  under  this  head. 
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They  tell  us  that,  in  1821,  there  were  'two  schools,  which  the  Admiralty  of  that 
date,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  threw  into  one.  One  of  them,  called  the  Greenwich 
School,  contained  200  boys ;  and  the  other,  the  Royal  Naval  Asylum,  educated  and 
maintained  600  boys,  and  200  girls.  The  amalgamation  was  a  great  financial 
success,  as  the  cost  of  education  was  reduced  thereby  from  £29  to  £16  10s.  a 
head,  making  a  clear  saving  of  nearly  £7,000  a  year.  In  1860,  the  commissioners 
inform  us  that  the  charge  has  risen  again  to  £29  a  head.  Now,  sir,  if  the 
increase  of  expenditure  represented  nothing  but  improved  education  and  a  larger 
supply  of  the  necessaries  and  proper  conveniences  of  life,  no  one  could  say  a  word 
against  the  Admiralty  for  having  gradually  undone  the  work  of  economy,  which 
Lord  Melville  and  his  Board  effected  in  1822.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  The 
food  of  the  boys  was,  indeed,  in  1859  sufficient ;  and  the  education  of  the  two 
highest  classes  of  the  upper  school  was  admirable ;  but  the  state  of  the  dor- 
mitories was  lamentable,  the  provision  for  health  and  cleanliness  most  inadequate, 
and  the  general  arrangements  deplorably  inferior  to  what  was  found  in  those 
magnificent  institutions,  the  district  union  schools  of  Hanwell,  Sutton,  and  Anerley, 
in  which  the  pauper  children  of  London  and  its  suburbs  are  taught,  maintained, 
and  trained  to  industrial  pursuits,  at  a  charge  varying  from  £13  to  £15  a  year. 
The  commissioners  tell  us  that,  owing  partly  to  mismanagement,  and  partly  to  the 
increased  cost  of  schooling,  the  Admiralty,  in  1841,  found  it  expedient  to  reduce 
the  number  from  1,000  to  800  children,  striking  off  the  list  the  200  girls,  and 
substituting  no  other  provision  for  their  education  or  training — with  what 
unfortunate  results,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  page  37  of  the  report  sets  forth. 
And  they  go  on  to  say — 

" '  We  have  strong  grounds  for  believing  that,  with  efficient  superintendence, 
without  impairing  in  the  least  degree  the  quality  of  the  education,  at  the  same 
time  improving  all  the  sanitary  arrangements,  the  entire  cost  might  be  brought 
within  £18  a  year  for  every  boy.' 

"  And  again — 

" '  The  funds  devoted  to  the  schools  provide  now  an  education  for  800  boys. 
The  same  funds,  more  economically  handled,  might  certainly  educate  1,000, 
perhaps  1,200  boys.' 

"  Yet  the  Admiralty,  unmoved  by  this  exposure,  uninfluenced  by  the  desire  to 
turn  to  the  best  account  the  vast  educational  plant  and  vacant  buildings  they  have 
at  Greenwich,  and  to  atone  for  past  extravagance  by  educating,  without  increased 
outlay,  another  200  boys  and  an  equal  number  of  girls  (all  which,  by  proper  effort, 
was  within  their  power),  have,  without  increasing  the  number  of  the  pupils,  added 
yet  to  the  cost  of  the  education,  and  raised  it  from  £21,500  in  1859,  to  £24,719  in 
1866,  and  propose  for  the  current  year  an  outlay  of  £25,335.  I  leave  these  facts 
to  speak  for  themselves.  To  me,  I  confess,  such  waste  seems  criminal.  It  is  not 
only  money  squandered,  but  education  denied.  If  the  expenditure  of  1859 
sufficed  for  1,200  children,  but  was  employed  on  800  only,  what  are  we  to  say  to 
the  proposed  expenditure  of  1867  ?  It  might  have  reared  for  the  navy  and  the 
merchant  service  1,200  boys,  and  have  provided  at  the  same  time  for  200  girls,  the 
daughters  of  sailors.  It  is  all  squandered  on  800  boys.  I  wonder  that  the  naval 
lord  who  presides  over  naval  education  can  rest  quietly  in  his  bed.  I  wonder  that 
his  dreams  are  not  haunted  by  the  'seamen  slain,  killed,  or  drowned  in  sea 
service,'  who,  under  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Acts,  have  a  right  to  claim  that  their 
'children  be  provided  for,  and  educated  so  far  forth  as  the  hospital  shall  be 
capable  to  receive  them.'  If  the  Admiralty  are  not  equal  to  the  task  of  civil 
and  educational  supervision,  why  do  they  undertake  it  ?  If  they  have  elected  to 
perform  the  duty,  the  blame  is  theirs  if  the  work  be  idly  and  wastefully  done." 

The  different  rate  of  progress  in  England  and  France  is  shown  by  the  recent 
census  of  France,  which  states  that  the  population  of  that  country  has  increased 
1-82  per  cent,  during  1861 — '66;  while  the  increase  in  the  eighty-six  departments — 
excluding  Savoy  and  Nice— in  the  previous  five  years  (1856— '61)  was  1-69  percent. 
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The  increase  of  population  from  1861  to  ]866,  was  therefore  at  the  rate  of  -36  per 
cent,  per  annum.     The  population  of  England  in  the  ten  years,  1851 — '61,  increased 
at  the  rate  of  1-13  per  cent,  per  annum.     The  cause  of  this  comparatively  slow 
rate  of  increase  of  population  in  France  has  recently  been  made  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion by  French  statists.     The  proportion  of  children  to  a  marriage,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  population  of  a  country,  are  regulated  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  age"  at  -which  marriage  is  contracted,  and  by  the  age  of  the  parents  when 
the  children  are  born.     The  mean  age  at  which  marriages  are  first  contracted  in. 
England,  is  25-5  years  for  males,  and  24-3  years  for  females.     In  France  the  mean 
age  of  marriage  is  30'5  years  for  males,  and  26-0  years  for  females;  but  these 
numbers  include  all  the  re-marriages  of  widowers  and  widows,  the  mean  age  at 
which  marriage  is  first  contracted  in  France  being  28-8  years  for  males,  and  24*7 
years    for  females ;    the  bachelors  of  France  marrying  3-3  years  later  than  the 
bachelors  of  England ;  the  marriages  of  spinsters  not  being  much  longer  postponed 
in  France  than  in  England.     The  age  of  majority  in  France  is  twenty-five  years; 
in  England  it  is  twenty-one  years ;  and  it  has  been  remarked,  whether  the  dif- 
ference in  the  age  of  majority  between  the  two  countries  does  not  exercise  a  con- 
siderable influence  with  reference  to  the  mean  age  of  marriage,  the  advanced  age 
of  majority  in  France,  or  of  what  becomes  practically  the  lowest  age  of  marriage, 
having  the  effect  of  retarding  marriage  in  many  cases,  and  partially  accounting 
for  the  comparatively  small  number  of  children  to  a  marriage.     The  French  official 
returns  show,  that  the  proportion  of  births  to  1,000  persons  living,  was  25-87  in 
1853,  26-02  in  1857,  and  26-21  in  1864;  while  in  England,  the  birth-rate  to  1,000 
population,  was  33-27  in  1853,  34--13   in    1857,  and  35-64  in   1864.     The  birth- 
rates in  France  were  highest  in  the  following  departments : — Nord  (Lille) ;  Seine 
(Paris);    Finisterre  (Brest);    Bas  Rhin  (Strasbourg);   Bouches-du-Rhone  (Mar- 
seilles) ;    Loire    (St.   Etienne) ;    Gard    (Nimes) ;    and  Pas-de-Calais  (Boulogne) : 
showing  that  the  restriction  to  the  increase  of  population  appears  to  be  less  where 
industry  and  commerce  are  flourishing.     The  marriage  rate  (persons  married  to 
1,000  living)  in  each  of  the  two  countries,  France  and  England,  was  15-50  and 
17-88  in  1853;  16-34  and  16-52  in  1857 ;    16-32  and   16-28  in  1861;    16-18  and 
16-14  in  1862;  and  15-52  and  17-36  in  1864.     Owing  to  restrictions  in  fecundity 
(number  of  births  to  a  marriage)  in  France,  the  marriage  rate  affords  no  true 
criterion  of  the   condition  and  prospects  of  the  population.     There  are,  on  an 
average,  but  311   children  born  in  wedlock  in  France  to  every  100  marriages; 
whereas,  in  England,  the  proportional  number  is  384.     The  proportion  of  young- 
people  who  marry  before  attaining  the  full  age  of  21,  has  never  been  so  high  in 
England  as  during  the  year  1864;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  widely  this 
practice  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country.     In  Bedfordshire,  18  in  100  men, 
and  28  in  100  women,  who  married,  were  minors.     In  Nottinghamshire,  10  in  100  of 
the  men,  and  22  in  100  of  the  women,  were  minors ;  the  straw-plait  and  lace-manu- 
factures, apparently,  being  the  cause  of  promoting  early  marriages,  by  affording 
employment  to  children  and  to  young  people.     The  smallest  proportions  of  minors 
who  married  were  in  North  Wales,  Northumberland,  Hereford,  and  London.     In 
France,  marriages  are  contracted  early  in  the  departments  of  Herault,  Seine-et- 
Marne,  Aisne,  Eure-et-Loire,  Aude,  Gironde,  Oise,  Seine-et-Oise,  Lot-et-Garonne, 
and  Tarn-et-Garonne.      Late  marriages  are  contracted  in  Ille-et-Vilaine,  Haute 
Pyrenees,  Manche,  Doubs,  Jura,  Basses  Pyrenees,  C6tes-du-Nord,  and  Mayenne. 
Comparative  lateness  of  marriage  in  France  is  not,  however,  always  incompatible 
with  high  rates  of  fecundity,  and,  v ice  versa ;  for,  in  the  departments  of  Ille-et- 
Vilaine  and  C6tes-du-Nord,  where  the  mean  age  at  marriage  is  high,  the  number 
of  legitimate  children  to  a  marriage  is  comparatively  large ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  departments  of  Gironde,  Oise,  Seine-et-Oise,  Lot-et-Garonne,  and 
Tarn-et-Garonne,  where  the  mean  age  at  marriage  is  low,  the  legitimate  births  to 
a  marriage  are  comparatively  few.     The  slow  rate  of  increase  of  population  in 
France,  compared  with  that  of  England,  may,  therefore,  be  chiefly  attributed  to  a 
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low  ratio  of  births,  the  result  of  late  marriages,  and  of  hindrances  to  fecundity. 
Early  marriages  have  the  effect  of  shortening  the  interval  between  generations,  and 
tend  in  that  way  to  increase  the  population.  The  spirit  and  character  of  a  nation 
alone  determine  the  limit  to  its  numbers ;  and  the  increasing  power  and  prosperity 
of  England  and  her  colonies,  resulting  from  a  high  rate  of  increase  of  population, 
have  proved  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine,  "  that  the  increase  of  the  human  race 
should  be  restricted,  so  that  it  may  not  outstrip  the  means  of  subsistence."  The 
proportion  of  deaths  to  1,000  persons  living  in  each  of  the  two  countries — France 
and  England— was  21-96  and  22-88 'in  1853;  23-75  and  21-80  in  1857;  23-18  and 
21-63  in  1861 ;  and  21-72  and  23-86  in  1864.  In  France,  in  1854  and  1855,  the 
deaths  exceeded  the  births.  The  mean  after-lifetime,  or  expectation  of  life  in 
England,  is  40-9  years.  In  France,  it  is  39'7  years. 

A  question  of  necessary  importance  is,  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  sons  of 
the  middle  classes  ?  The  Central  Farmers'  Club  have  discussed  the  important 
topic  of  emigration,  not  for  the  agricultural  labourer,  the  carpenter,  the  black- 
smith, the  wheelwright,  and  artisans  generally,  but  for  young  fellows  of  education 
and  capital — say  sons  of  farmers  ;  and  the  Rev.  E.  Smythies,  of  Hathern  Rectory, 
Loughborough,  undertook  to  tell  such  men  what  is  the  best  part  of  the  world 
for  them  to  go  to  with  £500  or  £1,000 ;  and  what  they  ought  to  do  when  they  get 
there.  Undoubtedly,  emigration  is  becoming  a  subject  of  vast  interest  to  the 
middle  and  upper-middle  classes  in  this  kingdom ;  and  especially  are  there  numbers 
of  tenant-farmers,  and  also  gentlemen  of  independent  means,  with  large  families, 
who  will  be  thankful  to  know  of  some  plan  by  which  active  and  educated  sons 
can  be  established  in  a  useful  and  honourable  position  of  life,  with  a  prospect 
of  fair  income,  a  reasonable  hope  of  laying  something  by  for  old  age,  yet  without 
descending  to  menial  drudgery.  In  fact,  since  Mr.  Smythies  mooted  the  subject, 
he  has  been  overwhelmed  with  letters  of  inquiry  from  persons  of  the  class 
referred  to. 

"  What  should  the  young  emigrant  go  out  to  do  ?"  He  should  invest  his 
capital  and  energies,  replies  the  reverend  gentleman,  not  in  tillage  agriculture, 
not  in  any  trade  or  commerce,  still  less  in  gold  digging ;  but  in  sheep  and  cattlo 
farming  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  pasturage,  on  an  extensive  scale,  can  be 
obtained  with  the  least  possible  employment  of  labour.  The  objection  to  crop 
farming  is  the  exceeding  dearness  of  labour.  Sheep  farming  is  unquestionably 
the  best,  and  produces  the  most  rapid  increase  upon,  the  capital  originally 
invested. 

"  Where  should  the  emigrant  stock-farmer  go  ?"  Mr.  Smythies  considers  that 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  seen  their  best  days  as  outlets  for  emigrants  of 
the  "white-handed"  order.  In  Australia,  sheep  farming  now  requires  the 
command  of  a  large  amount  of  capital ;  and  both  there,  and  in  New  Zealand, 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  the  prevailing  policy  is  to  form  a  population  of 
small  occupiers  living  by  tillage  husbandry.  The  emigrant's  paradise,  according 
to  Mr.  Smythies,  is  the  Argentine  Republic,  comprising  the  immense  alluvial 
plains  lying  south  of  the  great  estuary  of  La  Plata,  and  west  of  the  Uruguay, 
extending  westward  to  the  Cordilleras,  or  the  great  range  of  the  Andes,  and  lying 
between  the  25th  and  35th  degrees  of  south  latitude.  The  climate  is  extremely 
salubrious ;  the  land  level,  free  from  timber,  and  so  good  in  quality  that  it  is 
calculated  that  an  acre  of  it  will  keep  twice  as  many  sheep  as  an  acre  in  Australia. 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  most  southern  province,  has  the  best  sheep  pasturage ;  but  in 
the  north,  on  the  border  of  Brazil,  the  land  is  cheaper.  Mr.  Smythies'  son, 
joining  with  partners,  bought  three  square  leagues  for  £600 ;  and  so  quickly 
does  the  soil  improve  under  grazing  management,  that  £600  worth  of  land  will 
sell  for  £900  in  a  year's  time.  Sheep  vary  in  price,  from  3s.  to  10s.  a  head, 
the  latter  figure  being  the  cost  of  imported  or  well-bred  ones ;  but  a  good  flock 
there  can  be  bought  for  5s.  and  6s.  a  head.  And  on  an  average  "  run,"  a  flock  of 
4,000  ewes,  and  1,000  ewe  lambs,  will,  in  four  years'  time  (according  to  actual 
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experience),  increase  to  33,000  head.  It  is  clear  that  the  utmost  freedom, 
political  and  religious,  is  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  that 
there  is  every  security  for  person  and  property. 

Mr.  Parish,  her  majesty's  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres,  has  sent  home  some 
valuable  information.  He  says — "  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  where 
the  emigrant  is  better  received,  and  better  protected  by  the  laws  of  the  country, 
or  where  there  is  less  invidious  distinction  drawn  between  him  and  the  native  of 
the  country.  *  In  some  parts  you  may  travel  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles 

continuously  over  Englishmen's  land ;  and  invitations  are  being  sent  by  emigrants 
of  every  class  for  their  relatives  to  join  them.  A  steady  progress  is  going  on, 
under  a  liberal  government ;  and  the  tenure  of  land  is  a  great  attraction,  there 
being  no  difficulty  in  buying  land  under  the  system  of  registration,  which  is 
far  more  simple  than  anything  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain."  On  the  frontier, 
where  there  is  some  little  danger  from  the  Indians,  land  can  be  had  for  almost 
nothing;  but  in  well-populated  districts,  the  price  of  the  most  eligible  and 
favourably  situated  land  is  20s.  per  acre,  and  that  land  will  carry  three  sheep 
per  acre. 

Mr.  Hall,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  has  resided  nine  years,  and 
has  a  large  area  of  land,  tells  us  that  as  much  money  was  to  be  made  there  as  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  He  had  purchased  a  great  breadth  of  good  land  at 
6s.  to  20s.  per  acre ;  and  recently  had  given  £150  for  1,500  acres,  which  would  carry 
one-and-a-half  sheep  per  acre.  The  Southdown  was  there  found  the  worst  breed 
to  import ;  the  Eamboulli  and  long-wooled  rams  answering  best.  With  a  flock 
numbering  about  2,000,  the  increase,  in  his  case,  had  been  85  to  90  per  cent,  for 
each  100  ewes. 

Mr.  Smythies  thus  describes  the  mode  of  life  of  his  son  and  partners  in  South 
America.  They  rose  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  turned  the  sheep  out  of  the 
corral,  where  they  had  been  kept  during  the  night ;  and  got  their  horses  lassoed 
and  saddled.  They  breakfasted  at  five.  They  were  employed  up  to  eleven  in 
tending  the  sheep  and  cattle;  which  they  did — as  indeed  everything  was  done  there 
— on  horseback.  By  eleven,  it  was  too  hot  for  the  stock  to  graze,  and  they  were 
then  driven  to  shade  and  water.  Soon  after  eleven  came  dinner.  Their  living 
was  good,  and  seemed  to  "improve  with  every  letter  he  got  from  them."  They  had 
coffee  and  biscuits,  butter  and  milk,  and  sometimes  tea,  for  breakfast.  For  dinner, 
they  had  roast  mutton  and  roast  beef,  potatoes  and  boiled  pumpkins ;  supper  was  of 
the  same  character.  They  had  corn  beef,  prepared  by  a  Scotch  servant.  Bread  they 
did  not  obtain.  After  dinner,  in  accordance  with  the  universal  system  of  the  country, 
they  had  a  siesta,  lasting  two  or  three  hours.  A  little  before  sunset  they  put  their 
sheep  and  cattle  in  the  corrals ;  after  which  they  unsaddled  their  horses,  and  turned 
them  into  a  paddock,  and  then  prepared  for  bed.  Numbers  of  persons  leading 
a  life  of  this  kind  have  made  fortunes  in  a  few  years,  beginning  at  about 
twenty,  and  returning  at  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  of  age.  The  Indians  are 
"  ugly  customers,"  and  on  the  frontiers  are  very  troublesome ;  but  they  have  no 
quarrel  with  Englishmen,  as  a  general  rule ;  avoid  coming  in  contact  with  them, 
and  use  no  fire-arms. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  in  legal  reform.  At  present,  nothing  in  our  legis- 
lation is  more  unjust  to  a  special  class,  and  more  detrimental  to  personal  character, 
than  the  law  which  makes  newspaper  proprietors  answerable  for  any  libellous 
statements  which  they  may  publish  in  bond,  fide  reports  of  public  meetings.  So 
general  is  the  ignorance  of  the  public  respecting  the  legal  responsibilities  of 
journalism,  that  most  readers  of  the  daily  papers  will,  even  at  this  date,  learn  with 
astonishment  that  the  privilege  which  covers  substantially  truthful  reports  of  pro- 
ceedings in  courts  of  law,  does  not  extend  to  any  of  the  other  public  meetings  at 
which  the  interests  of  the  country,  the  pecuniary  expenditure  of  corporations,  or 
the  affairs  of  great  proprietaries,  are  openly  discussed  in  the  hearing  of  all  who 
like  to  pass  through  open  doors  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  the  speakers.  Par- 
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liamentary,  municipal,  and  political  meetings ;  municipal  council  meetings ;  local 
commissioners'  meetings,  and  meetings  of  poor-law  guardians ;  vestry  meetings ; 
meetings  of  magistrates ;  county,  borough,  and  parish  meetings ;  meetings  of  public 
charities  and  institutions ;  meetings  for  benevolent,  educational,  reformatory,  and 
religious  purposes ;  meetings  to  promote  political,  legal,  and  social  reforms  and 
improvements;  meetings  of  mechanics'  institutes,  literary,  and  other  public  socie- 
ties ;  public  lectures ;  meetings  of  railway  proprietors,  and  of  banking  and  other 
joint-stock  companies — these  are  amongst  the  assemblies  which  journalism  is 
required  to  report ;  and,  under  the  existing  law,  may  report  only  at  its  own  peril. 
Any  one  of  these  assemblies  may  be  productive  of  occurrences  concerning  which  it 
is  of  the  highest  moment  that  the  public  should  be  accurately  informed :  it  may  be 
held  with  open  doors ;  the  press  may  have  been  invited  to  report  its  proceedings ; 
every  speaker  may  have  come  to  the  meeting  with  the  full  knowledge  that  his 
words  would  be  published ;  the  speeches  may  concern  matters  about  which  the 
reporters  have  no  special  knowledge  by  which  they  could  measure  the  veracity  of 
the  speaker ;  and  yet,  if  they  give  currency  to  a  libellous  utterance,  they  are  liable 
to  punishment.  No  one  would  read  a  morning  paper  which  omitted  to  report  the 
speeches  made  by  our  principal  speakers  at  political  assemblies ;  no  sane  person 
accepts  the  statements  made  in  the  report  of  a  speech  on  the  authority  of  the 
journalist  who  reported  it,  or  the  journalist  who  published  it :  the  statements,  be 
they  true  or  false,  wise  or  foolish,  are  accepted  as  the  speaker's  words ;  and  so  far 
as  they  may  savour  of  immorality,  the  speaker  is  condemned  by  the  moral  sense  of 
the  country.  But  whilst  common  sense  and  public  opinion  thus  concur  in  regard- 
ing the  printed  words  of  a  report,  the  law  fastens  the  penal  consequences  of  its 
libellous  utterances  on  the  reporter,  and  allows  the  guilty  speaker  to  go  scot  free. 
This  system  of  whipping  the  innocent  for  the  offences  of  the  guilty  acts  injuriously 
in  two  different  ways.  By  inducing  journalists  to  be  more  anxious  for  their  own 
personal  safety  than  zealous  for  the  information  of  their  readers,  it  lessens  the 
number  and  effectiveness  of  the  safeguards  which  perfect  publicity  affords  to 
private  character  against  the  influence  of  calumnious  tongues.  By  inspiring- 
speakers  with  a  sense  of  irresponsibility,  it  renders  them  reckless. 

Another  question  rising  up  is  that  of  criminal  convictions.  As  recently 
as  1856  or  1857,  convicts,  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  enjoyed  practical 
mitigations  of  their  punishment  on  three  important  points.  The  labour  to  which 
they  were  put,  in  itself  not  immoderate,  was  lightened  by  its  interesting  nature, 
and  the  prospect  which  it  carried  of  pecuniary  profit.  The  culprits  were  engaged 
in  industrial  occupations,  which  often  taught  them  some  handicraft,  and  for  success 
in  which  they  were  liberally  rewarded.  Then  the  mere  imprisonment  had  come  to 
represent  "  a  period  of  contemplative  seclusion,"  varied  by  cheerful  work,  during- 
which  time  the  convict  was  placed  upon  a  dietary  so  good  and  plentiful,  that  he 
fared  better  than  any  honest  neighbours  of  his  own  class.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for 
the  duration  of  the  penalty  was  shortened  by  an  extraordinary  interpretation  of 
the  law.  A  sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  life  did  not  mean  penal  servitude  for 
life,  nor  anything  like  it.  It  meant,  at  the  outside,  such  a  confinement  as  we  have 
been  describing  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  and  was  often  not  extended  beyond 
eight.  If  the  seclusion  was  found  to  be  unfavourable  to  an  offender's  health,  he 
was  frequently  released  after  a  few  months'  detention ;  and  Mr.  Measor  relates  the 
case  of  a  convict  who,  having  been  sentenced  to  life  servitude  for  a  crime  equiva- 
lent to  wilful  murder,  was  liberated  in  less  than  three  years,  and  allowed  to  return 
in  comfort  to  his  usual  occupation  in  the  place  where  his  crime  was  committed. 
Good  food,  therefore,  pleasant  employment,  and  speedy  release,  were  all  in  prospect 
to  modify  the  terrible  sentence  of  servitude  for  life;  and  Mr.  Measor  informs  us 
that,  according  to  the  ideas  of  those  days,  anything  like  severity  of  treatment  or 
labour  was  regarded  as  actually  detracting  from  the  efficiency,  and  destroying  the 
ends,  of  punishment  itself.  No  wonder  that  the  "  mistaken  public  feeling"  which 
produced  such  a  system  was  found  rather  damaging  to  the  interests  of  the  public. 
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There  was  nothing  in  punishment  to  deter  a  ruffian  from  crime ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  honest  men  were  garotted,  while  thieves  were  thought  to  be 
reclaimed. 

On  every  one  of  these  points,  however,  a  change  has  come  over  our  practice. 
The  hard  labour  of  a  convict  is  now  really  hard  labour ;  not  a  pleasant  industrial 
occupation,  but  toilsome,  dreary  work,  without  hope  or  beguilement.  Instead  of 
making  ladies'  shoes  or  fancy  baskets,  with  a  share  in  the  profits,  the  criminal  is 
now  put  to  crank,  shot  drill,  or  the  monotonous  strain  of  the  treadwheel.  Instead 
of  retiring  to  a  comfortable  cell  after  his  day's  toil,  he  finds  nothing  but  a  wooden 
bed  with  a  wooden  pillow;  and  to  this  painful  life  there  is  no  visible  end. 
Formerly,  the  life  sentence  of  a  convict  could  be  "  brought  under  the  consideration" 
of  the  Home  Secretary,  after  ten  years  had  elapsed,  and  in  cases  of  illness  much 
earlier.  Now  the  time  has  been  extended  from  ten  years  to  twelve,  and  from  twelve 
to  twenty — that  is  to  say,  no  proposal  for  the  mitigation  of  such  a  sentence  can 
be  so  much  as  entertained  until  twenty  years  of  penal  servitude  have  been 
endured.  Truly,  the  punishment  has  been  "greatly  intensified."  Mr.  Measor 
calculates,  indeed,  that  the  practical  severity  of  the  sentence  has,  within  the  space 
of  a  few  years,  been  "  multiplied  threefold ;"  nor  should  we  be  much  disposed,  after 
his  explanations,  to  question  the  conclusion.  Under  the  old  system,  a  life-sen- 
tenced prisoner  was  sent  upon  an  "  enlivening  passage"  to  Western  Australia  or 
Eermuda,  with  nothing  to  do  on  the  voyage,  and  with  light  work,  liberal  rations, 
and  attractive  prospects  awaiting  him  at  the  place  of  his  destination.  After 
serving,  not  his  time,  but  only  a  fraction  of  it,  "  under  the  lax  discipline  of  a 
colonial  prison,  with  the  privileges  of  rum  and  tobacco,"  he  returned  home  by 
another  pleasant  sea-trip  with  a  "  small  fortune" — £20,  £30,  or  £40,  earned  in  gaol. 
That  was  the  old  system  in  practice ;  and  certainly  the  new  system,  with  its 
grinding  toil,  its  meagre  diet,  and  its  painful  lodging  protracted  through  inter- 
minable years,  may  fairly  enough  be  described  as  three  times  as  bad. 

But  now,  says  the  Times,  in  an  able  leader,  though  we  admit  the  force  of  the 
contrast  presented  to  us,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  balance,  as  struck  by  Mr.  Measor 
against  the  advantages  of  the  offender,  we  must  needs  ask  whether  the  present 
system  can  be  justly  characterised  as  a  second  "extreme?"  The  old  system  was 
undoubtedly  an  extreme.  To  hold  that  servitude  for  life  should  mean  servitude  for 
eight  or  ten  years  ;  that  hard  labour  should  mean  light  labour ;  and  that  penalty  for 
crime  should  bring  a  better  lot  with  it  than  honest  work — these  opinions  were 
beyond  question  extravagant.  They  only  need  stating  to  be  recognised  as 
extravagant  now.  But  is  it  equally  true  to  say  that  our  present  practice  is  extra- 
vagantly severe,  because  penal  servitude  for  life  really  means  little  short  of  penal 
servitude  for  life ;  because  the  hard  labour  enjoined  by  the  law  is  really  hard  labour ; 
and  because  the  lot  of  a  criminal  is  really  painful?  Are  we  not  rather  now 
getting  to  the  simple  truth  and  reality  of  things  ?  Of  what  use  is  it,  for  the  purposes 
of  argument,  to  prove  that  a  sentence  of  life  servitude  is  now  three  times  as  severe 
as  it  used  to  be,  if  the  former  practice  offers  no  true  standard  of  comparison  ?  It 
appears  to  us  that  our  present  system  deals  with  realities  as  it  ought  to  do  ;  and  that 
if  any  modifications  are  required  in  consequence,  they  should  be  left  to  the  judge. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  sentences  should  imply  what  they  profess  to 
imply,  instead  of  being  empty  words.  Penal  servitude  should  be  actually  penal 
servitude ;  and  if  it  means  so  much  more  now  than  it  did  formerly,  that  would 
be  simply  a  reason  for  measuring  its  duration  accordingly.  No  doubt,  if  a 
convict  under  a  life  sentence  was  adequately  punished  by  the  system  of  1856, 
he  would  be  more  than  adequately  punished  now ;  but  that  is  for  a  court  to 
consider.  We  cannot  regard  our  system  of  criminal  treatment  as  carried  to  an 
extreme,  simply  because  it  treats  criminals  as  criminals,  and  executes  the  original 
sentence. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE   EASTERN   QUESTION. 

IN  foreign   affairs    Lord   Palmerston's   Eastern  policy  seems    on    the    point    of 
expiring. 

Widlst  the  greater  or  less  extension  of  suffrage  engrosses  the  public  mind  in 
England,  events  are  silently  working  in  tho  east  of  Europe,  and  preparing  vast 
changes. 

The  history  of  mankind  consists,  in  great  part,  of  struggles  between  races. 
After  the  struggle  comes  the  victory  of  one  over  the  other.  A  settlement  is  made, 
and  the  same  process  is  repeated. 

It  is  useless  to  inquire  in  what  proportions  force  and  intelligence  enter  into 
the  required  superiority.  It  is  compounded  of  both,  as  momentum  is  formed  by 
weight  and  velocity  multiplied. 

In  most  cases  this  natural  superiority,  once  vanquished,  never  rises  again  to 
its  old  eminence.  So  have  perished  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Roman  greatness.  So 
finishes,  before  our  eyes,  the  once  mighty  Turkish  empire. 

But  this  is  not  always  so.  In  the  great  designs  of  Providence  some  nation- 
alities do  rise  again,  and  obtain  a  wide  influence  over  the  world.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  Greeks  in  our  day. 

But  where  is  their  power  to  be  found  ?  Not  certainly  in  the  small  kingdom 
of  that  name,  with  its  illustrious  but  diminutive  capital.  No ;  we  find  Hellenic 
intelligence  and  national  feeling  in  the  counting-houses  of  British  merchants ;  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  at  Marseilles  and  Smyrna.  Nay,  it  would  be  a 
curious  problem  to  ascertain  in  what  proportion  it  directs  the  affairs  of  Con- 
stantinople itself. 

We  cannot  go  back  to  the  ardent  sympathy  for  the  Hellenic  cause  which  sent 
men  and  money  to  the  shores  of  Greece  forty  years  ago,  and  which  triumphed  at 
Navarino.  But,  subjecting  men  and  things  to  the  most  practical  analysis,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  the  talent,  the  enterprise,  or  the  lucid  intellect  of  many  Hellenes. 

So  that,  in  our  day,  an  ancient  civilisation,  entwined  with  the  recollections  of 
classic  education,  is  corning  up  once  again  to  the  surface.  The  second  half  of  our 
century  has  seen  one  great  task  accomplished  in  the  unity  and  independence  of 
Italy.  It  is  probably  destined  to  witness  the  accomplishment  of  a  greater  change, 
in  the  establishment  of  an  Hellenic  empire  at  Constantinople.  For,  when  intel- 
ligence, wealth,  and  patriotism  all  work  together,  their  triumph  over  comparative 
barbarism  can  only  be  a  question  of  time ;  and  neither  the  efforts  of  cabinets  nor 
armies  can,  in  the  long  run,  prevent  its  realisation. 

Who  will  rejoice  at,  who  will  dread,  this  inevitable  march  of  time? 
In  the  first  category  must  be  included  friends  to  humanity  and  justice  ;  for  the 
inner  portions  of  the  Turkish  empire  can  never  become  civilised,  in  the  European 
sense  of  the  word.  The  traditions  and  practice  of  Islam  alike  preclude  it.  This 
is  the  moral  obstacle.  A  physical  one,  of  scarcely  less  moment,  is  the  loose  con- 
stitution of  the  sultan's  power,  founded  on  Oriental  tradition,  which  makes  the 
local  governors  all  but  independent  of  their  sovereign.  Hence  the  empire  is  really 
governed  by  satraps,  who  are  irresistibly  tempted  to  be  merciless  and  exacting. 
Hence  flows  a  permanent  stream  of  misgovernment  from  each  local  centre.  Turkish 
bond-holders,  and  a  few  politicians  who  follow,  in  a  servile  manner,  the  opinions  of 
two  great  public  men,  not  considering  the  changeful  tide  of  circumstances — these 
will  regret  the  downfall  of  Turkish  dominion. 

Two  solutions  are  possible.     The  boldest  and  best  would  be,  to  transfer  the 
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seat  of  the  Hellenic  government  to  Constantinople,  and,  with  that,  all  the  European 
dominions  of  the  sultan  would  form  part  of  the  new  empire ;  or  a  federation  of 
Hellenes  might  be  formed,  but  still  with  the  city  of  Constantine  as  its  centre  of 
government. 

Such  is  the  pleading  of  the  friends  of  Greece.  Unfortunately,  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  question.  Eussia  will  have  something  to  say  on  the  subject. 

The  Journal,  de  St.  Petersbourg,  of  the  14th  March,  1867,  publishes  the 
following  letters  and  despatches,  which  are  prefaced  thus  : — 

"  We  are  able  to  publish  the  following  documents.  They  date  from  1860. 
At  that  time,  the  situation  of  Turkey  was  such  as  to  foretel  a  crisis.  The  Hatti- 
Homnayoun  of  1856,  which  emanated  from  the  initiative  of  the  sultan,  and  was 
sanctioned  by  Europe,  had  awoke  among  the  Christians  hopes  that  were  not  realised. 
The  more  those  hopes  had  been  strong,  the  more  painful  was  their  deception,  when 
they  were  convinced  that  no  serious  improvement  was  to  be  expected  from  it.  The 
abundant  information  the  imperial  government  was  receiving  from  all  parts  of 
Turkey,  had  prompted  it  to  propose  to  the  great  powers  an  entente  between  them 
and  the  Porte,  in  view  of  proceeding  to  a  collective  inquiry  upon  the  real  state  of 
affairs.  Prince  Gortchacow  wrote  the  following  letters  and  despatches,  to  that 
effect,  to  the  representatives  of  his  majesty  the  emperor  at  London  and  Paris : — 

'"1.  Extract  from  a  Letter  from  His  Excellency  Prince  Gortchacow  to  His 
Excellency  Baron  Brunnow,  dated  from  St.  Petersburgh,  April  29th  (May 
8th),  1860. 

"  '  We  calmly  wait  for  the  answers  of  the  great  Courts  relative  to  the  Eastern 
question.  Whatever  they  might  be,  we  have  the  conviction  of  having  fulfilled  a 
duty  of  humanity  and  of  political  foreseeing.  Our  admonitions  are  not  based 
upon  vague  information,  nor  upon  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  situation.  It  is 
us  only  who  know  the  sum  of  efforts  and  sacrifices  we  have  made,  and  are  still 
making,  to  prevent  the  exploding  of  the  despair  of  the  Christian  population. 
If  Europe  is  wise,  she  will  take  the  proper  steps.  I  have  only  touched  the  main 
point  of  the  question  in  our  communications.  As  to  the  forms,  we  shall  accept  all 
that  will  render  more  acceptable  to  the  sultan  the  collective  action  of  the  great 
powers,  if  such  action  is  resorted  to,  provided  the  fundamental  ideas  remain 
identical.  It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  humiliate  the  Ottoman  government,  or 
to  create  for  it  new  embarrassments  by  rendering  public  an  European  condemna- 
tion. We  wish  to  save  it  from  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  its  errors  and 
blindness.  I  am  aware  that,  if  the  details  of  Europe's  intervention  were  known, 
the  explosion  could  be  possibly  hastened.  We  shall  avoid  the  publicity  of  those 
details.  However,  we  think  that  the  fact  alone  of  Europe  resolutely  concerning 
herself  about  their  condition — a  fact  which,  in  principle,  cannot  be  concealed — 
would  be  a  check  against  a  rising  to  arms,  and  a  motive  to  induce  them  to  endure 
their  wrongs  a  little  longer.' 


" '  2.  Letter  from  Prince  Gortchacow  to  Count  Kisselew,  Ambassador  at  Paris, 
dated  from  St.  Petersburgh,  May  12th  (24th},  1860. 

"'The  earnestness  with  which  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs  has 
received  our  overtures,  is  a  proof  of  good-will  that  we  have  duly  appreciated. 

" '  However,  we  were  sure  that  the  urgent  necessity  of  our  step  could  not 
escape  a  mind  so  deeply  affected  with  the  dangers  menacing  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment, and  with  the  imprudent  way  it  increases  them  by  the  course  it  has  adopted : 
we  could  therefore  suppose  that,  by  calling  the  attention  of  Europe  to  the  gravity 
of  that  situation,  we  were  evoking  even  the  recollections  of  M.  Thouvenel.  I  shall 
not  revert  to  the  condition  I  have  developed  in  the  despatch  you  will  receive  to- 
day ;  you  will  read  it  to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  give  him  a  copy  of  it, 
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should  lie  wish  for  it.  I  hope  that  he  will  be  convinced,  first,  that  a  prolongated 
carelessness  of  Europe  could  become  a  crime  against  the  general  peace  (un  crime  de 
lese-paix  generate) ;  secondly,  that  the  existence  of  the  Ottoman  government, 
menaced  on  account  of  the  unbearable  existence  of  the  Christians,  occasioned  by  its 
acts,  can  be  preserved  but  by  severely  punishing  the  guilty  persons,  and  by 
following  a  more  humane  conduct  towards  the  Christian  population.  I  repeat 
that  we  do  not  aim  at  any  exclusive  interest  for  Eussia :  our  wish  is  to  preserve 
Europe  from  the  eventual  danger  of  a  general  conflagration  ;  for  that  purpose,  we 
openly  invite  her  to  co-operate  with  us  in  a  task  that  no  power  could  honourably 
decline  as  being  alien  to  its  feelings  and  principles.  What  we  said  to  France  on 
that  subject  we  also  said  to  England,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  No  Court  could  take 
into  consideration  confidences  showing  any  partiality  whatever.  You  will  have 
noticed  that  in  my  despatch,  although  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  heart  of  the 
question,  we  do  not  adhere  to  any  programme :  and  that  we  are  ready  to  adopt 
any  form  likely  to  ensure  success  without  wounding  any  susceptibilities.  Duty 
commands  us,  however,  not  to  lose  sight  of  an  important  circumstance — I  mean, 
that  the  desire  of  conciliating  all  ought  not  to  be  pushed  to  extremities,  and  to 
such  an  extent  that  Europe  could  jeopardise  the  advantages  of  the  action  to  which 
we  invite  her.  Here  time  is  not  our  auxiliar}' ;  our  opinion  is,  that  every  illusion 
on  that  subject  would  be  dangerous.  You  are  already  aware  that  none  of  the 
powers  we  have  applied  to  have  objected  to  the  inquiry.  According  to  an  indirect 
advice,  the  Porte  alone  has  instructed  Vefik  Pacha  to  protest.  One  of  the  docu- 
ments hereby  annexed,  will  show  you  what  I  wrote  on  that  subject  to  Prince 
Lobanow.  We  persist  in  our  belief  that  an  inquiry,  with  the  concurrence  of 
Europe,  would  benefit  the  Porte.  It  is  only  in  such  a  character  that  it  would  give 
a  guarantee  to  the  Christian  population ;  that  it  would  tend  to  calm  their 
agitation.  We  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  instruct  the  representatives  of 
the  great  Courts  at  Constantinople  to  discuss  that  question  with  the  Ottoman 
government,  by  upholding  the  considerations  which  are  to  its  advantage.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  say  that  all  the  information  we  have  received  is  of  a  mathematical 
exactness.  Moreover,  we  should  be  delighted  to  be  convinced  it  possesses  no 
foundation  whatever ;  that  would  rehabilitate  the  Ottoman  government,  reassure 
our  conscience,  and  dissipate  our  political  pre-occupations ;  but  such  a  proof  can 
issue  but  from  an  European  inquiry  conscientiously  made.  As  it  is  a  question  of 
facts,  the  contrary  evidence  ought  to  result  from  an  examination  made  on  the 
spot ;  and  no  cleverness  could  react  against  the  convictions  borne  from  such 
an  examination.  Moreover,  the  starting-point  of  our  step  lies  upon  numerous  and 
painful  informations  that  have  been  accumulating  in  our  archives  for  some  months. 
We  are  more  interested  than  any  other  power  in  ascertaining  if  that  starting-point 
is  true  or  false.  We  have  delayed,  as  long  as  possible,  overtures  the  gravity  of 
which  we  fully  understand.  We  began  by  forwarding  to  the  Ottoman  government 
the  text  of  the  deplorable  informations  we  were  receiving ;  we  earnestly  solicited 
the  Porte  herself  to  meet  that  emergency  in  her  own  interest.  We  did  not  conceal 
from  her  the  danger  she  was  incurring.  All  that  has  had  no  other  result  than 
indefinite  and  illusory  promises ;  and,  finally,  the  nomination  of  a  commissioner, 
appointed  two  months  ago,  who  had  not  left  Constantinople  at  the  date  of  our 
latest  advices.  Prince  Lobanow  speaks  to  us  in  the  highest  terms  of  that  com- 
missioner, Soliman  Pacha ;  but  he  has  not  yet  received  any  instructions,  and  brings 
to  his  task  the  tribute  only  of  his  good  personal  disposition.  Meantime,  from 
information  received  from  several  points,  we  had  learnt  that  the  nullity  of  the 
results  obtained,  and  the  aggravation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Christian  populations, 
were  endangering  the  efficaciousness  of  all  my  own  efforts,  and  of  those  of  our 
consular  agents,  in  view  to  dispose  the  Christians  to  have  patience  a  little  longer. 
We  learnt,  also,  that  an  explosion  was  imminent.  Then  I  felt  myself  at  my  wits' 
end  (au  bout  de  mon  latin) ;  and  made  to  Europe  the  overtures  you  know. 

" '  M.  de  Thouvenel  wishes  it  should  be  well  known  at  St.  Petersburgh,  that 
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France  and  Eussia  were  sure  of  being  accused  of  aiming  at  working  the  Forte's 
embarrassments  to  agitate  the  East.     Be  good  enough   to  tell  his  excellency  that 
we  accept  the  challenge  for  our  own  part ;  and  that  if  the  remembrance  of  the 
policy  the  imperial  cabinet  has  followed  for  four  years  is  not  sufficient  to  answer 
the  accusation,  we  readily  leave  ourselves  to  the  evidence  of  the  future.     However, 
the  apprehension  of  such  an  accusation  cannot  prevent  us  from  fulfilling  what  we 
deem  our  duty,  both  as  a  Christian  power  and  as  a  power  interested  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  general  peace.     Moreover,  the  policy  M.  Thouvenel  is  speaking  of, 
is  the  one  which  we  have  adopted,  and  which  we  intend  to  persevere  in  ;  that  is  to 
say,  we  shall  confine  ourselves,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  common  action,  should 
we  in  the  execution  fail  to  fulfil  immediately  all  the  minor  conditions  in  the 
programme  sketched  at  St.  Petersburgh.     By  referring  to  that  programme,  M.  de 
Thouvenel  will  see  that  it  is  conceived  in  general  terms.     We  have   perfectly 
understood  that  the  details  could  issue  only  from  deliberations  taken  in  concert 
with  the  Porte,  and  brought  to  maturity.     Our  initiative  was  answering  an  urgent 
question.     The  aim  was  to  persuade  the  great  powers  to  take  into  consideration, 
in  common  with  the  Porte,  the  condition  of  the  Christians,  in  order  to  avoid  an 
explosion  much  feared ;  and  that  the  first  step  in  that  direction  ought  to  be  fin 
European  inquiry.    Europe  herself  would  judge,  from  the  results  of  that  inquiry,  if  it 
was  possible  to  take  any  further  steps,  or  if  it  was  wise  to  act  upon  the  Ottoman 
government  to  induce  it  to  give,  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  tranquillity, 
guarantees  which  the  actual    state  of  things  does  not   afford   to   the    Christian 
population.     This  second  part  of  the  programme  necessarily  belongs  to  time  and 
to  matured  reflection.     I   have  just    been  interrupted    by  Sir  John    Crampton, 
who  has  come  officially  to  inform  me,  that  his  government  gives  its  assent  to  an 
European    inquiry,    and    who    told    me   that   Sir   Henry   Bulwer   had  received 
instructions  to  that  effect.     He  added,  that  Lord  John  Russell  did  not  pronounce 
himself  upon  the  first  and  third  propositions  of  our  circular,  because  the  ulterior  steps 
to  take  in  that  question  ought  necessarily  to  depend  upon  the  results  of  the  inquiry. 
Sir  John  Crampton  has   observed,   besides,  that  the  projected  inquiry  being  to 
embrace  three  provinces,  it  would  be  difficult  to  associate  with  it  the  consul  of  only 
one  locality ;  and  that    it   would   be  more  practicable,    perhaps,   to    delegate   a 
commissioner,  who,  following  the  commission  on  every  spot,  should  receive  the 
evidence  of  the  consul  there  ;  and  would  thus  be  able  to  perfectly  know  the  whole 
of  the  inquiry.     Sir  John  put  forward  that  suggestion  as  his  own :  I  told  him 
I  shared  his  opinion  as  to  the  practical  purpose,  and  that  we  should  not  at  all 
decline  to  adopt  it,  inasmuch  as  the  Prussian  government  had  informed  us  of  its 
intention  of  entrusting  the  inquiry  to  a  special  commissioner.     I  apprise  you  of 
the  assent  of  the  British  cabinet  through  the  telegraph ;  and  I  resume  my  dictation. 
In  recalling  to  my  memory  M.  Thouvenel's  letter,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have 
treated  every  point  of  it ;  and  that  I  can  confine  myself  to  pray  you  to  assure  his 
excellency  that  we  set  a  high  value  on  an  intimate  entente  between  M.  de  Lavalette 
and  Prince  Lobanow  ;  and  that  we  are  much  satisfied  with  the  instructions  given 
to  that  effect  to  the  French  ambassador  at  the  Porte.     The  essential  point — I 
cannot  repeat  it  too  much — is  that  we  should  not  be  forestalled  by  events  ;  I  am 
sure  he  will  see  in  it  an  additional  reason  for  accelerating  the  common  action  of 
Europe. — Receive,'  &c. 

" '  3.  Despatch  of  Prince  Gortchacow  to  Count  Kisselew,  Russian  Ambassador 
at  Paris,  dated  May  12th  (24th),  1860. 

"'His  majesty  the  emperor  has  read  with  a  high  interest  the  communication 
the  Duke  of  Montebello  had  been  instructed  to  make  to  the  imperial  cabinet,  in 
the  name  of  the  French  government,  in  consequence  of  your  overtures  relative  to 
the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  We  have  seen  with  satisfaction 
that,  in  the  despatch  M.  de  Thouvenel  has  addressed  to  the  ambassador  of  France 
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at  Constantinople,  the  Tuileries  cabinet  recognises,  as  we  do,  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  and  the  urgency  of  remedying  it  both  quickly  and  efficaciously.  That 
conviction  had  been  imparted  to  us  by  two  orders  of  ideas,  which,  according  to  our 
opinion,  ought  not  to  be  separated  in  the  judgment  which  the  great  European 
powers  interested  in  the  peace  of  the  East  must  arrive  at.  The  first  is  the 
preservation  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  would  be  greatly  shaken  by  the 
internal  crisis  represented  as  imminent  by  all  our  information.  The  second  is 
the  sympathy  we  entertain  for  the  Christian  population.  In  the  want  of  a  well- 
being  and  of  a  prosperity,  that  can  replace  but  gradually  their  actual  state,  they 
ought  to  possess  conditions  of  a  tolerable  existence ;  and  those  conditions  seem  to 
us  even  essential  to  the  security  of  the  Porte  herself.  For  it  is  evident  that  the 
only  means  the  Turkish  government  has  of  avoiding  the  dangers  of  its  situation,  is 
to  gain  the  loyalty  of  its  Christian  subjects  by  bonds  of  kindness  and  gratitude, 
instead  of  feeding  and  envenoming  the  passions  excited  in  both  camps  by  the 
prolongation  of  abuses  which  are  inherent  to  the  actual  state  of  things.  We  think 
that  the  same  conviction  was  shared  by  all  the  cabinets,  when,  in  1856,  they  took 
notice,  while  admitting  its  high  value,  of  the  Hatti-Houmayoun,  the  initiative  of 
the  sultan,  granted  to  his  Christian  subjects.  That  concession  was  both  meeting 
an  European  interest  of  the  first  order,  because  the  general  peace  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  tranquillity  of  the  East ;  and  it  gained  the  good-will  of  the 
great  powers  in  behalf  of  the  Porte,  which  can  but  benefit  from  the  prosperity  of 
the  population  over  whom  she  rules.  It  seems  to  us  that  that  twofold  feeling  gave 
to  the  great  powers  the  right,  and  imposed  upon  them  the  duty,  of  insisting  on 
the  promises  contained  in  that  act  being  fulfilled.  And  in  order  to  impart  to  that 
persistence  the  necessary  character  and  the  required  efficaciousness,  we  thought  it 
was  desirable  it  should  be  exerted  collectively,  and  with  such  an  unanimity  as  to 
set  off  the  whole  value  pertaining  to  it,  for  the  sake  both  of  the  Porte  and  of  the 
general  security  of  Europe.  Such  is  the  animus  of  the  overtures  we  have  made 
to  the  Courts  of  Berlin,  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna.  We  sincerely  congratulate 
ourselves  at  our  intention  being  appreciated  by  the  French  government.  The 
question,  such  as  we  look  at  it,  and  such  as  we  have  put  it,  has  three  distinct 
faces — the  fundamental  part,  the  form,  the  urgency.  As  to  the  first,  M.  de 
Thouvenel  perfectly  understands  the  source  of  the  evils  to  be  cured.  Undoubtedly, 
the  immediate  redress  of  the  abuses  of  authority  and  of  the  individual  denials  of 
justice  which  the  Christians  complain  of,  and  the  exemplary  punishment  of  the 
guilty  parties,  are  the  first  points  to  be  met.  But  the  situation  is  serious  enough 
to  claim  organic  measures,  such  as  those  M.  de  Thouvenel  has  delineated  himself. 
That  is  why  we  had  pointed  out  in  our  proposals  the  necessity  of  advising  the  Porte 
to  endow  the  Christian  provinces  of  Turkey  with  such  a  practical  organisation  as 
to  satisfy  their  just  grievances.  We  reserved  the  appreciation  of  our  proposition 
to  an  entente  of  the  cabinets,  of  which  we  refrain  prejudging  the  results.  But  we 
adhere  to  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  French  government;  and  we  are  quite 
ready  to  support  the  same  order  of  ideas,  as  affording  an  efficacious  remedy  to  a 
situation  that  could  not  last  much  longer  without  danger  to  Turkey  and  to 
Europe.  I  say  again  that  those  two  interests  are  not  separated  in  the  mind  of  the 
imperial  cabinet.  It  is,  therefore,  scarcely  wanted  that  I  should  add  that,  in  the 
question  of  form,  we  are  ready  to  accept  any  combination  likely  to  conciliate 
them,  by  giving  to  the  Turkish  government  all  the  discretion  claimed  by  its  own 
dignity.  We  do  not  impeach  its  intentions ;  and  far  from  willing  to  encroach  on  its 
rights,  we  desire  to  consolidate  its  authority,  and  dispel  the  dangers  which  menace 
it  by  giving  to  it  normal  bases.  Therefore  we  adopt  the  order  sketched  by  M.  de 
Thouvenel's  despatch  ;  that  is  to  say : — 1.  The  representatives  of  the  powers  which 
signed  the  treaty  of  1856,  will  address  in  common  to  the  Porte  a  note  designed  to 
awaken  her  from  her  apathy,  and  setting  forth  the  solicitude  as  well  as  the  will  of 
Europe  to  see  at  least  the  fulfilment  of  the  reform  often  promised,  and  still 
expected.  2.  Those  representatives  shall  be  instructed  to  concert  themselves  in 
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all   the    circumstances  where   their  common   action   would   be  justified   by   the 
interests  of  humanity,  in  order  that  their  vigilance  should  excite  that  of  the  Porte. 
3.  Lastly,  they  shall  be  authorised  to  open  with  the  Ottoman  minister,  pour- 
parlers, in  view  of  provoking  the  gradual  application  of  the  Hatti-Houmayoun, 
and  to  claim  the  practical  execution  of  its  main  clauses.     The  first  of  those  steps 
is  the  essential  starting-point  of  the  two  others  ;  and,  as  a  whole,  they  seem  to  us 
likely  to  attain  the  end  we  have  pointed  out  to  the  attention  of  the  cabinets. 
Once  entered  into  that  path,  the  foreign  representatives  will  be  able  to  judge  more 
and  more  how  things  really  stand,  and  to  find  remedies  for  the  evils  they  will  have 
discovered  in  common.     The  Ottoman  government  will  find  in  that  accord  a  safe 
guarantee  that  not  one  of  the  great  powers  shall  bring  into  the  question  exclusive 
views,  jarring  with  the  general  interest,  on  behalf  of  its  own  preservation  and  the 
respect  of  its  rights,  the  use  of  which  is  to  be  regulated  to  its  own  good ;  lastly, 
the  Christians  will  see  in  that  moral  intervention  of  Europe  a  guarantee  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  solemn  promises  made  to  them,  and  the  non-execution  of  which 
drives  them  to  despair.     We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  if  all  the  cabinets  and 
their  representatives  at  Constantinople,  avoiding  the  obstacles  and  rivalries  which 
paralyse  every  concert  of  action  on  that  ground,  and  keep  alive  the  apathy  of  the 
Ottoman  government,  should  bring  into  that  work  the  required  compactness  and 
energy,  a  great  aim  will  have  been  attained ;  the  East  and  Europe  will  have  been 
spared  calamities  the  extent  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.     But  I  cannot 
repeat  it  too  often ;  in  this  case  the  question  of  urgency  predominates  over  all 
others,  and  even  the  entente  we  wish  should  be  established  would  be  inefficacious  if 
it  is  not  arrived  at  immediately,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  strike  every  mind.     This 
is  the  only  chance  of  preventing  the  conflicts  which  we  must  foresee  according  to 
our   information.      But  that  chance  would  be  inevitably  lost  were  we   to   wait 
before  requiring  the  suppression  of  the  excesses  committed  in   Bosnia,  in  Herze- 
govina, and  in  several  other  districts  of  Bulgaria.     That  the  representatives  of  the 
great  powers  at  Constantinople  should  be  able  to  establish,  by  communicating  among 
themselves,  the  reports  they  receive  is  above  doubt.     In  presence  of  the  differences 
of  opinion  which  agents  of  a  subaltern  rank  are  naturally  disposed  to  bring  when 
interpreting  the  views  they  support,  entertained  by  their  respective  governments, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  look  for  a  perfect  agreement  in  their  appreciations.     The 
communication  of  the  representatives  would  be  rendered  rather  more  complicated, 
and  our  opinion  is  that  such  a  combination  cannot  produce  anything  useful.     Thf 
only  practicable  way  of  meeting  the  urgency  we  have  pointed  out  is  an  immediate 
local  inquiry,  entrusted  to  a  commissioner  of  the  Porte  and  European  delegates. 
We  are  told  that  the  Turkish  government  does  not  reject  the  idea  of  an  inquiry, 
but  that  it  intends  to  entrust  it  to  an  Ottoman  functionary,  and  declines  any 
assistance  from  foreign  delegates.     We  do  not  believe  in  the  efficiency  of  such  a 
measure.     The  inquiries  of  this  kind  are  not  rare  in  Turkey.     They  never  brought 
any  result ;  in  most  cases  they  tended  to  aggravate  the  situation.     The  Christians 
have  been  too  many  times  deceived  in  their  hopes  to  place  any  reliance  on  them. 
Therefore  we  abide  by  the  proposition  we  have  made.     It  is  the  first  step  to  make 
along  the  path  we  have  shown.     We  consider  it  as  being  the  only  practicable  one, 
if  made  without  delay.     Affairs  have  reached  such  a  climax,  that  it  is  essential,  if  a 
collision  is  to  be  prevented,  that  the  Christian   populations,  whose  patience  is 
exhausted,  should  be  fully  convinced  that  their  sufferings  have  at  last  been  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  Porte  and  by  Europe,  and  that  both  seriously  aim  at 
ending  them.     The  presence  of  European  delegates;  a  full  inquiry  made  under 
their  own  eyes,  with  all  deference  to  the  dignity  of  the  Turkish  government,  but 
also  with  the  firm  will  to  arrive  at  the  truth  ;  and,  lastly,  an  exemplary  repression 
of  the  perpetrated  excesses — such  are  the  only  means  to  appease  an  agitation,  the 
causes  of  which  are  too  deep  to  be  cured  by  palliatives.     The  first  point  once 
accomplished,  the  remainder  would  be  based  upon  the  entente  to  which  we  loyally 
invite  the  cabinets.     Meantime,  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  shall  do  everything  in 
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our  power  to  preach  patience  and  moderation.  We  fulfil  that  task  for  a  year  with 
(he  utmost  solicitude.  But  we  cannot  hope  any  longer  to  succeed  if  positive  facts 
do  not  support  our  exhortations.  My  duty  has  been  to  treat,  above  all,  the  great 
political  questions  connected  with  that  state  of  affairs.  May  I  be  allowed  to 
consider  it  from  another  point  of  view,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  the  less 
entitled  to  the  consideration  of  the  Christian  and  the  civilised  powers  ?  In 
presence  of  the  feeling  of  emulation,  which  we  deem  to  be  sincere,  and  which 
prompts  the  governments  of  Europe  to  assume  the  first  place  in  all  questions 
connected  with  civilisation  and  humanity,  we  cannot  admit  that  diverse  measures 
and  weights  should  exist  according  to  latitudes.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion 
one  entertains  as  to  the  actual  state  of  Turkey,  one  cannot  contend  that  the  events 
which  have  recently  occurred  in  some  parts  of  Europe  have  not  immensely 
resounded  in  the  East.  The  Eastern  populations,  who  have  seen  that  the 
situation  of  some  neighbouring  states  has  so  deeply  excited  the  solicitude  of  the 
cabinets,  must  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sufferings  they  have  endured 
for  centuries,  still  more  aggravated  by  barbarous  customs  and  religious  fanaticism, 
would  meet  no  longer  with  the  insensibility  or  the  indifference  of  Europe.  They 
have  been  naturally  induced  to  place  in  her  intervention  a  hope  to  which  it  would 
be  both  cruel  and  dangerous  to  refuse  any  satisfaction.  In  our  opinion,  the 
result  will  be  that  some  of  the  great  powers  will  assume  part  of  the  responsibility 
in  the  agitation  prevailing  in  the  East ;  and,  consequently,  the  moral  obligations 
which  we  think  it  is  their  duty  and  their  interest  not  to  renounce.' 


" '  4.  Circular  of  Prince  Gortchacow  to  the  Russian  Representatives  abroad. 

"  '  St.  Petersburgh,  May  20th  (June  1st),  1860. 

" '  The  attention  which  the  pour-parlers  now  going  on  relative  to  the 
Eastern  question  have  aroused  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  impose  upon  us  the  duty  of 
placing  the  part  taken  by  the  imperial  government,  and  the  end  it  pursues  in  that 
question,  above  all  mistake  and  false  and  exaggerated  interpretation.  For  more 
than  a  year  the  official  reports  from  our  official  agents  in  Turkey,  inform  us  that 
the  situation  of  the  Christian  populations  under  the  rule  of  the  Porte,  and 
especially  in  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Bulgaria,  is  becoming  more  and  more  grave. 
That  situation  does  not  date  from  to-day ;  but  far  from  bettering,  as  we  were  led 
to  hope,  it  has  grown  worse  and  worse  during  the  last  year.  The  Christian 
subjects  of  the  sultan  had  received  with  confidence  and  gratitude  formal  promises  of 
reform ;  but  they  still  wait  the  practical  fulfilment  of  a  hope  which  the  solemn  acts  of 
the  sovereign,  and  the  adhesion  of  Europe,  had  invested  with  a  twofold  consecration. 
The  passions  and  hatreds,  far  from  being  appeased,  have  assumed  a  new  animosity ; 
the  acts  of  violence,  the  sufferings  of  the  populations,  and,  lastly,  the  events 
which  have  occurred  in  Western  Europe,  and  which  have  resounded  through  the 
whole  East,  as  an  incentive  and  a  hope,  have  ended  by  bringing  agitation  there. 
It  is  plain  that  such  a  situation  cannot  last  without  endangering  the  Ottoman 
empire  and  the  general  peace.  In  that  conviction,  after  having,  on  the  one  side, 
tried  in  vain  to  enlighten  the  Turkish  government  on  the  gravity  of  such  a  state 
of  affairs,  by  communicating  successively  to  it  all  the  information  pointing  out  to 
us  the  abuses  committed  by  the  local  authorities ;  after  having,  on  the  other  hand, 
exhausted  with  the  Christians  all  the  persuasive  means  in  our  power  to  exhort 
them  to  have  patience,  we  have  frankly  and  loyally  spoken  our  minds  with  the 
cabinets  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  We  have  represented  to  them  the 
situation,  such  as  it  is,  according  to  the  reports  of  our  agents ;  the  imminence  of  a 
crisis ;  our  conviction  that  isolated  representation,  sterile  promises,  or  palliatives 
would  be  insufficient  to  prevent  it ;  and,  finally,  the  necessity  of  an  entente 
between  the  great  powers  and  the  Porte,  in  order  to  concert  such  measures  as 
would  put  an  end  to  that  dangerous  situation.  We  have  not  made  any  absolute 
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proposals  on  the  course  to  pursue.  We  confine  ourselves  to  pointing  out  the 
urgency,  and  to  indicate  the  aim.  As  to  the  first,  we  have  not  concealed  that,  in 
our  opinion,  it  could  not  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  nor  susceptible  of  any  delay.  As 
to  the  second,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  presents  two  distinct  phases ;  above  all,  a  local 
and  immediate  inquiry,  with  the  participation  of  European  delegates,  in  order  to 
verify  the  reality  of  facts ;  then  an  accord  to  be  brought  about  by  the  great 
powers  between  themselves  and  the  Porte,  in  order  to  induce  her  to  combine  the 
organic  measures  necessary  to  introduce  into  her  relations  with  the  Christian 
populations  of  the  empire  a  real,  serious,  and  durable  improvement.  Therefore  it 
cannot  be  a  question  here  of  an  intermeddling  which  would  wound  the  dignity  of 
the  Porte.  We  do  not  suspect  her  intentions.  She  is  the  party  most  interested 
in  being  extricated  from  her  present  situation.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of 
her  blindness,  toleration,  or  feebleness,  the  support  of  Europe  must  be  useful  to 
her,  and  will  either  enlighten  her  judgment  or  fortify  her  action.  It  cannot  be 
also  a  question  of  encroachment  on  her  rights,  which  we  desire  to  be  respected, 
nor  to  resuscitate  complications  we  wish  to  prevent.  The  entente  we  wish  to  be 
established  between  the  great  powers  and  the  Turkish  government  must  prove  to 
the  Christians  that  their  condition  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  will  be  soon 
ameliorated.  Meanwhile  the  Porte  ought  to  see  in  it  a  sure  guarantee  of  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  the  powers,  which  have  placed  the  conservation  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  among  the  essential  conditions  of  the  European  equilibrium. 
Therefore  both  sides  ought  to  be  satisfied.  The  Turkish  government  ought  to  see 
in  that  entente  a  motive  of  confidence  and  of  security,  and  the  Christians  of 
patience  and  hope.  On  her  side,  after  the  experience  she  has  acquired,  Europe 
could  not,  in  our  opinion,  find  elsewhere  than  in  that  moral  action  the  guarantees 
required  by  a  question  of  the  first  order,  with  which  her  peace  is  indissolubly 
linked,  and  in  which  the  interests  of  humanity  are  mixed  with  those  of  politics. 
Our  august  master  has  never  disavowed  his  strong  sympathy  for  the  Christians. 
His  majesty  will  not  charge  his  conscience  with  the  reproach  of  having  remained 
silent  in  face  of  such  sufl'erings,  when  so  many  voices  were  raised  elsewhere  under 
circumstances  much  less  imperative.  Moreover,  we  are  deeply  convinced  that  such 
an  order  of  ideas  is  inseparable  from  the  political  interest  felt  by  Russia,  as  well  as 
by  all  the  powers,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  We  flatter 
ourselves  that  all  the  cabinets  concur  in  that  view.  But  we  have  also  the 
conviction  that  the  time  of  illusion  is  past,  and  that  every  hesitation,  every 
adjournment,  will  involve  grave  consequences.  By  contributing  with  all  our  might 
to  place  the  Ottoman  government  in  a  situation  enabling  it  to  dispel  all  those 
eventualities,  we  think  we  are  giving  it  a  proof  of  solicitude,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
fulfilling  a  duty  to  humanity.  In  inviting  the  great  powers  to  join  us,  we  think 
we  are  avoiding  every  possibility  of  exclusive  views  or  of  meddling.  Such  is  the 
aim  of  the  overtures  we  have  just  addressed  to  the  Courts  of  Berlin,  London,  Paris, 
and  Vienna.  Whatever  their  result  may  be,  we  deem  it  important  that  the 
thought  which  has  presided  at  them  should  be  thoroughly  understood.  You  are 
therefore  authorised,  by  order  of  his  majesty  the  emperor,  to  read  this  despatch  to 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs.' 

"In  the  meanwhile  the  Porte,  willing  to  reassure  the  great  powers  while 
avoiding  their  control,  had  entrusted  the  grand  vizier,  Mebemet  Kiprisli  Pacha, 
with  the  mission  of  proceeding  himself  to  the  provinces  to  inquire  about  the  real 
state  of  affairs.  This  step  has  been  favourably  appreciated  by  the  cabinets. 
Without  connecting  that  measure  with  any  illusion,  the  imperial  cabinet  did  all  in 
its  power  in  order  that  it  might  realise  all  the  hopes  derived  from  the  personal 
reputation  of  the  grand  vizier  himself.  The  Russian  consuls  in  all  the  localities 
he  was  to  visit  had  been  ordered  to  point  out  to  him  all  the  facts  they  knew,  and 
such  as  to  enlighten  him  during  his  mission." 

This  letter  was  written  six  years  since ;  but  Russian  diplomacy  ever  remains 
the  same. 
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" '  5.  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Prince  Gortchacow  to  the  Russian  Ambassador 

at  Turin,  dated  from  Tsarskoe  Selo,  June  3rd  (\5th),  1860. 
" '  There  was  a  way  to  bring  about  a  European  inquiry,  which  would  have 
enabled  the  great  powers  to  sound  the  depth  of  the  wound ;  and  to  decide  for 
themselves  on  the  necessity  of  immediate  and  efficacious  remedies.  That  occasion 
was  lost,  owing  to  their  unwillingness  to  entertain  our  proposition  on  that  subject. 
We  are  now  reduced  to  the  results  of  a  Turkish  inquiry,  and  to  the  hope  we  might 
found  on  the  personal  inspirations  of  Kiprisli  Pacha.  However,  as  it  seems 
settled  that,  on  his  return  to  Constantinople,  the  grand  vizier  will  communi- 
cate the  issue  of  his  mission  to  the  representatives  of  the  great  powers,  that  will  be 
another  opportunity  for  them  to  offer  advice,  the  practical  value  of  which  will 
depend  upon  the  accord  that  will  have  been  established  among  them.' 

"The  letters  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8,  relate  to  the  massacres  of  Djeddah  and 
Dumas.  Eussia  insisted  on  the  insertion  in  the  protocol,  relative  to  the  occupation 
of  Syria  by  France,  of  an  additional  clause,  extending  to  all  the  Christian  popu- 
lations of  Turkey  the  moral  benefit  of  the  European  intervention.  She  did  not 
succeed. 

"  On  the  21st  of  July  (August  1st),  Prince  Grortchacow  wrote  to  his  excellency 
Baron  de  Brunnow,  ambassador  of  Russia  in  London,  a  letter,  of  which  the 
1'ollowing  is  an  extract : — 

" '  9.  It  seems  to  us  impossible  that  the  powers  of  Europe  should  stop  half- 
way, and  that  their  foresight  should  not  extend  beyond  the  events  in  Syria.  If 
Mehemet  Kiprisli,  on  his  return  to  Constantinople,  does  not  adopt  vigorous  organic 
measures,  his  mission  will  prove  a  narcotic;  and,  some  fine  morning,  Europe 
will  awake,  taken  by  surprise,  as  she  was  by  the  massacres  in  Asia  Minor.  We 
wish  to  avoid  that  gloomy  and  shameful  waking,  rendered  twofold  dangerous  by 
recent  experience.  We  entertain  the  intimate  conviction  that  the  best  preservative, 
the  only  one  perhaps,  is  to  induce  the  Christian  population  to  remain  patient  by 
giving  them  the  certitude  that  Europe  collectively  works  seriously  to  ameliorate 
their  condition.  The  precedent  of  Syria  opens  the  way  to  her.  The  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  Paris  impose  upon  her  the  obligation  of  doing  so ;  and  the  Porte, 
if  she  could  understand  her  true  interests,  would  thank  Europe  for  having  rendered 
it  necessary  for  her  to  follow  the  only  policy  which  can  maintain  her  power.' 

"  After  long  negotiations,  in  which  prevailed  the  fear  of  the  cabinets  of 
provoking  the  insurrection  of  the  Christians,  should  they  give  them  premature 
pledges  of  the  solicitude  of  Europe,  the  conference  broke  up  after  having  agreed 
upon  the  draft  of  two  protocols.  The  first  related  to  the  intervention  of  Syria ;  the 
second  recalled  to  the  attention  of  the  Porte  the  Hatti-Houmayoun  of  1856  ;  and 
expressed  the  value  they  set  upon  the  realisation  of  her  promises,  and  the  adoption 
of  measures  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Christians  of  every  church  in  the 
Ottoman  empire.  Prince  Gortchacow  wrote,  on  the  29th  of  July  (9th  of  August), 
1860,  to  the  Russian  ambassador  in  London,  a  letter  concerning  the  second 
protocol,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

" '  10.  The  second  protocol,  agreed  upon  in  London,  and  signed  in  Paris,  offers 
to  us  a  starting-point  for  collective  action  in  case  of  need.  We  most  sincerely 
wish  that  such  an  eventuality  should  never  occur.  But,  now-a-days,  who  can 
foresee  the  events  and  the  necessities  ?  The  situation  of  Constantinople  is  very 
alarming.  Every  diplomatist  has  asked  a  ship  for  his  security.  If  a  catastrophe 
takes  place  in  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  it  will  rebound,  inevitably  and 
immediately,  I  fear,  to  the  European  provinces.  Will  the  powers,  then,  remain 
with  their  arms  folded  ?  In  order  not  to  be  surprised  a  second  time,  as  in  Syria, 
it  would  be  indispensable  to  concert  from  this  day  the  conduct  to  be  followed  in 
common.  We  will  mature  that  question.  For  the  present  I  confide  to  you  no 
overtures;  but  if  the  attention  of  Lord  John  Russell  has  been  called  to  that 
eventuality,  and  should  he  speak  of  it  to  you,  give  your  approval  of  the  justness  of 
the  point  of  view,  and  let  him  confide  his  thoughts  to  you.' 
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'"11.  Letter  from  His  Excellency  Prince  Gortchacow,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  His  Excellency  Baron  de  Brunnow,  Ambassador  in  London,  dated 
Peterhof,  August  5th,  1860. 

"  '  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  force  the  hand  of  any  one.  Let  each  one  act 
according  to  his  convictions,  and  accommodate  himself  to  the  time  as  he  understands 
it ;  but  let  him  be  well  assured  of  three  things— 1.  That  at  present  time  destroys 
more  than  it  consolidates.  2.  That  the  Ottoman  empire  can  be  saved  only  by  the 
unanimous  determination  of  the  great  powers  to  oblige  her  to  enter  practically  into 
equitable  courses.  3.  That  we  desire  to  continue  the  collective  action  invoked  by 
us  from  the  first ;  but  not  losing  sight  of  the  position  we  should  be  placed  in  if  cm- 
co-religionists  were  to  be  slaughtered  in  the  proximity  of  our  frontiers,  and  that  we 
had  to  look  upon  these  massacres  with  folded  arms.  Mr.  Erskine  has  been  charged 
to  make  me  acquainted  with  the  formula  adopted  by  Lord  John  Eussell,  in  order 
to  make  our  additional  clause  pass.  It  commenced,  as  you  know,  with  the  words, 
'  It  is  well  understood,'  &c.  The  principal  Secretary  of  State  had  charged  him  to 
ask  me  if  I  felt  satisfied  with  it.  I  told  him  that  we  should  have  been  satisfied 
with  less ;  that,  in  order  not  to  delay  by  a  single  day  the  assistance  sent  to  the 
Christians  in  Syria,  the  emperor  had  given  Count  Kisseleff  orders  to  sign  the 
convention  even  without  our  clause,  whilst  preserving  the  conviction  that  it  was 
imperatively  required  by  the  necessity  of  the  situation ;  but  that  it  was  not  the 
question  to  know  if  I  were  satisfied  with  the  formula  adopted,  but  whether  events 
would  be  satisfactory,  and  that  with  regard  to  the  latter  I  entertained  the  most 
serious  doubts  ;  that,  now  more  than  ever,  men  placed  at  the  head  of  public  affairs 
should  take  care  that  the  masses  do  not  apply  to  them  the  words  of  the  Chancellor 
Oxenstenja  to  his  son  ;  and  that,  if  authority  ceased  to  be  the  guardian  of  their 
interests,  it  would  lose  in  their  eyes  the  reason  for  its  existence. 

" '  I  recapitulated  to  Mr.  Erskine,  in  a  few  words,  the  ideas  of  our  august 
master.  First,  we  desire  the  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  empire  ;  but  on  rational 
conditions  of  existence.  Secondly,  that,  if  that  empire  should  fall,  we  do  not 
covet  any  territorial  aggrandisement,  any  exclusive  advantage,  provided  that  the 
other  powers  give  proof  of  the  same  disinterestedness ;  but  precisely  because  of 
this  entire  absence  of  arriere  pensee,  we  think  it  to  be  our  right  and  our  duty 
more  loudly  to  raise  our  voice  to  modify  a  state  of  things  intolerable  to  the 
eyes  of  humanity,  or  of  civilisation,  if  you  will — this  word  being  the  order  of 
the  day. 

" '  I  think,  my  dear  baron,  that  no  one  can  display  his  face  more  openly 
than  this.  Let  any  one  regard  me  closely,  and  he  will  see  that  I  do  not  wear  a 
mask. — Eeceive,'  &c. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  inquiry  confided  to  the  grand  vizier  had  pursued  its  course. 
In  the  space  of  four  months,  Mehemet  Kiprisli  Pacha  had  been  able  to  traverse 
Bulgaria,  Roumelia,  and  Macedonia ;  when  an  order  from  the  sultan  recalled  him 
to  Constantinople,  leaving  his  task  unfinished. 

"  The  results  of  the  inquiry  were  stated  in  a  memorandum  communicated  by 
the  imperial  cabinet  to  the  representatives  at  foreign  courts  of  his  majesty  the 
emperor.  This  document  is  too  voluminous  to  be  given  here.  It  states — 

" '  That,  notwithstanding  all  his  good-will,  the  grand  vizier  had  been  able  to 
collect  but  few  complaints  at  secondary  points,  and  from  inferior  or  uninfluential 
people — such  as  the  police,  the  collectors  of  tithes,  the  Tchourbadjis,  and  the  Hadja 
Bachis  Christians. 

"  '  In  his  report  to  the  sultan,  Mehemet  Kiprisli  Pacha  also  declares  that  he 
had  not  anywhere  found  any  indication  of  the  pretended  system  of  persecution. 
The  list  of  misdeeds  communicated  by  the  Eussian  government,  had  nearly  entirely 
disappeared  before  the  examination  of  a  tribunal  instituted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  grand  vizier.  There  remained  but  a  few  isolated  crimes,  such  as  are  met  with 
in  all  societies,  even  under  the  best  organised  governments.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mehemet  Kiprisli  Pacha  pointed  out  the  remarkable  progress  made  within  ten 
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years,  and  saw  therein  grounds  of  satisfaction  and  encouragement.  He  had, 
moreover,  caused  to  be  drawn  up  a  provisional  statute  in  twenty-one  articles,  for  the 
pachaliks  of  Bulgaria.  But  this  statute  contained  no  other  rules  than  those  long 
since  promulgated  by  the  Hatti-Houmayoun,  and  afforded  no  guarantee  of  a 
better  execution  than  formerly. 

" '  This  issue  of  an  inquiry,  announced  with  so  much  solemnity,  could  not 
but  aggravate  the  position  of  the  Christians.  This  was  the  general  impression 
in  Europe.' 

"The  ambassador  in  London  of  his  majesty  the  emperor  wrote  on  this  subject, 
on  the  17th  October,  1860,  as  follows  :— 

" '  12.  Despatch  of  Baron  de  Brunnmv  to  Prince  Gortchacow,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  dated  London,  17th  (29th)  October,  1860. 

"  '  The  government  of  her  Britannic  majesty  has  disapproved  the  precipitate 
return  of  Mehemet  Kiprisli  Pacha,  suddenly  recalled  to  Constantinople  before  he 
had  concluded  his  mission  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  In  reply  to  the  inter- 
pellations which  Sir  H.  Bulwer  has  been  instructed  to  make  on  the  subject,  the 
Porte  has  declared  that  the  state  of  the  roads,  at  this  advanced  season  of  the  year, 
created  an  obstacle  to  the  pursuit  of  the  journey  of  the  grand  vizier.  Without 
allowing  himself  to  be  misled  by  this  purely  evasive  answer,  Lord  John  Russell 
perseveres  in'^his  intention  of  giving  to  the  results  of  the  inquiry  a  practical  and 
serious  application.  With  this  object  he  has  collected,  in  a  complete  repertory, 
the  depositions  made  by  the  English  agents,  whose  evidence  has  been  officially 
required  by  order  of  the  government  of  her  Britannic  majesty.  The  principal 
Secretary  of  State  will  send  to  Sir  J.  Crampton  two  printed  copies  of  this  document, 
intended  to  be  submitted  to  the  imperial  cabinet.  In  announcing  this  to  me  as  an 
event  very  near  at  hand,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  your  excellency  would  find  in 
it  the  proof  of  his  sincere  desire  to  co-operate  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  work 
of  amelioration  commenced  by  the  imperial  cabinet. 

" '  Lord  John  Russell  appears  to  me  to  devote  to  this  task  a  reflecting  zeal. 
Without  giving  himself  up  to  exaggerated  fears,  he  seeks  to  inform  himself  exactly 
of  the  elements  of  trouble  and  disorder  which  the  Ottoman  empire  contains.  Ho 
has  communicated  to  me  on  this  subject  a  statement  worthy  of  remark,  which  he 
had  gathered  from  the  recitals  of  an  Englishman  long  familiarised  with  the  habits 
of  social  life  in  the  East.  This  agent  attributes  to  the  work  of  secret  societies  the 
anti-Christian  movement,  which  is  making  itself  felt  everywhere  in  the  East.  The 
propaganda  of  murder  produces  the  same  disasters,  sometimes  in  India,  sometimes 
in  Arabia,  sometimes  in  Syria.  Dervishes  preaching  this  fatal  doctrine,  leave 
everywhere  the  sanguinary  traces  of  their  passage.  These  agents  of  Mussulman 
fanaticism  darkly  traverse  regions  separated  by  long  distances,  to  carry  misfortune 
into  the  bosoms  of  Christian  populations.  Lord  John  Russell  appeared  to  me 
much  struck  by  this  mysterious  fact,  which  seems  in  strange  contradiction  to  the 
daily  habits  of  modern  civilisation. — I  have  the  honour,'  &c. 


" '  13.  Despatch  from  His  Excellency  Baron  de  Brunnow,  Russian  Ambassador  in 
London,  to  His  Excellency  Prince  Gortchacow,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
dated  London,  October  25th  (November  6th),  1860. 

"'Since  my  report  of  the  17th  (29th)  October,  No.  157,  Lord  John  Russell 
has  confidentially  communicated  to  me  the  enclosed  repertory  of  the  information 
!>-ained  by  the  English  agents  on  the  present  position  of  the  Christian  populations 
in  Turkey. 

" '  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Sir  John  Crampton  will  already  have  had 
the  honour  to  submit  this  document  to  your  excellency.  On  my  side,  I  havo 
considered  it  my  duty  to  place  it  before  your  excellency. 

'"  Without  allowing  myself  to  anticipate  the  judgment  you  will  pass  on  tho 
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merits  of  this  work,  I  will  confine  myself  to  giving  you  an  account  of  the  general 
impression  which  it  has  produced  in  my  mind. 

"  '  The  English  agents  appear  to  me  to  have  undertaken  to  present  the  Turkish 
regime  in  the  least  unfavourable  light  possible.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
tendency,  they  have  been  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  reality  of  the  grievances  of 
which  the  Oriental  Christians  demand  the  redress.  This  fact  remains  established. 
As  to  the  measures  of  amelioration  suggested  by  the  English  consuls,  they  appear 
to  me,  in  great  part,  very  superficial.  However,  it  will  be  necessary  to  guard 
against  rejecting  them,  as  a  whole,  without  further  examination.  On  the  contrary, 
in  discussing  them  one  by  one,  there  might,  perhaps,  be  means  of  completing  them 
in  a  manner  that  would  bring  out  of  this  examination  a  plan  of  reform  which, 
though  far  from  being  perfect  in  our  eyes,  would  contribute,  at  least,  sensibly  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  our  co-religionists.  In  a  word,  the  English  work  is 
one  more  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  result  to  which  the  imperial 
cabinet  has  devoted  its  generous  efforts.' 


"  '  14.  Despatch  of  Baron  Brunnoiv  to  Prince  Gortchacow,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  dated  London,  30th  October  (lli/t  November),  1860. 

"'My  despatch  of  the  25th  October  (6th  November),  No.  163,  transmitting 
to  your  excellency  the  repertory  of  information  gained  by  the  English  agents  on 
the  position  of  the  Christians  in  Turkey,  stated  that,  in  my  opinion,  that  work, 
notwithstanding  its  imperfections,  would  enable  us  to  proceed  further  in  the  path 
of  practical  and  serious  reforms,  of  which  the  imperial  cabinet  was  the  first  to  point 
out  the  necessity  and  claim  the  accomplishment.  In  the  hope  of  meeting  with  the 
approbation  of  the  emperor,  our  master,  in  taking  this  step,  I  continue  to  advance 
in  that  path. 

"'I  have  to-day  to  notify  a  certain  progress  which  we  have  just  made,  in 
following  this  line  of  conduct. 

" '  Lord  John  Eussell  has  had  a  very  warm  discussion  with  the  Ottoman 
ambassador  on  the  subject  of  the  information  gathered  by  the  English  agents. 
The  principal  Secretary  of  State  maintained,  that  the  grievances  shown  by  that 
inquiry  would  require  to  be  redressed ;  and  that  it  would  be  to  the  well-understood 
interests  of  the  Porte  to  agree  amicably  with  the  representatives  of  the  friendly 
powers  on  the  measures  of  amelioration  to  be  taken. 

"  '  M.  Musurus  combated  this  proposition.  According  to  him,  it  would  lead 
to  a  manifest  violation  of  the  sultan's  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  would  injure  his 
independence.  The  principal  Secretary  of  State  persisted  in  his  argument.  He 
reminded  the  Ottoman  ambassador  of  the  promises  contracted  by  the  Hatti- 
Houmayoun,  of  which  the  treaty  of  Paris  shows  the  high  value.  In  a  great 
measure  they  remain  unfulfilled.  Therefore,  the  powers  who  signed  the  treaty  of 
peace  have  occasion  to  inquire  into,  and  to  occupy  themselves  with,  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  these  promises. 

" '  These  reflections,  of  which  M.  Musurus  refused  to  acknowledge  the  validity, 
did  not  terminate  in  an  understanding.  Each  remained  of  his  own  opinion.  The 
Turkish  ambassador  put  an  end  to  the  interview  with  much  dissatisfaction.  In 
communicating  to  me  these  details,  Lord  John  Eussell  appeared  to  me  more  and 
more  penetrated  by  the  conviction,  that  it  is  necessary  to  persevere  in  the  attempt 
at  reform  with  which  the  Christian  powers  are  occupied  in  common.  The  idea  of 
a  step  to  be  taken  in  this  sense  at  Constantinople,  begins  to  show  itself  more 
clearly  every  time  that  I  return  to  this  question  in  my  interviews  with  the  principal 
Secretary  of  State. — I  have  the  honour,'  &c. 

"  The  idea  of  a  conference  at  Constantinople,  to  examine,  in  common  with  the 

Porte,  the  reforms,  the  urgency  of  which  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  cabinets, 

had,  in  effect,  been  put  in  form  by  the  British  government.     Lord  John  Russell 

had  elaborated  an  entire  plan  of  very  serious  organic  reform,  which    proposed, 
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among  other  clauses,  the  armament  of  the  Christians,  and  their  participation  in 
the  military  service.  This  idea,  however,  to  which  the  imperial  cabinet  was 
favourable,  was  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  French 
government ;  which,  foreseeing  the  refusal  of  the  Porte,  and  the  want  of  accord 
among  the  cabinets  to  insist  upon  their  decisions,  preferred  to  abstain  from  a 
step  without  practical  utility. 

"  The  cabinet  of  London  adjourned  its  proposal  for  three  months. 

"  Prince  Gortchacow  wrote  as  follows,  on  the  17th  December,  to  the 
representative  of  his  majesty  the  emperor  at  Constantinople : — 

"'15.  Despatch  of  His  Excellency  Prince  Gortchacoiv,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
to  Prince  Lobanow,  Minister  of  Russia,  at  Constantinople,  dated  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  l^th  December,  1860. 

"  '  Some  time  since  you  transmitted  to  us  a  proposal  of  the  English  ambas- 
sador, tending  to  the  assembly  of  the  conference  of  the  representatives  of  the  five 
great  powers,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  reforms  to  be  recommended  in  common 
to  the  Porte.  By  order  of  his  majesty  the  emperor,  you  were  immediately  autho- 
rised to  take  part  in  that  assembly. 

" '  You  will,  no  doubt,  have  already  learned  that,  at  present,  the  British 
government  proposes  to  adjourn  it  for  three  months,  in  order  to  give  the  Porte 
time  to  prepare  and  to  put  in  force  its  own  ideas  of  reform  ;  and  to  leave  it  thus 
an  initiative,  which  would  preserve  its  dignity  whilst  offering  a  basis  for  the 
deliberations,  and  that  the  cabinets  of  Paris  and  Berlin  have  adhered  to  this 
proposal. 

" '  Last  winter,  we  were  the  first  to  point  out  the  situation  of  Turkey 
to  the  attention  of  the  great  powers,  urgently  inviting  them  to  come  to  an 
agreement  which,  in  our  profound  conviction,  could  be  the  only  means  of  pre- 
venting dangerous  complications,  by  applying  serious  ameliorations  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Christians.  The  events  in  Syria  followed  but  too  soon  to  confirm  our 
predictions. 

" '  Our  desire  had  been  to  prevent  elsewhere  the  calamities  which  called  for 
the  intervention  of  Europe  in  Libanus  and  Damascus.  Without  disguising  from 
ourselves  that  the  inquiry  confided  to  Mehemet  Kiprisli  Pacha  did  not  meet  the 
exigencies  of  so  urgent  a  situation,  we  suspended  our  judgment  on  that  inquiry 
until  the  time  when  its  result  should  be  known.  We  hoped  that  the  grand  vizier, 
informed  on  the  deplorable  state  of  the  provinces  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  would 
return  to  Constantinople  with  the  firm  resolution  to  propose  efficacious  reforms. 
We  willingly  reserved  the  initiative  of  them  to  the  Porte,  in  the  conviction  that 
the  representatives  of  the  great  powers  would  therein  find  occasion  to  exercise  in 
common  a  salutary  action,  in  order  to  accelerate  these  reforms,  and  to  render  them 
serious  and  efficacious. 

"  '  The  report  of  Mehemet  Kiprisli  Pacha  to  his  majesty  the  sultan  has  been 
communicated  to  us ;  it  has  dispelled  the  last  illusions  that  we  could  entertain. 
The  traces  of  his  passage  are,  I  regret  to  say,  of  a  nature  to  extinguish  the  hopes 
that  the  Christians  may  have  founded  on  the  direct  action  of  the  Porte. 

" '  This  impression  seems  to  have  been  shared  by  the  English  ambassador 
himself,  since  he  has  judged  it  necessary  to  make  up  for  the  inaction  of  the  Turkish 
government,  by  drawing  up  a  project  of  reforms ;  and  has  convoked,  by  order  of 
his  government,  a  conference  of  the  representatives  accredited  at  Constantinople, 
in  order  to  submit  it  to  their  deliberation. 

"  '  This  overture  responded  so  well  to  our  own  convictions,  that  we  hastened  to 
give  it  our  entire  adhesion.  Without  placing  an  exaggerated  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  deliberations  of  the  conference,  the  simple  fact  of  its  assembling- 
being  known  to  the  Christian  populations  might  still  sustain  their  courage  in 
resignation.  Here  was  an  opportunity  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  ought 
not  to  be  neglected.  Now,  as  an  adjournment  for  three  months  would  be  a 
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disappointment  which  would  take  away  from  the  Christian  populations,  already  so 
cruelly  undeceived  by  the  issue  of  the  inquiry  confided  to  Kiprisli  Pacha,  the  last 
ray  of  hope  which  they  could  attach  to  the  collective  solicitude  of  Europe,  it  would 
be,  in  our  opinion,  to  throw  into  the  midst  of  the  combustible  matters  which  cover 
the  Turkish  soil  the  spark  which  might  set  them  in  a  blaze. 

" '  I  have  not  concealed  this  opinion  from  the  representatives  of  the  great 
powers  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  you  are  invited  to  express  yourself  in  the  same 
sense  both  to  your  colleagues  and  to  the  Ottoman  ministers. 

"  '  Our  august  master  perseveres  in  his  conviction  that  the  position  of  Turkey 
requires  urgent  measures ;  that  the  duty  of  Europe,  for  its  own  interest,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Porte  and  the  Christian  populations,  is  to  prevent  new  disasters,  in 
order  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  much  more  painful  task  of  repairing  them  ;  and 
that  an  immediate  entente  of  the  great  powers  among  themselves,  and  with  the 
Porte,  would  offer  a  chance  of  attaining  this  result. 

"  '  We  are  disposed  to  all  the  consideration  possible  for  the  dignity  of  the 
Ottoman  government ;  and  we  do  not  at  all  refuse  to  leave  to  it  the  initiative  of 
the  proposals  to  be  made :  but  on  condition  that  it  take  up  without  delay  the 
conference  of  representatives — in  a  word,  that  it  substitute,  if  it  will,  its  own 
convocation  for  that  of  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  but  that  this  convocation  take  place 
without  delay. 

"  '  Nothing  is  opposed  to  the  discussion  having,  for  a  point  of  departure,  the 
reforms  which  the  Porte  lias  already  in  view ;  the  foreign  representatives  could  add 
to  them  such  as  they  think  it  desirable  to  produce. 

"  '  The  measures  to  be  taken  would  result  from  the  entente  established  at  the 
end  of  the  deliberations,  to  which,  for  our  part,  we  should  carry  the  most  con- 
ciliating spirit.  But  setting  aside  the  question  of  form,  we  consider  it  our  duty 
to  maintain,  in  substance,  our  point  of  view,  even  should  we  remain  alone  in  taking 
up  this  ground. — Receive,'  &c. 

"'16.  Despatch  from  His  Excellency  Prince  Gortchacoiv,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  His  Excellency  Baron  de  Brunnow,  dated  St.  Petersburgh,  12th 
January,  1861. 

"'Your  excellency's  despatch  of  the  1st  (13th)  January  has  been  placed 
before  the  emperor.  His  imperial  majesty  has  deigned  to  approve  the  observations 
that  you  have  made  to  the  British  principal  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  conference,  the  meeting  of  which  at  Constantinople  had  been  proposed, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  reforms  to  be  recommended  to  the  Porte. 

"  '  There  is,  however,  an  important  point  to  which  I  must  call  your  attention. 
In  your  interviews  with  Lord  John  Eussell,  you  have  rightly  insisted  that  this 
adjournment  should  not  imply  the  abandonment  of  the  question.  The  idea  of  the 
imperial  cabinet  goes  beyond  this.  We  have  not  adhered  to  the  adjournment.  The 
despatch  which,  by  order  of  his  majesty  the  emperor,  I  addressed  to  Prince  Lobanow, 
and  of  which  your  excellency  has  received  a  copy,  proves  this.  We  have  declared 
ourselves  ready  to  yield  to  the  scruples  manifested  by  the  Turkish  government, 
and  of  which  the  cabinets  of  Paris  and  London  have  admitted  the  value,  as  to  the 
initiative.  We  have  consented  that  the  Porte  should  substitute  its  own  con- 
vocation for  that  of  England,  and  that  it  should  itself  take  up  the  conference  on 
the  reforms  which  it  may  have  prepared.  But  we  made  the  express  condition  that 
this  convocation  should  take  place  without  delay. 

"  '  It  is  neither  from  amour-propre,  nor  from  obstinacy,  that  we  persist  in 
this  respect  on  our  point  of  view.  All  the  cabinets  are  struck  as  we  are  by  the 
increasing  gravity  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  East,  in  presence  of  the  events 
which  seem  to  be  preparing  in  Europe  for  the  coming  spring.  The  necessity  of 
calming  the  minds  of  the  Christian  populations  is  then  more  evident  than  ever. 
Now,  the  best  means  of  sustaining  their  patience,  and  preventing  the  resolutions 
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which  despair  might  inspire  in  them,  is  to  give  them  the  certainty  that  the  powers 
will  occupy  themselves  with  their  fate  in  concert  with  the  Porte,  and  that  the 
sad  result  of  the  mission  of  Mehemet  Kiprisli  Pacha  is  not  the  last  word  spoken 
on  their  condition.  The  adjournment,  we  fear,  would  be  looked  upon  by  them 
as  a  fruitless  termination ;  and,  under  this  impression,  three  months  would  amply 
suffice  to  allow  the  development  of  a  crisis  which  nothing  had  been  done  to 
prevent,  whilst  external  excitations  would  tend  to  provoke  it. 

" '  The  immediate  convocation  by  the  initiative  of  the  Porte  would,  on  the 
contrary,  cause  hope  to  revive  in  minds  which  it  has  nearly  abandoned ;  and  would 
give  a  chance  for  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  which  is  for  the  interests  of  all. 
It  is  therefore  that  we  insist  that  it  take  place  without  further  delay. 

" '  If  once  the  conference  were  really  assembled,  we  would  attend  to  the 
proposals  of  the  Porte,  in  order  to  examine  them  in  concert  with  the  other  powers; 
and  it  certainly  would  not  be  our  fault  if  they  did  not  come  out  of  these 
deliberations  as  complete  as  possible.  The  essential  point,  I  repeat,  is  that  it 
be  positively  known  that  these  proposals  will  be  made,  when  they  will  be  made, 
and  that  the  collective  assembly,  which  is  to  take  cognisance  of  them,  be  now 
decided  upon,  in  order  to  show  that  this  time  the  intentions  are  serious,  and  to 
prevent  the  fear  of  new  deceptions.  From  the  moment  that  the  principle  of  this 
assembly  seems  to  be  admitted  by  common  consent,  we  cannot  understand  why 
time,  which  present  conjunctures  render  doubly  precious,  should  be  lost. 

"  '  Your  excellency  is  authorised  to  read  the  present  despatch  to  the  principal 
Secretary  of  State  of  her  Britannic  majesty,  and  to  leave  him  a  copy  of  it. — 
Receive,'  &c. 

"'17.  Despatch  from  His  Excellency  Baron  Brunnoiv,  Russian  Ambassador  in 
London,  to  His  Excellency  Prince  Gortckacow,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
dated  London,  January  2<ith  (February  5th\  1861. 

" '  In  coming  from  the  audience  at  Buckingham  Palace,  I  called  upon  the 
principal  Secretary  of  State,  to  read  to  him,  and  give  him  the  copy  of,  the 
despatch  which  your  excellency  did  me  the  honour  to  adress  to  me,  under  date  of 
the  12th  (24th)  January,  and  which  reached  me  last  evening. 

" '  In  acquitting  myself  of  this  duty,  I  took  care  to  clearly  point  out  the 
sentiment  of  high  foresight  which  induces  the  imperial  cabinet  to  insist  upon  the 
immediate  assembly  of  the  conference  at  Constantinople,  in  the  well-understood 
interest  not  only  of  the  Christian  populations,  but  of  the  Porte  itself. 

"  '  Lord  John  Eussell,  in  appreciating  this  motive,  expressed  to  me  anew  his 
regret  at  not  having  succeeded  in  the  first  trial  which  he  had  made  to  open  the 
deliberations  to  which  Sir  H.  Bulwer  had  invited  his  colleagues,  with  a  view  to 
arrive  at  an  early  agreement  as  to  the  measures  of  reform  to  be  recommended  to 
the  Porte. 

"  '  He  acknowledged  the  benevolence  of  the  intentions  which  determined  the 
imperial  cabinet  to  leave  to  the  sultan  the  initiative  of  this  deliberation.  But  he 
doubts  the  earnestness  and  good-will  that  will  be  shown  by  the  Porte  in  taking  this 
initiative. 

"  '  The  reports  of  Sir  H.  Bulwer  seem  to  attest,  on  the  contrary,  the  desire  of 
the  Ottoman  government  to  gain  time  by  seeking  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  a 
collective  examination. 

" '  The  system  of  temporisation  which  prevails  in  all  the  actions  of  the  Porte, 
is  shown  here  by  the  language  of  the  Ottoman  ambassador.  According  to  his  view, 
three  months'  respite  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  Turkish  government  before 
proceeding  to  any  plan  of  reform  whatever.  Lord  John  Russell  was  the  first  to 
destroy  this  illusion.  He  declared  that,  in  his  opinion,  if  it  were  agreed  to  allow 
to  the  Porte  a  preparatory  interval  to  meditate  and  ripen  the  measures  of  amelio- 
ration judged  indispensable  for  the  consolidation  of  the  well-being  and  the  repose 
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of  the  Christian  populations,  it  was  certainly  not  three  months  to  be  allowed  to 
pass  away  in  a  state  of  inaction.  Far  from  that,  it  was,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
delay,  that  the  Porte  should  be  in  a  position  to  produce  in  its  entirety  the  result 
of  its  labours.  It  was  then,  also,  that  the  representatives  of  the  friendly  powers 
would  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  plan  of  reform,  in  order  exactly  to 
appreciate  what  additions  would  be  required  to  it. 

" '  After  having  communicated  to  me  these  explanations,  the  principal 
Secretary  of  State  informed  me  that  he  would  not  fail  to  take  into  serious  con- 
sideration the  reflections  so  clearly  expressed  in  the  despatch  of  the  12th  January, 
of  which  I  left  a  copy  in  his  hands. 

"  '  This  document  will  one  day  serve  to  attest  that,  if  the  eventualities  so 
long  pointed  out  by  the  imperial  cabinet  should  ultimately  disturb  the  repose  of 
the  interior  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  it  will  assuredly  not  be  upon  Russia  that  the 
reproach  of  a  want  of  foresight  and  of  solicitude  will  fall ;  whilst  you,  my  prince, 
have  devoted  ail  your  energies  to  turn  away  from  Europe  the  danger  of  so  grave  a 
trial. — I  have  the  honour,'  &c. 

"  Three  months  afterwards,  on  the  expiration  of  the  term  proposed  to  the 
Porte,  the  ambassador  of  his  majesty  the  emperor  in  London  addressed  to  Prince 
(iortchacow  the  following  despatch : — 

" '  18.  Despatch  from  His  Excellency  Baron  de  Brunnow,  Ambassador  of  Russia, 
in  London,  to  His  Excellency  Prince  Gortchacow,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
dated  London,  7th  (\9tli)  April,  1861. 

"  '  Arrived  at  the  termination  of  the  delay  of  three  months,  fixed  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  to  allow  the  Porte  to  ripen  its  plan  of  reforms  in  favour  of  the  Christian 
populations,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  interrogate  the  principal  Secretary  of  State 
on  the  result  which  this  preparatory  work  had  produced. 

" '  lie  made  the  avowal  that  the  reports  of  Sir  H.  Bulwer  on  this  subject  are 
entirely  barren.  From  day  to  day  the  Porte  has  deferred  the  communication  of 
the  plan  which  it  has  promised. 

" '  I  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  not  habituating  the  Ottoman  ministers  to 
contract  engagements  with  the  great  powers  which  they  have  no  intention  of 
fulfilling. 

" '  On  his  side,  the  principal  Secretary  of  State  acknowledged  the  opportunity 
of  reminding  the  Porte  of  the  obligation  it  is  placed  under  to  give  effect  to  a 
system  of  amelioration,  of  which  it  ought  to  understand  the  urgency  for  its  own 
interests.  He  will  hasten  to  write  in  this  sense  to  the  English  ambassador, 
desiring  him  to  reiterate  to  the  Ottoman  government  strong  remonstrances  against 
the  slowness  with  which  it  proceeds  to  keep  its  word. 

"  '  However  doubtful  may  be  the  result  of  this  new  step,  it  nevertheless  con- 
stitutes a  serious  duty  in  my  eyes.  In  effect,  my  prince,  when  Turkey  shall  have 
finished  by  drawing  upon  herself  the  misfortunes  which  we  have  so  long  presaged, 
then  will  come  the  day  when  we  may  remind  the  other  powers  that  it  was  not  our 
warnings  that  were  wanting  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  while  there  was  yet  time. — 
I  have  the  honour,'  &c. 

"  We  will  proceed  no  further  with  this  excursion  in  the  domains  of  the  past. 

"  The  insurrection  in  Herzegovina,  the  war  of  Montenegro,  the  bombard- 
ment of  Belgrade  in  time  of  peace — such  have  been  the  results  of  the  efforts  of 
diplomacy  'to  avoid  a  crisis  which  everything  foretold.  Already  at  that  time 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  preventing  its  degenerating  into  a  general  con- 
flagration. 

"  It  was  a  truce  which  has  not  been  profited  by.  Those  exclusive  appeals  to 
force  and  to  repression,  the  profound  resentments  which  they  have  excited,  the 
encouragement  given  to  the  populations  by  contemporary  events,  the  national 
claims  pursued  or  accomplished  elsewhere,  and  even  the  precedents  laid  down  by 
the  Porte  itself  with  regard  to  the  United  Principalities — all  these  considerations 
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have  brought  about  in  (ho  East  one  of  those  extreme  situations  which  render 
palliatives  powerless,  half  measures  barren,  and  treaties  inefficacious. 

"  The  documents  we  have  just  published  attest  that,  according  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Russian  ambassador  in  London,  the  imperial  cabinet  has  not  failed, 
either  in  foresight  to  estimate  the  peril,  or  frankness  to  point  it  out." 

Russia  and  the  powers  of  Europe  have  only  to  wait  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

The  Ottoman  rule  is  now  threatened  with  destruction,  not  only  by  alien 
races  clamouring  for  independence,  but  by  its  own  inherent  defects.  Of  the  two 
dangers,  the  first  is  the  more  formidable. 

"  It  is  a  common  remark,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  "  with 
recent  travellers  in  European  Turkey,  that  the  Osmanli  race  in  that  country  is 
gradually  dying  out ;  and  that  all  the  wealth  and  influence  it  formerly  possessed 
is  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Slavonians  and  Greek  inhabitants.  The  ethno- 
logical map  of  the  country,  published  in  Petermann's  Mittheilingen,  shows,  in 
a  very  striking  manner,  how  small  and  scattered  the  population  is,  compared  with 
those  of  other  races.  There  is  only  one  district  where  there  is  anything  like  a 
compact  agglomeration  of  Turks- — the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Balkan.  Everywhere  else  they  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  small  patches  ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  these  patches  grow  smaller  and  further  apart  as  they  approach 
Constantinople.  In  Albania  they  are  almost  entirely  absent ;  and  even  in 
Bulgaria  they  are  few  and  far  between.  These  facts  are  well  known  to  the  Turks 
themselves,  who,  with  their  usual  predestinarianism,  resignedly  accept  them  as 
their  destiny." — "  Is  it  not  strange,"  lately  said  an  old  effendi  to  a  Greek 
merchant  of  Salonica,  "  that  you  Ghiaours  are  lodged  in  palaces,  while  we  Mussul- 
mans live  in  hovels;  you  walk  in  the  streets  richly  dressed,  and  we  wear  patched- 
up  kaftans ;  you  are  pashas,  we  are  dervishes  ?"  And  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  as 
if  speaking  to  himself,  "  And  why  not,  if  God  wills  it  ?"  M.  Poncade,  the  late 
French  consul  at  Bucharest,  tells  a  similar  story  of  an  old  Mussulman,  who  taught 
him  Turkish.  He  had  observed  that  the  Turkish  houses  in  the  town  were 
dilapidated  and  falling  in  ruin,  whilst  those  in  which  the  Albanians  lived  were 
sound  and  strongly  built ;  and,  on  asking  the  Turk  the  reason,  obtained  the 
following  reply : — "  Why  do  you  ask  me,  when  you  know  better  than  I  do  ?  Are 
not  the  great  nations  of  Europe  to  divide  us  among  them  ?  Our  destinies  arc 
written  down :  the  strong  shall  resist,  and  be  killed ;  the  cowardly  shall  submit, 
and  become  infidels.  Why  should  I  repair  my  house  for  a  Ghiaour  ?" 

There  are  in  Turkey  at  least  three  distinct  European  races,  each  with  its  own 
customs  and  national  aspirations.  These  are  the  Servians,  the  Albanians,  and  the 
Greeks.  Of  these,  the  most  important  is  the  Servian,  representing  4,700,000  of 
the  total  population  of  10,000,000  of  European  Turkey.  Russia  is  aware  of  this  ; 
and  her  aim,  though  working  in  the  dark,  and  apparently  inconsistently,  has  been 
to  crush  in  the  bud  the  rising  spirit  of  Servian  nationality.  If  the  Russian 
propaganda  have  failed  to  do  this,  it  has  been  more  successful  among  the  descend- 
ants of  the  degenerate  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire,  who  still  inhabit  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  coast-line  of  the  JSgean  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  and  are  specially 
numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople.  It  is  from  this  people  that  Russia 
has  recruited  some  of  her  most  skilful  agents ;  and,  doubtless,  she  would  find 
little  difficulty  in  securing  their  assistance,  with  bribes  and  promises  of  lucrative 
employment,  if  she  should  ever  attempt  to  make  herself  mistress  of  Constantinople ; 
just  as  the  Turkish  government,  after  overthrowing  the  Greek  empire,  found  in 
their  ancestors  its  most  obsequious  subjects.  There  are,  altogether,  about  90,000 
Greeks  on  the  Turkish  continent. 

The  Albanians,  who  inhabit  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  between  Servia  and 
the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  who  are  1,300,000  in  number,  are  a  very  different 
race.  They  are  a  proud  and  martial  people  ;  and  have  little  sympathy  with  either 
the  Slavonians  or  Greeks,  against  both  of  whom  they  have  frequently  fought  under 
Turkish  generals. 
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There  is  no  lack  of  candidates  for  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  the  sultans. 
Prince  Pitzipos,  the  leader  of  the  Byzantine  union,  proposes  the  establishment  of  a 
Byzantine  empire,  with  a  Greek  ministry,  under  the  present  Ottoman  dynasty. 
M.  Ubicini  looks  forward  to  the  replacement  of  the  Turkish  rule  by  that  of  three 
separate  states,  which  would  divide  Turkey  between  them,  Constantinople  being 
made  a  free  port ;  and  the  Austrian  and  Kussian  papers  think  that  the  best  way 
of  settling  the  matter,  would  be  to  place  Turkey  under  the  rule  of  a  strong  power : 
by  which  the  journalists  of  Vienna  mean  Austria,  and  those  of  Moscow,  Eussia. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  is  in  favour  of 
Austria  rather  than  Kussia.  Her  rule,  he  fancies,  "would  secure  to  Europe  a 
solid  guarantee  of  peace  in  the  East;  and  to  the  races  on  the  Danube  and  the 
Bosphorus,  the  unfettered  development  of  their  national  existence."  France 
inclines  to  side  with  Austria  in  her  Eastern  policy — a  course  to  which,  we  are  told, 
the  interests  of  England  also  point. 

The  Eastern  question,  whatever  may  be  its  solution,  has  now  entered  on  a 
new  phase.  Lord  Palmerston  was  the  last,  as  he  was  the  firmest,  believer  in  the 
regeneration  of  Turkey,  and  the  stability  of  her  power  and  rule. 

Eussia,  also,  has  enough  to  do  to  mind  her  own  affairs.  Her  position  in  the 
south  is  the  work  of  her  diplomacy,  which  strives  to  obtain  for  her  the  predo- 
minance in  Europe ;  but  it  is  not  in  conformity  with  her  natural  development ; 
and  any  conquests  she  may  make  in  that  direction  will  have  to  be  maintained  by 
artificial  and  violent  means.  The  whole  of  her  military  force  was  originally 
concentrated  within  the  triangle  formed  by  St.  Petersburg,  Warsaw,  and  Moscow; 
and  although,  since  she  has  moved  southwards,  she  has  established  military 
positions  at  Kieff  and  Sebastopol,  these  two  strategetical  points  have  been  quite 
insufficient  to  attain  her  object.  The  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  country  is, 
however,  far  from  settled ;  and  if  the  government  courts  external  war,  it  must 
be  in  order  to  unite  the  various  classes,  whose  relative  position  has  been  somewhat 
altered  of  late,  in  some  great  national  enterprise.  There  seems,  however,  no 
occasion  for  this,  because  the  whole  feeling  of  the  country  is  thoroughly  national ; 
and,  probably,  nothing  is  wanted  but  time  to  enable  the  people  to  settle  down  in 
their  new  state.  What  is  chiefly  required  is  capital,  to  develop  the  vast  resources 
of  the  country.  Turkey  must  probably  grow  weaker  each  year ;  while  it  is  difficult 
to  calculate  the  wealth  and  strength  of  Eussia  some  years  hence,  when  her 
industrious  and  homogeneous  population  shall  have  realised  the  value  of  freedom, 
and  settled  down  to  the  labour  of  cultivating  the  land  on  their  own  account. 


CHAPTEE  XXXV. 

ANECDOTES   OF   LOKD   PALMEESTOX. 

OF  so  distinguished  a  statesman  as  Lord  Palmerston  the  slightest  personal  traits 
are  interesting.  We. have  collected  a  few,  which  may  be  placed  here.  A  writer  in 
Eraser's  Magazine — we  refer  to  the  number  for  November,  1865 — favoured  the 
world  with  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  his  lordship.  The  writer  says — 

"His  first  acceptance  of  high  office  was  related  by  himself,  the  year  before 
last,  apropos  of  a  bet  said  to  have  been  made  and  won  by  the  late  Mr.  Milnes, 
the  father  of  Lord  Houghton,  a  man  of  remarkable  abilities  and  acquirements, 
though  somewhat  of  an  idler  in  his  youth.  He  was  lounging  in  a  club,  when  he 
overheard  a  college  friend  saying  that  something  was  as  unlikely  as  Bob  Milnes 
becoming  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
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" '  And  why  should  not  I  become  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ?' 

" '  Simply  because  the  odds  are  a  thousand  to  one  against  you.' 

" '  Will  you  lay  a  thousand  to  one  ?' 

'"Yes,  in  tens.' 

" '  Done.' 

"  The  bet  was  regularly  booked ;  ten  thousand  pounds  to  ten.  When  Perceval 
wrote  to  Mr.  Milnes  to  offer  him  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer,  he  enclosed 
the  offer,  with  a  ten  pound  note,  to  his  friend. 

"  Such  was  the  anecdote,  which  was  disputed,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Milnes 
never  had  such  an  offer,  although  mentioned  in  the  correspondence  and  memoirs 
of  the  period. 

"  Lord  Palmerston  was  referred  to,  and  he  immediately  related  how  he  had 
been  mixed  up  in  the  matter.  Perceval  sent  for  him,  and  said  he  had  a  curious 
proposal  to  make.  He  had  offered  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer  to  Milnes, 
who  would  probably  refuse  it :  if  he  did,  would  Lord  Palmerston  take  it  ?  Lord 
Palmerston  said  he  must  consult  his  friends,  especially  Lord  Malmesbury,  the 
diplomatist,  who  advised  him  to  refuse  on  the  ground  that  finance  was  not  in  his 
line,  and  that  his  future  prospects  might  be  compromised  by  failure.  He  refused 
accordingly.  Thereupon  Perceval  said — '  I  have  since  offered  the  Secretary  at 
War  to  Milnes.  If  he  refuses,  will  you  take  that  ?'  He  did  take  it,  and  his  long 
and  prosperous  career  began."  This  version  differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Ward's,  which 
we  have  already  printed. 

The  same  writer  continues — "  Everyone  has  heard  the  story  of  Sheridan's 
dinner  party,  at  which  the  sheriffs'  officers  acted  as  waiters.  On  its  being  men- 
tioned as  apocryphal,  at  Brockett,  '  Not  at  all,'  exclaimed  Lord  Palmerston, 
'  I  was  at  it.  Sheridan,  Canning,  Frere,  and  some  others,  including  myself,  had 
agreed  to  form  a  society,  projected,  you  may  remember,  by  Swift,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  English  language.  We  were  to  give  dinners  in  turn.  Sheridan  gave 
the  first ;  and  my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  attendance  by 
the  frequent  appeals,  on  the  part  of  the  improvised  servants,  to  Mr.  Sheridan.' 

" '  And  did  you  improve  the  language  ?' 

" '  Not  certainly  at  that  dinner  ;  for  Sheridan  got  drunk,  and  many  words  of 
doubtful  propriety  were  employed.' 

"  He  was  a  purist  in  language,  grammar,  and  orthography ;  and  some 
curious  illustrations  of  his  zeal  for  their  reformation  are  preserved  in  the  Foreign 
Office.  He  had  a  confirmed  dislike  to  '  that  that,'  and  '  had  had,'  as  in  a  sentence 
thus  constructed : — '  It  was  said  that  that  general  had  had  a  check.' 

"In  the  last  speech  from  the  throne,  her  majesty  is  made  to  say,  that  she 
'  had  great  satisfaction  in  recurring  again  to  her  parliament.'  Some  of  the 
literary  men  objected,  and  their  objection  was  stated  to  Lord  Palmerston  one 
evening  when  he  had  been  unexpectedly  detained  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
had  only  just  risen  from  an  eleven  o'clock  dinner.  He  defended  the  expression, 
and  maintained  the  argument,  with  unabated  spirit,  till  the  subject  was  dropped. 
The  next  morning,  before  ten,  the  objector  received  the  Premier's  clear,  bold, 
well-known  hand — 

" '  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

"  '  In  this  life  the  thoughts  of  good  and  a  future  state  often  offer  themselves 
to  us.  They  often  spring  up  in  our  minds,  and,  when  expelled,  recur  again. 

" '  One  meaning  of  recur  is  to  have  recourse  to ;  and  it  is  perfectly  good 
English  to  say  I  have  recourse  to  you  again. 

"  '  Etymologically,  to  return  is  to  run  back ;  and  one  may  say,  with  propriety, 
I  run  back,  or  come  back  to  you  again. 

" '  The  queen  recurs,  or  comes  back  to  her  parliament  at  the  end  of  every 
recess ;  and  she  does  again  that  which  she  has  done  often  before. 
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"  His  acute  sense  of  the  value  of  words  made  him  fidgety  under  misquotation. 
When  Pope's  line  on  Peterborough  was  repeated  thus — 

" '  Here  he  whose  lightning  broke  the  Iberian  lines.' 

"  Pierced  was  his  quiet  correction. 

"  It  having  been  remarked  how  many  popular  quotations  are  incorrect,  his 
lordship  adduced  several  additional  instances :  amongst  others — 

"  '  He  who's  convinced  against  his  will.' 

"  He  was  as  much  at  home  in  Italian  as  in  English ;  and  some  amusement 
was  caused  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  his  correction  of  his  accomplished  friend, 
Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  (Lord  Hough  ton),  who  unluckily  said  Cagliari  instead  of 
Cagliari. 

"  Of  late  years  Lord  Palmerston  had  so  much  writing  to  get  through,  that  he 
had  neither  time  nor  eyesight  to  spare  for  books.  Even  his  newspaper  reading 
was  limited.  The  stores  of  information  he  accumulated,  and  opportunely  applied, 
were  mostly  derived  from  oral  sources — from  an  admiral,  general,  or  governor,  just 
returned  from  a  foreign  station;  from  a  diplomatist,  on  his  transit  from  one 
capital  to  another ;  from  an  intelligent  tourist,  or  well-informed  traveller.  The 
facts  he  got  from  them  were  carefully  packed  away  in  a  corner  of  his  mind  till 
wanted ;  and  always  came  out  wonderfully  well  sorted  and  fresh.  In  the  autumn 
of  1863,  he  was  riding  into  Southampton  with  Mr.  Cowper,  when  he  heard  that  an 
Austrian  of  distinction  was  there,  on  a  sort  of  free-trade  mission,  and  was  about 
to  explain  his  views  at  a  public  dinner.  Lord  Palmerston  attended  the  dinner, 
and  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  astonished  everybody  by  his  familiarity  with  the 
subject,  and  with  the  position  of  the  Austrian  government  in  relation  to  it;  that 
familiarity  being  exclusively  based  on  the  report  of  a  conversation  with  Count  de 
Kechberg,  repeated  to  him  a  few  days  before. 

"  Literature  was  the  fashion  of  his  early  days,  when,  as  Sidney  Smith  remarked, 
a  false  quantity  in  a  man  was  pretty  nearly  the  same  thing  as  a  faux  pas  in  a 
woman.  He  was  tolerably  well  up  in  the  chief  Latin  and  English  classics ;  but  he 
entertained  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  paradoxes,  touching  the  greatest  of  them, 
that  was  ever  broached  by  a  man  of  his  intellectual  calibre.  He  maintained  that  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare  were  really  written  by  Bacon,  who  passed  them  off  under  the 
name  of  an  actor,  for  fear  of  compromising  his  professional  prospects  and  philo- 
sophical gravity.  Only  last  year,  when  this  subject  was  discussed  at  Broadlands, 
Lord  Palmerston  suddenly  left  the  room,  and  speedily  returned  with  a  small 
volume  of  dramatic  criticisms,  in  which  the  same  theory,  originally  started  by  an 
American  lady,  was  supported  by  supposed  analogies  of  thought  and  expression. 
'  There !'  said  he,  '  read  that,  and  you  will  come  over  to  my  opinion.'  When  the 
positive  testimony  of  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  verses  prefixed  to  th'e  edition  of  1623, 
was  adduced,  he  remarked — '  Oh,  these  fellows  always  stand  up  for  one  another ; 
or  he  may  have  been  deceived  like  the  rest.'  The  argument  had  struck  Lord 
Palmerston  by  its  ingenuity ;  and  he  wanted  leisure  for  a  searching  exposure  of  its 
groundlessness. 

"  The  most  wonderful  thing  about  him,  it  has  been  truly  observed,  was  the 
manner  in  which  his  faculties  went  on  ripening  to  the  last.  On  his  first  becoming 
Premier,  his  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  conspicuous  for  levity 
of  tone  and  misplaced  jocularity.  '  Let  him  remain  Premier  for  a  year  or  two,' 
observed  a  member  of  the  highest  literary  distinction, '  and  our  standard  will  be 
lowered,  till  we  prefer  this  laughing  devil-may-care  method  of  getting  through  busi- 
ness to  the  wit  of  Canning  and  the  gravity  of  Peel.'  But  Lord  Palmerston  (whose 
levity  was  on  the  surface,  and  useful  as  well  as  justifiable  against  established  bores) 
rose  with  each  succeeding  session  ;  and,  on  great  occasions,  was  rarely  found  wanting 
in  moral  influence,  or  in  the  dignity  befitting  his  position.  He  did  more  than 
conciliate  good- will  by  his  suavity  of  demeanour  and  tact ;  he  commanded  respect 
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by  his  grasp  of  mind — his  readiness  of  resource — his  comprehensiveness  of  view — 
his  knowledge  of  his  country  and  his  countrymen — his  vast  experience — his  known 
patriotism — his  expansive  liberality — and  by  all  that  combination  of  qualities  which 
make  up  what  the  French  emphatically  term  caractere.  His  alleged  carelessness 
was  the  ease  of  a  consummate  master  of  the  craft.  He  wielded  his  weapon — 

"  '  With  hand  whose  almost  careless  coolness  spoke 
Its  grasp  well-used  to  dare  the  sabre  stroke.' 

"He  was  the  most  earnest  of  statesmen,  despite  his  levity;  just  as,  despite  of 
that  touch  of  Hibernicism  in  gait  and  bearing  which  the  Beau  Brummel  school 
disapproved,  he  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  gentlemen  that  ever  lived.  *  *  * 
His  name  was  associated  with  the  liberal  policy  of  England  all  the  world  over ; 
to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  it  was  positively  personified  in  him.  Instead  of  '  Ce 
perfide  Albion,'  it  was  '  Ce  diable  de  Palmerston'  that  was  denounced  by  every 
absolute  Court  in  Europe." 

The  writer  adds — "  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  Lord  Palmerston 
did  everything  off  his  own  hook  after  1834.  Referring,  no  later  than  June  last,  to 
the  Eastern  complications  of  1840-'41,  he  related,  that  on  M.  Thiers  (October, 
1840)  announcing  an  intention  to  call  out  an  extraordinary  conscription  of 
150,000  men,  Lord  Melbourne  wrote  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians  to  this  effect : — 
'Thiers's  announcement  is  a  threat.  By  God  I  won't  stand  it!  If  this  goes  on  I 
will  immediately  call  parliament  together,  and  see  what  they  think  of  it.'  This 
letter  was  forwarded  to  the  King  of  the  French,  and  the  Thiers  ministry  came  to 
a  speedy  termination. 

.  "  Lord  Palmerston  was  by  no  means  a  rash  foreign  minister,  and  certainly 
avoided  involving  the  country  in  serious  warfare.  In  his  diplomatic  contests  with 
M.'/rhiers,  he  had  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  by  his  side.  His  Spanish  operations 
were  in  support  of  the  lawfully  constituted  sovereign  and  authorities.  When 
Austria  and  Prussia  quarrelled  over  Hesse-Cassel,  and  were  about  to  come  to  blows, 
he  had  only  to  hold  up  his  hand,  and  Prussia  would  have  crossed  the  Rubicon. 
General  Radowitz  was  overruled,  and  compelled  to  give  way,  because  even  the 
moral  support  of  England  was  denied.  *  *  *  His  predilection  for  the 
French  emperor  did  not  outlast  the  appropriation  of  Nice  and  Savoy;  and  he 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  joke  (Lord  Houghton's,  we  believe),  at  Cambridge  House, 
on  a  French  secretary's  saying,  on  his  way  to  the  refreshment-room,  'Je  vais 
preudre  quel  que  chose.  Vous  avez  raison  c'est  1'habitude  de  votre  pays.'  "  The 
same  writer,  who  evidently  was  remarkably  well-informed,  remarks,  that  Lord 
Palmerston  supported  Turkey  because  he  feared  that  the  disruption  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  might  lead  to  the  establishment  of  an  unfriendly  power  across  our  over- 
land route  to  India.  Another  ingrained  opinion  of  his  was,  that  the  treaties  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  should  be  stringently  enforced.  Lord  Palmerston 
was  no  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention.  His  creed  was,  that  England 
should  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  transplanting  or  promoting  free  institutions ; 
nor  even  stand  by  and  see  a  weak  nation  oppressed  by  a  stronger  one.  It  was  a 
deep  mortification  to  him  that  we  did  not  join  France  in  preventing  Austria  and 
Prussia  from  plundering  Denmark.  It  is  stated  that  he  had  an  inveterate 
dislike  to  parliamentary  reform;  and  that  he  thought  dissenters  unreasonable 
in  claiming  to  be  exempt  from  church-rates.  Indeed,  so  Conservative  had  he 
become,  that  he  had  thought  of  applying  to  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole  to  take  office 
under  him.  We  continue  our  extracts. 

"  There  is,  there  can  be,  no  difference  of  opinion  about  Lord  Palmerston  in 
private  life,  as  a  host,  a  guest,  a  companion,  or  a  friend,  although  it  is  the  fashion 
to  say  that  he  never  had  a  friend,  because  he  was  not  exclusive  in  his. intimacies ; 
he  was  so  uniformly  considerate  and  unselfish,  so  kind,  tolerant,  and  indulgent  in 
word  and  deed :  his  geniality,  frankness,  and  simplicity,  at  once  put  every  one  at 
his  ease.  That  charm  of  manner  could  not  be  feigned,  acquired,  or  studied ;  it 
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was  the  obvious  emanation  of  a  warm,  cordial,  generous  nature,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  or  separate  from  heart.  The  capacity  for  warm  affection 
must  be  implied  from  the  happy  act  of  inspiring  it ;  and  who  won  the  hearts  of  a 
large  and  singularly  gifted  family  circle  like  him  ?  Who  inspired  such  implicit 
relfance  on  his  support,  in  all  who  had  ever  acted  under  him,  or  even  linked  their 
political  fortunes  with  his  ?  With  all  his  self-command  he  was  liable  to  be  over- 
come by  strong  emotion.  His  severest  illness,  for  many  years,  was  brought  on  by 
the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and  his  fear  of  its  effects  on  the  queen. 

"  His  company  hours  were  materially  curtailed  by  business ;  but,  from  the 
moment  he  joined  the  circle  till  he  left  it,  he  was  ready  to  be  amused.  He  was 
never  out  of  temper,  nor  out  of  spirits ;  never  inattentive,  absent,  or  pre-occupied — 
the  distinctive  good-breeding  of  working  statesmen,  as  punctuality  is  the  good- 
breeding  of  kings.  He  listened  as  well  as  he  talked;  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  good 
conversation,  and  he  liked  it  the  better  for  being  enlivened  with  fancy  and  fun. 
He  told  a  story  capitally,  frequently  with  an  apropos  which  brought  its  application 
within  Barrow's  somewhat  large  and  elastic  description  of  wit.  His 

best  anecdotes,  when  he  could  be  coaxed  into  repeating  them,  had  always  a  fresh 
zest.  His  play  of  mind  was  equally  effective  in  catching  and  improving  any 
passing  drollery  or  humorous  thought. 

"When  Lord  Derby's  translation  of  the  Iliad  was  first  announced,  a  guest 
at  Broadlands  told  him  he  must  keep  pace  with  his  great  rival  by  translating  the 
(Eneid.  '  Stop  till  I  am  out  of  office,  and  the  parallel  will  be  complete.' 

"  He,  laughingly,  quoted  the  authority  of  an  eminent,  physician,   that  con- 
tinuance in  office,  with  the  resulting  employment,  was  good  for  his  health. 
" '  Would  not  actual  opposition  do  as  well  ?' 

"  '  No,  no,  that  stirs  up  the  bile,  and  creates  acidity.  Ask  Disraeli  if  it  does 
not,' 

"  Nothing,  by  the  way,  created  acidity  in  him ;  he  never  said  or  sanctioned  an 
ill-natured  remark  on  anybody.  On  being  told  that  a  clever  assailant  regretted  a 
personal  attack,  he  said—'  Tell  him  I  am  not  the  least  offended,  the  more  particu- 
larly because  I  think  I  had  the  best  of  it.' 

"  It  was  mentioned  to  him  that  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  George 
Lewis,  had  been  writing  letters  to  Notes  and  Queries,  on  the  wakefulness  of 
geese.  '  The  wakefulness  of  geese !  Why  the  opposition  will  think  he  means  them : 
and,  what  is  more,  they  may  say  that  they  are  the  geese  that  saved  the  Capitol.' 

"  A  couple  were  censured  for  going  to  country  houses  without  an  invitation. 
'  Don't  be  hard  on  them,'  was  his  suggestion,  '  for  if  they  waited  to  be  invited 
they  might  go  nowhere.' 

"  On  its  being  stated,  as  a  good  sign,  that  Lady was  only  attended  by 

a  popular  physician,  who  shall  be  nameless,  he  said — '  Ah  !  very  true ;  when  you 

trust  yourself  to  Dr. you  should  have  a  superfluous  stock  of  health  for  him  to 

work  upon.' 

"  When  at  Broadlands,  he  was  a  regular  attendant  at  Romsey  church,  but  was 
occasionally  late.  Once  when  he  did  not  appear  till  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
lesson,  the  sermon  was  more  than  ordinarily  long,  which  a  guest  attributed  to  the 
complacent  consideration  of  the  clergyman,  who  was  determined  that  his  lordship 
should  gain  in  one  way  what  he  lost  in  another.  '  I  never  saw  it  in  that  light 
before ;  I  will  take  good  care  not  to  tax  his  kindness  again.'  He  passed  some 
hours  of  every  day  on  horseback,  except  on  Sundays,  when  he  walked.  On  a  cold 
Sunday,  in  the  November  of  1864,  after  luncheon,  he  proposed  a  walk,  and  led 
the  way  to  the  paddocks,  which  he  opened  one  after  another  with  an  enormous  key 
produced  from  his  coat  pocket,  pointing  out  and  speculating  on  the  qualities  of 
the  colts.  '  That  filly,'  he  said,  '  will  run  for  the  Derby  the  year  after  next.'  He 
then  took  the  party  over  the  river  by  the  ferry-boat,  which  he  tugged  backwards 
and  forwards  by  a  hard  rope  over  a  stiff  pulley,  taking  an  obvious  pleasure  in 
the  exertion,  and  declining  help.  Returning  home,  after  nearly  two  hours'  brisk 
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exercise,  in  the  dusk,  across  the  park,  his  foot  struck  against  a  hidden  stump,  and 
he  fell  flat,  but  was  up  again  in  a  moment,  saying — '  There  is  no  damage,  except 
to  the  knees  of  my  trowsers.'  The  party  looked  anxiously  at  one  another,  re- 
membering the  regretted  death  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  were  not  quite  at  ease  till 
the  next  morning,  when  he  joined  the  breakfast-table  with  unshaken  spirit,  and  his 
wonted  buoyancy  of  step. 

"  He  was  a  generous  landlord,  and  so  indulgent  to  the  tenants  on  his  estate 
in  Sligo,  that  he  got  little  income  out  of  it.  He  said,  one  day,  he  had  a  thousand 
tenants  who  paid  under  £5  a  year  each.  '  But  do  they  pay  ?'  'Not  always ;  they 
pay  when  they  can — when  they  sell  the  pig.' 

"  He  was  fond  of  billiards ;  and,  when  at  Brockett  or  Broadlands,  played 
three  games  (neither  more  nor  less)  before  retiring  for  the  night.  He  was  about 
on  the  level  of  those  who  play  a  good  deal  without  taking  rank  as  players. 
His  best  strokes  were  the  winning  hazards ;  and  fortune  favoured  him  as  much  in 
this  as  in  the  political  game.  After  three  or  four  flukes,  he  would  say — 'I 
think  I  had  better  not  name  my  stroke.'  He  was  never  the  least  put  out  by 
losing;  although  he  enjoyed  winning,  especially  when  Lady  Palmerston  was 
looking  on." 

Lord  Palmerston,  on  one  occasion,  seems  to  have  come  into  collision  with 
the  formidable  Henry  Brougham.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Seditious  Meeting  Prevention  Bill,  in  December,  1819,  Mr.  Brougham  made 
a  savage  onslaught  upon  those  persons  officially  connected  with  the  government, 
who  had  taken  any  share  in  getting  up  counter-requisitions  against  convening  the 
public  meetings  which  then  frequently  assembled.  Having  participated  in  such 
efforts,  the  noble  lord  said — "  He  had  yet  to  learn  that,  because  a  man  held  an 
official  situation,  he  was  thereby  disqualified  from  giving  any  opinion  upon,  or 
taking  any  part  in,  questions  of  public  interest.  He  had  pursued,  and  would 
pursue,  without  consulting  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  or  caring 
whether  it  met  his  applause  or  disapprobation,  that  line  of  conduct  which  appeared 
to  him  the  most  proper.  He  and  those  who  had  acted  with  him  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  (in  signing  a  counter-requisition  in  Hampshire),  had  acted  upon  a  well- 
understood  sense  of  duty,  and,  in  doing  so,  had  consulted  the  best  interests  of  the 
country ;  and  he  was  sorry  that  others  had  not  followed  a  similar  course.  If  one 
person  had  the  right  to  call  on  the  sheriff  for  a  county  meeting,  he  could  see  no 
reason  why  another  had  not  a  right  to  sign  a  requisition  against  it.  By  the 
conduct  of  those  who  had  signed  the  counter-requisition  in  Hampshire,  that 
county  had  been  saved  from  the  disgrace  of  those  unwarrantable  and  unconsti- 
tutional attacks  that  had  been  made  upon  the  Manchester  magistrates." 

With  Joseph  Hume  Lord  Palmerston  had  more  than  one  passage  at  arms.  In 
1826,  his  lordship  had,  over  and  over  again,  stated  the  cause  of  the  dismissal  of  a 
Colonel  Bradley  from  the  army — a  statement  which  Mr.  Hume  could  not  understand. 
The  noble  lord,  at  last,  so  far  forgot  his  habitual  courtesy  as  to  say,  that  "  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  be  answerable  for  the  obtuseness  of  the  honourable  gentleman's 
understanding."  As  Mr.  Hume  was  not  then  in  high  favour — indeed,  as  he  was 
then  very  unpopular  as  a  political  and  economical  reformer — the  laugh  was  against 
him :  but,  two  months  after,  he  returned  to  the  charge.  Colonel  Bradley's  case 
again  came  on ;  and  Mr.  Hume,  though  generally  the  best-natured  man  in  the 
world,  being  nettled  at  having  been  so  taunted  by  Lord  Palmerston,  said 
something  inaudible  in  the  gallery,  but  which  induced  Lord  Palmerston  to  ask, 
whether  the  remark  applied  to  him?  Mr.  Hume  replied,  that  what  he  meant  to 
say  was,  that  assertions  having  been  made  in  that  House  not  founded  on  fact,  he 
would  rather  rely  on  authenticated  documents  than  on  such  assertions.  Lord 
Palmerston  again  pushed  his  question,  and  Mr.  Hume  further  embroiled  himself  by 
saying  that  Lord  Palmerston  could  not  expect  any  courtesy  from  him  after  having, 
on  that  occasion,  so  notably  declined  acting  as  a  gentleman.  "  The  Speaker  here 
interfered,  and  put,"  wrote  the  late  Mr.  Francis,  "a  Pickwickian  construction  on 
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the  affair,  which  ended  after  a  flourish  of  good  motives  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hume." 
The  truth  was,  that  the  idea  of  a  quarrel  a  la  entrance  at  that  day  with  Mr. 
Hume,  would  have  been  avoided  as  a  matter  of  tactics,  even  if  Lord  Palmerston's 
customary  good-nature  had  not  rendered  such  a  contingency  impossible,  except 
under  very  extraordinary  circumstances  of  provocation.  It  was  remarkable  how 
rarely  Lord  Palmerston  became  involved  in  personal  disputes.  Considering  what 
charges  have  been  brought  against  him  from  time  to  time,  and  how  irritating  it 
must  be  to  a  public  man  to  see  his  motives  and  policy  misrepresented  at  times 
when  he  is  precluded  from  explanation,  this  is  very  noteworthy,  and  to  be  ex- 
plained chieny  by  the  possession  of  his  lordship  of  a  rare  amount  of  good-nature. 

The  references  to  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  correspondence  of  the  late  Earl  Grey 
with  his  majesty  King  William  IV.,  and  with  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  recently  pub- 
lished, indicate  that,  at  that  time,  a  very  high  opinion  was  entertained  of  Lord 
Palmerston  by  his  majesty  and  his  contemporaries.  His  majesty,  on  one  occasion, 
suggests  that  his  lordship  might  be  raised  to  the  upper  House.  Earl  Grey 
replies  that  he  was  more  needed  in  the  Commons.  In  June,  1832,  his  majesty 
conferred  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  on  Lord  Palmerston.  Earl  Grey,  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  H.  Taylor,  expresses  his  satisfaction  at  finding  the  noble  Foreign 
Secretary  "has  received  so  honourable  a  mark  of  his  majesty's  favour,  which  has 
been  earned  by  a  degree  of  diligence  and  ability  in  the  management  of  very 
different  affairs,  which  are  entitled  to  the  highest  praise."  Sir  H.  Taylor,  in 
reply,  states  that  the  king  was  glad  to  find  that  Earl  Grey  had  approved  of  the 
honour  being  conferred  on  Lord  Palmerston,  "of  whose  able  and  indefatigable  exer- 
tions his  majesty  thinks  as  you  do."  From  many  other  passages  it  is  clear,  that  of 
his  lordship  at  this  time,  by  those  who  knew  him,  the  highest  opinion  was  enter- 
tained. 

The  liberal  tendency  of  Lord  Palmerston's  foreign  policy  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  very  satisfactory  to  his  majesty.  In  a  letter  to  Earl  Grey,  dated  April 
16th,  1832,  the  king  writes — "  The  king  wishes  to  draw  Earl  Grey's  attention  also 
to  his  recent  jorrespondence  with  Viscount  Palmerston  on  the  subject  of  the 
instructions  sent  to  Mr.  Seymour,  with  respect  to  the  proposed  administrative 
changes  in  the  papal  dominions ;  and  his  majesty  is  desirous  that  this  corres- 
pondence should  be  laid  before  the  cabinet,  as  it  will  show  that  his  sentiments 
with  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  which  should  be  pursued  by  this  country,  have 
undergone  no  change,  and  that  he  dreads  and  deprecates  at  present,  as  he  did  in 
November,  as  he  has  ever  done,  the  adoption  of  a  too  liberal  system  by  this  country 
— too  ready  and  unreserved  a  leaning  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  eager 
encouragement  of  principles  and  projects  which  must  have  the  effect  of  exciting 
the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  its  ancient  allies,  without  offering,  in  the  closer 
connection  with  France,  any  security  or  advantage  which  shall  afford  adequate 
compensation  for  the  change,  as  it  is  impossible  to  place  any  reliance  upon  the 
stability  of  its  government,  the  permanency  of  its  co-operation,  or  the  sincerity  of 
its  professions.  His  majesty  is  not  disposed  to  under-value  the  importance  of  being 
upon  good  terms  with  France,  or  even  the  advantages  which  England  may  derive 
from  this  circumstance  in  its  negotiation  with  other  powers.  He  is  not  inclined 
to  deny  that  the  peace  of  Europe  may  have  been  mainly  preserved  by  the  concert 
of  measures  between  England  and  France  with  respect  to  the  Belgic  'question  in 
its  more  recent  stage;  and  his  majesty  is  willing  to  believe  that  the  good  effects  of 
this  union  may  be  felt  in  other  quarters,  so  long  as  it  shall  suit  the  views  and 
the  immediate  interest  of  France  to  pursue  a  pacific  policy.  But  his  majesty  does 
not  trust  France.  He  does  not  believe  that  she  has  abandoned  her  schemes  of 
conquest,  and  of  extension  of  territory,  or  her  designs  of  disturbing  the  tranquillity 
and  the  prosperity  of  other  countries,  by  the  propagation  of  revolutionary  doctrines 
and  principles ;  and  his  majesty  is  anxious  that  this  country  should  carefully 
abstain  from  committing  itself  unwarily  in  the  support  of  measures  which  may 
possibly  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  but  which  aim  at  the  destruction  of 
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all  established  authority,  and  which  it  is  therefore  his  majesty's  determination,  as 
it  is  his  duty,  to  resist  to  the  utmost  of  his  power."  In  the  letter  accompanying 
this  despatch,  Sir  H.  Taylor  adds,  that  "  the  question  to  which  it  applies  agitated 
him  (the  king)  a  good  deal."  William  IV.  was  not  very  partial  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times. 

A  communication  of  this  kind  was  very  painful  to  Earl  Grey,  who  considered 
it  such  a  censure  'as  must  infallibly  call  for  his  resignation.  A  few  days  after,  he 
had  an  interview  with  his  majesty.  In  describing  this  to  Sir  H.  Taylor,  Earl 
Grey  writes — 

"  I  received  the  king's  letter  and  yours  this  morning.  Having  had  a  con- 
versation wjth  his  majesty  after  the  levee,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything 
more  in  answer  to  the  former.  I  rest  upon  the  assurance  that  his  majesty's 
confidence  is  not  withdrawn :  at  the  same  time,  I  perceive  with  considerable  pain, 
both  in  his  majesty's  letter,  and  in  what  passed  in  the  interview  with  which  he 
honoured  me,  symptoms  of  feeling  which  it  must  be  to  me  a  cause  of  deep 
regret  that  his  majesty  should  continue,  in  any  degree,  to  entertain. 

"  In  stating  to  me  that  he  had  not  withdrawn  his  confidence,  his  majesty,  at 
the  same  time,  expressed  with  some  warmth,  the  necessity  under  which  he  felt  that 
no  instructions  relating  to  foreign  policy  should  be  sent  without  his  previous 
concurrence.  The  repetition  of  this,  after  what  I  had  said  in  my  letter  to  his 
majesty  on  this  point,  gave  me,  I  confess,  considerable  pain.  I  ventured  to  remind 
his  majesty  that  in  no  case  had  any  instructions  of  importance  been  sent  without 
their  having  been  previously  submitted  to  his  majesty;  that  I,  myself,  had  never 
aided  in  any  matter  of  consequence  without  taking  his  majesty's  opinion;  and 
that  I  felt  confident  his  majesty  could  not  suspect  Lord  Palmerston,  or  any  other 
member  of  his  government,  of  such  a  breach  of  duty  as  committing  his  majesty 
on  any  subject  of  foreign  policy  without  authority  to  do  so.  His  majesty  did  not 
dissent  from  this,  and  expressed  himself  as  well  satisfied,  not  only  with  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  but  of  the  other  two  Secretaries  of  State;  but  neither  in 
saying  this,  nor  in  the  long  conversation  which  followed,  was  there  that  expression  of 
cordial  feeling  which  I  have  heretofore  experienced  in  my  communications  with 
his  majesty."  This  letter  was,  of  course,  shown  by  Sir  H.  Taylor  to  the  king, 
who,  in  reply,  after  saying  he  had  as  much  confidence  in  the  ministers  as  ever,  adds 
— "The  king  is  persuaded  that  there  never  has  been  any  intention  to  send 
instructions  of  importance,  or  upon  which  it  might  be  conceived  that  a  doubt 
could  arise,  without  previously  submitting  them  to  his  majesty ;  but  there  may 
have  been  instances  in  which  such  doubt  has  not  been  anticipated ;  and  adverting 
to  the  date  of  those  addressed  to  Mr.  Seymour,  and  the  day  on  which  they  were 
received,  the  king  might  have  presumed  that  they  had  been  despatched  before  they 
were  submitted  to  him;  and  yet  a  perusal  of  his  majesty's  letter  respecting  those 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  will  show  that  he  strongly  objected  to  many  parts,  as  the 
answers  from  Lord  Palmerston  will  show  that  the  soundness  of  many  of  the 
objections  was  admitted." 

As  a  rule,  nevertheless,  William  IV.  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with 
Lord  Palmerston.  In  1831,  we  find  the  king  writing  to  Earl  Grey  as  follows  : — 
"His  majesty  received,  with  great  interest,  the  communications  from  Lord 
Melbourne  and  Lord  Palmerston,  and  other  heads  of  departments,  whose  zealous 
and  able  co-operation  with  Earl  Grey,  in  the  indefatigable  and  honourable  discharge 
of  the  most  arduous  public  duties,  has  proved  uniformly  satisfactory  to  him.  He 
has  communicated,  at  some  length,  to  Lord  Palmerston  his  sentiments  upon  the 
proposition  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  conference  for  the  establishment  of  the 
future  neutrality  of  Belgium ;  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  that  he  should  assure 
Earl  Grey  that  the  proposition  and  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded  have 
received  his  entire  approbation,  however  his  majesty  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  the 

food  faith  with  which  it  may  be  entered  into  by  France."     Again  he  writes,  by 
if  H.  Taylor,  to  Earl  Grey — "  Your  lordship  will  learn,  from  the  king's  letter  to 
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Lord  Palmerston,  how  highly  he  approves  of  the  whole  course  of  his  government 
in  the  negotiation  about  Belgium,  and  how  much  he  ascribed  the  altered  tone  of 
the  French  government  to  the  firmness  and  consistency  of  his  own  government, 
and  to  the  ability  and  dexterity  with  which  the  negotiation  has  been  conducted  by 
Lord  Palmerston."  Again  Sir  H.  Taylor  writes — "  The  king  rejoices,  also,  that 
you  are  so  much  pleased  with  his  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston,  who  certainly  has  not 
shown  less  zeal  and  assiduity  than  talent  in  his  late  laborious  task,  to  which  his 
majesty  knows  also,  from  the  report  of  Baron  Bulow  and  others,  that  temper  and 
patience  may  be  added." 

In  the  correspondence  to  which  we  have  alluded,  we  find,  accidentally,  more 
than  one  reference  to  Lord  Palmerston,  in  connection  with  the  great  question  of 
reform,  then  agitating  the  public  mind.  It  appears  that,  in  November,  1831, 
his  lordship  was  against  calling  parliament  together  before  the  first  week  in 
January.  Earl  Grey  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  were  of  the  same  opinion ;  but 
they  gave  way  to  their  colleagues,  who  argued  the  state  of  the  country  as  a  reason 
for  parliament  meeting  at  once.  Lord  Palmerston  also  appears  to  have  objected 
to  an  alteration  in  Schedule  B,  contemplated  by  Earl  Grey — namely,  leaving 
eleven  of  the  largest  boroughs  in  that  list,  and,  as  a  counterpoise,  giving  ten  votes 
to  the  largest  towns  which,  by  the  late  bill,  had  only  one  member.  In  this 
objection  Lord  Melbourne  coincided. 

A  writer,  in  the  Times,  of  a  very  interesting  account  of  Lord  Palmerston,  after 
referring  to  the  way  in  which,  in  his  second  Premiership,  he  led  the  House,  says — 
"  Nor  was  it  merely  his  fame,  his  dexterity,  and  his  good-humour  that  thus  suc- 
ceeded :  he  worked  hard  for  success  even  in  extreme  old  age.  As  a  young  man,  he 
did  less  than  his  friends  expected  of  him  ;  as  an  old  one,  he  did  far  more.  It  was 
amazing  to  see  him  ;  he  could  sit  out  the  whole  of  the  House  of  Commons,  even  in 
its  longest  sittings.  At  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  was  the  freshest 
and  liveliest  man  there,  ready  with  his  joke,  or  a  clever  explanation  to  appease  the 
irritability  of  a  worn  assembly.  Besides  the  taste  for  debate,  and  incessant  watch- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons,  his  office-work  was  enormous.  His  despatches,  all 
written  in  that  fine  bold  hand,  which  he  desired  to  engraft  upon  his  foreign 
office,  are  innumerable.  His  minutes  upon  every  conceivable  subject  of  interest, 
in  the  last  fifty  years,  would  fill  many  volumes ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of 
them  will  be  published.  Moreover,  in  private  he  was  always  ready  to  write  for  the 
information  of  his  friends ;  and  he  always  wrote  well.  We  may  add,  in  a 
parenthesis,  that  he  generally  wrote  standing.  To  get  through  this  immense 
amount  of  work,  he  lived,  during  the  session,  what  most  men  would  regard 
as  an  unwholesome  life.  Four  days  a  week,  when  the  House  sat  at  night,  he 
dined  at  three  o'clock ;  on  other  days,  at  half-past  eight.  When  his  dinner  was 
late,  he  took  no  lunch;  when  it  was  early,  he  seldom  took  any  supper.  While 
young  men  went  off  from  a  debate  to  enjoy  a  comfortable  meal,  he  sat  on  the 
Treasury  bench  all  night,  and  never  budged  from  it,  except  to  get  a  cup  of  tea  in 
the  tea-room,  where  he  liked  a  gossip  with  whoever  was  there.  All  this 

was  the  result  of  a  prodigious  vitality.  Any  doubt  upon  that  score  might  be 
settled  by  seeing  Lord  Palmerston  at  a  public  dinner — he  sat  down  to  it  with  the 
zest  of  an  Eton  schoolboy — or  by  seeing  him  on  horseback.  When  nearly  an  octo- 
genarian he  would  ride  some  fifteen  miles  to  cover,  and  think  nothing  of  it.  His 
mind  never  lost  its  interest  in  anything  that  was  new.  He  was  as  keen  as  any 
young  man  about  the  coming  Derby,  and  would  rather  have  won  it  than  gained 
any  political  triumph."  The  share  that  Lord  Palmerston  took  in  the  last  parlia- 
ment in  which  he  was  destined  to  sit,  was  highly  creditable  to  the  veteran 
statesman,  who  occasionally  played  the  part  of  a  pacificator. 

On  his  death-bed,  it  appears,  from  one  account,  that  his  lordship  dwelt  still 

on  public  matters.     One   writer  says,  that  his  state  of  mind,  up    to   the   last, 

remained  unclouded ;  but  there  came  a  lassitude  over  him,  which  prevented  any 

effort    or   wish  to    converse :    questions  put  to  him  were  either    disregarded  or 
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answered  by  a  look  or  a  sign.  A  silence,  half  imposed  by  weariness,  half  of  his  own 
inclination,  possessed  him.  On  the  day  before  his  death,  however,  when,  in  a  doze 
preceding  the  last  change,  his  mind  was  evidently  still  amidst  its  old  associations ; 
for  he  was  heard  to  murmur,  as  in  a  dream — "  The  treaty  with  Belgium ! — yes, 
read  me  that  sixth  clause  again." 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  lost  the  seals  of  office, 
all  the  bishops  forsook  him,  and  fled.  In  our  day,  the  clergy  are  more  grateful ; 
and  many  were  the  clerical  eulogies  heaped  upon  Lord  Palmerston  after  his 
death. 

On  the  Sunday  after,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gumming  addressed  his  congregation, 
among  whom  were  seated  Lord  Alfred  Paget  and  Lord  Keane,  at  his  church,  Crown 
Court,  Covent  Garden,  upon  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston.  He  said  that  it  had 
been  his  (Dr.  Cumming's)  privilege  to  be  in  the  company  of  that  great  man  more 
than  once,  and  no  one  could  come  in  contact  with  him  without  being  struck  with 
his  kindness,  conciliation,  and  gentleness,  as  well  as  with  the  solemn  sense  he 
entertained  of  everything  relating  to  true  religion.  He  had  the  honour  of  meeting 
him  once  in  private,  and  of  then  witnessing  many  of  his  estimable  qualities.  He 
remembered  seeing  him  in  the  pews  of  that  church,  listening  attentively  and 
earnestly  to  the  words  of  eternal  life  ;  and  on  retiring,  on  one  occasion,  his  lordship 
said,  to  the  family  in  whose  pew  he  sat,  "  A  very  useful  and  a  very  instructive 
sermon" — a  compliment  which  he  (Dr.  Gumming)  prized  very  highly,  because  it 
came  from  one  who  was  a  consummate  judge  of  the  goodness  of  a  discourse. 
Though  he  might  not  have  spoken  much  upon  religious  subjects  during  life,  it  was 
not  therefore  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  indifferent  to  them.  On  the  contrary, 
like  very  many  persons,  his  thoughts  of  religion  were  far  deeper  than  he  ventured 
to  express.  This  was  shown  in  his  last  hours,  when  he  implicitly  placed  his  trust 
in  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  when,  with  full  confidence  in  the  merits  of  his  Saviour, 
his  last  sleep  introduced  him  into  everlasting  bliss.  His  sufferings  over,  his  eternal 
happiness  commenced.  "  Absent  from  the  body,"  and  that  at  eighty-one  years  of 
age,  he  was  "  present  with  the  Lord."  His  sun  gone  down  here,  at  once  he  beheld 
the  sunrise  of  a  glorious  and  blessed  eternity,  over  which  the  sun  ceaselessly  shines, 
where  no  cloud,  or  storm,  or  tempest  rises,  but  where  glory  encircles  all  things  for 
ever  and  ever.  In  some  circles  it  was  thought  that  the  reverend  gentleman  had 
rather  over-done  his  panegyric :  but  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes. 

Alexandre  Dumas,  in  a  gossiping  article,  published  in  Le  Journal  Illustre, 
says : — "  Some  months  before  my  departure  for  Spain,  I  was  along  with  Victor 
Hugo,  at  a  grand  evening  reception  given  by  the  Due  Decazes,  at  the  Luxembourg. 
Lord  Palmerston  came  to  this  reception.  The  duke  presented  to  him  the  political 
personages  who  swarmed  in  his  saloon.  But,  as  we  were  only  poets  and  romance- 
writers,  the  presentation  of  Victor  Hugo  and  myself  was  forgotten.  We  consoled 
ourselves  by  chatting  away  a  portion  of  the  evening  in  a  corner  of  the  saloon,  which 
was  rather  retired.  I  do  not  know  at  what  hour  our  chat  commenced ;  I  know 
that,  at  a  quarter-past  eleven  it  still  continued.  It  appeared  that  Lord  Palmerston 
had  inquired  who  were  the  two  misanthropic  beings  that  thus  chatted  together ; 
they  had  told  him  our  names,  and  those  two  names  had  excited  his  curiosity.  But 
you  know,  my  dear  readers,  his  politico-aristocratic  dignity  did  not  permit  him  to 
ask  that  we  should  be  presented  to  him ;  on  the  other  hand,  not  being  presented, 
the  English  etiquette  positively  forbade  him  to  address  a  word  to  us.  This  is  what 
occurred;  and  here  commences  the  recital  of  the  eccentricity  which  I  led  you  to 
expect.  Our  two  arm-chairs,  that  of  Victor  Hugo  and  mine,  were  touching  each 
other.  The  Due  de  Cr—  -  came  to  me,  and  said,  '  I  do  not  know  what  is  Lord 
Palmerston's  object,  but  he  wishes  that  for  a  moment  you  should  sit  upon  the 
arm-chair  which  is  to  your  right,  and  thus  leave  vacant  the  one  upon  which  you  are 
at  present  sitting.'  I  was  satisfied  to  salute  Lord  Palmerston  from  my  place,  and 
to  do  as  he  desired.  Lord  Palmerston  then  arose,  and  took  Lady  Palmerston  by 
the  hand,  and  led  her  with  marked  solemnity  to  the  vacant  chair,  and  pointed  with. 
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his  finger  to  the  clock.  '  My  lady,'  said  he,  '  have  the  kindness  to  tell  me  the 
hour  ?'  '  It  is  a  quarter- past  eleven,  my  lord.'  '  Well,  my  lady,'  replied  his  grace, 
'  always  remember  that,  at  a  quarter-past  eleven,  on  the  evening  of  this  day,  you 
have  had  the  honour  of  being  seated  between  Messrs.  Victor  Hugo  and  Alexandre 
Dumas,  who  are  two  of  the  first  literary  characters  of  France — an  honour  which, 
during  your  life,  you  shall  never  have  again.  Come,  my  lady.'  My  lady  rose,  and, 
with  the  same  solemnity  as  they  came,  he  re-conducted  her  to  her  place,  without 
addressing  to  either  of  us  a  single  word." 

We  add  a  few  more  anecdotes,  which,  in  addition  to  those  already  printed, 
here,  or  in  other  parts  of  our  narrative,  will  help  clearly  to  set  forth  to  the  reader 
the  character  of  the  deceased  Premier. 

Dr.  Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston. — At  the  end  of  the  Crimean  war,  a  news- 
paper correspondent  who  had  taken  some  part  in  causing  a  general,  and  not 
altogether  unfounded,  distrust  in  the  public  mind  at  home  respecting  the  "  system" 
of  our  army,  was  invited  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  talk  over  the  events  of  the  late 
campaign.  He  frankly  told  his  lordship — who  of  all  men  living  knew  most,  and 
felt  most  deeply  the  facts  of  importance  which  concerned  the  British  army — all 
that  he  had  witnessed,  or  could  decide  upon,  of  its  shortcomings.  "  Well,  now," 
said  iny  lord,  "  as  you  have  said  all  this,  what  do  you  propose  ?"  It  was  a  difficult 
question  to  answer ;  but  the  correspondent  pointed  out  several  conditions  suscep- 
tible of  change,  if  not  improvement ;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  had  occasion 
to  say,  or  did  say  two  or  three  times — "As the  French  do."  At  last  Lord  Palmer- 
ston exclaimed — "  Yes,  as  the  French  do  !  But  don't  you  know  we  can't  do  as  the 
French  do  ?  The  English  army  is  the  army  of  England,  and  it  is  just  as  much  a 
peculiar  growth  as  the  English  constitution.  We  can't  take  anything  because  it  is 
good  unless  it  is  English  too — Cccdit  qiiestio." 

Lord  Palmerston's  Prompt itv.de,.— Many  years  ago,  Mr.  Gruneison,  the 
correspondent  of  an  English  daily  paper,  at  the  camp  of  Don  Carlos,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Espartero,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  as  a  spy.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  news,  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  managing  proprietor  of  the  paper,  went  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  ringing  his  lordship  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Lord  Palmerston 
wrote  a  despatch,  sealed  it,  gave  it  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  with  instructions  to  proceed 
at  once  to  the  residence  of  a  cabinet  messenger,  who  had  just  returned  from  Vienna. 
On  arriving,  the  messenger  was  in  bed ;  but,  to  Mr.  Mitchell's  surprise,  came  down 
in  ten  minutes,  booted  and  spurred,  and  all  ready  for  a  journey.  His  orders  were 
to  start  for  the  Christines  head-quarters  at  once ;  to  travel  night  and  day,  and  to 
spare  no  expense.  He  started,  and  by  incredible  exertion — the  railway  system  was 
in  its  infancy  in  those  days — presented  himself  at  the  entrance  to  Espartero's  tent 
at  the  very  moment  when  poor  Gruneison  was  waiting,  amongst  a  crowd  of 
Chapelchrowries,  the  arrival  of  the  firing  party.  "  What's  your  business  ?"  "I 
come  from  Lord  Palmerston  to  request  that  the  Englishman's  life  may  be  spared." 
"  Impossible !  he's  a  spy."  "  Eead  that !"  pulling  out  his  despatch.  The  grim 
general  read  and  swore,  and  stamped,  and  cried  "  Carrajo  !"  But  he  also  called  his 
aide,  and  instructed  him  to  have  Gruneison  unbound  and  delivered  up.  What 
was  in  that  little  despatch  (there  were  only  three  lines)  never  transpired ;  they  were 
neither  "deep  as  a  well  nor  as  wide  as  a  church-door;"  but  they  were  enough,  and 
our  "  special"  of  the  old  days  was  liberated. 

Lord  Palmerston's  Gallantry. — An  incident  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Walmer,  which  proved  (said  a  local  paper)  that  the  gallantry  which  distinguished 
the  Premier  in  the  days  of  his  youth  has  not  departed,  spite  of  the  weight  of 
years,  and  the  activities  of  public  life.  A  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
walking,  on  their  return  from  Walmer  Castle,  when  a  dog-cart,  driven  by  some 
careless  ill-mannered  clown,  rushed  by  and  caught  a  lady's  dress  in  the  wheel, 
bringing  its  beauty  in  rags  to  the  dust,  and  reducing  its  wearer  to  a  state  of 
desperate  millinery  distress  in  the  highest  degree  mortifying.  The  dog-cart  went 
on,  and  was  quickly  out  of  sight.  A  carriage  came  up  immediately  after  the 
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accident,  was  promptly  pulled  up,  and  an  elderly  gentleman  stepped  out,  and 
insisted  on  the  lady,  although  a  perfect  stranger  to  him,  taking  a  seat  by  his  wife. 
The  courteous  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  lady  was  conveyed  to  her  home  in  the 
carriage,  although  this  caused  a  considerable  detour  in  the  intended  course  of  the 
owner.  The  doer  of  this  very  grateful  act — this  polite  as  well  as  good  Samaritan — 
was  Lord  Palmerston. 

Lord  Palmerston's  Handivriting. — Our  octogenarian  Premier  (wrote  the 
Guardian)  is  not  above  enlarging  on  the  advantages  of  cultivating  a  plain,  large, 
legible  hand,  "  with  good  thick  up-strokes  as  well  as  thick  down-strokes."  It  can- 
not be  said  that  Lord  Palmerston  does  not  practise  what  he  preaches,  on  this 
occasion  at  least.  In  a  complete  collection  of  franks  of  a  parliament  some  fi  ve-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  which  lies  before  us,  the  handwriting  of  his  lordship  is,  if  not  the 
very  boldest,  at  all  events  one  of  the  boldest,  in  the  entire  volume  ;  and  the  envelope 
of  a  letter  not  many  weeks  old,  which  fell  into  our  hands  a  few  weeks  since,  with 
"  Palmerston"  in  the  corner,  serves  to  show  that  his  "  up-strokes"  and  "  down- 
strokes"  are  as  bold  and  thick  as  they  were  then,  though  perhaps  a  trifle  more  shaky. 

Haydon,  in  his  Autobiography,  gives  an  account  of  his  interviews  with  Lord 
Palmerston,  while  engaged  in  painting  his  celebrated  picture  of  the  reform 
banquet.  Under  the  date  of  September  18th,  1832,  we  find  the  following  entry: — 
"I  afterwards  called  on  Lord  Palmerston,  and  was  amazingly  impressed  with  his 
good-humoured  elegance.  Colonel  Walpole  had  made  a  mistake.  He  did  not 
mean  to  sit,  he  only  thought  I  wanted  to  see  him.  He  said  he  could  no  more  sit 
than  he  could  fly ;  but  the  first  leisure  hour  he  would  not  forget  me."  Again  he 
writes,  October,  1833 — "Lord  Palmerston  sat;  we  had  a  delightful  conversation. 
I  stuck  it  well  into  him  about  the  Elgin  marbles.  I  showed  him  from  his  own 
wrist  their  truth  in  hands.  I  proved  to  him  their  science,  in  the  action  of  two  feet 
and  legs,  and  he  acknowledged  that  he  now  saw  the  cause  of  my  enthusiasm. 
Lord  Palmerston  was  very  sincere  in  this."  12th — "Lord  Palmerston  sat  finally. 
I  bored  him  on  Greek  art,  which  he  listened  to  with  the  most  amiable  patience.  I 
showed  to  him  drawings  from  dissections ;  explained  to  him  principles  of  form, 
which  he  entered  into.  It  varied  the  monotony  of  sitting ;  but  I  fear  he  thought 
me  a  nuisance."  17th — "Dined  at  Lord  Palmerston's.  Met  Baron  Bulow,  Baron 
Weissenberg,  the  American  minister,  and  a  distinguished  party."  These  glimpses 
are  brief,  but  they  show  the  amiable  character  of  his  lordship. 

Carrying  a  Prime  Minister's  Umbrella. — Lord  Palmerston  always  came 
down  to  the  House  in  his  carriage  at  half-past  four  o'clock,  partly  to  avoid 
recognition  from  the  idlers  about  Westminster  Hall,  and  also  because  he  was 
busily  engaged  all  the  morning  until  the  House  met.  A  great-coat  and  a  stout 
umbrella  were  brought  down  in  the  carriage  for  the  walk  home.  A  cabinet 
minister  tells  an  amusing  story  about  this  umbrella.  The  House  was  counted  out 
early  one  summer's  evening,  and,  as  their  way  home  lay  together,  he  offered  Lord 
Palmerston  his  arm.  The  offer  was  accepted.  As  he  was  the  younger  man,  he 
offered  to  carry  the  summer  over-coat.  The  Premier  thanked  him,  but  declined  to 
take  it  off  his  arm.  The  minister  then  insisted  on  carrying  the  umbrella.  It  was 
a  very  stout,  useful  umbrella,  well  known  in  and  about  the  House  of  Commons — 
quite  Sairey  Gampish,  indeed,  in  its  outline  and  proportions — a  sort  of  gig- 
umbrella  razeed.  In  Lord  Palmerston's  hands  it  passed  without  notice.  But  the 
smarter  and  younger  cabinet  minister  was  painfully  conscious — first,  of  the  attention 
it  excited ;  and,  secondly,  of  its  unusual  and  inconvenient  weight.  He  could 
compare  it  to  nothing  but  a  good  thick  blue-book  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick.  Up 
Parliament  Street,  through  the  Horse-Guards,  and  up  the  steps  at  the  foot  of  the 
Duke  of  York's  column,  they  walked  together,  the  umbrella  seeming  to  get  uglier 
and  heavier  at  every  step.  The  stout  old  Premier  would  have  used  it  as  a  walking- 
stick,  and  flourished  it  as  a  drum -major  wields  his  baton.  In  his  colleague's 
hand  it  was  so  much  dead  weight.  He  declares  that  he  never  was  so  glad  to  get 
rid  of  anything  he  had  been  entrapped  into  carrying ;  and  that,  whenever  he  gave 
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Lord  Palmerston  his  arm  again  in  the  street,  he  was  particularly  careful  not  to 
offer  to  carry  his  umbrella. 

Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Prince  Consort. — From  the  same  writer  as  the 
last  we  get  another  anecdote.  Lord  Palmerston  declared  to  a  friend  that  the  death 
of  the  Prince  Consort  would  double  his  responsibilities.  He  knew  better  than  any 
man  the  public  loss  the  queen  and  the  nation  had  sustained  in  the  transaction  of 
public  business.  Now  that  the  grave  has  closed  over  both,  it  need  not  be  concealed 
that  coolness  and  differences  existed  between  them,  which,  at  one  time,  threatened 
a  scandal.  The  Foreign  Secretary,  while  in  the  full  glow  of  his  parliamentary 
triumph  in  1850,  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  highest  personage  in  the  realm ; 
and  received  a  severe  rebuke,  in  the  shape  of  a  well-known  memorandum  on  the 
transaction  of  business  between  the  crown  and  the  state.  Lord  Palmerston  was 
placed  in  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty,  and  at  length  took  a  step  which  led 
to  a  demand  for  an  explanation.  One  or  two  seemingly  independent  acts  on  his 
part — sucli  as  the  sending  off  a  certain  important  despatch  to  Lord  Normanby, 
at  Paris,  without  previously  obtaining  the  sanction  of  her  majesty — were  not,  it  is 
said,  intended  as  slights  to  the  queen,  but  were  marks  of  distrust  of  the  interests 
and  intrigues  of  Grerman  cousins  and  connections,  and  the  backstairs  influence  of 
German  secretaries.  Lord  Palmerston,  with  great  magnanimity,  went  out  of 
office,  without  justifying  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  country ;  but  Mr.  Monckton 
Milnes  (now  Lord  Houghton),  a  personal  friend  of  Lord  Palmerston,  gave  the 
House  a  hint  of  the  real  state  of  affairs,  when  he  said  that  there  was  much 
behind  the  Premier's  statement  which  was  not  expressed,  and  of  which  Lord 
John  Eussell  himself  was  perhaps  hardly  conscious.  Lord  Palmerston,  when 
he  held  the  seals,  always  knew  what  was  going  on  in  foreign  courts,  and  he  had 
probably  learned  more  than  he  chose  to  tell  either  to  the  court  or  cabinet.  The 
queen  and  prince  could  not  be  insensible  to  Lord  Palmerston's  magnanimous 
conduct.  He  lived  to  gain  the  entire  love  and  confidence  of  both,  and  he  learned, 
in  turn,  to  appreciate  more  correctly  the  thorough  English  spirit  which  the  Prince 
Consort  manifested  in  everything  relating  to  our  foreign  relations. 

We  can  add  another  anecdote  from  our  personal  knowledge  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's patience  and  forbearance.  A  clerk  in  a  city  warehouse  had  got  a  crotchet 
in  his  head  on  the  working  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act — a  subject  which  the  late  Mr. 
Cobden  always  avoided.  The  clerk  wrote  to  the  Premier,  asking  for  an  interview. 
It  was  granted,  and  they  had  a  discussion,  which  lasted  upwards  of  an  hour.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  not  convinced ;  and,  we  believe,  the  impression  left  on  the  clerk's 
mind  was,  that,  at  any  rate,  his  lordship  knew  as  much  about  the  subject  as  he  did. 
Most  Premiers  would  have  treated  the  clerk's  request  as  impertinent. 

In  his  great  speech  on  the  vote  of  confidence  in  himself,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Eoebuck,  Lord  Palmerston  was  very  happy  in  his  reply  to  Lord  Derby,  who  made 
an  eloquent  speech,  replete  with  stinging  satire  in  condemnation  of  his  foreign 
policy.  Lord  Derby  described  Pacifico  as  a  contemptible  Jew.  Lord  Palmerston 
said — "  As  if  a  man,  because  he  was  poor,  might  be  bastinadoed  and  tortured  with 
impunity;  or,  because  a  man  is  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  he  is  fair  game  for 
any  outrage.  It  is  a  true  saying,  that  has  very  often  been  repeated — a  very 
moderate  share  of  human  wisdom  is  sufficient  for  the  guidance  of  human  affairs. 
But  there  is  another  truth,  equally  indisputable ;  which  is,  that  a  man  who  aspires  to 
govern  mankind,  ought  to  bring  to  the  task  generous  sentiments,  compassionate 
sympathies,  and  noble  and  elevated  thoughts."  This  was  evidently  a  dart  aimed 
at  "Scorpion  Stanley."  Again,  speaking  of  two  lonians  who  were  arrested, 
manacled,  and  thumb-screwed,  he  observed — "Then  it  was  said  that  the  application 
of  the  thumb-screw  had  not  maimed  them  for  life.  Had  that  indeed  been  the  case, 
the  men  would  have  been  entitled  to  compensation ;  but  for  a  very  little  thumb- 
screwing,  applied  only  during  an  evening  walk,  no  compensation  ought  to  have 
been  required.  I  am  of  a  different  opinion.  Thumb-screws  are  not  so  easy  to 
wear  as  gloves,  which  can  be  put  on  and  pulled  off  at  pleasure." 
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Lord  Palmerston's  schooling  began  later  than  is  usual  with  boys.  It  used  to 
be  a  reproach  urged  by  her  neighbours  in  Hampshire  against  his  mother,  that  she 
kept  Henry  too  long  in  the  nursery.  He  was  a  big  fellow,  it  is  said,  at  eleven  years 
of  age,  before  he  was  released  from  that  gentle  petticoat  government  to  pass  under 
the  ferule  of  tutors  and  professors.  He  graduated  Master  of  Arts,  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  1806. 

If  Haydon  be  correct,  it  appears  that,  about  1815,  the  word  bull  became 
fashionable ;  and  that  to  Lord  Palmerston  it  was  due  that  such  was  the  case. 

"  We  have  heard  Joseph  Hume,"  says  the  writer  of  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Revieiv,  "  say,  that  he  used  to  torment  Palmerston  on  his  army  estimates,  merely 
to  enjoy  the  excitement  of  hearing  a  man  of  fashion  reply  to  him ;  and  that  if  the 
army  estimates  had  come  oftener  than  once  a  year,  he  would  have  made  a  great 
debater  of  him  even  then"  (181 6).  A  general  officer,  one  of  the  few  remaining  heroes 
of  the  Peninsula,  remarked  to  us  one  day — "  I  never  saw  Lord  Palmerston  but 
once,  and  that  was  in  1814,  when  I  returned  after  the  peace,  and  went  to  the 
War  Office,  a  mere  subaltern,  to  inquire  about  some  prize-money.  I  had  no 
introduction,  but  Lord  Palmerston  saw  me  himself;  and  I  remember  to  this  day 
the  charm  of  his  manner,  and  his  careful  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  my  visit." 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

ORIGINAL   COKEESPONDENCE. 

IN  the  course  of  our  work,  we  have  given,  occasionally,  extracts  from  such  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  letters  as  have  already  appeared  in  print.  We  now  add  one 
or  two  letters  perfectly  original.  For  the  first  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  the  Eev.  Professor'  Eeynolds,  of  Cheshunt  College,  who  has  forwarded  us  one 
written  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  his  father,  the  Rev.  John  Reynolds,  of  Romsey, 
afterwards  of  Halstead.  The  letter,  which  is  dated  C.  T.,  14th  February,  1844, 
and  is  on  the  subject  of  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  after  a  line  or  two 
of  introduction,  proceeds  as  follows : — 

"  The  general  argument  of  the  case  seems  to  me  to  be  in  a  narrow  compass, 
and  to  be  plain,  and  not  to  be  mistaken. 

"The  great  majority  of  this  nation  earnestly  desire  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  ;  some  time  ago,  I  should  have  said  the  whole  nation  ;  but  I  fear  that  recent 
experience  tends  to  show,  that  some  are,  at  least,  grown  indifferent  on  the  matter. 
The  slave-trade  can,  however,  never  be  abolished  and  extinguished  until  slavery 
itself  shall  have  ceased  to  exist  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  and  waiting  that  consummation,  for  which  we  ought  also  to  labour  by 
all  means  adapted  to  accomplish  that  end — in  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  slave- 
trade  may  be  greatly  checked,  and  may  be  confined  within  narrower  and  narrower 
limits. 

"  This  might  be  done  by  either  or  both  of  two  means — first,  by  the  sincere 
and  resolute  determination  of  the  Christian  states  to  prevent  any  of  their  subjects 
and  citizens  from  carrying  on  that  trade.  But  this  we  cannot  at  present  hope  to 
see  brought  about :  other  nations  have  not  the  same  moral  and  religious  feeling 
about  the  slave-trade  that  we  have ;  and  their  governments  do  not,  and  will  not, 
exert  the  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  their  subjects  from  slave-trading.  Many 
foreign  powers  have  bound  themselves  by  treaty  with  us  to  do  so;  but  they 
disregard  and  break  their  engagements.  Remonstrances  are  met  by  false  denials 
and  evasive  promises ;  and  unless  we  went  to  war  with  most,  of  the  maritime  states, 
we  should  have  little  chance  of  getting  them  to  fulfil  their  engagements  on  this 
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subject.  Even  the  French  government,  the  most  enlightened  on  this  subject  of 
any  foreign  power,  was  detected  by  us,  some  two  years  ago,  as  appears  in  the 
slave-trade  papers  laid  before  parliament,  in  making  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of 
negroes  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  be  carried  away  to  serve  as  soldiers  in  their 
black  regiments  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  Guiana.  This  was,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  slave-trade;  and  they  promised  to  leave  it  off;  and,  in  fact,  were  rather 
ashamed  of  being  found  out. 

"  The  second  means  is  an  efficient  force  on  the  seas,  to  stop  and  examine 
vessels  suspected  of  slave-trade ;  and  to  seize  and  send  in  for  trial  such  as  may  be 
found  engaged  in  the  commission  of  that  offence.  But  this  police  cannot  be 
effective  unless  all  the  states  which,  by  being  seafaring  people,  have  a  merchant 
flag  on  the  sea,  agree  to  give  to  all  naval  powers,  or,  at  all  events,  to  England, 
a  neutral  right  to  stop,  and  search,  and  detain,  within  certain  latitudes  and 
longitudes,  merchant  vessels  suspected  of  slave-trade.  If  each  state  were  simply  to 
act  for  itself,  the  police  would  be  good  for  nothing,  unless  each  state  were  to  have 
a  cruiser  sailing  always  in  company  with  a  cruiser  from  every  other  state ; 
because  if  a  single  cruiser  of  one  state  falls  in  with  a  vessel  suspected  of  slave- 
trade,  that  vessel  would,  by  hoisting  the  flag  of  some  other  state  than  that  to 
which  the  cruiser  belonged,  set  all  search  and  stoppage  at  defiance,  and  escape  with 
impunity.  But  to  have  little  knots  of  cruisers  of  different  nations  always  going 
about  together  is  physically  impossible ;  and  even  if  it  were  possible,  it  would 
be  a  great  waste  of  force,  because,  by  means  of  a  mutual  right  of  search,  each 
cruiser  of  such  a  state  might  go  alone,  and  accomplish  the  same  purpose ;  and  the 
cruisers  sailing  singly  would  cover  a  far  greater  extent  of  sea  than  when  altogether. 
But  we  being  the  only  nation  sincere  on  the  subject,  are  also  the  only  one  that  is 
willing  to  employ  sufficient  sea  police  for  the  purpose. 

"  It  has,  for  these  reasons,  been  the  endeavour  of  every  administration  since 
the  peace  of  1815,  to  get  all  foreign  powers  to  agree  to  treaties  with  us  for  the 
mutual  right  of  search.  Some  progress  had  been  made  in  this  before  1830. 
Treaties  imperfect,  indeed,  in  many  respects,  had  been  made  with  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Holland  ;  but  slave-trade  was  still  carried  on  greatly  under  their  flags.  With 
France  nothing  had  been  done,  on  account  of  the  maritime  jealousy  between  the 
two  countries — the  result  of  their  long  rivalship  at  sea,  and  of  the  reverses  sus- 
tained by  France  during  the  war.  Consequently,  slave-trade  went  on  to  a  great 
extent  under  the  French  flag. 

"  In  1830,  the  French  revolution  happened,  and  a  Whig  administration  came 
into  power  in  England.  France  wanted  our  support  against  the  military 
despotisms  of  Eastern  Europe ;  and  a  perfect  cordiality  was  established  between 
the  two  governments.  We  took  advantage  of  that  state  of  things  to  ask  them 
for  a  slave-trade  suppression  treaty ;  and  our  friendship  was  so  important  to 
them  at  that  time,  that  they  yielded  to  our  request.  We  took  care  to  render 
the  thing  as  little  wounding  as  possible  to  the  pride  ot  either  party;  for 
our  naval  feeling  revolted  at  a  French  search,  as  much  as  theirs  did  at  an 
English  one. 

"  By  the  arrangement  which  we  proposed,  the  English  cruiser  was  to  stop  and 
search  a  suspected  French  vessel,  not  as  a  cruiser  of  the  English  government,  but 
as  a  special  constable  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  France,  and  in  virtue  of  a 
warrant  given  and  signed  by  the  French  Admiralty  ;  and  so,  vice  versa,  the  French 
cruiser  acted  by  a  warrant  from  the  British  Admiralty. 

"  The  vessels,  when  detained,  were,  moreover,  not  to  be  tried  and  adjudicated 
by  any  foreign  authority,  but  were  to  be  handed  over  to  the  tribunals  of  their  own 
country  for  that  purpose ;  and  if  those  tribunals  found  that  any  abuse  had  been 
committed  by  the  detaining  cruiser,  they  might  award  damages  to  be  paid  to  their 
own  subjects  by  the  government  of  the  other  country. 

"This  arrangement  was  established  by  two  treaties — the  one  in  1831;  the 
other  in  1833.  These  compacts  acted  like  magic,  and  instantly  drove  the  slave- 
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trade  away  from  the  French  flag.  They  have  now  lasted  more  than  eleven  years, 
and  not  above  three  or  four  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  shadow  of  a 
complaint  has  been  made ;  and  those  cases  have  been  adj  usted,  or  are  in  train  to 
be  so,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  parties  concerned. 

"  But  lately,  the  French  opposition,  goaded  on  by  the  French  slave-dealers  of 
Nantes,  and  by  the  slave-holders  of  the  West  Indies,  of  Guiana,  and  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon  j  encouraged  by  the  wretched  agreement  made  by  us  last  year  in  the 
Washington  treaty,  by  which  we  abandoned  all  demands  for  mutual  right  of 
search,  and  accepted  a  most  inadequate  and  nonsensical  arrangement  instead  of  it ; 
encouraged  by  this,  these  parties  have  now  begun,  as  a  piece  of  party  tactic,  to 
press  the  French  government  to  demand  from  our  government  that  the  treaties  of 
1831 — '33  shall  be  rescinded,  the  mutual  right  of  search  given  up,  and  the  flag  of 
each  country  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  its  own  cruisers ;  and  I  am 
sadly  afraid,  from  what  Lord  Aberdeen  said  the  other  day,  in  that  comedy  or  juggle 
which  was  got  up  for  the  purpose  between  him  and  Brougham — I  am  sadly  afraid 
that  our  government,  out  of  civility  to  Guizot,  and  in  order  to  keep  him  in  office, 
are  going  to  sacrifice  those  treaties. 

"  If  they  do,  there  will  be  an  immediate  revival  of  the  slave-trade  under  the 
French  flag  ;  and  if  we  give  up  the  neutral  right  of  search  with  France,  all 
other  powers  with  which  we  have  right  of  search  treaties  will  require  to  be 
released  also.  Austria,  Russia,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Spain,  Holland,  &c.,  will  all, 
with  equal  justice,  demand  to  be  released ;  and  all  that  former  governments  have 
been  laboriously  accomplishing  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade,  will  vanish  like  a  dream,  and  we  shall  have  this 
abomination  renewed  in  all  its  former  magnitude. 

"  Some  people  fancy  that  the  means  taken  to  put  down  the  slave-trade  have 
only  aggravated  its  horrors.  This  is  an  entire  mistake.  No  doubt,  the  greater 
vigilance  and  activity  of  our  cruisers  have  driven  slave-traders  to  look  more  than 
formerly  to  means  of  escape ;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  negroes  during  the  middle 
passage  are  greater  than  when  the  trade  was  permitted  openly  to  be  carried  on, 
because  a  greater  number  of  negroes  are  huddled  together  in  a  given  space ;  but 
the  sufferings  of  those  negroes  in  the  process  of  capture  in  a  fray,  and  in  slavery 
afterwards  in  America,  are  not  greater  on  account  of  our  endeavours  to  put  down 
the  slave-trade  ;  and  the  number  of  negroes  thus  annually  transported  across  the 
sea,  is  infinitely  less  than  it  would  have  been  if  we  had  not  made  the  exertions  we 
have,  both  by  treaties  and  by  cruisers. 

"  As  to  Brougham,  he  is  abandoning  all  his  old  friends,  his  old  opinions,  and 
his  old  principles  ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  hear  him  say,  as  he  now 
does,  that  all  he  cared  about  was  the  extinction  of  our  own  slave-trade,  and  that  he 
never  pretended  to  meddle  with  that  of  other  countries. 

"  I  have  written  this  in  a  great  hurry,  but  wished  not  to  lose  a  post. 

"  My  motion  cannot  come  on  the  day  it  is  now  fixed,  for  that  is  Thursday 
week ;  and  I  must  postpone  it  till  that  day  sennight. 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"Yours  faithfully, 

"  PALMERSTON." 
"  Rev.  J.  Reynolds." 

The  above  letter  occupies  twelve  pages  of  ordinary  letter-paper.  It  must 
have  been  written  at  one  spurt,  with  not  a  single  erasure ;  the  only  correction 
attempted  being  the  insertion,  on  two  occasions,  of  omitted  words.  It" may  also  be 
stated,  that  the  whole  is  very  legibly  written  in  the  round  open  hand  for  which  his 
lordship  was  celebrated.  It  is  also  clear  that  it  was  written  with  a  quill  that 
wanted  mending  before  its  appointed  task  was  done. 

Of  the  slave-trade,  which  it  was  the  constant  aim  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  put 
down,  the  following  are  the  latest  particulars.  Despite  the  wholesome  checks 
which  civilisation  has  exercised  upon  it  since  the  emancipation  of  1834,  it  is 
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notorious  that  the  illicit  traffic  still  flourishes,  if  not  under  the  auspices,  at  least 
•with  the  connivance  of  foreign  governments.  This  fact  is  demonstrated  in 
documents  presented  to  parliament,  containing  the  reports  of  our  ministers  and 
commissioners  abroad. 

Her  majesty's  judge  at  Sierra  Leone  reports,  that  while  only  two  seizures  of 
slave-traders  were  adjudicated  in  the  colony  during  the  year  1865,  he  has  not 
heard  of  a  single  cargo  of  slaves  having  been  shipped  in  the  north,  formerly  the 
great  centre  of  the  trade.  Even  in  Cuba,  where,  so  recently  as  1860,  some  40,000 
slaves  were  landed,  Lord  Stanley  is  informed  that  there  is  fair  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  trade  is  virtually  almost  at  an  end.  The  report  of  her  majesty's 
commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  divulges  a  determined  effort  still  made  to  maintain 
the  slave-trade  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  The  British  ships  on  that  station 
have  been  principally  occupied  against  the  trade  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  they  having 
made  numerous  captures,  and  liberated  more  than  200  slaves.  There  appears 
to  have  been  no  diminution  of  the  illicit  traffic  to  the  Mozambique  Channel, 
as  Arabs  and  Persians  keep  up  an  unrestricted  supply  of  slaves  to  Zanzibar 
from  the  Portuguese  possessions  at  Madagascar.  The  governor  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  has  been  impelled  to  remonstrate  with  the  President  of  the  Transvaal 
Free  State,  against  a  new  system  of  involuntary  servitude,  imposed  upon  the 
native  tribes  under  the  guise  of  apprenticeship.  The  Portuguese  government, 
according  to  our  commissioner  at  Loando,  are  fostering  a  trade  in  negroes  under 
the  disguised  name  of  libertos,  from  the  river  Cama  and  Cape  St.  Catherine  to 
the  islands  of  St.  Thome  and  Principe ;  and  the  British  governor-general,  by 
direction  of  Lord  Stanley,  in  a  despatch  of  recent  date,  called  the  serious 
attention  of  the  government  of  Portugal  to  the  subject.  The  reports  from  our 
naval  officers  on  the  African  stations,  furnish  gratifying  evidence  that,  by  means  of 
their  activity,  the  slave-trade  can  only  with  much  difficulty  be  carried  on ;  and,  if 
no  more  serious  work  elsewhere  engage  the  British  naval  forces,  there  is  but  little 
doubt  that  to  our  power  this  nefarious  trade  must  eventually  succumb — an  augury 
of  which  we  discover  in  the  report,  to  the  Admiralty,  of  the  commodore  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  squadron,  in  the  year  1866,  that  "he  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  slave  expeditions  are  being  fitted  out  within  the  limits  of  the  station 
under  his  command." 

But  as  there  are  other  sources  of  information  than  those  we  have  mentioned, 
so  is  there  another  view — the  diplomatic — from  which  our  action  against  the  slave- 
trade  may  be  regarded.  And  "the  correspondence  with  foreign  powers,"  under 
this  head,  discloses  the  most  complete  insight  into  the  progress  of  this  nefarious 
trade.  The  Brazilian  government,  early  in  1865,  took  a  wise  step,  which 
liberated  20,000  persons  from  slavery.  It  was  the  pleasure  of  Earl  Clarendon 
to  express  the  satisfaction  of  her  majesty's  government  at  the  determination  that 
no  slaves  should  in  future  be  employed  on  the  government  establishments  of 
Brazil.  The  monks  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  established  in  that  empire,  who  owned 
2,000  slaves,  following  the  worthy  example  of  the  government,  declared  free  all 
children  born  of  their  slaves ;  in  appreciation  of  which  measure,  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil  presented  the  President  of  the  Order  with  a  diamond  snuff-box.  What- 
ever may  be  the  sincerity  of  the  emperor,  he  openly  pretends  to  favour  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  within  his  dominions.  Lord  Stanley  received  a  communication 
that  his  majesty  had  granted  freedom  to  more  than  4,000  slaves  under  his  control, 
on  their  agreeing  to  serve  as  soldiers  during  the  war  with  Paraguay  then 
carried  on.  Altogether,  the  prospects  of  Brazil,  in  respect  of  the  extinction 
of  slavery,  are  exceedingly  favourable.  The  anti-slavery  feeling  in  the  empire, 
and  the  non-renewal  of  the  trade  with  Western  Africa,  tend  to  inspire  a  belief 
that  it  only  awaits  the  conclusion  of  the  Paraguayan  war  for  an  act  of  the  Bra- 
zilian legislature  to  consummate  the  great  work  of  totally  abolishing  slavery  in 
the  empire.  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Clarendon,  gave  particulars 
of  his  expedition  to  a  land-locked  harbour  in  Central  Africa,  called  Pemba,  from 
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which  Arabs  emerged  with  their  slave  dhows.  Earl  Russell  received  an  intimation, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1866,  from  our  consul  in  the  Comoro  Islands,  that  remon- 
strances had  been  made  with  the  sultan  for  permitting  the  introduction  of  slaves 
into  Johanna  ;  and  Mr.  Sunley  was  dismissed  by  her  majesty's  government  from  his 
consular  office,  for  employing  slaves  on  his  estate.  The  slave-trade  on  the  west 
coast  of  Madagascar  was  by  him  reported  to  have  been  actively  carried  on  until 
October  of  the  preceding  year,  when  the  Hova  government  threatened  to  punish 
with  fine  and  mutilation  any  one  caught  having  slaves  in  the  Hova  possessions. 

From  Egypt  comes  a  picture  of  a  more  saddening  character.  Consul  Stanton 
informed  Lord  Clarendon,  in  1866,  that  even  in  Cairo  and  other  towns  of  Egypt, 
bartering  in  slaves  continued.  But  the  principal  sources  of  supply  for  the  slave- 
trade,  are  the  White  Nile  and  the  Blue  Nile,  upwards  of  10,000  slaves  having  been 
imported,  in  one  year,  through  Metemma  into  Egypt,  from  the  Gallas  and  other 
tribes  south  of  Abyssinia.  Albeit  this  illicit  traffic  is  avowedly  prohibited,  it  is 
difficult  to  acquit  the  government  of  connivance,  when  slave-dealers  can  elude  the 
capture  of  their  ships  and  slaves  by  landing  the  latter  almost  within  sight  of 
Egyptian  naval  stations,  and  sending  them  over  desert  roads  till  re-embarkation 
can  be  safely  effected.  Though  some  reluctance  was  evinced  by  France  to 
interfere  respecting  our  representations  as  to  the  purchase  of  slaves  by  French 
agents  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  there  seems,  from  the  despatches,  to  be 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  to  countenance  the  slave-trade.  Both 
Spain  and  Portugal  have  issued  new  decrees  forbidding  traffic  in  slaves ;  but  while 
it  still  thrives  to  such  an  extent  that  in  Porto  Rica  alone  the  Spanish  government 
tolerates  the  existence  of  nearly  50,000  slaves,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  sus- 
picion whether  those  governments  which  are  not  actively  engaged  in  the 
suppression  of  the  trade  are  not  upholding  it,  if  not  openly,  at  any  rate  with 
connivance.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  negroes  in  those  quarters  will 
soon  emancipate  themselves ;  for,  as  Consul  Cowper  writes,  "  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  United  States,  the  insur- 
rection in  Jamaica,  the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards  from  St.  Domingo,  and  the 
propagandism  of  the  Haytians,  have  given  hopes  to  the  coloured  race  which  it 
never  entertained." 

We  have  another  letter  now  lying  before  us,  very  short,  and  evidently  penned 
in  a  great  hurry,  as  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written  is  blotted  from  the  too 
sudden  application  of  the  blotting-paper.  It  refers  to  an  effort  made  by  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  Kossuth  in  this  country,  to  put  him  in  possession  of  funds, 
and  is  as  follows : — 

"  C.  G.,  24th  November,  1853. 
"My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  return  you,  with  thanks,  the  enclosed  lithographic  circular  from  Kossuth. 
I  should  think  that  he  would  get  more  returned  bonds  than  cheques  on  bankers. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  PALMERSTON. 
"Dr.  Beddome." 

The  writer  has  also  several  telegraphic  messages  of  his  lordship  in  his  possession. 
While  residing  at  his  seat  near  Romsey,  it  was  his  habit,  during  the  Crimean  war 
to  copy  out  these  despatches,  and  send  them  to  the  local  bookseller  and  stationer, 
and  news  agent,  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  locality.  His  lord- 
ship knew  the  interest  they  felt  in  the  question;  and  his  care  in  transmitting 
immediately  to  them  the  news,  is  surely  an  evidence  of  kindness  of  heart, 
rare  in  a  man  of  his  lordship's  exalted  position,  and  numerous  responsible  official 
labours.  These  despatches  were  written  on  a  side  of  note-paper  thus — 

"  By  telegraph  from  London,  7th  October. 

"  Despatches  from  the  Crimea  of  the  28th  September,  state  that  the  allied  armies 
had  reached  Balaclava  without  meeting  with  any  opposition  from  the  enemy." 
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In  another  despatch,  soon  after,  his  lordship  transmitted  the  news  of  the  down- 
fall of  Sebastopol  by  sudden  assault  on  the  part  of  the  allies ;  but  intimated  very 
wisely,  as  it  turned  out,  that  he  was  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
report  of  which  he  had  sent  a  copy. 

Enough  has  been  given  to  show  what  kind  of  a  correspondent  Lord  Palmerston 
was.  It  is  clear  he  was  as  active  with  his  pen  as  with  his  tongue  ;  and  that  he  was 
a  perfect  master  of  either  means  of  communication.  There  must  be  many  of  his 
lordship's  letters  locked  up  in  official  quarters,  or  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  pity  that  some  of  them  are  not  published.  Especially  do  we  regret  this  the 
more,  when  we  remember  that  Guizot  has  published  so  much  that  relates  to  Lord 
Palmerston's  career  as  Foreign  Minister  in  very  delicate  and  troublous  times ;  that 
many  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  papers  have  appeared  in  print ;  and  that,  in  the  memoirs 
of  the  courts  and  cabinets  of  George  III.,  George  IV.,  William  IV.,  and  Queen 
Victoria,  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  we  have  a  mass  of  correspondence  all 
bearing  on  transactions  in  which  Lord  Palmerston  was  deeply  concerned.  It 
appears  we  shall  have  to  wait  for  papers  and  correspondence  illustrating  his 
lordship's  career,  till  they  have  ceased  to  be  of  any  interest,  save  to  the  anti- 
quarian or  historical  student. 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

LORD  PALMERSTON'S  SPEECHES  AND  POLICY. 

WE  propose  to  insert  in  this  chapter  such  of  Lord  Palmerston's  speeches  as  are  of 
permanent  interest — in  which  he  unveiled  or  defended  his  policy ;  and  which  we 
have  been  unable  to  glance  at  till  now. 

In  his  Modern  Orators,  Mr.  Francis  thus  describes  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
as  a  speaker  : — "  All  things  taken  into  account,  Lord  Palmerston  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  debater  among  the  Whig  leaders  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  different 
qualities,  which,  when  combined,  go  to  render  a  man  an  orator,  he  is  excelled  by 
many  individuals  among  his  contemporaries.  Lord  John  Russell  shows  more  tact, 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  party  history  (not  with  parties,  for  in  that  know- 
ledge Lord  Palmerston  beats  all  men  living,  having  been  member  of  almost  every 
government  within  the  memory  of  man),  greater  skill  in  pointing  allusions  to  the 
political  errors  of  opponents  ;  and,  altogether,  more  refinement  in  the  management 
of  his  parliamentary  case.  In  eloquence,  both  of  conception  or  in  delivery,  Lord 
Palmerston,  is,  of  course,  excelled  by  Mr.  Shiel  or  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  even  by  men 
holding  a  far  inferior  rank  as  speakers.  In  soundness  and  vigour  of  argument,  he 
cannot  stand  even  a  moment's  comparison  with  Mr.  Cobden  or  with  Earl  G-rey, 
when  that  nobleman  does  justice  to  his  powers,  or  even  to  Mr.  Charles  Buller. 
Each  speaker  on  his  own  side  is,  in  fact,  in  advance  of  him  in  some  particular 
quality  of  the  orator.  Yet  no  one  would  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  place  Lord 
Palmerston  among  the  first  speakers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  would  deny 
that  he  had  derived,  from  hearing  one  of  that  nobleman's  speeches,  as  much 
pleasure  of  its  kind  as  if  he  had  listened  to  the  most  brilliant  efforts  of  Macaulay, 
the  most  stirring  of  Shiel,  or  the  most  skilful  and  satisfying  of  Lord  John  Russell." 
This  sketch  is  pretty  accurate,  though  the  writer  subsequently  admitted,  that  in  it 
lie  had  scarcely  done  justice  to  Lord  Palmerston's  powers  as  an  orator.  We  now 
commence  our  extracts. 

THE  EXPEDITION  TO  COPENHAGEN. — FEBRUARY  3,  1808. 

"I  object,  sir,  to  the  motion  of  the   honourable   gentleman,  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
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because,  in  this  particular  case,  his  majesty's  ministers  are  pledged  to  secrecy ;  but 
I  also  object,  generally,  to  making  public  the  working  of  diplomacy,  because  it  is 
the  tendency  of  disclosures  in  that  department  to  shut  up  further  sources  of 
information.  With  respect  to  the  present  expedition,  it  is  defensible  on  the 
ground  that  the  enormous  power  of  France  enables  her  to  coerce  the  weaker 
state  to  become  an  enemy  of  England.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr. 
Windham)  has  urged  that  we  have  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations ;  but  the  question  in  this  case  is,  how  to  apply  the  admitted  principle  that 
the  law  of  nations  is  sacred?  It  is  one  thing  to  admit  the  right  of  nations, 
another  thing  to  succumb  to  the  policy  which  may,  for  the  time  being,  govern 
them.  A  nation  coerced  by  a  superior  power,  loses  that  independence  which  is  the 
plea  for  its  rights,  and  the  guarantee  of  their  maintenance  by  mankind. 

"  In  the  case  now  before  the  House,  the  law  of  nature  is  even  stronger  than  the 
law  of  nations.  It  is  to  the  law  of  self-preservation  that  England  appeals  for  the 
justification  of  her  proceedings.  It  is  admitted,  by  the  honourable  gentleman  and 
his  supporters,  that  if  Denmark  had  evidenced  any  bostility  towards  this  country, 
then  we  should  have  been  justified  in  measures  of  retaliation.  How,  then,  is  the 
case  altered  when  we  find  Denmark  acting  under  the  coercion  of  a  power 
notoriously  hostile  to  us?  Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  Denmark  is  under  the 
influence  of  France,  can  there  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  object  of  our 
enemy  would  have  been  accomplished  ?  Denmark  coerced  into  hostility  stands  in 
the  same  position  as  Denmark  voluntarily  hostile  when  the  law  of  self-preservation 
comes  into  play.  We  must  remember  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  France 
towards  other  countries ;  and  if  we  would  preserve  the  blessings  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion, we  must  not  judge  this  question  by  a  barren  and  abstract  rule  of  justice,  but 
by  those  larger  and  more  free  principles  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  nations  in 
great  emergencies.' 

"  Does  any  one  believe  that  Bonaparte  will  be  restrained,  by  considerations  of 
justice,  from  acting  towards  Denmark  as  he  has  done  towards  other  countries? 
Is  it  at  the  very  moment  when  his  legions  are  returning  triumphant  to  France, 
that  Denmark  can  hope  for  an  exemption  from  the  calamities  of  war,  if  she  refuses 
to  comply  with  the  hostile  intentions  of  France  ?  Or  can  it  be  doubted  that  this 
would  be  the  season  when  he  would  more  especially  seek  to  carry  out  his  gigantic 
designs  against  us  ?  England,  according  to  that  law  of  self-preservation  which  is 
a  fundamental  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  is  justified  in  securing,  and,  there- 
fore, enforcing  from  Denmark  a  neutrality  which  France,  by  compulsion,  would 
have  converted  into  active  hostility." 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  DISABILITIES. — 1813. 

"  Putting  this  question,  however,  entirely  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  I 
cannot  concur  with  those  who  think  that  they  have  proved  the  expediency  of  con- 
tinuing the  Catholic  disabilities  now,  by  showing  that  they  were,  necessary  in  the 
times  when  they  were  originally  imposed.  These  disabilities  are  not  the  rule  of 
the  constitution,  but  an  exception  from  that  rule :  their  necessity  in  one  century 
is  no  evidence  of  their  expediency  in  another ;  and  it  is  as  much  incumbent  on 
those  who  now  contend  for  their  continuance  to  show  that  they  are  required  for 
the  present  security  of  the  state,  as  it  was  upon  those  who  first  framed  them,  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  their  original  enactment. 

"  The  great  stand  has  been  made  upon  the  admission  of  Catholics  into  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  the  danger  apprehended  is,  that  they  will  influence 
the  decision  of  the  two  Houses  in  some  vote  which  might,  directly  or  indirectly, 
affect  the  Protestant  establishments  of  the  empire.  Now  how  does  this  stand  ?  In 
the  House  of  Lords  their  numbers  must  of  necessity  be  too  small  to  have  an}'  effect 
upon  the  decisions  of  that  body.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  numbers  would 
undoubtedly  be  greater,  but  would  still  bear  so  very  small  a  proportion  to  the 
whole,  as  to  render  it  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  carry  any  such  point  by 
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themselves.  Now  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Catholics  coming 
into  the  House  would,  much  in  the  same  way  that  Protestants  do,  range  themselves 
under  the  banners  of  the  different  religious  parties  which  might  exist  within  its 
walls  according  as  they  might  be  influenced  by  considerations  of  personal  connec- 
tion or  political  feeling ;  but  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  they  move 
in  one  compact  mass,  directing  all  their  efforts  to  the  attainment  of  this  particular 
object,  by  themselves  they  would  be  powerless.  They  must  then  bargain  with 
some  great  Protestant  party,  and  barter  their  aid  in  the  contest  for  the  concession 
of  their  object,  when  the  victory  would  be  gained.  Now  I  know  well,  that  in  a 
popular  constitution  like  ours,  when  conflicting  parties  are  nearly  balanced,  when 
all  the  passions  of  the  mind  are  roused,  and  the  prize  to  be  fought  for  is  nothing 
less  than  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  a  great  and  mighty  empire,  men  may  be 
led  to  make  large  sacrifices  at  the  shrine  of  political  ambition.  The  history  of  the 
country  is,  unfortunately,  not  without  such  examples ;  but  whatever  may  be  the 
error  of  individuals,  I  never  can  bring  myself  to  believe  that  there  would  at  any 
time  be  found  in  this  House  a  sufficiently  powerful  and  numerous  Protestant 
party,  so  profligate  in  principle,  and  so  dead  to  everything  which  would  be  due  to 
themselves  and  to  their  country,  as  to  barter  away  the  religious  establishment  of 
an  empire  for  the  gratification  of  political  ambition.  But  supposing,  again,  this 
combination  of  improbabilities  to  occur,  and  such  a  vote  to  be  extorted  from  this 
House,  I  trust  that  there  would  still  be  found  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  indignant  feeling  of  a  betrayed  people,  barriers  amply  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  Protestant  establishment  of  the  empire  from  profanation  by 
such  sacrilegious  hands." 

In  the  course  of  the  same  speech  his  lordship  dwelt  on  the  practical  evils  of 
exclusion. 

"  Is  it  wise  to  say  to  any  set  of  men  that  they  may  enter,  it  is  true,  the 
army  and  navy;    but   whatever  may   be   the  talents  and   bravery  they  display, 
however  brilliant  the  achievements  they  may  perform,  they  must  remain  in  the 
inferior  ranks  of  the  service  ?     Can  we  hope  from  such  men  the  full  stretch  of 
exertions  to  which,  by  proper  incentives,  they  might  be  led  ?     Is  it  wise,  again,  to 
admit  men  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  forbid  them  to  aspire  to  its  honours  ? 
Might  not  the  knowledge    and    habits    of    business    so   acquired  sometimes  be 
perverted  to  mischievous  purposes?     Might  not  the  activity  or  ambition  which  is 
cherished  in  one  direction  break  out  in  another  ?     If  men  feel  that  they  cannot 
hope  to  rise  to  professional  honours,  may  they  not  be  tempted  to  gratify  their  love 
of  distinction  by  becoming  the  leaders  of  a  faction  ?     I  do  not  say  that  such  things 
would,  but,  undoubtedly,  they  might  be.     Is  it  wise  to  say  to  men  of  rank  and 
property,  who,  from  old  lineage  or  present  possessions,  have  a  deep  interest  in  .the 
common  weal,  that  they  live,  indeed,  in  a  country  where,  by  the  blessings  of  a  free 
constitution,  it  is  possible  for  any  man,  themselves  only  excepted,  by  the  honest 
exertions  of  talent  and  industry  in  the  avocations  of  political  life,  to  make  himself 
honoured  and  respected  by  his  countrymen,  and  to  render  good  service  to  the 
state ;  but  they  alone  can  never  be  permitted  to  enter  this  career  ?     That  they 
may,  indeed,  usefully  employ  themselves  in  the  humbler  avocations  of  private  life ; 
but  that  public  service  they  can  never  perform,  public  honours  they  never  shall 
attain  ?     What  we  have  lost  by  a  continuance  of  this  system  it  is  impossible  for 
man  to  know  ;  what  we  may  have  lost  can  be  more  easily  imagined.     If  it  had  unfor- 
tunately happened,  that  by  the  circumstance  of  birth  and  education,  a  Nelson,  a 
Wellington,  a  Burke,  a  Fox,  or  a  Pitt,  had  belonged  to  this  class  of  the  com- 
munity, of  what  honour  and  of  what  glory  might  not  the  page  of  British  history 
have  been  deprived.     To  what  perils  and  calamities  might  not  this  country  have 
been  exposed.     The  question  is  not  whether  we  would  have  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  population  Catholic  or  not.     There  they  are,  and  we  must  deal  with  them  as 
we  can.     It  is  in  vain  to  think  that  by  any  human  pressure  we  can  stop  the  spring 
which  gushes  from  the  earth.     But  it  is  for  us  to  consider  whether  we  will  force  it 
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to  spend  its  strength  in  secret  and  hidden  courses,  undermining  our  fences  and 
corrupting  our  soil,  or  whether  we  shall  at  once  turn  the  current  into  the  open 
and  spacious  channel  of  honourable  and  constitutional  ambition,  converting  it 
into  the  means  of  national  prosperity  and  public  wealth." 

SPAIN  AND  FRANCE. — 1823 

"  Having,  then,  determined  on  neutrality,  the  question  was,  how  best  to  dissuade 
France  from  attack,  and  to  persuade  Spain  to  concession,  in  order  to  give  France 
a  fair  pretext  for  retractation  ?  It  has  been  said  that  a  higher  moral  tone  ought  to 
have  been  taken  by  this  country ;  and  that  true  and  just  principles  ought  to 
have  been  more  prominently  put  forward.  If,  indeed,  the  government,  instead  of 
labouring  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  had  only  thought  of  getting  up  a  case 
for  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  written  papers  to 
satisfy  the  keenest  cravings  of  the  most  constitutional  appetite.  But  the  object  of 
the  government  was  not  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  a  parliamentary  debate,  but 
to  persuade  those  whom  they  were  addressing.  Gentlemen  opposite  are  constantly 
declaring  against  the  governments  of  Europe,  representing  their  sovereigns  as 
arbitrary  despots,  and  their  ministers  as  insensible  to  all  the  principles  of  public 
rights,  by  which  the  intercourse  of  nations  should  be  governed,  and  by  which  their 
independence  is  maintained;  yet  these  very  men  would  have  the  government 
address  nothing  but  long  and  elaborate  disquisitions  upon  those  abstract  principles 
which  they  are  alleged  not  to  admit.  I  am  no  lover  of  despotic 

government ;  I  hate  it  upon  principle  as  much,  perhaps,  as  some  of  those  gentle- 
men opposite,  who  are  the  loudest  and  most  frequent  declaimers  against  it ;  but  I 
cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  glaring  defects  of  the  Spanish  constitution ;  and  sorry, 
indeed,  should  I  be  to  live  under  such  a  government.  Instead  of  providing  for  its 
gradual  consolidation,  it  carries  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction  ;  and 
instead  of  securing  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the  people,  it  contains  nothing 
but  the  elements  of  eternal  discord.  This  is  the  opinion  not  merely  of  strangers, 
but  of  some  of  the  most  enlightened  Spaniards.  Was  it  false  friendship,  then,  to 
advise  our  allies  to  remedy  the  most  glaring  of  those  defects  ?  And  was  that  advice 
the  less  honest  because  by  its  adoption  might  have  been  purchased  external  peace 
as  well  as  internal  concord  ?  *  *  *  *  But  an  objection  has  also  been  taken  to 
the  channel  by  which  this  advice  was  tendered.  I  differ  entirely  from  those  who 
urge  such  an  objection ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  choice  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  as  the  person  by  whom  this  advice  was  to  be  given,  was  most  delicate 
towards  Spanish  feelings,  and  most  consistent  with  a  regard  to  Spanish 
honour.  If  there  is  any  man  in  Europe  from  whom  advice  to  Spain  would  flow 
free  from  the  slightest  taint  of  suspicion,  and  might  be  taken  by  all  Spaniards  as 
dictated  by  the  sincerest  regard  for  Spain,  it  is  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  is 
often  said  that  nothing  creates  so  strong  an  affection  as  the  consciousness  of 
benefits  conferred.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  who  conferred  upon  a  nation  benefits 
which  ought  to  call  down  blessings  upon  his  head  from  every  voice,  from  the 
lisping  accents  of  infancy  to  the  tremulous  benedictions  of  age,  that  man  is  the 
Duke  of  Wellington — that  nation  the  Spanish  people.  It  is  also  true,  in  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  that  man  loves  the  theatre  of  his  glory,  and  the 
companions  of  his  triumphs.  The  proudest  laurels  that  encircle  the  head  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  were  gathered  in  the  sterile  and  unfertile  fields  of  Spain ;  it 
was  in  the  provinces  of  the  Peninsula,  and  surrounded  by  its  co-operating  popu- 
lation, that  he  displayed  those  various  qualities  which  form  the  character  of  the 
unconquered  general  and  the  consummate  statesman — characters  which,  rare  in 
their  separate  existence,  are  uncommon  indeed  in  their  union  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual; it  was  there  that  he  established  that  imperishable  fame  that  will  last 
while  history  endures.  Is  it  in  human  nature  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  should 
not  take  the  warmest  interest  in  all  that  concerns  Spain  and  the  Spanish  people  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  they  should  not  feel  that  advice  from  him  came  as  free  from 
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suspicion  as  from  the  best  patriot  in  Spain?  And  can  they  suppose  that  the 
man  who  has  rescued  Spain  from  subjection,  and  washed  out  from  her  soil  the 
pollution  of  invading  footsteps  in  the  blood  of  the  defeated  invader,  could  counsel 
Spain  to  dishonour  ?  *  *  *  *  He  must,  indeed,  have  been  an  unwise  poli- 
tician who  would  have  plunged  us  at  once,  and  blindfolded,  into  the  war. 
*  *  *  *  But  -who  is  prepared  to  say  that  we  ought,  at  this  moment, 
to  engage  in  such  a  contest ;  and  that  the  government  has  not  acted  wisely 
in  keeping  out  of  it  as  long  as  possible?  If  Spain  is  divided,  our  inter- 
ference is  on  principle  questionable ;  if  she  is  united,  our  interference  is  un- 
necessary :  if,  being  united,  she  is  successful  without  our  aid,  much  will  have  been 
gained,  and  nothing  lost ;  by  our  abstinence  we  shall  have  preserved  unbroken  our 
resources  for  future  occasions,  if  any  should  occur,  in  which  our  honour,  interests, 
and  safety  shall  be  more  directly  concerned;  and  Spain  will  have  had  fuller,  and 
freer  scope  to  develop  that  national  energy  which,  while; it  will  make  her  more 
worthy  her  independence,  will  qualify  her  better  to  enjoy  and  to  maintain  it;  and 
if,  in  spite  of  our  forbearance,  we  should  be  at  last  compelled  to  take  a  part 
in  the  war,  the  prolongation  of  repose  will  better  enable  us  to  bear  the  burdens 
which  will  become  inevitable ;  and  the  people  of  this  country  will  then 
more  cheerfully  submit  to  the  sacrifice  which  must  be  demanded  at  their  hands, 
because  thev  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  government  have 
deferred  those  sacrifices  till  the  latest  possible  moment.  *  *  It  has 

been  urged  that  we  might,  by  means  of  our  fleet,  have  crippled  the  resources 
of  France,  attacking  her  commerce,  and  taking  possession  of  her  colonies.  If 
such  had  been  our  policy,  what  would  have  been  the  language  of  reproach  which 
the  governments  of  Europe  would  have  been  justified  in  addressing  to  us  ?  '0 
ye  consummate  hypocrites!'  they  would  have  said,  'you  have  made  Europe 
ring  with  the  loftiest  sentiments  of  good  faith,  of  justice,  of  generosity  ;  you  have 
declaimed,  eloquently  and  loudly,  against  interested  attacks  of  one  nation  upon 
another,  against  acquisitions  of  territory,  and  projects  of  individual  aggrandisement; 
but  oh,  ye  nation  of  philosophers !  have  ye  practised  the  principles  ye  preach  ?  You 
have,  indeed,  made  the  rupture  between  France  and  Spain  a  pretence  for  declaring 
war  against  the  former  ;  you  have,  indeed,  taken  advantage  of  the  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  which  rupture  brings  upon  France,  to  enrich  yourself  by 
plundering  her  unprotected  commerce,  by  seizing  upon  her  undefended  colonies. 
To  gratify  British  cupidity,  no  effort  has  been  omitted,  no  opportunity  foregone ; 
but  as  to  the  unfortunate  Spaniards,  those  much-loved  allies  for  whom  such  sym- 
pathy has  been  professed,  for  whose  sake  you  pretended  to  be  driven  to  arms — to 
whose  rescue  you  pretended  to  be  preparing  to  rush — as  to  the  unfortunate  Spaniards, 
those  you  have  abandoned  to  their  fate ;  and,  though  the  legions  of  France  are 
pouring  down  from  the  summits  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  spreading,  like  a  torrent, 
over  the  plains  of  Castile,  not  one  bayonet  have  you  sent  to  succour  and  support 
your  sinking  allies.  Tell  us  not,'  they  would  have  added,  '  that  you  are  a  mari- 
time power,  and  engage  not  in  continental  wars  ;  tell  us  not  that  England  fights 
her  battles  upon  the  ocean,  and  mingles  not  in  combats  by  land ;  for  in  this  very 
Spain,  in  support  of  these  very  Spaniards  opposed  to  those  very  French,  we  have 
seen  you  take  the  field  in  all  the  plenitude  of  military  power  ;  and  we  have  seen 
you  drive  back  this  invader  over  the  mountains  from  which  he  came,  and  restore 
liberty  and  independence  to  Spain.  But  then  you  had  objects  of  your  own 
to  accomplish — then  you  had  a  Bonaparte  to  dethrone ;  it  was  your  own  battle 
you  fought,  and  not  the  battle  of  Spain :  now  you  have  no  such  inducement  to 
exertion  ;  you  know  the  immeasurable  distance  between  the  Napoleon  of  those 
days  and  the  Bourbons  of  this ;  and,  true  to  your  selfish  policy  and  interested 
principles,  you  refuse  to  make  an  effort  which  would  alone  benefit  your  allies,  and 
meanly  content  yourself  with  plundering  merchantmen,  and  conquering  sugar 
islands.'  If  such  reproaches  had  been  addressed  to  us  under  such  circumstances,  I 
think  it  would  have  been  difficult  indeed  to  have  found  a  satisfactory  reply." 
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DISSENTERS. — 1 824. 

"  It  may  be  necessary  for  me,  after  what  I  have  heard  to-night,  to  disclaim  all 
hostility  to  dissenters.  I  am  not  of  those  who  wish  to  see  political  distinctions 
established  between  religious  sects,  as  I  have  often  proved  by  my  votes  in  this 
House  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  regret  to  see  the  increasing  number  of  dissenters. 
It  is  my  wish  that  the  established  church  should  be  the  predominant  one  in  this 
country;  for  nothing,  I  am  persuaded,  can  tend  more  to  the  general  tranquillity  and 
happiness  of  a  people,  than  a  community  of  sentiment,  as  far  as  it  can  be  obtained 
without  intolerance  to  any  party,  in  matters  of  religious  doctrine.  * 
If  we  deny  to  the  people  the  means  of  attending  divine  worship,  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  established  church,  how  can  we  expect  that  the  members  of 
the  establishment  will  continue  to  increase  ?  It  has  been  said  that  this  defect 
ought  to  be  remedied  by  voluntary  subscriptions ;  and  the  case  of  the  dissenters 
has  been  alluded  to  in  support  of  the  opinions.  But  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  two  cases.  The  dissenters,  both  rich  and  poor,  are  under  a  necessity  of 
providing  themselves  with  places  of  worship,  for  which  the  state  makes  no  pro- 
vision ;  and  it  is  easy  for  the  rich  dissenters  to  make  up  the  sum  required.  But 
with  the  church  of  England  it  is  the  poor  alone  who  feel  the  want  of  church 
accommodation ;  the  rich  can  purchase  pews,  and  they  are  always  certain  of 
finding  sufficient  room ;  but  it  would  be  .preposterous  to  say  that  the  poor  ought 
to  subscribe  for  churches  out  of  their  small  earnings." 

EEASONS  FOR  JOINING  THE  WELLINGTON  ADMINISTRATION. — 1828. 

"  Much  discussion,  sir,  has  arisen  to-night  on  the  subject  of  the  understanding 
and  the  guarantees  on  which  my  right  honourable  friend,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  my  noble  friend  in  the  other  House,  and  myself,  consented  to  join  the 
present  administration.  It  has  been  attempted  to  be  shown  that  we  were  not 
justified,  when  we  agreed  to  join  the  government,  by  sufficient  assurances 
on  the  part  of  those  from  whom  the  invitation  proceeded,  that  the  measures 
in  which  we  might  be  called  upon  to  concur,  would  be  such  as  we  could 
conscientiously  support.  My  right  honourable  friend,  in  particular,  has  just 
been  accused  by  a  noble  lord  (Morpeth),  of  abandoning  what  he  calls  the 
party  of  the  late  Mr.  Canning,  in  order  to  take  office  with  an  administration, 
some  of  the  members  of  which  are  stated  to  have  been  hostile  and  strongly 
opposed  to  the  measures  which  have  been  introduced  by  my  right  honourable 
friend.  It  is  objected  to  us,  that  we  neglected  to  make  those  stipulations 
upon  which  the  country  had  a  right  to  expect  that  we  should  insist ;  but ,  on 
the  occasion  to  which  allusion  has  so  repeatedly  been  made,  no  such  stipulations 
could,  for  a  moment,  have  been  proposed ;  nor,  if  proposed  on  the  one  side,  would 
they  have  been  for  a  moment  entertained  on  the  other.  But  what  my  right 
honourable  friend  says,  amounts  in  effect  to  this — he  tells  you  that  we  felt  it  our 
duty  to  parliament  and  to  the  public,  to  ascertain,  by  the  most  direct  course  of 
proceeding,  and  with  the  most  explicit  request  for  full  explanations,  what  were 
the  opinions,  and  what  the  intentions  of  those  individuals  whom  we  were  thus 
called  on  to  join  before  we  agreed  to  become  members  of  the  new  government,  then 
about  to  be  formed. 

"  When  application  in  the  first  instance  was  made  to  myself,  the  only  answer 
which  I  felt  I  could  give  to  an  application  thus  general  in  its  nature  was,  that  I 
should  wish  to  know,  at  the  outset,  of  what  persons  the  government  was  to  consist 
of  which  I  was  invited  to  become  a  member.  But  when  I  found,  sir,  that  my  right 
honourable  friend,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  was  proposed  to  be  continued 
in  his  office — an  office  in  which  he  had  already  given  much  satisfaction — that  it  was 
wished  my  noble  friend,  Earl  Dudley,  should  continue  to  superintend  our  foreign 
relations ;  and  that  my  right  honourable  friend,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
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Trade,  was  still  to  retain  the  direction  of  our  commercial  system,  I  felt  it 
assuredly  unnecessary  to  ask  for  regulations  with  respect  to  the  policy  or  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  those  individuals  would  act.  The  confidence,  therefore,  I  felt 
in  joining  the  government,  was  founded  upon  the  conviction  that  all  the  public 
principles  on  which  I  would  propose  to  act  would  be  embodied  in  these  mea- 
sures; and  I  wanted  no  other  pledge,  and  would  require  no  other  test  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  declared  intentions  to  persevere  in  these 
measures,  than  what  I  found  in  the  fact  of  the  continuance  in  office  of  these 
distinguished  individuals ;  and  when  it  is  stated  by  iny  noble  friend  on  the  other 
side,  that  my  right  honourable  friend,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  has  embraced 
power  in  conjunction  with  those  who  were  opposed  to  Mr.  Canning,  why,  sir,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  right  honourable  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  do  I  draw  a  refutation, 
and  a  triumphant  refutation,  of  the  charge.  What  is  the  amount  of  that  full 
explanation  the  Master  of  the  Mint  has  given?  Why,  sir,  that  for 'one  year  and 
a-half  he  had  supported  the  policy  of  Mr.  Canning.  Now,  under  what  adminis- 
tration, I  ask,  was  the  support  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  rendered  ?  Why, 
sir,  unfortunately  for  us  all,  my  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Canning,  did  not  sway  the 
powers  of  the  government  over  which  he  presided  more  than  a  year  and  a-half 
altogether.  No  longer  period  elapsed  between  his  appointment  as  Prime  Min- 
ister, upon  the  retirement  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  his  own  death.  I  contend, 
then,  that  there  has  been  no  abandonment  of  principle  or  political  consistency, 
either  on  the  part  of  my  right  honourable  friend  or  myself,  in  joining  the  present 
administration ;  nor  has  there  been  any  such  abandonment,  either  on  the  part  of 
the  noble  head  of  that  government,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  of  my  noble  friend 
Earl  Dudley,  because  we  were  not  called  upon  to  depart  from  any  principles  on 
which  we  had  already  acted,  and  to  which  we  were  already  pledged.  All  we  could 
require  from  the  noble  duke  and  his  colleagues  was,  that  we  should  continue  to  act 
on  those  principles  which  we  had  formerly  advocated  under  another  ministry ;  and 
to  support  those  measures,  in  the  preparation  of  which  we  had  been  partakers. 
So  much  then,  sir,  for  what  regards  our  consistency  in  respect  of  our  general 
public  principles — in  respect  I  mean,  first,  of  our  foreign  relations,  and,  secondly, 
of  our  commercial  policy."  It  will  be  seen  that  this  defence  is  complete,  and 
that  Lord  Palmerston  resigned  office  rather  than  sacrifice  his  opinions. 

THE  TEST  AND  CORPORATION  ACTS. — 1828. 

"  I  can  very  sincerely  assure  the  House  that,  at  this  period  of  the  night,  and 
at  this  stage  of  the  present  debate,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  detain  them  more 
than  a  very  few  minutes.  I  do  declare  to  the  House,  that  I  am  really  most  anxious 
to  be  permitted  to  state,  however  shortly,  the  ground  of  the  vote  which  I  shall 
this  night  feel  bound  to  give  ;  and  I  am  the  more  desirous  of  doing  this  as  that 
vote  will  be  adverse  to  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  (Russell).  I  am  still  further 
anxious  to  do  so  ;  for  I  should  be  extremely  sorry,  indeed,  were  the  considerations 
which  influence  my  intended  vote,  for  a  moment  misconstrued  into  acknowledging 
myself  favourable  to  a  continuance  of  the  laws  now  under  consideration.  I  beg 
most  distinctly  to  declare  that  I  am  a  warm  and  zealous  friend  to  the  principles  of 
religious  liberty ;  that  I  am  as  strenuous  a  partisan  of  religious  freedom  as  the 
noble  lord  himself,  or  any  other  honourable  member  of  this  House.  I  concur 
with  him,  as  far  as  he  or  any  other  man  can  wish,  that  restraints  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  men  can  never  be  advantageous.  No  good,  no  public  benefit  can  arise 
from  them ;  much  evil  may  possibly  ensue  from  their  operation.  They  convert  into 
hypocrites  men  who  would  otherwise  have  been  honest.  They  sow  the  spirit  of 
disaffection  amongst  men  who  would  otherwise  have  been  loyal.  They  proceed 
upon  a  principle  the  most  fallacious  that  can  be  conceived — namely,  that  of 
assuming  that  particular  religious  opinions  necessarily  indicate  the  existence, 
in  the  same  individual,  of  peculiar  political  opinions ;  for  it  is  not  for  a  moment 
contended  that  these  restraints  were  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down 
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religious  sentiments  of  a  peculiar  character.  No  such  thing :  it  is  fully  under- 
stood that  they  were  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  political  acts,  which 
were  expected  to  proceed  from  political  opinions,  attributed  to  those  who  held 
religious  tenets  like  theirs  against  whom  these  statutes  had  been  directed. 

"  Now,  sir,  I  fully  agree  with  those  who  think  that,  in  their  operation — if  they 
were  in  operation  at  all — they  must  prove  nugatory  for  the  object  of  their  framers, 
and  most  unjust  as  respects  those  against  whose  consciences  they  were  directed. 
If  we  refer  to  times  of  internal  dissension,  when  breaches  of  law  were  frequent, 
and  even  treason  did  not  fear  to  show  itself,  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit — and  I 
take  much  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  fact — that  the  dissenters  were  not  open  to 
any  accusation ;  and,  as  a  sincere  though  humble  advocate  of  religious  freedom,  I 
take  leave  to  say  that  no  particular  set  of  theological  opinions  has  been  found  to 
distinguish  those  who  have  ranged  themselves  against  the  existing  government, 
and  the  preservation  of  social  order.  It  is  asked,  do  these  precautionary  tests 
afford  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  interest  of  the  established  church  ?  I  think 
they  do  not ;  in  that  point  of  view  I  attach  no  interest  or  importance  to  them.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  no  rational  man  can  set  the  slightest  value  on  them  for  such 
a  purpose.  The  safety  of  the  church  depends  upon  the  number  and  character  of 
those  who  are  included  within  its  pale — depends  upon  its  doctrines,  its  opinions, 
and  its  practical  morality.  But  when  it  seeks  to  sustain  its  existence  (and  I  deny 
that  its  friends  in  the  present  case  propose  to  do  so)  by  means  of  imposing  upon 
others  tests  contrary  to  their  consciences,  it  only  moves  into  activity  that  principle 
of  human  nature  which  makes  men  instinctively  revolt  from  any  shackles  upon 
the  freedom  of  thought — which  makes  them  hold,  with  increased  tenacity,  those  very 
opinions  which  persecution  would  in  vain  seek  to  eradicate.  Now,  sir,  I  think  that 
in  the  present  day  the  established  church  of  this  country  derives  no  advantages 
from  such  safeguards,  if  safeguards  they  at  all  can  be  considered.  In  these  times, 
the  safety  of  the  established  church  is  founded  upon  the  piety  and  learning  of  its 
prelates  and  clergy;  and  still  more  upon  their  practical  morality.  Its  safety  is  in 
these  times  insured,  not  by  the  pains  and  disabilities  imposed  upon  other  denomi- 
nations of  Christians,  but  by  the  reverence  which  it  has  inspired,  and  continues 
to  inspire,  among  the  bulk  of  the  people.  So  long  as  that  freely  is  acknowledged, 
that  learning  pre-eminent,  that  morality  spotless,  and  that  general  reverence 
unabated,  it  may  disdain  any  attempt  at  external  hostility.  If,  then,  I  consider 
these  laws  unjust  in  the  abstract — if  I  think  them  inefficient  even  now— if  I  dis- 
regard them  as  securities  to  the  established  church — it  will  naturally  be  asked  on 
what  grounds  I  propose  to  justify  voting  against  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord? 
Now,  sir,  I  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  permitted  to  say,  that  in  spite  of  the  refined 
legal  arguments  this  night  so  ingeniously  placed  before  the  House — in  spite  of  all 
the  hypothetical  cases  suggested  with  such  ingenuity,  I  must  contend  those  acts 
have  been,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  practically  repealed.  It  is  utterly  vain  to 
deny  that  they  have  been  virtually  suspended,  and  that  there  is  not  now,  and  that 
there  has  not  been  for  years,  the  slightest  possible  grievance  affecting  the  dissenters. 
It  must  be  fully  in  the  recollection  of  this  House,  that  there  are  two  great  classes 
in  this  country  who  complain  of  labouring  under  religious  disabilities.  I  mean 
the  Catholics  and  the  dissenters.  Now,  I  am  unwilling  that  the  jealousy  of  the 
latter  should  be  excited  towards  the  former.  I  am  unwilling  that  the  lesser  evil 
should  be  removed  before  the  greater  becomes  the  object  of  legislative  interference. 
I  wish  to  bring  the  one  up  to  the  level  of  the  other ;  or,  rather,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
guilty  of  the  partiality  of  relieving  the  dissenter  from  that  which  is  merely 
nominal,  while  the  Catholic  labours  under  real  and  substantial  disabilities,  and  has, 
in  fact,  great  grievances  to  complain  of.  It  is  upon  these  grounds,  sir,  that  I  am 
unwilling  to  accede  to  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord.  Just  as  the  measure  may  be 
in  the  abstract,  expedient  as  it  may  be  under  any  circumstances,  and  indifferent 
as  it  may  be  to  the  interest  of  the  established  church,  I  am  unwilling  I  say,  sir,  to 
be  so  unjust  towards  the  Catholics,  as  to  remove  from  others,  or  mitigate,  I  might 
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say,  an  imaginary  grievance,  while  real  inflictions  press  upon  them.  While  their 
fetters  yet  remain  to  be  struck  off,  I  can  never  consent  to  the  demands  of  the 
dissenters." 

SECESSION  FROM  THE  WELLINGTON  ADMINISTRATION. — 1828. 

"  It  may  be  thought  presumption  in  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself  to 
imagine  it  of  importance  to  any  one  in  this  House,  or  elsewhere,  to  know  what 
were  the  grounds  upon  which  I  either  accepted  office,   or  retired  from  it ;  but  it 
will  be  a  satisfaction  to  set  myself  right  with  the  public  on  this,  to  me,  inter- 
esting subject;  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  which  I   cannot  deny  myself.     My  main 
reason,  then,  for  joining  the  government  formed  by  the  noble  duke  in  January 
last,  was  confidence  in  my  right  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Huskisson.     I  have  strong 
and  decided  opinions  on  some  general  principles  of  government.     To   the  greater 
part  of  these  principles  my  right  honourable  friend  is  pledged;  upon  them  his 
high  reputation  has  been  founded,  and  by  them  he  must  abide.     I  felt,  therefore, 
that  so  long  as  my  right  honourable  friend  was  a  member  of  the  government,  I 
had  a  security  that  I  should  never  be  placed  in  the  embarrassing  situation  of 
having  singly  to  withdraw  myself  from  the  councils  of  his  majesty,  or  of  being 
obliged  to  give  my  assent  to  measures  of  which  I  could  not  approve.     I  had  not 
the  presumption  to  think  that  I  could  have  sufficient  weight  of  myself  to  give 
effect  to  opinions  I  might  entertain ;  but  I  knew  that  I  should  be  secure  so  long  as 
my  right  honourable  friend  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the  government  to  which 
I  belonged.     Such  being  the  ground  on  which  I  joined  the  government,  the  retire- 
ment of  my  right  honourable  friend  from  office,  under  any  circumstances,  would 
naturally  make  me  deliberate  on  the  possibility  of  my  remaining  a  part  of  the 
administration ;  and  I  could  scarcely  feel  that  I  could  do  so  with  comfort  and 
satisfaction  to  myself.     But,  sir,  in  considering  the  circumstances  which  attended 
my  right  honourable  friend's  removal  from  office,  they  did  appear  to  me  to  form 
such  strong  indications   of  feelings,  and  impressions,  and  opinions  in  the  cabinet, 
different  from  those  which  I  supposed  to  exist,  or  which  I  was  disposed  to  be  a 
party  to,  that,  even  if  I  had  no  share  in  the  vote  out  of  which  those  circumstances 
arose,  I  could  not  have  reconciled  my  mind  to  remain  a  part  of  the  government 
after  my  right  honourable  friend  had  been  removed  from  it  in  the  manner  he  had 
been.     Sir,  I  must  say  that  there  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  manner  in 
which  my  right  honourable  friend  has  been  recently  treated,  and  the  manner  in. 
which  he  was  treated  in  January  last.     In  January  the  greatest  importance  was 
attached  to  the  accession  of  my  right  honourable  friend  to  the  government  then 
forming.      At  that   period  there  seemed  no  indisposition  to  receive  or  to  give 
explanations ;  there  was  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  mutual  understandings ;  but 
now  the  explanations  offered  on  one  side,  so  fa'r  from  being  met  by  similar  expla- 
nations on  the  other,  were  not  even  noticed,  and  all  the  attempts  made  to  come  to 
a  satisfactory  understanding  seemed  only  to  confirm  this  original  misunderstanding. 
I  could  not  look  upon  this  great  change  without  supposing  that  it  proceeded  from 
some  cause  or  other.      It  was  impossible  for  me  not  to  feel  that  there  was  a 
diminished  confidence  in  my  right  honourable  friend  on  the  part  of  the  noble 
duke  at  the  head  of  the  government.     It  was  also  impossible  for  me  not  to  feel 
that  that  diminished  confidence  was  not  the  result  of  the  public  conduct  of  my 
right  honourable  friend.     He  was  not  less  able  than  when  his  accession  was  sought 
for ;  nor  did  he  possess,  in  a  less  degree,  the  confidence  of  the  House  or  the  public. 
When  I  saw  this— I  am  speaking  of  my  own  impressions — when  I  saw  this  change 
of  sentiment  towards  my  right  honourable  friend,  and  saw  him  removed  from  his 
majesty's  service,  I  felt  that  it  was  high  time  for  me  also  to  withdraw.     It  was 
impossible   I   could  longer  remain  a  member  of  the  government  which   seemed 
opposed  to  the  principles  I  was  inclined  to  act  upon.     This  impression  that  I 
have  spoken  of  was  not,  however,  mine  alone.     I  appeal  to  those  who  have  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  what  is  passing  in  this  great  town,  whether  the  streets  of  the 
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metropolis  have  not  been  alive  with  persons  running  about  in  the  ecstasy  of 
exultation,  congratulating  each  other  upon  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
men,  and  those  which  they  expect  in  measures.  I  appeal  to  any  gentleman  in  this 
House,  to  say  whether  the  language  of  those  to  whom  I  have  alluded  does  not 
prove  my  assertion  that  my  impression  is  that  of  others.  The  persons  who  have 
held  this  language  are  the  avowed  friends,  supporters,  and  well-wishers,  if  not  the 
actual  organs  and  advisers  of  the  present  government.  What  are  we  to  conclude, 
then,  when  we  hear  of  these  persons  talking  of  '  cleaning  the  Augean  stable ;'  of 
'expelling  traitors  from  the  camp;'  and  'turning  out  Liberals  whom  it  might  be 
useful  to  take  in  just  at  first,  and  whom  it  might  be  convenient  to  retain  if  they 
became  docile  and  tractable  ?'  When  we  hear  such  language  as  this  from  those 
who  can  have  no  wish  or  desire  to  misrepresent  the  sentiments  of  those  they 
support,  can  I  be  wrong  in  saying  that  that  impression  was  not  confined  to  me  ? 
It  is  clear  that  these  persons,  whose  language  I  have  repeated,  have  the  same 
impression  as  myself ;  and  they  speak  with  open  heart ;  for  they  can  have  no  dis- 
position to  impute  to  the  government  anything  which  they  would  think  likely  to 
throw  any  discredit  on  it.  All  they  have  said  has  been  matter  of  boast,  and  it  is 
an  inclination  not  to  be  doubted." 

EAST  RETFORD  DISFEANCHISEMENT. — 1828. 

"  I  am  anxious  to  express  my  desire  that  the  franchise  should  be  extended  to  a 
great  town,  not  because  I  am  a  friend  to  reform  in  principle,  but  because  I  am 
its  decided  enemy.  I  think  that  extending  the  franchise  to  large  towns,  on 
such  occasions  as  the  one  in  question,  is  the  only  mode  by  which  the  House 
can  avoid  the  adoption,  at  some  time  or  other,  of  a  general  plan  of  reform. 
The  practical  evil  which  results  from  large  manufacturing  interests  not  being 
represented,  is  that  which  we  have  so  frequently  to  observe  in  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  manufacturing  towns.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  disturbances  which,  on 
many  occasions,  have  agitated  these  great  commercial  districts,  would  have 
been  prevented  had  such  places  possessed  a  legitimate  organ  for  the  expression 
of  their  opinion.  In  my  view  of  the  matter,  there  are  a  great  number  of  well- 
disposed  and  well-intentioned  persons  who  are  advocates  of  reform  because 
they  see  the  glaring  inconsistency  and  absurdity  of  the  fact,  that  such  a  place 
as  Birmingham,  Leeds,  or  Manchester,  with  a  large  population,  is  unrepresented, 
while  a  green  mound  of  earth  sends  two  members  to  this  House.  I  admit  that 
it  is  better  to  submit  to  this  inconsistency  than  to  allow  of  the  introduction  of 
general  reform ;  but  then  I  also  say,  let  us  take  advantage  of  the  other  occasions 
that  may  present  themselves ;  and  when  we  are  called  to  legislate  on  the  delinquency 
of  a  borough,  let  us  gradually  remedy  the  existing  corruption.  The  question  is, 
what  are  we  to  do  with  the  bill  in  its  present  state  ?  Now  I  object  to  it  as 
it  stands ;  but  I  can  conceive  of  a  case  in  which  I  would  vote  for  the  bill.  It 
is  too  late,  however,  for  the  bill  to  pass  this  session.  If  it  went  up  to  the 
Lords,  there  would  not  remain  sufficient  time  to  enable  them  to  dispose  of  it.  Our 
agreeing  to  the  passing  of  this  bill,  would  not  therefore  be  attended  with  any 
practical  benefit.  Thus,  to  open  the  franchise  to  the  neighbourhood,  is  not  the 
kind  of  transfer  that  I  wish  for.  Instead  of  punishing  those  who  have  pursued  a 
course  of  corruption,  it  will  tend  to  sanction  them  in  that  course.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment,  rather  than  sanction  a  principle  to 
which  I  cannot  agree." 

THE  CATHOLIC  ASSOCIATION. — 1829. 

"  My  first  objection  to  the  present  measure  is,  that  it  is  unnecessary,  con- 
sidering the  course  which  we  are  now  going  to  pursue ;  and  my  next  objection  is, 
that  if  we  do  not  follow  that  course,  it  is  perfectly  ineffectual,  for  there  is  not  an  act 
of  parliament  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  English  constitution,  which  can  put 
down  the  Catholic  Association,  except  emancipation.  Put  down  the  Catholic 
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Association  !  You  may  as  well  talk  of  putting  down'the  winds  of  heaven,  or  chaining 
the  ceaseless  tides  of  the  ocean.  The  Catholic  Association  has  been  spoken  of  to- 
night as  if  it  were  a  corporeal  being,  capable  of  being  grasped  by  the  arm  of  the 
law.  This  is  folly,  for  the  Catholic  Association  is  the  people  of  Ireland.  Its 
spirit  is  caused  by  the  grievances  of  the  nation  ;  and  its  seat  is  the  bosom  of 
7,000,000  of  the  population.  It  is  therefore  idle  to  talk  of  putting  down  the 
Catholic  Association,  except  by  removing  the  causes  to  which  the  Catholic 
Association  owes  its  existence.  But  as  I  am  well  aware  that  the  opinions  of 
many  persons  are  to  be  consulted  on  this  question,  I  am  willing,  if  the  granting  of 
this  bill  is  likely  to  make  them  converts  to  the  cause  of  liberality,  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  principle  for  so  material  an  advantage.  I  must,  however,  repeat  again 
that  I  do  not  like  the  grant  of  such  a  boon  as  Catholic  emancipation  to  be  accom- 
panied by  such  an  ungracious  measure  as  the  present.  We  have  often  heard  of 
the  policy  of  providing  a  bridge  of  gold  for  our  enemies ;  but  in  this  case  we  are 
providing  a  bridge  of  iron  for  our  friends.  I  could  wish  it  to  have  been  otherwise ; 
but  as  that  cannot  be,  I  will  assist  in  establishing  the  bridge  of  iron,  rather  than 
go  without  a  bridge  at  all." 

DEFENCE  OF  MR.  PEEL. — 1829. 

"  My  right  honourable  friend,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, has  been  taunted  with  the  inconsistency  which  appears  between  his  past  and 
present  conduct.  As  to  the  taunts  which  have  been  cast  upon  him  by  a  party 
•which  is  not  only  stung  by  disappointment  that  this  measure  is  granted,  but 
which  is  also  stung  by  disappointment  that  he  will  not  lend  himself  to  the  fur- 
therance of  their  purposes,  I  trust  that  my  right  honourable  friend  will  treat  it 
with  the  disdain  it  merits.  Gentlemen  may  say  no,  but  I  say  yes.  What  I  have 
said  I  have  said  on  deliberation.  I  say  that  there  is  a  party  in  this  country,  if  not 
in  this  House,  which  is  stung  with  disappointment  that  my  right  honourable  friend., 
instead  of  lending  himself  to  the  furtherance  of  their  purposes,  has  lent  himself 
to  the  great  purpose  of  pacifying  contending  factions.  I  think  that  my  right 
honourable  friend  has  acted  in  a  direct,  manly,  and  honourable  manner.  When 
once  he  came  to  a  conviction  that  the  dangers  of  further  resistance  were  greater 
than  those  contingent  on  a  settlement  of  this  question,  he  pursued  a  manly  course 
in  recommending  to  parliament  to  settle  it ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  when  my 
right  honourable  friend,  at  the  close  of  his  valuable  life,  shall  review  the  great 
benefits  which  it  has  been  his  good  fortune  to  confer  on  his  country,  he  will  fix 
upon  his  conduct  upon  this  question  as  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  portion  of  his 
career.  It  would  be,  sir,  perhaps,  unbecoming  were  I,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
mix  up  party  feelings  in  exultation  at  the  progress  of  this  question ;  but  I  must 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  those  who  have  laboured  for  a  long  course  of  years  in 
forwarding  this  great  cause — who  have  fearlessly  encountered  public  obloquy,  and 
incurred  private  inconvenience — who  have  often  risked  the  favour  of  their  con- 
stituents, whose  confidence  they  valued  as  their  highest  possession- — to  them,  surely, 
it  must  be  a  matter  of  just  exultation  to  find  that,  at  this  hour,  their  opinions  are 
admitted  as  just,  and  their  constancy  in  maintaining  them  honest  and  praiseworthy. 
Whatever  obloquy  or  privation  such  men  have  endured,  they  will  at  least  feel  that 
the  anxious  hours  they  have  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  claims  of  their  Koman 
Catholic  fellow-subjects,  have  been  the  best  spent  in  their  lives,  and  their  exertions 
in  that  great  cause  the  best  accounts  they  will  have  to  render  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  employed  the  brilliant  faculties  conferred  upon  them  by  Pro- 
vidence for  the  good  of  their  country. 

"  To  make  it  a  reproach,  then,  to  public  men  that  they  have  changed  opinions 
on  such  a  subject,  and  that  too  in  a  popular  assembly,  is,  indeed,  very  strange  to 
me.  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  I  ask,  for  what  purpose  does  this  House  sit  ? 
Of  what  use  is  it  that  great  men  appear  among  us  to  pour  forth  those  rich  stores 
from  the  fountains  of  their  illumination — to  unlock  their  mighty  minds,  and  to 
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develop  the  treasures  of  their  genius  ?  Of  what  use,  I  say,  are  those  rich  and 
splendid  exhibitions  of  human  talents,  save  to  open  our  minds  to  true  conclusions, 
and,  amid  contending  and  conflicting  opinions,  to  enable  us  to  convince  each  other 
of  what  is  right  ? 

"  At  least,  among  the  charges  brought  against  the  government,  it  cannot  be 
fairly  said  that  they  have  yielded  precipitately — that  they  have  taken  up  this 
subject,  as  a  parliamentary  measure,  before  a  grave  and  serious  necessity  has 
compelled  them.  And  in  their  justification,  if  they  need  any,  I  will  say,  without 
the  least  fear  of  contradiction  from  any  man  acquainted  with  the  result  of  the  last 
six  months  in  Ireland,  that  that  country  was,  from  day  to  day,  on  the  verge  of  civil 
war,  which  nothing,  in  fact,  would  have  prevented  but  the  immediate  presence  of 
a  large  regular  army;  and  that  even  that  would  not  have  been  done,  were  it  not 
for  the  co-operation  and  aid  of  the  wisdom  and  temperance  of  the  noble  marquis, 
who  was  lately  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  government.  When  the  whole  country 
was  precipitating  itself  into  the  gulf  of  civil  commotion — when  the  population 
of  Ireland  was  divided  into  two  exasperated  parties,  there  being,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  not  one  spot  of  neutral  ground — when  the  bonds  of  society  were  broken 
asunder,  and  when  a  chance  spark  might  have  burst  into  a  general  and  all-con- 
suming conflagration — when  these  unerring  symptoms  became  too  palpable  to 
be  mistaken,  was  it,  I  ask,  extraordinary  to  see  the  government  abandon  long- 
indulged  opinions,  from  a  conviction  that  the  danger  could  no  longer  be  averted, 
and  that  the  day  had  at  length  arrived  when  they  were  bound  to  call  on  parliament 
to  grant  peace  to  the  empire  by  the  settlement  of  the  great  national  question  ?" 

ENFRANCHISEMENT   OF  THE   IRISH   FORTY-SHILLING  FREEHOLDERS. — 1829. 

"  I  thought  we  were  told  that  these  measures  were  to  be  proposed  in  a  spirit 
of  peace.  I  must,  however,  say  the  bill  seems  to  me  to  be  proposed  more  in  the 
spirit  of  punishment  than  of  peace.  If  the  freeholders  of  Ireland  had  steeped 
themselves  in  corruption  like  the  voters  of  Penryn — if  their  delinquency  had  been 
equally  notorious,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  how  parliament  might  have  dealt  with 
their  rights.  But  these  men  have  shown  themselves  to  be  independent  and  honest ; 
they  have  ventured  to  defy  the  dictates  of  those  in  power  over  them ;  they  have 
dared  the  threat  of  ruin ;  they  have  ventured  boldly  to  treat  with  contempt  the 
mandates  of  those  landlords  on  whose  breath  it  was  supposed  their  very  existence 
depended.  And,  sir,  for  that  which  was  a  noble  devotion  to  a  cause  which  we 
ourselves  have  now  pronounced  to  be  just,  are  we  about  to  visit  them  with  the 
same  measure  of  justice  which  we  were  about  to  award  to  those  who  were  guilty 
of  the  most  profligate  abuse  of  their  rights. 

"  The  only  intelligible  reason  for  the  bill  is,  that  the  persons  on  whom  it  is 
intended  to  operate  are  Catholics,  and  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  their  priests. 
If  so,  the  House  will  be  doing  the  very  thing  my  right  honourable  friend  stated 
he  wished  to  avoid ;  and  it  will  not  be  giving  an  equality  of  political  rights,  and 
an  abolition  of  civil  disabilities.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  disfranchise- 
ment  is  not  confined  to  the  Catholics,  but  extended  to  the  Protestants.  In  the 
first  place,  I  do  not  consider  it  any  consolation  to  the  Catholics  that  the  skirt  of  the 
storm  which  swept  them  away,  passed  over  the  Protestants.  I  contend  that  they  are 
not  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  freeholders  of  Great  Britain,  mainly  because 
there  is  a  difference  in  their  religious  opinions.  Therefore  these  measures  will 
leave  the  Catholic  question  behind  them,  and  parliament,  in  passing  them,  will  be 
defeating  its  own  ends.  Some  persons  assert  that  the  effect  of  raising  the 
franchise  will  be  to  improve  the  morals  of  the  freeholders  of  Ireland ;  but  I  cannot 
avoid  distrusting  the  moralist  who  begins  his  system  by  committing  a  flagrant 
act  of  injustice.  It  is  said  that  frauds  and  perjury  are  now  daily  practised ;  and  if 
they  do  prevail  I  should  be  happy  to  concur  in  any  measure  to  lessen  their  pre- 
valence. Fraud  and  perjury  are  unquestionably  an  injury  to  the  honest  bond  fide 
freeholder;  but  it  is  most  unjust  to  make  the  existence  of  one  injury  the  reason 
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for  inflicting  another.  Is  it  anything  like  justice  to  take  this  short  and 
sweeping  method  of  extinguishing  rights,  because  parliament  does  not  choose  to 
apply  a  specific  remedy  to  a  partial  abuse  ?  It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  there  is 
no  charge  against  the  honest  bond  fide  freeholder ;  but  that  he  has  acted  inde- 
pendently, and  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  best  and  surest  guide,  his  con- 
science. 

"  It  has  been  argued  that  parliament  must  step  in  to  prevent  landowners  from 
cutting  up  their  property  into  small  freeholds.  This  course  may  be  very  kind, 
paternal,  and  considerate ;  but  I  think  it  a  very  unnecessary,  if  not  an  officious, 
interference.  There  is  a  government  in  Europe,  which  I  will  not  name,  not 
supposed  to  be  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of  its  subjects  ;  and  where  they  are 
dealt  with  rather  upon  the  principle  of  predestination  than  of  free-will.  I  am 
unwilling  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  that  government ;  and,  for  that  reason, 
I  am  desirous  that  the  landlords  of  Ireland  should  be  allowed  to  take  care  of  their 
own  interest.  If  they  choose  to  be  so  foolish  as  to  ruin  their  own  estates  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  political  influence,  that  is  no  reason  why  parliament  should 
be  called  upon  to  interpose.  But  the  statement  on  which  the  bill  is  founded,  is 
not  borne  out  by  facts.  I  do  not  believe  that  landlords  generally  have  divided 
their  estates  for  that  purpose ;  and  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the  registry  of  a 
freehold  is  no  proof  of  a  creation  at  the  time  of  registration.  The  objectionable 
practice  may  have  prevailed  among  a  few  landlords  ;  but  they  are  the  exceptions, 
and  not  the  rule :  on  the  contrary,  as  has  been  well  stated  by  my  noble  friend,  who 
has  shown  himself  so  well  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  Ireland,  where  he  has 
spent  so  much  of  his  time,  and  has  proved  himself  so  good  a  landlord— the 
tendency  of  landlords  is  rather  another  way.  A  system  has  been  carried  on  for 
thinning  the  population ;  whole  families  have  been  removed  from  estates  without 
considering  the  miseries  and  distresses  to  which  they  were  thereby  exposed.  It  has 
been  said,  as  an  excuse  for  this  bill,  that  it  will  create  for  Ireland  a  substantial 
yeomanry.  The  gentlemen  who  use  this  argument  are  not  able  to  wait  for  the 
regular  progress  of  society  towards  improvement,  but  they  must  hasten  the  con- 
summation by  a  special  enactment.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  And,  when  it  is  done, 
what  will  be  gained  ?  An  Irish  ten-pound  householder.  And  is  he  to  be  compared 
with  the  substantial  freeholder  of  England  ?  As  if  all  this  machinery  would  manu- 
facture yeomanry  at  once.  Ere  long,  the  ten-pound  franchise  will  be  found  too 
light ;  then  it  must  be  raised  to  twenty  pounds  ;  and  when  that  proves  insufficient, 
where  is  it  to  stop  ?  I  apprehend  that  a  great  mistake  is  prevalent  in  this  country 
as  to  the  subdivision  of  property  in  Ireland — its  causes  and  consequences.  I 
maintain,  with  my  right  honourable  friend,  that  it  does  not  arise  from  the  election 
laws,  but  that  it  proceeds  from  the  state  of  society  ;  and  the  truth  of  this  position  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that,  in  the  land  belonging  to  church  corporations,  where 
no  vote  can  by  possibility  be  created,  the  holdings  are  as  much  subdivided  as  the 
estates  of  the  most  aspiring  political  landlords.  The  distribution  of  property  must, 
more  or  less,  affect  the  size  of  the  holdings.  In  an  agricultural  district,  where 
large  capitals  are  afloat,  large  farms  will  exist ;  but  in  a  country  like  Ireland,  the 
farmers  are  possessed  of  little  capital ;  they  exist  by  manual  labour :  and  it  is 
idle  to  expect,  by  an  arbitrary  enactment,  to  accelerate  the  consolidation  of  farmers." 

IMPORTANCE  OF  PORTUGAL  TO  ENGLAND. — 1829. 

"  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  statesmen,  that  it  is  important  to  the 
security  of  England  that  the  Tagus  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  friendly  power.  It 
has  been  thought,  by  the  most  competent  judges,  that,  with  Gibraltar  our  own, 
and  with  an  ally  at  Lisbon,  we  might  face  the  combined  hostility  of  France  and 
Spain,  should  we  ever  be  expected  to  meet  it,  if  not  without  effort,  at  least  without 
alarm.  This  opinion,  too,  has  not  been  confined  to  our  ablest  statesmen ;  it  was 
shared  by  our  ablest  enemy — I  mean  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  It  has,  also,  been  the 
opinion  of  the  wisest  statesmen  of  Portugal,  that  the  best  security  for  Portuguese 
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independence  was  to  be  found  in  the  selfish  interests  of  England ;  and  that,  as  it 
was  worth  while  for  England,  for  her  own  sake,  to  make  great  efforts  to  prevent 
Portugal  from  being  annexed  to  Spain,  England,  therefore,  was  to  be  the  most 
sincere  and  trusty  ally  to  whom,  in  the  hour  of  need,  Portugal  could  turn  for 
assistance.  These  reciprocal  interests  engendered  connexion  and  alliance  ;  mutual 
usefulness  led  to  good  offices  on  the  one  side,  and  to  confidence  on  the  other ; 
treaties  imposed  obligations,  and  conferred  corresponding  rights ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  Portugal  has  always  solicited  and  received  the  advice  of  England  as  that  of 
a  friend  whose  interests  were  identified  with  her  own ;  and  hence  it  is,  also,  that 
England  has  been  permitted  to  exercise  an  interference,  and  to  possess  an  influence 
in  the  councils  of  Portugal,  which  did  not  naturally  belong  to  her  as  regards  an 
independent  state.  For  proof  of  these  assertions  I  would  refer  the  House  to  the 
treaties  of  Charles  I.,  of  Cromwell,  and  of  Charles  II. ;  to  the  war  of  succession  ;  to 
transactions  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  to  the  wars  and  treaties  of  the  century 
in  which  we  live :  from  all  of  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  it  has  been  the  practice 
and  conceded  privilege  of  England  to  concern  herself  in  a  peculiar  manner  in  the 
affairs  and  destiny  of  Portugal.  But  those  who  contend  that  it  is  the  duty,  and 
has  been  the  practice,  of  England  to  withdraw  herself  entirely  from  all  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Portugal,  and  to  stand  ^aloof  a  passive  spectator  of  what 
then  might  happen,  have  they  forgotten  the  transactions  of  even  the  last  few 
years?  Have  they  forgotten  our  active  and  successful  interference  in  1807,  to 
prevail  upon  the  royal  family  of  Portugal  to  traverse  the  Atlantic,  and  transplant 
their  royal  stock  to  the  South  American  dominions  ?  Have  they  forgotten  the 
spirited  interference,  in  1824,  of  our  then  ambassador,  Sir  Edward  Thornton, 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  Portuguese  government  towards  its  own  subjects — an 
interference  which  was  attended  with  complete  success  ?  Have  they  forgotten 
that,  by  the  urgent  advice  of  the  same  ambassador,  the  seat  of  the  Portuguese 
government  was  transferred  to  a  British  line-of-battlo  ship  ;  and  that  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  an  English  man-of-war,  with  our  hardy  soldiers  as  his  pages  in  waiting, 
and  our  menacing  guns  as  his  guard  of  honour,  the  King  of  Portugal  received  the 
homage  of  his  subjects  on  the  celebration  of  his  birthday  ;  and  from  that  self- 
same palace  of  council,  issued  a  proclamation  to  his  people,  and  gave  out  his 
decrees ;  banishing  the  queen  from  the  Court,  depriving  Don  Miguel  of  his 
command,  and  ordering  him  to  absent  himself  from  Portugal  ?  But  all  this, 
I  suppose,  was  no  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Portugal.  Invert  the 
case — put  London  for  Lisbon,  the  Thames  for  the  Tagus ;  and  then  let  me  ask 
you  if  this  is  interference  or  not  ?  I  pass  by  the  bringing  over  the  constitution  of 
1826  from  Brazil  to  Lisbon;  because, although  that  circumstance  was  considered, 
by  many  of  the  Portuguese  (unfortunately,  as  itvhas  since  turned  out,  by  them  so 
considered),  as  an  indication  that  the  British  government  had  interfered  to  procure 
for  them  the  advantages  of  that  constitution,  yet,  it  is  well  known,  as  has  just 
been  stated  by  my  right  honourable  friend,  the  member  for  Liverpool,  that  the 
selection  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart  to  bring  over  that  charter,  was  the  accidental  choice 
of  the  emperor,  Don  Pedro,  himself;  and  that  the  Portuguese  nation  were 
indebted  for  that  gift  so  valuable,  if  they  had  known  how  to  prize  it  and  preserve  it, 
solely  and  entirely  to  the  spontaneous  liberality  and  uncounselled  wisdom  of  that 
enlightened  sovereign.  But  have  we  forgot  the  active  and  successful  interference 
of  England  to  bring  about  a  separation  of  the  crowns  of  Portugal  and  Brazil,  and 
to  obtain  the  abdication  of  the  crown  of  Portugal  in  favour  of  Donna  Maria — an 
interference  founded  upon  a  just  regard  for  the  interests  of  England?  We  should, 
indeed,  do  well  if  we  could  forget  this  interference,  since  we  have  been  so  backward 
to  make  any  the  slightest  exertion  to  recover  for  Donna  Maria  that  crown  which, 
in  accordance  with  our  advice,  her  father  had  placed  upon  her  head." 

TURKEY  AND  GREECE. — 1830. 

"  Sir,  I  object  to  the  policy  of  making  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  dominions 
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in  Europe  an  object  essentially  necessary  to  the  interests  of  Christian  and  civilised 
Europe.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  Turkey  garrisoned  by  Russians,  nor  the  Russian 
frontier  extended  in  that  line.  Indeed,  such  an'  extension  would  not  be  for  the 
interest  of  Russia  herself;  and  I  am  sure  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  interest  of 
the  rest  of  Europe.  But  I  ask,  Was  there  no  alternative  between  putting  Russia 
into  possession  of  Turkey,  and  the  cessation  of  the  existence  of  Turkey  as  a 
European  power?  I  must  conclude,  sir,  from  what  has  occurred,  that  the  Russian 
war  has  not  ended  satisfactorily  to  our  government.  We  had  two  courses  to 
pursue ;  one  was  evidently  out  of  the  question :  but  if  we  had  not  assisted  Turkey 
openly,  we  might,  by  inducing  her  to  make  timely  concessions  to  just  demands, 
have  prevented  the  occurrence  of  war.  Sir,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
government  should  have  used  all  means  to  induce  Turkey  to  avoid  a  contest  which 
must  finally  end  in  her  humiliation.  It  is,  sir,  most  important  to 

Great  Britain,  in  the  settlement  of  Greece,  that  the  new  state  should  be  decidedly 
able  to  maintain  itself,  and  that  it  should  not,  by  a  crooked  course  of  policy,  be 
driven  into  the  arms  of  that  power  which,  since  the  termination  of  the  war  with 
Turkey,  might  turn  her  ambitious  views  towards  that  quarter.  It  is,  sir,  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain  to  give  Greece  the  means  of  keeping  up  her  establish- 
ments, and  to  prevent  her  from  becoming  the  victim  of  military  coercion.  In 
settling  the  limits  of  that  state,  it  is  a  matter  of  little  importance  to  Turkey,  in 
her  present  condition,  whether  this  or  that  island  or  valley  be  taken  from  her,  and 
assigned  to  Greece.  But  it  is  of  importance  to  Europe  that  the  new  state  should  be 
capable  of  maintaining  itself  in  an  independent  situation,  as  it  would  exist 
otherwise  under  the  dread,  daily  and  hourly,  of  attacks  from  Candia  and  other 
islands  left  to  the  Turks.  Considering  the  spirit  which  the  termination  of  the  war 
must  have  infused  into  them,  the  character  of  the  Greek  power  should  be  not 
merely  sufficient  to  raise  a  revenue,  but  to  protect  its  territories  from  the  reaction 
of  Turkish  hostility." 

INTERFERENCE  IN  BELGIUM. — 1831. 

"  The  honourable  member,  Mr.  Hume,  accuses  us  of  reviving  the  doctrines  of 
the  holy  alliance,  and  departing  from  our  pledges  of  non-interference.  I  totally 
deny  that  charge  ;  and  contend  that  there  is  nothing  in  my  view  of  the  proceedings 
which  can,  in  the  slightest  degree,  warrant  it.  The  honourable  member  must 
have  been  strangely  confused  in  his  mind  when  he  said  the  external  limits  of  a 
country  were  a  matter  connected  with  its  internal  affairs.  Sir,  if  any  two  things 
are  more  distinct  from  another  it  is  those  two.  But  let  us  see  what  is  the  right 
which  this  country,  or  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  have  to  intermeddle,  as  he  calls 
it,  in  the  affairs  of  Belgium.  I  will  tell  him ;  and  it  is  the  only  title  by  which 
we  are  called  on  to  interfere.  Belgium,  in  the  history  of  modern  times,  never 
was  an  independent  state ;  it  was  first  Spanish,  then  Austrian,  then  French ;  and, 
finally,  was  conquered  from  France  by  the  united  efforts  of  Europe,  when  all 
Europe  differed  with  Bonaparte  as  to  what  should  be  the  limits  of  his  empire. 
He  happened  to  think  that  the  fit  limits  were  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia : 
the  other  powers  thought  it  would  be  more  convenient  that  they  should  be  nearer 
to  France :  the  result  of  that  difference  of  opinion  was  that  Belgium  was  separated 
from  France.  The  natural  course  would  have  been  for  Austria,  the  last  preceding 
master,  again  to  enter  into  possession ;  but  Austria  surrendering  the  right  she 
might  have  set  up,  the  powers  of  Europe,  including  France  herself,  by  treaty, 
united  Belgium  to  Holland — not  for  the  purpose  of  advantage  to  Holland,  or  as  a 
favour  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  but  as  that  disposition  of  Belgium  which  it 
was  thought  would  be  most  conducive  to  the  security  and  peace  of  Europe. 
Events  have  occurred  which  rendered  that  union  no  longer  possible.  The  powers, 
parties  to  the  treaty  by  which  the  union  was  established,  had  a  right  to 
concern  themselves  with  the  separation  of  the  two  countries.  They  were 
not  to  concern  themselves  with  the  question,  whether  Belgium,  having  now 
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her  freedom,  with  her  arms,  should,  or  should  not,  be  again  subject  to  Holland ; 
and  no  such  interference  took  place.  Neither  were  they  to  concern  them- 
selves with  the  internal  government  of  Belgium ;  and,  accordingly,  there  has 
been  no  interference  with  its  internal  government.  I  say,  sir,  that  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  have  a  right  to  look  narrowly  at  proceedings  in  which  their  own 
interests  are  so  nearly  connected  ;  they  have  a  right  to  say  to  Belgium — '  You  never 
have  been  an  independent  state — never  have  had  a  national  king ;  you  have  been  the 
servants  of  one  master  after  another ;  you  have  no  right  to  deprive  Holland  of  her 
ancient  boundaries ;  you  have  no  right  to  convert  yourselves  into  aggressors,  and 
claim  that  which  belongs  of  right  to  another.'  Holland  is  a  state  whose  existence  is 
known  to  the  world.  Holland  is  a  state  which  the  powers  of  England  and  Europe 
have  united  to  maintain.  Holland  is  a  state  whose  independence  and  integrity 
concern  the  welfare  of  other  countries.  We  have  a  right  to  say  to  Belgium — '  You 
are  a  legislature  of  yesterday ;  your  independence  has  hardly  been  established ;  and 
you  have  no  right  to  claim  as  yours  that  which  of  right  belongs  to  another.' 
I  say,  therefore,  that  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  England  especially,  have  not  only 
a  right,  but,  in  my  opinion,  are  bound  to  see  that  by  no  separation  between 
Belgium  and  Holland  shall  the  ancient  territories  of  Holland  be  prejudiced." 

NECESSITY  OF  A  LARGE  MEASURE  OF  REFORM. — 1831. 

"  The  course  which,  in  1828,  lay  before  parliament  was  simple  and  easy. 
They  had  only  to  transfer  the  franchise  from  boroughs  convicted  of  corruption, 
and  thus  to  connect  with  this  House,  gradually  and  as  occasion  required,  the  great 
manufacturing  towns.  The  course  in  1831  is,  however,  far  different;  and  it  has 
now  become  necessary  for  the  government  to  take  into  consideration  the  whole 
system  of  parliamentary  representation,  and  to  propose  to  this  House  an  extensive 
and  effectual  plan  of  improvements.  Our  constitution  has  grown  up  piecemeal, 
and  by  changes  wrought  gradually,  and  from  time  to  time,  in  the  frame  and  texture 
of  our  institutions;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  by  some  that  it  would  have 
been  better  piecemeal,  and  from  time  to  time,  to  have  made  the  necessary  repara- 
tions. This  was  possible  in  1828  ;  in  1831  it  has  ceased  to  be  so. 

"  His  majesty's  government,  in  framing  the  plan  which  they  have  proposed  to 
parliament,  have  cast  aside  every  consideration  but  an  honest  performance  of 
their  duty  and  the  permanent  good  of  their  country.  They  have  not  set  their  nets 
to  catch  particular  parties — they  have  not  laid  traps  for  particular  interests — they 
have  fixed  their  eyes  on  their  object,  and  have  advanced  to  it  steadily  and  straight- 
forward. 

"  By  those  who  are  wedded  to  abuses,  and  who  on  principle  are  hostile  to 
improvement,  our  plan  may  be  denounced  as  revolution ;  by  those  who  wish  to 
overthrow  all  existing  institutions,  and  to  erect  on  their  ruins  a  system  by  which 
they  might  be  rulers,  it  may  perhaps  be  stigmatised  as  insufficient  and  delusive ; 
but  by  those  in  whose  minds  party  prejudice  has  not  dethroned  reason,  who  look 
only  to  their  country's  good,  and  who  admit  the  great  truth  that  timely  correction 
and  improvement  are  the  conservative  principles  of  free  institutions,  our  plan  will 
appear,  as  it  does  to  us,  well  calculated  to  bring  back  the  practice  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  the  original  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded,  to  consolidate  the  fabric, 
and  give  it  new  consistency  and  strength. 

"  Any  one  who  looks  at  the  constitution  of  the  representation  of  this  House, 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  five  prominent  defects — the  nomination  boroughs,  or 
the  system  by  which  an  individual  exercises  an  undue  influence  in  the  elections ; 
the  gross,  general,  and  barefaced  corruption  which  prevails,  not  only  in  small,  but 
also  in  large  places;  the  want  of  members  for  some  of  the  greatest  and  most' 
important  manufacturing  towns ;  the  expenses  of  elections ;  and  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution among  different  classes  of  society  of  that  power  which  results  from  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise. 

"To  all  these  defects  the  plan  before  the  House  applies  sound  and  wholesome 
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remedies ;  and  I  am  convinced  that,  if  calmly  and  dispassionately  examined,  there 
is  not  an  evil  they  generate  which  it  will  not  prevent  the  continuance  of.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  man  to  say  that  the  existence  of  nomination  boroughs  is 
consistent  with  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  according  to  which  honourable 
members  sit  in  this  House  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  England.  I  do 
not  deny  that  some  of  these  boroughs  have  afforded  an  entrance  within  these  walls 
to  persons  of  splendid  capacity  and  great  talents,  who  have  done  good  service  to 
their  country,  and  who  might  not  otherwise  have  been  able,  constituted  as  parlia- 
ment now  is,  to  have  obtained  access  to  this  House.  I  am  well  aware,  too,  that 
popular  rights  have  not  always  been  sacrificed  by  those  in  whose  election  the 
popular  voice  has  had  no  share ;  and  that  among  the  most  illustrious  champions 
of  constitutional  principles  have  been  many  of  those  who  have  owed  their  seats  in 
this  House  to  the  discriminating  kindness  of  some  of  these  borough  proprietors. 
But  though  I  admit  the  force  of  the  argument  drawn  from  these  facts,  yet,  when  I 
find  how  impossible  it  is  to  maintain  in  argument  the  practice  of  such  nominations 
as  consistent  with  the  theory  of  a  representative  government,  I  am  compelled  to 
declare  that  no  plan  of  reform  can  be  perfect  or  effective  which  is  not  founded 
upon  the  disfranchisement  of  those  boroughs.  Without  this  disfranchisement, 
indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  the  plan  of  reform  into  effect ;  for  else  how 
are  we  to  provide  for  the  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns  those  repre- 
sentatives which  all  now  admit  it  is  necessary  to  concede  to  them  ?  This  House  is 
already  sufficiently  numerous,  perhaps  too  numerous,  for  the  convenient  despatch 
of  public  business ;  and  unless  we  take  from  the  closed  boroughs  the  members 
which  we  are  about  to  bestow  on  the  counties  and  the  large  representative  towns, 
we  must  add  to  the  evil  which  is  felt  and  acknowledged." 

DISFRANCHISEMENT  AND  THE  EEFORM  BILL. — 1832. 

"  It  has  been  contended   that    the    amendment  on  which  the  division  was 
against  ministers,  was  an  amendment  of  no  importance,  and  that  they  might  have 
continued  in  office,  notwithstanding  their  defeat.     Now,  those  who  use  such  an 
argument  must  either  be  children  themselves,  or  fancy  they  are  addressing  them- 
selves to  children.     What  was  the  amendment  in  question  ?     Was  it  a  matter  of 
mere  legislative  pedantry  ?     If  it  were  so,  I  would  ask  them  why  did  the  movers  of 
it  so  pertinaciously  insist  on  carrying  it?     They  state  t'Lat  it  was  a  matter  of 
indifference,  and  of  not  the  least  consequence.     Now,  if  it  were  of  importance  to 
ministers,  though  of  no  importance  to  the  movers,  was  it  possible  for  ministers, 
after  a  defeat  upon  it,  to  imagine  that  they  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  House 
of  Lords ;  or,  not  possessing  that  confidence,  to  discharge  their  functions  honourably 
to  themselves,  and  beneficially  to  their  country  ?     But  the  proposition  embraced  in 
that  amendment   contained  a  principle  essential    to  the  bill.      The  proposition 
amounted,  in  plain  words,  to  this — '  We  will  not  affirm  disfranchisement  as  a 
principle ;  we  will  not  even  affirm  the  amount  of  disfranchisement  to  which  we 
will    subject  the  boroughs  which    now    return  representatives  to  the  House  of 
Commons.     No ;  we  will  first  affirm  enfranchisement.'     And,  in  the  name  of  good- 
ness, why  ?     '  Because  we  may  find  much  less  disfranchisement  necessary  than  that 
proposed  in  the  bill.'     There  is,  therefore,  a  principle  of  great  importance  involved 
in  the  success  of  the  amendment ;  indeed,  no  less  a  principle  than  that  of  disfran- 
chisement, which  is  the  chief  and  leading  principle  of  the  bill.     Now,  to  whatever 
other  alterations  ministers  might  have  submitted,  it  is  quite  clear  that  to  no 
alteration  of  that  principle  could  we  in  any  degree  consent.     They  were,  therefore, 
compelled  to  apply  to  his  majesty  for  the  means  necessary  to  carry  the  principle 
'of  the  bill,  and,  on  failing  to  obtain  them,  to  retire  immediately  from  his  service. 
We  have  been  told  that  ministers  were  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the 
constitution,  because  we  endeavoured   to  increase  the  number  of  the  House  of 
Lords.     Now,  to  that  charge  I  plead  not  guilty.     I  deny  the  position    of    the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  (Sir  Edward  Sugden)  in  toto ;  and,  in  denying 
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it,  I  am  not  afraid  to  acknowledge  that  I  am  joined  with  my  colleagues  in  giving 
that  advice  which  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  denounces  as  uncon- 
stitutional. The  creation  of  a  peer  is,  I  admit,  a  measure  which  only  extreme 
circumstances  can  justify.  But  that  those  extreme  circumstances  have  arisen,  who 
can  deny  ?  Ministers  have  found  themselves,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  circum- 
stances which  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  hope  that  they  could  remain 
masters  of  their  own  measures." 

THE  GERMANIC  DIET  AND  PEOPLE. — 1832. 

"  I  can  also  assure  the  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  H.  Bulwer),  that  even 
without  such  an  address  as  that  which  he  has  proposed,  the  advisers  of  his  majesty 
will  deem  it  their  duty  to  keep  their  attention  fixed  on  those  circumstances  which 
are  now  taking  place  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  never,  I  trust,  under-valuing  the 
deep  importance  of  those  circumstances  with  reference  to  this  country ;  because, 
let  persons  recommend  as  mucli  as  they  will  the  propriety  of  England  withdrawing 
herself  from  all  political  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  my  opinion  is, 
that  as  long  as  our  commerce  is  of  importance  to  us ;  as  long  as  continental 
armies  are  in  existence;  as  long  as  it  is  possible  that  an  overgrown  power 
in  one  quarter  may  become  dangerous  to  a  power  in  another,  so  long  must 
England  look  with  interest  on  the  transactions  of  the  continent ;  and  so  long 
is  it  proper  for  this  country,  in  the  maintenance  of  its  own  independence, 
not  to  shut  its  eyes  to  anything  that  threatens  the  independence  of  Germany. 
But,  sir,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  any  one  administering  the  affairs  of 
a  great  country,  can  take  so  erroneous  a  view  of  its  own  interests,  or  of  the  interests 
of  society,  as  to  wish  to  deprive  these  independent  states  of  those  constitutional 
rights  which  are  such  a  blessing.  I  cannot  believe  that  such  a  wish  exists  where 
there  is  a  power  to  carry  it  into  effect;  or  even,  if  such  a  wish  did  exist,  I  cannot 
believe  that  those  who  have  the  desire,  deem  it  possible  for  them,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  to  carry  it  into  execution.  I  cannot  believe  that  they  can  think 
it  practicable,  by  mere  military  force,  to  deprive  millions  of  men  of  those  consti- 
tutional privileges  which  have  been  formally  conceded  to  them.  To  believe  those 
things  would  be  to  impute  to  them  a  want  of  knowledge  and  judgment  under 
which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  these  persons  to  labour,  whose  extensive  expe- 
rience must  have  led  them  to  come  to  a  far  different  conclusion.  I  am,  therefore, 
convinced  that  the  intention  of  these  resolutions  (however  calculated  they  may  be 
to  excite  alarm)  was  merely  to  guard  against  those  local  dangers,  the  existence  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  though  I  think  their  magnitude  and  importance 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Under  these  circumstances,  when  the  contem- 
plated purpose  of  guarding  against  these  local  dangers  is  accomplished,  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  those  governments,  on  whose  decision  may  depend,  not  only  the 
fate  of  Germany,  but  the  peace  of  Europe,  will  have  sufficient  wisdom  to  abstain 
from  pursuing  the  matter  to  further  extremities,  and  will  foresee  those  perils  which 
their  moderation  and  forbearance  may  prevent.  I  cannot  but  believe  that,  while 
on  the  one  hand  the  violent  party,  which  is  but  small,  will  abstain  from  exciting 
further  alarm,  BO,  on  the  other  hand,  the  government  will  see  there  can  be  no 
advantage  in  trenching  on  the  right  of  the  constitutional  states ;  but  that  their 
own  interests,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  all  Europe,  will  be  best  promoted  by  the 
preservation  of  peace." 

TUB  LAW  OF  EMBARGO. — 1833. 

"  The  right  honourable  baronet,  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  contends  that  we  have  no 
right  to  lay  an  embargo  with  regard  to  our  foreign  relations,  except  for  injuries 
dune  to  our  own  subjects,  or  in  contemplation  of  acts  of  hostility.  He  then  says  it 
is  not  justifiable  to  lay  an  embargo  in  favour  of  third  parties.  I  deny  that  we 
have  laid  such  an  embargo  at  all.  I  say  that  this  embargo  was  laid  strictly  in 
furtherance  of  our  own  views,  and  strictly  in  maintenance  of  our  own  engage- 
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ments.  I  should  like  to  know  what  honourable  member  will  undertake  to  tell  me 
that  the  faithful  performance  of  an  engagement  entered  into  by  the  King  of 
England,  by  a  treaty  signed  and  ratified  by  him,  is  not  a  duty  connected  with  the 
British  interest,  which  he  is  legally  and  morally  bound  to  fulfil  by  every  means  in 
his  power.  I  assert,  that  in  the  fulfilment  of  an  engagement  which  without  them 
he  is  prevented  from  completing,  he  has  a  right  to  resort  to  the  mediatory  course 
of  an  embargo.  *  *  *  It  has  been  further  said,  that  although  a  power  may 
have  a  right  to  detain  ships  in  their  own  ports,  it  does  not  possess  the  right  of 
seizing  them  on  the  high  seas,  and  carrying  them  away ;  and  yet,  sir,  I  find  that 
the  latter  course  was  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  embargo  which  was  laid  on  Turkish 
ships  in  1807;  in  the  embargo  on  Danish  vessels  in  the  same  year;  in  the 
embargo  on  Eussian  vessels  also  at  the  same  period ;  and  in  the  embargo  upon 
American  ships  in  1812. 

"  In  all  these  cases,  not  only  were  the  ships  of  the  country  against  whom  the 
embargo  was  directed,  seized,  and  detained  in  our  ports,  but  special  orders  were 
given  to  our  cruisers  to  bring  in  from  the  high  seas  all  ships  under  those  flags, 
which  they  might  fall  in  with.  Hostilities  followed,  but  none  had  commenced  at 
the  time.  In  some  cases  in  which  the  embargo  was  laid,  war  followed  ;  in  others  it 
did  not.  The  thing  speaks  for  itself.  If  you  declare  war  against  a  country,  where 
is  the  sense  of  issuing  an  embargo  ? 

"  After  declaring  war,  you  issue  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  immediately. 
It  seems  to  me  absurd  to  say  that  you  should  declare  war  one  day,  and  on  the 
next  lay  an  embargo  on  the  ships  of  the  power  with  whom  you  are,  by  your  own 
declaration,  at  war.  To  make  war  complete  there  must  be  two  parties. 

America,  certainly,  had  declared  war  at  the  time  the  embargo  was  laid  on,  but  we 
did  not  do  so  for  many  weeks  afterwards.  Again,  it  is  said,  '  Issue  orders  for 
an  embargo,  pending  negotiations.'  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  ?  Why,  sir, 
what  was  the  ground  assigned  in  our  subsequent  declaration  of  war  against 
America  ?  Simply,  that  whereas  the  United  States  of  America  had  declared  war, 
in  ignorance  of  certain  concessions  made  by  the  English  government,  we  had 
hoped  to  prevail  on  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  withdraw  that  decla- 
ration. Was  that  negotiation?  It  certainly  was  something  very  like  it.  If  it 
was  not,  I  know  not  what  negotiation  is. 

"  But  what  did  England  do  on  the  failure  of  that  negotiation  ?  Why,  it  was 
announced,  '  that  whereas  the  government  of  America  had  not  withdrawn  its  decla- 
ration of  war,  notwithstanding  that  we  had  contented  ourselves  with  merely  laying 
on  an  embargo  ;  therefore  war  with  America  must  follow  :'  and  the  embargo  vessels 
were,  therefore,  confiscated.  The  object  of  this  course  of  proceeding,  I  submit,  is 
clear.  The  government  of  this  country  did  not  wish,  prematurely,  to  plunge  into 
war  beyond  the  power  of  retractation  ;  and  therefore  they  issued  an  embargo  as  a 
precautionary  measure.  Had  the  United  States  met  our  conciliation  by  concilia- 
tion on  her  part,  the  embargo  would  have  been  taken  off,  and  there  the  matter 
would  have  ended.  I  say,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  incompatible  in  the  issuing 
an  embargo  with  the  carrying  on  negotiations,  but  the  contrary.  I  contend  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  country,  if  it  be  at  variance  with  another  power,  to  mediate 
in  the  first  instance,  especially  in  a  case  depending  between  equal  and  unequal 
parties ;  where  the  danger  is  necessarily  great  on  one  side,  and  the  triumph  com- 
paratively easy  on  the  other.  I  fully  admit  that  war,  in  any  shape,  is  to  be 
avoided  as  long  as  may  be  possible ;  and  I  hold,  that  wherever,  in  place  of  deciding 
a  dispute  by  the  sword,  measures  of  mediation  may  attain  the  object  in  view,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  parties  to  resort  to  mediatory  measures." 

MILITARY  FLOGGING. — 1833. 

"  We  are  told  that  if  this  punishment  were  abolished,  men  would  more  freely 
enter  into  the  ranks,  and  that  we  should  get  a  better  description  of  men  to  enter 
the  service.     I  never  knew  that  when  we  required  men  we  failed  in  getting  the 
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requisite  number.  I  believe  it  is  more  the  particular  circumstances  in  which  a  man 
stands  at  the  moment,  that  influence  his  choice  of  a  military  life  than  those  com- 
plicated considerations  of  discipline.  But,  sir,  it  is  said  that  there  are  examples 
to  prove  that  this  punishment  has  very  considerably  diminished.  Cases  have  been 
quoted  in  which  officers,  iu  the  exercise  of  their  judgment,  and  by  their  attentive 
and  discreet  mode  of  commanding  their  men,  have  been  enabled,  for  a  certain  time, 
to  dispense  with  the  infliction  of  this  punishment.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  ask, 
Does  it  follow,  that  if  the  power  of  inflicting  this  punishment  had  not  existed,  they 
would  have  been  able,  for  so  long  a  time,  to  withhold  the  exercise  of  it  ?  I  must 
confess  I  doubt  it ;  but  then  I  say,  these  cases  are  exceptions,  which,  instead  of 
subverting  the  rule,  tend  rather  to  prove  it.  What  is  said  by  those  honourable 
gentlemen  who  advocate  the  abolition  of  this  punishment  ?  Why,  they  tell  us  that 
if  officers  in  the  army  were  only  to  take  the  trouble  to  make  themselves  better 
acquainted  with  their  men ;  if  they  were  only  disposed  to  share  the  same  shelter, 
to  rest  beneath  the  same  tree,  and  to  bivouac  in  the  same  field ;  if  they  would 
partake,  with  these  men,  all  the  inconveniences,  all  the  dangers,  and  all  the  diffi- 
culties incidental  to  a  military  life,  they  would  gain  such  an  ascendancy  over  their 
minds,  that  they  would  be  enabled  to  govern  them  by  the  mere  force  of  moral 
influence,  without  any  punishment  whatever.  Why,  if  we  were  considering  what 
was  to  be  done  with  respect  to  regiments  fortunate  enough  to  have  such  officers  as 
my  noble  friend  near  me,  or  those  who  have  been  alluded  to,  we  might,  perhaps, 
be  enabled  to  dispense  even  with  the  power  of  inflicting  this  punishment.  But, 
sir,  we  are  not  now  legislating  for  any  particular  officer,  but  for  the  whole  army. 
We  must  take  the  chance  of  all  the  different  officers,  and  of  the  dispositions  of  the 
men ;  and,  therefore,  I  do  say  it  would  be  a  most  fatal  mistake  if  we  were  to 
be  run  away  with  by  one  or  two  examples,  and  to  draw  from  hence  the  conclusion 
that  the  power  of  inflicting  this  punishment  might  be  altogether  taken  away. 
What  was  the  instance  quoted  by  an  honourable  gentleman  opposite  ?  Why,  it 
appears,  that  in  one  particular  instance,  when  it  was  endeavoured  to  abolish  this 
punishment,  the  privates  began  to  knock  down  the  non-commissioned  officers  like 
so  many  nine-pins ;  and  that  they  were  eventually  obliged  again  to  resort  to  cor- 
poral punishment.  I  say,  therefore,  that  neither  the  example  of  foreign  armies, 
nor  of  our  own,  leads  me  to  suppose  that  the  motion  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Middlesex  is  one  which  it  would  be  safe  to  adopt." 

PROTECTIVE  DUTIES. — 1833. 

"  Now,  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  entitled  to  find  fault  with  foreign  govern- 
ments because  they  are  not  so  enlightened  on  this  subject  as  we  are,  nor  have 
adopted  a  liberal  commercial  policy,  seeing  that  it  is  only  very  recently  that  we 
have  done  so  ourselves.  At.  the  same  time,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that 
although  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  advantage  derived  to  a  country  from 
protective  or  restrictive  duties,  and  though  I  think  that  any  restriction  on  com- 
merce is  as  injurious  to  the  country  imposing  it  as  it  is  to  the  country  against 
which  it  is  imposed,  yet,  if  any  country  chooses  to  enter  into  a  fiscal  war  with  us, 
and  to  lay  high  restrictive  duties,  either  against  the  produce  of  our  soil,  or  against 
the  produce  of  our  skill  and  industry,  it  may  neither  be  a  wise  nor  a  politic 
thing  to  try  the  effects  of  a  retaliatory  system,  which,  though  it  may  be  injurious 
to  the  other  country,  may  be  still  more  injurious  to  ourselves.  I  consider  that 
the  effect  of  these  restrictive  measures  on  the  part  of  other  countries,  cannot  be 
so  productive  to  the  commerce  of  England  as,  perhaps,  many  persons  imagine. 
These  restrictive  measures  may  prevent  other  countries  from  taking  our  manufac- 
tures ;  but  then,  if  they  prevent  the  introduction  of  articles  of  British  manufac- 
ture, our  merchants  will  not  be  able  to  take  their  produce.  These  attempts,  then,  to 
cripple  our  commerce  must  prove  injurious  to  their  own  if  they  are  effectual;  but 
if  they  are  ineffectual,  there  is  an  end  to  the  argument,  and  we  escape  the  injury 
attempted  to  be  inflicted  on  us.  If,  among  foreign  governments,  there  are  those 
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•who  imagine  that  they  can  injure  our  commerce  by  exposing  it  to  high  duties, 
still,  so  Tong  as  there  are  men  in  this  House  of  high  reputation,  who  sincerely 
'  believe  that3  protective  duties  are  of  advantage  to  our  own  artisans  and  our  own 
productions,  it  ought  not  to  be  matter  of  surprise  that  those  governments  should 
adopt  their  arguments;  that  they  should  follow  our  precepts  rather  than  our 
practice ;  and  that  they  should  linger  on  in  the  old  region  of  error  which  we  our- 
selves have  but  recently  abandoned. 

"  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  say,  '  Your  theories  about  free  trade,  and 
liberal  principles  of  commerce,  are  all  very  good  applied  to  a  new  state,  but  are 
impracticable  in  an  artificial  state  of  society  like  that  which  prevails  in  England. 
It  may  be  all  very  good  in  a  country  not  overloaded  with  debt  and  taxation  to  let 
commerce  be  carried  on  at  the  least  possible  expense  ;  but  if  you  have  a  great  amount 
of  debt  to  provide  for,  and  a  large  sum  to  raise  annually  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest  of  that  debt,  then  the  logical  inference  is,  that  you  must  shackle  your 
commerce;  you  must  paralyse  your  industry;  you  must  cripple  your  relations 
with  foreign  states ;  and  thus,  by  imposing  protective  duties  on  the  commodities 
produced  in  foreign  countries  (which  duties  go  as  bounties  to  those  who  produce 
the  same  commodities  in  your  own  country),  you  make  everything  dearer  than  its 
natural  prices.'  So,  therefore,  the  argument  of  the  honourable  member  resolves 
itself  into  this — that  because  you  have  a  great  debt  to  provide  for,  you  must  levy 
upon  your  people  a  tax,  and  a  heavy  tax  too,  for  everything  which  they  get  from 
foreign  countries ;  or,  in  other  words,  you  must  prevent  them  from  buying  as  cheap 
as  they  can  ;  and,  of  course,  prevent  them,  in  the  next  place,  from  selling  as  cheap 
as  they  can.  This  is  a  simple  explanation  of  the  common  doctrine  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  may  do  very  well  in  an  infant  country,  but  that  they  will  not 
do  for  an  old  and  artificial  state  like  England." 

THE  CORN-LAWS.— 1834. 

"  Certainly,  if  I  am  to  understand  this  question  as  leading  to  the  affirmation 
winch  the  honourable  member  for  Middlesex  has  omitted  in  the  motion  as  it  now 
stands,  but  which  was  included  in  the  first  notice — namely,  the  establishment  of  a 
perfectly  free  trade  in  corn,  without  any  duty  whatever — to  such  a  proposition  I 
should  be  decidedly  opposed,  because  I  think  that  such  a  proposition  would  be 
fraught  with  injustice  to  the  interests  of  a  large  and  important  class  of  the  com- 
munity, and  would  not  be  founded  upon  the  principles  of  true  policy.  Taking  the 
motion  of  the  honourable  gentleman,  as  it  now  stands,  merely  as  being  a  proposi- 
tion to  go  into  committee  to  consider  the  propriety  of  diminishing,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  protection  now  afforded  to  the  agricultural  interest,  either  by  reducing 
the  present  graduated  scale,  or  by  substituting  for  that  scale  a  fixed  duty,  I  should 
be  disposed  to  agree  with  my  noble  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
stating,  that  upon  that  question,  taken  in  the  abstract,  my  opinion  is  not  adverse 
to  a  diminution  of  that  protection.  I  think  that  such  a  diminution,  if  it  were 
gradual,  and  not  too  great,  would  not  be  attended  with  injury  to  the  agriculturist, 
on  the  one  hand ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  produce  the  expected 
benefit  to  the  manufacturing  labourers,  because  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  any  considerable  diminution  of  the  price  of  corn.  Looking,  however,  at 
the  circumstances  at  the  present  time  ;  seeing  that,  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands, 
prices  have  been  low,  have  been  steady ;  seeing  that  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing interests  arc  thriving,  that  there  is  no  want  of  employment  for  manu- 
facturing labourers,  and  no  want  of  a  market  for  manufactured  produce;  seeing, 
on  the  other  hand  (as  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides),  that  the  agricultural  interests 
are  suffering  under  considerable  distress,  I  am  decidedly  averse  to  entertaining, 
at  present,  such  a  proposition  as  that  of  the  honourable  member  for  Middlesex. 
And  I  will  go  further,  and  say  this — that  even  if  I  expected  that  good  might 
ultimately  be  looked  for  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  proposition,  it  would  be 
much  better  that  it  should  bo  introduced  in  the  shape  of  a  bill,  which  would  be 
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tangible,  and  could  be  discussed  with  an  immediate  result,  than  to  disturb  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  transactions  of  the  country,  and  to  keep  the  minds 
of  all  parties  in  a  state  of  suspense  and  anxiety,  by  entering  into  an  inquiry 
which  would  necessarily  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  time,  and  might  lead  to 
no  decision  during  the  present  session." 

DISSENTERS  AND  UNIVERSITY  DEGREES. — 1834. 

"Only  see  the  inconsistency  to  which  these  honourable  gentlemen  arc 
reduced!  They  admit  dissenters  to  sit  with  us  in  this  House,  and  to  discharge 
the  highest  functions  of  legislation.  They  admit  them,  together  with  members 
of  the  church  of  England,  to  perform  every  duty,  civil  and  political,  which  can  be 
performed  in  every  class  and  relation  of  life ;  and  yet  they  say  that  dissenters 
shall  not  be  admitted,  in  common  with  the  members  of  the  church  of  England,  to 
those  institutions  of  the  country  where  the  best  education  can  be  afforded.  They, 
in  effect,  therefore,  say  that  dissenters  may  be  placed  in  situations  which  shall 
require  every  degree  of  political  knowledge,  and  the  highest  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  and  yet  they  shall  be  denied  the  means  to  qualify  themselves  for  the 
discharge  of  duties  which  such  situations  may  impose  upon  them.  This  does 
appear  to  me  the  grossest  absurdity  and  inconsistency  of  which  public  men  were 
ever  guilty.  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  all  those  persons  who  have  most 
properly  and  most  advantageously  to  their  own  character,  as  well  as  to  the  country, 
enabled  dissenters  to  take  a  share  in  all  the  civil  duties,  and  to  partake  of  all  the 
civil  rights  which  the  constitution  recognises,  are  bound  to  give  them  their  support 
upon  the  present  occasion,  if  they  are  prepared  to  act  up  to  their  own  principles. 
I  do  not  value  the  argument  which  has  been  advanced,  that  this  bill  will  bo 
ineffectual ;  because  I  can  never  bring  myself  to  believe,  that  if  the  legislature 
shall  admit  the  principle  that  religious  dissent  shall  not  form  a  ground  of  exclusion 
from  the  benefits  of  a  good  education  to  be  attained  at  the  universities,  however 
the  ministers  may,  by  the  strict  exercise  of  their  particular  privileges,  defeat  the 
object  of  the  legislature,  that  enlightened,  intelligent,  and  honourable  men,  such 
as  those  persons  are  who  are  charged  with  the  government  of  those  universities, 
whatever  may  be  their  private  opinions,  will  endeavour,  by  any  new  regulations  of 
their  own,  to  defeat  that  which  shall  appear  to  be  the  deliberative  opinion  of  the 
legislature  of  the  country." 

DEFENCE  OF  HIS  FOREIGN  POLICY  TOWARDS  SPAIN. — 1835. 

"  The  fallacy  of  the  noble  lord's  (Lord  Mahon)  speech  is  this,  that  he  con- 
founds the  measure  now  under  consideration — namely,  the  permission  accorded  to 
English  subjects  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  Queen  of  Spain — with  a  measure 
perfectly  distinct  in  its  nature — the  sending  into  Spain  of  armies  under  generals 
obeying  foreign  sovereigns,  and  receiving  foreign  pay,  and  therefore  not  under  the 
orders,  and  not  at  the  disposal,  of  the  government  of  Spain.  When  the  noble  lord 
quotes  opinions  of  mine,  expressed  at  the  time  when  France  was  sending  an  army 
of  nearly  200,000  men  to  dispose  of  and  remodel  the  internal  government  of 
Spain,  and  when  he  founds  on  them  a  charge  of  inconsistency,  he  should  bear 
in  mind  that  those  opinions  are  not  applicable  to  the  present  case,  from  which 
the  case  of  that  former  period  is  totally  and  entirely  distinct.  *  *  The 

noble  lord  has  said  that  there  is  no  precedent  for  the  course  pursued.  I  will 
not  dispute  with  the  noble  lord  as  to  that  point.  I  wish  to  found  the  conduct 
•which  the  British  government  shall  pursue  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
upon  the  expediency  of  the  time.  If  the  government  be  wrong  in  what  they 
have  done,  twenty  precedents  in  their  favour  cannot  convert  that  wrong  into  right. 
If  we  are  right,  as  I  contend  we  are,  it  is  indifferent  whether  we  are  following  a 
stream  of  former  precedents  or  boldly  establishing  a  precedent  ourselves  for  times 
to  come.  Satisfied  I  am,  that  when  similar  contingencies  arise,  our  example  will  be 
followed  if  we  have  been  right,  and  abandoned  if  we  have  been  wrong.  I  therefore 
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maintain  that  the  case  is  not  one  of  precedent,  but  a  question  of  right  or  wrong. 
I  hold  that  we  are  right ;  that  we  are  acting  in  strict  pursuance  of  the  true 
interests  of  England,  and  in  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  by  which  we  are  bound ; 
and  I  maintain,  that  if  we  had  gone  a  step  further  than  we  have  done — if, 
for  instance,  France  had  sent  French  troops  under  French  generals,  and  England 
had  sent  troops  under  English  generals,  on  the  demand  of  Spain  for  assistance — 
such  operations  might  have  rendered  fresli  articles  necessary,  in  order  to  regulate 
their  execution ;  but  they  would  not  have  been  beyond  the  spirit  of  the  quadruple 
treaty.  A  question  might  have  arisen  as  to  whether  such  a  mode  of  proceeding 
was  expedient  or  wise ;  but  no  question  could  have  arisen  as  to  whether  the  adoption 
of  it  implied  the  entering  into  a  new  course  of  policy,  and  a  departure  from  the 
spirit  of  the  engagements  which  were  contracted  twelve  months  ago,  which  have 
been  before  parliament  since  that  period,  and  of  which  parliament  has  not 
hitherto  expressed  any  disapprobation.  It  is  an  English  interest  that  the  cause 
of  the  Queen  of  Spain  shall  be  successful ;  it  is  of  great  importance  to  this 
country,  that  the  alliance  which  has  been  fortunately  cemented  between  the  four 
powers  of  the  west — England,  France,  constitutional  Spain,  and  constitutional 
Portugal — it  is,  I  repeat,  of  great  interest  and  importance,  in  the  most  enlarged 
views  of  national  policy,  that  that  alliance  should  continue;  and  it  can  only 
continue  by  the  success  of  the  Queen  of  Spain.  We  knowj  that 

Europe,  since  the  French  revolution  of  July,  has  been  divided,  I  will  not  say  into 
hostile,  but  into  different  parties,  acting  each  according  to  their  respective  prin- 
ciples ;  and  if  those  parties  have  not  actually  met  in  the  conflict  of  arms,  it  is 
only  because  of  the  anxiety  which  all  the  governments  of  Europe  have  professed 
and  felt  to  maintain  peace,  and  to  avoid  everything  that  tends  to  involve  Europe 
in  war.  The  maintenance  of  peace,  not  only  in  the  Peninsula,  but  also  in  Europe, 
is  one  great  object  which  the  quadruple  alliance  was  intended  to  effect;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  there  is  no  better  guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  peace  in  Europe 
than  that  alliance — an  alliance  founded,  not  on  any  selfish  views  of  separate  interests, 
nor  for  any  purposes  of  national  aggrandisement- — not  from  the  remotest  design  of 
aggression  against  others,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  of  maintaining  the  independence  of  the  states  who  are  parties  to  it. 
With  regard  to  the  convention,  it  is  clear  that  it  does  include  the  troops  who 
are  going  from  this  country  :  on  that  point  there  cannot  be  a  question.  With 
regard  to  their  pay,  the  noble  lord  is  pleased  to  taunt  those  men  who  shall  enroll 
themselves  in  the  service  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  with  being  mercenaries ;  ready  to 
call  themselves  Englishmen  to-day,  and  Spaniards  to-morrow;  with  being  men  who 
disgrace  their  country,  and  are  about  to  sell  for  lucre  their  own  blood  and  the 
blood  of  others.  I  cannot  but  express  a  deep  regret  that  the  noble  lord,  whom 
I  know  to  possess  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman,  and  who  has  devoted  his  leisure, 
and  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  to  subjects  connected  with  the  history  of  his 
country  and  of  Spain,  should  have  felt  so  coldly  on  this  matter  ;  that  he  should 
take  so  false  and  narrow  a  view  of  it,  as  to  throw  out,  on  brave  and  honourable 
men,  imputations  so  entirely  undeserved.  Can  the  noble  lord  not  conceive  that  any 
motive  could  lead  Englishmen  to  fight  under  the  banners  of  a  constitutional 
sovereign  except  the  mere  love  of  pay?" 

THE  AGGRESSIVE  CHARACTER  OF  RUSSIA. — 1836. 

"  My  noble  friend,  in  his  speech,  has,  with  great  ability  and  research,  traced  the 
progressive  augmentation  of  territory  which  the  Russian  emperor  has  acquired. 
If  there  is  one  subject  more  peculiar  than  another  connected  with  these  acqui- 
sitions, it  is  that  they  have  been  almost  invariably  made  at  periods  when  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  were  engaged  in  quarrels  among  themselves,  and  their  attention  was 
occupied  in  their  own  respective  wars.  That  being  the  case,  my  noble  friend  must 
approve  of  the  policy  we  have  pursued  in  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe,  because 
he  must  be  convinced  that  it  is  a  better  way  of  preventing  the  further  aggran- 
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disement  of  that  power  than  that  of  pursuing  the  advice  of  the  honourable  member 
for  Birmingham,  to  have  a  war  either  of  gold  or  paper.  My  noble  friend  must, 
upon  reflection,  be  satisfied  that  the  preservation  of  peace  can  alone  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  the  events  of  former  times,  the  evils  of  which  he  has  stated  to  the 
House.  I  say  this  affords  us  an  additional  motive  for  endeavouring  to  avoid  the 
causes  of  war,  and  to  cement  those  alliances  in  peace,  by  means  of  which  we  may 
prevent  occurrences  which  might  be  followed  by  consequences  which  my  noble 
friend  so  strongly  deprecates.  I  agree  with  my  noble  friend  that  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  this  country,  both  commercially  and  politically,  that  Turkey  should  be 
maintained  in  integrity  and  independence;  and  individually,  upon  former  occasions, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  satisfy  the  House,  that  it  is  not  only  the  opinion  now 
entertained  by  her  majesty's  government,  but  one  which  has  been  constantly 
expressed  upon  those  occasions  when,  according  to  custom,  they  have  made  com- 
munications to  parliament ;  and  I  can  assure  my  noble  friend  that  he  does  not  feel 
more  strongly  than  we  do  upon  this  subject.  I  believe  that  feeling  is  also  shared 
with  us  by  all  other  countries,  whose  interests,  as  well  as  ours,  require  that  Turkey 
should  continue  independent  and  powerful." 

THE  OCCUPATION  OF  CRACOW. — 1836. 

"It  is  quite  true,  as  my  right  honourable  friend  has  stated,  that  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  stipulates  that  foreign  troops  shall  on  no  account  whatever  enter  the  state 
of  Cracow.  That  treaty  also  contains  an  individual  reciprocal  condition,  on  the 
part  of  the  state  of  Cracow,  that  on  no  account  shall  it  harbour  such  persons  as 
are  described  in  that  treaty ;  but  shall,  on  demand,  deliver  up  such  persons  to 
either  of  the  three  contracting  powers,  whose  subjects  they  happen  to  be ;  and  it 
is  upon  this  article  of  the  treaty  that  the  residents  of  the  three  powers,  in  their 
note  to  the  senate  of  Cracow,  found  their  claim  to  the  expulsion,  within  eight  days, 
of  the  Polish  refugees  from  that  territory.  It  is  obvious  that  the  demand  was  not 
precisely  that  which  was  contemplated  in  the  treaty ;  the  treaty  not  requiring  that 
these  persons  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  resident  of  either  of  these  powers,  but 
simply  that  they  should  be  removed  from  the  territory  of  Cracow.  It  is  our  duty 
to  take  a  fair  and  impartial  view  of  the  subject,  whatever  may  be  the  interest  we 
must  naturally  feel  in  anything  which  relates  to  Poland.  However  prone  the 
House  may  be  to  sympathise  with  her  as  the  weaker  power,  still  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  continue  to  discuss  the  subject  with  that  calmness  of  which  my 
right  honourable  friend  has  set  so  commendable  an  example,  and  to  take  into 
consideration  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  stipulation  of  the  treaty. 

"  Looking  upon  the  matter  with  this  feeling,  and  supposing  the  reports  we 
have  received  (which  are  not  yet,  however,  officially  confirmed)  to  contain  the 
statement  of  the  case,  I  shall  say  it  must  be  considered  that  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  residents  of  the  three  powers  have  fallen  within  the  spirit  of  the  treaty 
with  the  state  of  Cracow ;  for  it  is  alleged  that  a  number  of  the  natives  of  Poland 
assembled  at  Cracow,  and  (inspired  by  feelings  perfectly  natural  under  the  circum- 
stances) were  in  constant  communication  with  the  Austrian  and  Kussian  provinces 
of  Poland,  and  carrying  on  plans  calculated  to  disturb  the  government  of  those 
places.  If  this  were  so,  I  should  say  that  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  was  such  as  to 
forbid  Cracow  from  allowing  the  residence  of  such  persons  in  their  state.  *  *  * 
But  although  the  three  powers  might  be  justified  in  calling  upon  the  state  of 
Cracow  to  order  such  persons  to  depart,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  justified 
in  their  military  occupation  of  the  state,  in  consequence  of  any  temporary  delay  in 
complying  with  their  demands  upon  the  part  of  Cracow.  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
no  sufficient  reason  has  been  given,  either  for  the  entrance  of  the  troops,  or  the 
shortness  of  the  interval  which  existed  between  the  time  of  the  demand  and  that  of 
the  occupation  of  Cracow,  although  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  the  right  of  the 
three  powers,  under  the  circumstances  I  have  assumed,  to  require  that  those 
persons  who  were  really  carrying  on  this  improper  correspondence,  should  be 
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removed  from  Cracow ;  and  this  being  necessarily  acceded  to,  that  they  should 
afterwards,  \v\thin  eight  days,  require  the  expulsion  of  individuals,  many  of  whom 
are  known  to  have  settled  in  the  place,  to  have  contracted  marriages  there,  and 
even  to  have  entered  into  the  service  of  the  state,  was  carrying  their  demand 
altogether  beyond  what  appears  to  have  been  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
adjoining  countries.  *  *  *  I  have  said  that,  under  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  I 
think  the  three  powers,  if  they  had  named  certain  persons,  and  had  stated  their 
grounds  for  doing  so,  might  have  been  justified  in  requiring  their  expulsion  from 
Cracow.  I  should  even  say,  that  if  no  treaty  had  existed  at  all — if  Cracow  had 
only  stood  on  the  same  footing  as  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  a  neighbouring 
power  pointed  out  to  her  the  existence  of  certain  persons  within  her  territory  who 
were  employed  in  exciting  disturbances  among  the  population  of  that  power,  the 
mere  duty  of  good  neighbourhood  would  require  that  Cracow  should  take  efficient 
measures  to  prevent  her  soil  from  becoming  an  asylum  of  the  disturbers.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  I  have  before  stated,  even  if  Cracow  has  refused  immediately  to 
comply  with  the  demands  made  upon  her,  I  do  not  think  that  that  would  have- 
been  a  sufficient  justification  for  the  violent  measures  which  have  been  adopted 
towards  her.  The  allied  powers  should,  in  the  first  instance,  have  exhausted  every 
source  of  friendly  representation  and  communication  within  their  power.  It  does 
not  appear  that  this  was  done.  It  may  have  been  done;  but  if  done,  it  has 
been  done  without  our  knowledge :  and  even  if  they  had  failed  to  obtain,  by  such 
friendly  representations,  that  which  they  thought  necessary  for  their  own  safety, 
there  will  still  be  other  measures  obviously  applicable  for  the  purpose,  without 
resort  being  had  to  the  step  they  have  taken.  I  do  not  stand  up  here  to  defend  a 
measure  which,  on  the  contrary,  I  must  censure  and  condemn.  I  have  merely 
stated  these  circumstances,  which,  though  they  do  not  excuse  the  forcible  occupa- 
tion of  Cracow,  might  yet  afford  a  justification  for  the  demand  of  the  three  powers, 
if  it  had  been  made  in  a  more  limited  form  than  it  has.  I  think  it  right  here  to 
observe,  that  as  Great  Britain  was  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  before  the  con- 
tracting powers  made  such  a  demand  as  they  have  done,  it  was  their  duty  to  have 
communicated  to  the  government  of  this  country  the  ground  upon  which  they  were 
about  to  proceed ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  determining  to  take  a  step  which,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  was  one  of  unnecessary  violence,  without  consulting  his  majesty's 
government,  they  may  be  justly  said,  perhaps,  to  have  paid  an  involuntary  homage 
to  the  justice  and  plain  dealing  of  the  country,  and  thus  to  have  recognised  the 
fact  that  they  were  aware  we  should  never  have  given  our  assent  to  such  pro- 
ceedings. *  *  *  It  is  of  as  much  importance  to  us  that  the  independence  of 
a  state  like  Cracow  be  not  causelessly  and  wantonly  disturbed,  as  if  the  case  were 
that  of  Prussia,  or  any  other  powerful  nation." 

ADMISSION  OF  LADIES  TO  THE  GALLERY. — 1836. 

"As  an  appeal  is  made  to  me,  as  a  member  of  his  majesty's  government,  and 
as  I  wish  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  on  this  question  with  regard 
to  my  view  of  it,  I  feel  it  right  to  say,  as  this  is  not  a  cabinet  question — I  am  very 
glad  it  is  not  a  cabinet  question — I  differ  from  my  right  honourable  friend,  and  I 
will  vote  for  the  resolution  now  in  the  hands  of  the  House.  I  cannot  think  that 
any  inconvenience  can  possibly  arise  to  our  proceedings,  or  to  the  ladies  them- 
selves, by  allowing  them  to  be  present  to  hear  the  debates.  I  am  quite  satisfied, 
that  whatever  interest  the  novelty  may  produce  on  the  first  or  second  evening,  it 
will  soon  wear  off,  and  we  shall  pursue  our  avocations  without  thinking  of  the 
ladies'  gallery  at  all;  and  we  shall  say,  as  an  honourable  member  once  said  of 
another  gallery,  when  he  was  told  by  a  friend  to  speak  louder,  because  he  was  not 
heard  in  the  gallery — '  Really,  when  one  speaks,  one  forgets  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  gallery.'  My  honourable  friend,  the  member  for  Truro,  seems  to  think 
that  the  ladies  could  scarcely  wish  to  take  any  part  in  the  discussions  which  take 
place ;  but  I  consider  that  naturally  they  have  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  them." 
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DEFENCE  OF  THE  POLICY  OF  GOVERNMENT. — 1837. 

"  We  have  been  accused  of  favouring  innovations,  and  encouraging  revolu- 
tion. But  that  accusation  is  unfounded  and  unjust.  We  have,  indeed,  given  our 
moral  support,  as  we  have  given  our  good  wishes,  to  this  great  Spanish  nation-, 
who  have  been  endeavouring,  of  their  own  accord,  to  improve  their  institutions, 
and  to  imitate,  though  at  a  distance,  the  proud  example  of  this  country,  by 
acquiring  the  inestimable  privilege  of  representative  government.  It  has  been  the 
part  of  his  majesty's  ministers  to  give  their  acquiescence  in,  and  support  these 
object?,  as  we  were  bound  to  do.  We  may  say  that,  during  the  period  in  which  we 
have  had  the  honour  to  administer  the  affairs  of  this  country,  the  principles  of 
national  liberty  have  made  greater  progress  in,  Europe  than  they  have  ever  before 
made  within  the  same  time  at  any  period  of  our  history.  To  the  diffusion  of  those 
principles  we  have  given  every  support ;  and  it  is  our  boast  that  we  have  done  so. 
Of  what  I  am  now  about  to  mention  I  must  not  boast,  because  their  administrators 
unquestionably  are  entitled  to  share  in  any  praise  which  may  attach  to  such  a 
course,  as  having  had  a  large  share  in  the  arrangements  by  which  it  has  been 
followed  out.  Yet  on  this,  at  least,  it  may  be  said  we  have  reason  to  congratulate: 
ourselves,  that  during  the  period  for  which  we  have  been  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  affairs  in  this  country,  the  people  in  Belgium  have  been  free,  happy, 
powerful,  and  tranquil ;  that  Portugal,  which  had  been  worse  governed  than  Spain, 
and  of  which  the  natural  resources  had  been,  so  to  speak,  crushed  and  exhausted, 
and  rendered  unavailing  by  a  long  course  of  misgovernment — Portugal  has  estab- 
lished free  institutions,  is  prepared  to  profit  by  them,  and  is  on  the  high  road  to 
that  prosperity  which,  in  my  own  opinion,  free  institutions  can  alone  open  to  ;i 
country.  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  discouraging  predictions  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Sandwich,  I  may  be  allowed  to  hope — and  that  hope  is  founded  on  very 
recent  and  authentic  information — may  yet  follow  the  example  which  is  set  her  by 
Belgium  and  by  Portugal.  She  may  yet  become,  with  the  same  friendly  assistance 
which  England  has  been  lately  affording  her,  what  she  was  in  former  times — a 
great  and  powerful  member  of  the  European  community.  If  she  shall  do  so,  she 
will  accomplish  that  destiny,  not  by  experiments  founded  on  a  crude  system  of 
innovation  and  revolution,  but  by  regenerating  her  ancient  and  national  institu- 
tions, by  becoming  again  a  free  country  such  as,  in  a  modified  sense,  and  according 
to  the  spirit  of  ancient  times,  she  so  long  continued  to  be,  and  by  renewing  those 
institutions,  adapted,  in  their  forms,  to  the  altered  conditions  and  exigencies  of 
society.  By  these  means,  and  by  these  means  alone,  it  will  be  that  Spain  will 
recover  and  retrieve  herself  from  the  state  of  degradation  into  which  the  noble 
lord  tells  us  she  has  now  been  plunged  for  a  century :  and  if  she  shall  do  this,  I 
humbly  beg  to  say  for  myself,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  taunts  and  reproaches 
to  which  I  have  been  exposed  from  the  noble  lord  and  honourable  House — if  I  may 
claim,  however  humble,  a  share  in  the  triumph  of  bulging  about  such  a  state  of 
things,  I  shall  feel  a  high  degree  of  pride,  and  the  most  lasting  satisfaction." 

THE  FRENCH  IN  ALGIEHS. — 1838. 

"  The  honourable  member  for  Lymington  has  said  very  truly,  that  there  are 
many  subjects  connected  with  this  matter  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  r.fer,  and 
I  shall  not  therefore  enter  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  effect  which  the  possession  of 
Algiers  may  have  had  upon  the  interests  of  this  country  in  certain  cases  which 
may  be  supposed  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  I  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which 
the  possession  may  affect  the  interests  of  France  herself  in  certain  cases.  I,  how- 
ever, differ  from  the  honourable  member  on  one  point  with  regard  to  the  rights 
which  the  Porte  has  over  the  territory  of  Algiers,  because  the  hon.  member  is 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  Porte  had  no  rights  of  sovereignty  previous  to  the 
French  occupancy.  No  doubt  she  has  rights,  and  they  are  secured  by  France ;  but 
they  are  more  attended  to  by  Austria,  and  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  I  shall 
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not  question  the  right  which  France  has  of  demanding  and  enforcing,  from  the 
government  of  Algiers,  amends  for  injuries  which  have  been  inflicted  on  her  com- 
merce ;  and  it  is  not  for  England  to  send  out  an  expedition  to  compel  satisfaction 
with  regard  to  the  pledges  of  assurance  which,  before  the  undertaking  of  this 
expedition,  were  given  by  France  to  England  and  the  other  powers  of  Europe. 
They  will  be  found  in  those  papers  upon  their  being  printed,  and  the  House  will 
then  be  able  to  see  how  France  has  complied  with  those  engagements.  With  respect 
to  the  other  point  referred  to  by  the  honourable  member  who  has  moved  for  these 
papers — the  designs  of  France  on  other  parts  of  the  coast  of  Africa — some  satis- 
factory declarations  have  been  made  by  the  government  of  France  as  to  what  is 
their  ultimate  result,  and  the  matter  is  still  under  discussion  in  the  French 
Chambers.  There  is  no  intention  or  wish,  however,  to  make  any  encroachment  on 
Tunis  or  Morocco.  On  a  matter  of  this  description,  both  with  reference  to  the 
communications  which  are  now  passing  between  the  French  government  and  the 
Chambers,  I  shall  best  consult  my  duty  by  abstaining  from  expressing  my  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  which  I  am  sure  the  House  would  not  wish  to  hear,  and  which 
would  not  be  convenient  or  satisfactory.  In  one  sentiment  of  the  honourable 
member  I  must  express  my  cordial  concurrence :  he  said  he  believed  that  the 
people  of  this  country  do  not  imitate  the  example  of  the  French  in  rushing  into 
unnecessary  and  unprovoked  warfare  for  mere  glory.  I  agree  with  him  there ;  and 
I  hope  that  the  time  may  come,  and  is  not  far  distant,  when  civilised  and  Christian 
Europe  will  coincide  in  the  propriety  of  adopting  this  sentiment,  and  when 
nations  may  feel  that  there  is  no  real  glory  to  be  derived  from  a  warfare  of 
aggression,  and  in  believing  that  in  Christian  countries  no  honour  can  be  gained 
from  the  slaughter  of  thousands  for  the  purpose  of  invasion  and  oppression ;  and 
that)  when  trophies  are  erected  by  the  hands  of  a  conqueror,  which  have  been 
obtained  by  the  invasion  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  other  nations  without  the 
privileges  of  his  own  country  being  secured,  they  serve  to  reflect  discredit  and 
disgrace  upon  that  conqueror." 

CANADA  AND  LORD  GLENELG. — 1838. 

"What  has  happened  ?  What  is  the  state  of  the  Canadas  ?  Why  does  any  man 
suppose,  is  any  man  so  ignorant,  are  even  the  honourable  gentlemen  opposite,  who 
have  attended  to  what  has  passed  on  this  subject  in  the  debates  of  this  House,  are 
they  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  the  prevailing  dissatisfaction  in  Canada  did 
not  date  its  origin  from  the  period  when  Lord  Glenelg  took  office. 
I  may  unhesitatingly  declare  that  the  dissatisfaction  has  been,  in  one  province, 
entirely  removed,  and  in  the  other  it  has  greatly  diminished.  The  events  of  the 
last  few  months  in  Canada,  prove,  in  the  most  incontestable  manner,  the  wisdom  of 
the  administration  of  her  majesty's  government  there.  (Laughter.)  Why,  there 
has  been  a  revolt ;  and  how  was  that  revolt  put  down  ?  Some  of  the  French  in 
Lower  Canada  took  up  arms ;  and  were  they  supported  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
French  in  that  country  ?  On  the  contrary,  did  they  not  remain  firm  and  loyal  to 
their  sovereign ;  and  was  that  not  a  proof  that  they  felt  their  connection  with  this 
country  was  more  desirable  than  separation  ?  But  what  has  happened  in  Upper 
Canada  is  a  stronger  proof  that  there  has  been  a  proper  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  that  colony.  Only  a  short  time  ago,  the  province  in  question  was  in  a 
state  of  extreme  discontent — was  bordering  on  revolution ;  the  supplies  were 
refused  ;  the  machine  of  government  was  almost  suspended  ;  and  if  only  a  spark 
had  fallen  on  the  inflammable  materials  which  abounded  in  the  colony,  the  result 
must  have  been  most  deplorable.  What  has  happened  ?  A  few  desperate  men  have 
attempted,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  the  capital  of  the  province :  they  were  repelled 
by  the  inhabitants  without  the  aid  of  a  single  soldier  of  the  line ;  a  band  of 
foreign  invaders  was  repelled,  on  the  eastern  confines  of  the  province,  by  the 
Canadians  themselves  ;  a  similar  attempt  was  made  in  the  west,  and  with  similar 
results.  I  will  say,  then,  that  a  province  that  has  acted  so  nobly  as  the  province 
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of  Upper  Canada  (there  having  existed  there  extreme  discontent),  does  give  proof 
that  the  administration  of  the  colony  must  have  been  deserving  the  approbation  of 
parliament.  In  iny  judgment,  the  honourable  baronet  (Sir  W.  Molesworth)  has 
utterly  failed  in  adducing  any  ground  on  which  he  can  propose  to  the  House  a 
resolution  of  censure  against  the  government.  Speaking  of  the  state  of  the  colonies 
generally,  I  will  say,  that  so  far  from  their  condition  affording  any  proof  that  the 
system  of  their  administration  has  been  faulty,  it  affords  ample  evidence  that  it  has 
been  wise  and  proper.  The  colonies,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  prosperous  and  tranquil, 
with  the  single  exception  of  what  has  taken  place  in  the  provinces  of  Canada ;  and 
there  no  ground  exists  for  the  attack  of  the  honourable  baronet.  How  have 
affairs  stood  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  ?  They  were  in  a  state  of  dis- 
content little  short  of  what  lately  occurred  in  Canada :  what,  is  their  state  now  ? 
They  are  perfectly  satisfied,  and  perfectly  loyal.  I  therefore  contend,  that  the  very 
statements  of  the  honourable  baronet,  the  very  instances  he  has  quoted,  so  far 
from  justifying  the  motion  he  has  made,  ought  to  be  taken  as  evidence  against  it." 

INCREASED  HORRORS  OF  THE  SLAVE-TRADE. — 1838. 

"  I  will  not  compare  the  present  mode  of  conducting  the  slave-trade  with  a 
description  which  I  have  lately  read  in  Mr.  Clarkson's  history  of  the  abolition  of 
this  trade.  In  that  work  more  than  one  writer  on  the  slave-trade  is  described 
as  deposing,  that  what  is  called  '  the  middle  passage'  is  the  happiest  period  in  a 
negro's  life.  If  that  be  so,  then  must  the  other  periods  of  his  existence  be 
wretched  indeed !  I  will  therefore  abstain  from  taking  that  passsge  as  a  proof  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  cruelty  of  the  slave-trade  has  increased  since  that  account 
was  written.  I  will  content  myself  with  remarking,  that  the  space  then  allowed 
to  the  negro  on  board  the  slave-ship  was  very  different  from  the  space  allowed  him 
at  present.  When  I  recollect  that  cargoes  of  negroes  are  now  packed  and 
carried  into  places  not  more  than  two  feet  and  a-half  in  height,  and  that 
hundreds  of  them  are  confined,  during  the  passage — not  in  a  space,  for  space  it  is 
not  to  be  called — but  in  the  closest  crib  which  human  ingenuity  could  devise,  I 
cannot  doubt  that  the  beings  so  crammed  and  huddled  together  do  endure  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  human  suffering.  I  have  been  told  by  officers  who 
have  captured  these  slave  vessels,  that  when  these  unfortunate  wretches  have  been 
dragged  from  the  hold  into  which  they  were  jammed  together,  the  majority  of 
them  were  quite  unable  to  stand,  and  that  some  of  them  had  become  completely 
paralysed,  and  never  again  recovered  the  use  of  their  limbs.  This  is,  however, 
only  one  portion  of  the  cruelties  to  which  they  are  exposed ;  for  when  the  slavers 
are  chased,  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  throw  the  slaves  overboard  with  weights 
attached  to  their  persons  to  sink  them  immediately :  they  fling  them  overboard, 
wedged  up  in  casks,  in  which  they  float  about  the  sea,  enduring  the  most  incredible 
sufferings ;  the  slaver  calculating  on  the  possible  chance  of  afterwards  picking 
some  of  them  up  in  the  event  of  the  cruisers  wearing  off,  or  being  unable  to 
maintain  the  chase.  I  therefore  concur  in  the  correctness  of  the  honourable 
baronet's  assertion,  that  the  cruelties  of  this  infamous  traffic  have  become,  of  late 
years,  greatly  aggravated.  That  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  additional  reason  why  this 
House  and  the  country  should  insist  upon  its  speedy  termination.  It  is  no  reason 
for  repenting  us  of  our  past  exertions,  but  it  ought  to  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  excite 
us  to  greater  efforts  in  the  times  that  are  to  come." 

CASE  OF  MR.  BELL  AND  THE  "VIXEN." — 1838. 

"  The  subject  which,  it  appears,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  wishes  the  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into,  is,  whether  Mr.  Bell  has  lost  money  and  character  by  the 
expedition  of  the  Vixen ;  and  whether  he  received  from  me — for  I  wish  to  cast  off 
the  intermediary  term,  the  Foreign  Office — whether  he  received  from  me,  as  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs,  any  encouragement  to  undertake  that  expedition?  I 
think  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  not  shown  the  slightest  ground  for  the 
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assertion  which  is  the  basis  of  his  motion  ;  nor  has  his  noble  friend,  who  has  come 
to  his  aid  with  that  pugnacious  speech  of  his,  been  able,  with  all  his  ingenuity  and 
greater  practice,  to  offer  the  shadow  of  a  ground  for  the  position  he  has  assumed. 
There  are  two  points  which  may  be  altogether  laid  aside  in  the  discussion — the 
losses  of  Mr.  .Bell  (for  I  do  not  suppose  the  right  honourable  gentleman  considers 
:i  committee  of  this  House  necessary  to  make  the  valuations  of  the  ship  and  its 
cargo),  and  the  loss  of  character  sustained  by  Mr.  Bell ;  which,  also,  I  put  on  one 
side,  as  I  do  not  conceive  that  Mr.  Bell  has  lost  any  character  at  all.  He  entered 
into  a  speculation  for  views  and  purposes  of  his  own,  which  he  was  quite  at  liberty 
to  do ;  and  it  would  be  utterly  unjust  to  him  to  say  that  he,  on  that  account,  stands 
less  well  in  public  estimation  than  he  did  before.  If  I  were  to  find  fault  with 
Mr.  Bell,  it  would  be  because  his  speculations  were  entered  upon,  not  with  com- 
mercial but  political  motives,  and  with  the  intention  of  placing  two  great  countries 
in  a  position  in  which  war  might  be  the  consequence  ;  and  herein  he  showed  himself 
not  actuated  by  proper  views. 

"  But  did  he  receive  encouragement  from  me  to  enter  upon  that  expedition  ? 
[  repeat  my  denial  of  that  assertion ;  and  I  have  not  heard  anything,  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  to  invalidate  that  denial.  I  disclaim  the  interposition  of  the  phrase 
'Foreign  Office.'  That  office  comprises  a  number  of  officers,  who  act  on  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  therefore,  any  man  who  talks  of  communica- 
tions which  he  has  received  from  the  Foreign  Office,  asserts  that  which  has  no 
meaning  unless  he  can  state  that  such  communications  have  passed  under  the 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign  Department.  Now,  it  is 
said  that  Mr.  Bell — this  innocent  Mr.  Bell — was  led  by  me  into  a  trap  by  the 
answers  I  gave  him.  I  deny  that  there  is  the  slightest  foundation  for  any  such 
assertion.  The  inquiry  he  made  of  me  was,  whether  it  would  be  wise  and  prudent 
for  him  to  enter  into  a  certain  speculation  for  the  sale  of  salt  on  the  coast  of 
Circassia,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  the  native  authorities ;  and  he  wanted 
to  know  whether  there  were  any  restrictions,  recognised  by  this  country,  applied  to 
that  commerce  by  the  government  of  Russia  ?  My  answer  to  these  inquiries  was 
precisely  what  the  right  honourable  gentleman  says  it  ought  to  have  been.  '  He 
ought  to  have  been  told,'  said  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  '  that  he  must 
judge  for  himself — that  the  government  of  England  could  not  give  advice  to  a 
merchant  as  to  any  enterprise  in  which  he  proposed  to  engage.'  That  is  precisely 
what  I  said  in  my  communication  of  the  30th  of  May,  in  which  I  replied  to  the 
inquiries  he  had  addressed  to  me.  There  was  one  point  I  did  not  answer ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  if  I  had  done  so,  I  should  have  been  guilty  of  a  great  breach 
of  propriety.  He  wished  to  know  what  was  the  opinion  of  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment with  regard  to  these  great  questions  to  which  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man has  alluded — namely,  the  right  of  Russia  to  the  sovereignty  of  Circassia ;  and 
whether  I  thought  she  was  or  was  not  entitled  to  establish  those  custom-house  and 
sanatory  regulations  she  was  enforcing  by  the  power  of  arms  ?  Now,  I  must  say, 
that  no  individual  merchant  is  entitled  to  ask  her  majesty's  government  to  give  an 
opinion  on  questions  of  that  sort ;  and  if  such  questions  be  put,  it  would  be  most 
dangerous  and  imprudent  in  the  minister  to  satisfy  them/' 

RIGHT  OF  SEARCH. — 1839. 

"  This  is  the  extent  of  the  powers  called  for  under  the  present  bill.  I  am 
convinced  they  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  government  to  put  down  the  traffic 
in  slaves  carried  on  under  the  Portuguese  flag,  and  a  great  point  will  thus  be 
accomplished.  I  know  it  may  be  said  that  the  trade  may  still  be  carried  on,  for 
that  the  slave-traders,  when  driven  from  one  flag,  will  seek  refuge  under  another. 
I  am  aware  of  that.  But  if  we  succeed  in  gaining  all  the  flags  of  Christendom  in 
the  common  cause,  then  I  would  ask  to  what  course  can  the  slavers  resort  ?  They 
may  have  no  flag:  they  may  divest  themselves  of  every  document  that  might 
enable  the  captors,  upon  whom  the  responsibility  will  rest,  to  prove  that  they 
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belong  to  this  or  that  particular  nation ;  so  that  the  captor  would  not  be  able  to 
bring  them  before  the  tribunal  of  the  country,  or  the  mixed  commission.  That 
would  be  the  last  effort  of  despairing  crime.  But  I  shall,  therefore,  propose  a 
clause  to  remedy  this  evil.  I  propose  that  a  slaver  taken  under  such  circum- 
stances should  be  considered  as,  and  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as,  though  she 
were  an  English  slave-trader,  provided  always  that,  in  the  course  of  trial,  her 
nationality  shall  be  made  to  appear;  then  the  case  shall  not  be  adjudicated  upon 
by  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  but  dealt  with  as  if,  at  the  outset,  she  had  been  of  the 
nation  to  which  she  is  ultimately  proved  to  belong.  It  may  be  objected  that  this 
will  be  making  war  against  all  the  world ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  any  nation  can 
complain  of  such  a  course.  If  a  ship  abjure  her  country,  and  cast  the  protection 
of  its  flag  to  the  winds,  the  state  to  which  she  happens  to  belong  cannot,  at  least, 
complain  that  we  have  not  respected  her  nationality,  the  existence  of  which  had 
been  studiously  kept  from  our  knowledge.  Then  what  prospect  is  there  of  arriving 
at  that  general  union  in  putting  down  the  slave-trade,  the  hope  of  which  I  have 
held  out  to  the  House  ?  When  all  the  powers  of  Europe  shall  have  united  in 
giving  a  mutual  right  of  search,  or  the  power  of  condemnation  by  a  mixed  com- 
mission, there  can  no  longer  remain  any  defence  for  carrying  on  the  slave-trade 
under  any  European  flag." 

ENGLAND  ONLY  SINCERE  TO  PUT  DOWN  SLAVERY. — 1841. 

"  It  is  only  from  England,  and  from  the  exertions  of  England,  that  any  hope 
can  be  entertained  of  the  extinction  of  the  slave-trade,  and  of  the  ultimate  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  throughout  the  world ;  because  it  is  England  alone  that  feels  any 
deep  and  sincere  interest  in  the  matter.  England  now  holds  a  proud  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  exercises  a  great  influence  upon  the  destinies 
of  mankind.  That  influence  is  owing,  in  the  first  place,  to  our  great  wealth ;  to 
our  unbounded  resources ;  to  our  military  and  naval  strength.  But  it  is  owing 
still  more,  if  possible,  to  the  moral  dignity  which  marks  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  British  people.  I  fear  that  the  resolution  of  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for 
Liverpool,  will  tend,  if  adopted,  to  impair  all  these  elements  of  our  strength.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  respect  which  foreign  nations  have  hitherto  felt  for  the 
sincerity,  the  plain  dealing,  the  straightforwardness  of  the  British  character,  will 
be  lowered  when  they  see  the  House  of  Commons  adopting  a  resolution  by  which 
the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice  are  (I  am  sorry  to  say  so)  prostituted  to 
serve  the  party  purposes  of  a  day;  and  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  sap  the  foundations 
of  our  strength,  if,  by  the  continuance  of  our  restrictive  and  prohibitory  regula- 
tions, we  undermine  those  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  which 
are  the  main  supports  of  our  power.  Those  who  desire  to  see  the  principle  of 
liberty  thrive  and  extend  throughout  the  world,  should  cherish,  with  an  almost 
religious  veneration,  the  prosperity  and  greatness  of  England.  So  long  as  England 
shall  ride  pre-eminent  on  the  ocean  of  human  affairs,  there  can  be  none  whose 
fortunes  shall  be  so  shipwrecked ;  there  can  be  none  whose  condition  shall  be  so 
desperate  and  forlorn,  that  they  may  not  cast  a  look  of  hope  towards  the  light 
that  beams  from  hence ;  and  though  they  may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  power, 
our  moral  support  and  our  sympathy  shall  cheer  them  in  their  adversity,  and  shall 
assist  them  to  bear  up  and  to  hold  out,  waiting  for  a  better  day.  But  if  ever,  by 
the  assault  of  overpowering  armies,  or  by  the  errors  of  her  misguided  sons,  England 
should  fall,  and  her  star  should  lose  its  lustre,  with  her  fall,  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  would  the  hopes  of  the  African,  whether  in  his  own  continent,  or  in  the  vast 
regions  of  America,  be  buried  in  the  darkness  of  despair.  I  know  well  that,  in  such 
a  case,  Providence  would,  in  due  course  of  time,  raise  up  some  other  nation  to 
inherit  our  principles,  and  to  imitate  our  practice.  But,  taking  the  world  as  it  is, 
and  states  as  they  are  constituted,  I  do  not  know — and  I  say  it  with  regret  and 
pain — I  do  not  know  any  nation  that  is  now  ready,  in  this  respect,  to  supply  our 
place.  I  say,  then,  that  they  who  are  the  sincere  friends  of  that  cause  of  which  we 
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have  been  the  strenuous  advocates,  and  the  not  wholly  unsuccessful  supporters, 
instead  of  giving  their  assistance  to  a  resolution  which  is  founded  upon  a  hollow 
pretence,  ought  to  lend  their  aid  to  us,  and  to  help  us  to  accomplish  those  pur- 
poses which  they  themselves  have  so  deeply  at  heart." 

A  FIXED  DUTY  PREFERABLE  TO  A  SLIDING-SCALE. — 1841. 

"  I  contend  that  a  sliding-scale,  modify  it  as  you  will,  contains  in  itself 
fundamental  principles  which  render  it  a  much  less  expedient  mode  of  keeping  up 
the  object  of  the  corn-laws  than  a  fixed  duty,  supposing  a  fixed  duty  to  be  always 
moderate  in  its  amount.  What  we  proposed  last  year  was  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.  per 
quarter;  but  the  right  honourable  baronet  has  this  night  almost  convinced  me 
that  this  was  too  high,  and  that  such  an  amount  would  be  almost  as  prohibitory 
as  the  scale  which  he  proposed.  I  do  not  admit  this ;  but  what  I  contend  for  is, 
that  the  duty  should  be  fixed  and  known,  and  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  vary 
with  the  rise  or  fall  of  prices  in  the  market.  If  a  moderate  fixed  duty  was  estab- 
lished, you  would  have  a  complete  change  in  the  trade  altogether ;  you  would  have 
an  entirely  different  system  of  transaction  in  the  corn-market ;  for,  instead  of 
gambling  transactions,  you  would  establish  a  sound  and  advantageous  trade ;  and 
instead  of  the  merchant  hurrying,  at  every  rise  in  price,  to  the  foreign  markets  on 
the  continent  (for  the  distant  markets  are  now  hardly  touched),  and  thus  at  once 
enhancing  the  price  of  corn,  you  would  establish  a  steady  and  well-regulated 
barter,  which  would,  at  the  same  time,  supply  your  wants,  and  open  new  fields  for 
the  consumption  of  the  produce  of  your  manufacturing  industry." 

DEFENCE  OF  THE  MINISTRY  AGAINST  THE  TORIES. — 1842. 

"  I  contend,  then,  not  only  that  we  helped  the  government  to  make  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  but  that  the  government  have  been  employed,  during  the  whole 
of  the  session,  in  reaping  the  harvest  of  treaties,  of  which  we  sowed  the  seed ;  and 
they  have  had  an  abundant  crop.     But  let  me  ask,  what  are,  generally  speaking,  the 
means  by  which  a  government  can  best  promote  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  ?     And  have  we  been  deficient  in  employing  those  means  ?     Why,  first  and 
foremost,  I  put  the  maintenance  of  peace — of  peace  not  only  between  this  country 
and  foreign  nations,  but  peace  between  the  other  great  powers  of  the  world ;  for  it 
is  manifest  that  if  serious  war  rages  anywhere,  and  especially  a  naval  war,  the 
interests  of  all  commercial  nations  must  be  more  or  less  affected  thereby.     Now, 
in  spite  of  every  prediction  to  the  contrary,  we  maintained  peace  for  ten  years : 
we  maintained  it  in  spite  of  many  difficulties  thrown  in  our  way  by  gentlemen 
belonging  to  the  other  side  of  the  House,  who,  one  after  another,  endeavoured  to 
magnify  into  importance  every  petty  question  that  arose  with  other  countries,  and 
to  embitter  every  trifling  dispute,  whether  with  Eussia,  with  France,  or  with  the 
United  States ;  whether  it  related  to  a  doubtful  right,  or  to  a  chapel  in  Cuba,  or  to 
a  pilot  in  the   Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  to  some  blockade  established  by  some  foreign 
power.     In  spite  of  all  these  attempts  (not  always  to  be  disregarded)  to  create  ill- 
feeling  between  this  country  and  foreign  powers,  we  did  succeed  in  maintaining 
peace  during  the  whole  time  we  had  the  honour  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  this 
country.     We  maintained  it,  moreover,  without  any  sacrifice  of  British  interests, 
and  without  any  injury  to  our  national  honour ;  and  I  would  appeal  to  any  candid 
and  impartial  man  to  say  whether  he  could  find  anything  to  complain  of  in  the 
position  which  this  country  held  among  the  other  powers  of  the  globe  at  the  time 
when  we   quitted   the   government.     But   not   only   did   we  maintain   peace  for 
ourselves ;  we  were  also  frequently  instrumental  in  preserving  peace  between  other 
nations  who  had  got  into  serious  disputes.     *     *     *     * 

"  But  then  it  may  be  said,  all  this  is  very  true.     True  it  is  that  you  preserved 

peace :  but  of  what  use  is  mere  peace  to  the  commerce  of  this  country,  if  you  do 

not  obtain,  by  the  stipulation  of  treaties,  those  securities  which  are  necessary  for 

the  advantageous  prosecution  of  trade  ?     Were  we  idle  in  this  respect  ?     We  have 
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been  accused  of  restless  activity,  and  of  incessant  meddling  with  regard  to  foreign 
affairs.  I  take  the  charge  as  a  high  compliment,  and  I  admit  it  to  be  particularly 
just  with  respect  to  our  proceedings  about  treaties  of  commerce.  There  are  now 
in  existence  about  eighteen  treaties  of  commerce,  which  were  concluded  before  we 
came  into  office  in  November,  1830,  including  in  that  number  the  ancient  treaties 
with  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Morocco.  We  concluded  fifteen  more  treaties ;  and  two 
of  them — the  treaties  with  Austria  and  Turkey,  in  1838 — are  of  considerable 
importance.  There  is  one  other,  also,  to  which  I  must  for  a  moment  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House  :  it  is  not  entitled  a  treaty  of  commerce,  but  it  deserves  to 
be  so  described ;  and  it  is  not  only  a  treaty  of  commerce,  but  a  treaty  tending  to 
secure  the  maintenance  of  peace.  I  allude  to  the  convention  of  1839  with  France, 
for  regulating  the  boundaries  of  the  fisheries  of  the  two  countries. 

"  I  now  come  to  the  treaties  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  Of  these 
there  were  ten  in  existence  when  we  came  into  office.  We  concluded  sixteen 
additional  ones ;  and  there  is  this  distinction  between  those  which  we  concluded, 
and  those  which  had  been  concluded  by  our  predecessors — that  our  treaties  con- 
tained bolder  and  more  effective  stipulations  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  former 
treaties.  *  *  * 

"  The  largest  augmentation  of  our  commerce,  for  which  we  have  laid  the 
foundation,  is  that  to  which  I  have  already  referred  as  certain  to  take  place  in 
China,  when  that  early  and  satisfactory  arrangement  shall  have  been  made  with 
the  Chinese  government,  which  her  majesty's  ministers  announced  to  us  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne.  Another  new  and  vast  opening  for  our  commerce  will  be 
afforded  by  the  great  operations  which  we  undertook  in  the  countries  to  the  west 
of  the  Indus.  These  great  measures  may  be  made  the  subject  of  derision  by  men 
who  never  heard  of  such  places  as  Cabul  and  Candahar  till  they  read  of  them  in 
our  despatches ;  and  who,  before  the  glorious  exploit  of  Lord  Keane,  could  not 
have  told  us  whether  Ghuznee  was  an  inland  fortress  or  a  seaport  town.  Such 
gentlemen  may  laugh  at  things  which  they  do  not  understand  ;  but  their  laughter 
cannot  deprive  the  people  of  England  of  their  good  sense,  nor  make  that  trivial 
and  unimportant  which  is  really  of  the  utmost  consequence.  I  may  again  be 
accused  of  assurance  in  boasting  of  these  matters ;  but  I  presume  no  man  will 
deny,  that  if  we  retain  our  military  and  political  position  in  those  countries  and 
passes  which  command  the  navigation  of  the  Indus — a  river  navigable  for  more 
than  1,200  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  traversing  regions  inhabited  by  numerous 
natives  who,  if  internal  tranquillity  was  secured  to  them  by  good  government, 
would  afford  a  vast  market  for  our  manufactures ; — no  man  can  doubt  that  if  we  do 
this  we  shall  obtain  a  great  additional  opening  for  our  commerce.  I  say  that  no 
rational  man — no  man,  at  least,  who  possesses  any  other  of  the  attributes  which 
distinguish  the  human  race  from  the  inferior  animals  except  laughter — would  treat 
these  matters  otherwise  than  as  being  of  the  highest  importance.  We  are  told, 
however,  that  it  is  great  assurance  on  my  part  to  assert  that  we  obtained  for  our 
Indian  empire  the  barrier  of  Afghanistan.  I  conclude  that  this  charge  had 
reference  to  the  disasters  which  had  lately  happened  in  that  quarter,  and  that  what 
was  meant  was,  that  although  we  had  at  first  got  possession  of  that  barrier,  yet, 
by  subsequent  events,  a  part  of  what  we  had  so  gained  had  been  lost.  But  I  say 
that  these  recent  losses  and  disasters  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  original 
policy  of  the  war,  and  are  no  proof  whatever  that  we  did  not  judiciously  adapt 
our  means  to  the  end  that  was  to  be  accomplished." 

LORD  ELLENBOROUGH. — 1843. 

"  Now,  sir,  we  object  to  the  proclamation  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  on  the  ground 
that  its  language  is  altogether  unworthy  and  unbecoming  a  public  functionary.  My 
right  honourable  friend  beside  me  compared  it  to  some  of  the  bulletins  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  French  revolution ;  in  which  he  slightly  erred,  as  the  noble  lord 
opposite  has  shown.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  the  bulletins  of 
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so  early  a  period.  It  is  rather  from  the  bulletins  of  Bonaparte,  who  certainly 
was,  as  the  noble  lord  says,  pre-eminently  fitted  for  the  government  of  empires. 
'Napoleon'  says  the  noble  lord,  'was  able  to  command  large  bodies  of  men,  and 
rule  the  destinies  of  millions,  and  therefore  we  ought  not  to  blame  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  for  imitating  his  example.'  We  have  heard  of  those  who  thought,  by 
holding  their  heads  on  one  side,  they  would  be  thought  as  wise  as  Aristotle ;  or 
that  by  stuttering  they  would  rival  Demosthenes.  If  Lord  Ellenborough  wished 
to  rival  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  I  think  he  might  have  found  a  better  subject  for 
imitation  than  his  bulletins,  which  excited  the  ridicule  of  all  sensible  men.  *  * 

"I  say,  then,  that  no  ground  has  been  laid  why  this  House  should  not  express 
that  opinion  which  appears  to  have  been  unanimously  felt — that  this  proclamation 
was  unwise  and  indecorous ;  and  if  it  were  so,  it  must  in  a  Governor-general  be 
reprehensible.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  us  that  Lord  Ellenborough  has,  in  other 
respects,  during  the  short  period  of  his  administration,  deserved  so  well  of  the 
country  that  we  ought  to  pass  over  his  faults,  and  think  only  of  his  merits.  I  say 
that  his  services  have  been  next  to  nothing ;  that  they  consist  chiefly  in  his  having 
employed  those  military  means  which  his  predecessor  had  provided,  which  he  himself 
had  not  the  courage  to  employ,  and  which  he  employed  against  his  own  inclination. 
His  merit,  therefore,  in  the  transactions  which  have  taken  place  in  Afghanistan  is 
next  to  nothing ;  whilst,  by  this  proclamation,  which  the  noble  lord  has  charac- 
terised as  boastful,  he  has  proved  his  unfitness  for  so  responsible  a  situation.  I 
think  it  is  essential  that  the  House  should  notice  this.  I  think,  that  when  a 
proclamation  of  this  sort,  proving  the  individual  who  issued  it  to  be  devoid  of  those 
feelings  which  ought  to  guide  a  person  intrusted  with  so  important  a  charge,  is 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House,  it  would  not  only  show  a  want  of  courage 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  but  an  abandonment  of  our  duty  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  if  we  were  to  shrink  from  expressing  that  opinion  which  all 
of  us  entertain,  however  much  some  of  us  may  wish  that  it  should  not  be 
expressed." 

LORD  ABERDEEN'S  FOREIGN  POLICY. — 1844. 

"  I  am  anxious  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  of  the  government,  to 
the  inconvenient  consequences  which  have  arisen  from  the  system  of  policy  pursued 
by  her  majesty's  present  advisers — a  system  which  appears  to  be  one  of  resistance  at 
home  and  concession  abroad.  When  the  right  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  came 
into  office,  they  adopted  a  policy  which  they  probably  thought  would  lead  to  a  state 
of  tranquillity  abroad,  and  secure  to  them  the  good-will  of  foreign  governments.  I 
doubted  at  the  time  the  success  of  that  line  of  policy ;  and  affairs  which  have 
arisen  since,  must  have  convinced  ministers,  as  they  have  convinced  the  county, 
that  it  is  not  a  system  calculated  to  uphold  the  honour,  or  advance  the  interests  of 
the  country.  They  commenced  by  making  a  great  concession  to  the  United  States, 
in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  that  by  such  means  they  would  restore  perfect  harmony 
between  the  governments  of  the  two  countries;  but  the  result  was,  that  after  the 
cession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  disputed  territory,  another  question  arose — 
namely,  that  concerning  the  Oregon  territory,  which  promised  to  lead  to  as  many 
difficulties  as  that  respecting  the  north-east  boundary.  Then  there  was  the 
question  of  the  right  of  visit,  and  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States, 
which  were  of  great  importance  to  the  interests  of  England,  and  which  yet 
remained  to  be  resolved.  In  like  manner,  with  regard  to  France,  the  policy  thus 
adopted  towards  that  country  was  of  the  same  character  and  tendencies.  In  Spain, 
shortly  after  their  accession  to  office,  there  occurred  questions  of  considerable 
difficulty,  the  embarrassments  connected  with  which  were  fomented  by  French 
intrigue ;  and  ministers,  out  of  deference  to  the  French  government,  counselled 
the  regent  of  Spain  to  submit  to  great  indignity  in  the  question  which  had  arisen 
with  M.  Salvandy,  the  French  ambassador ;  and  also  in  the  affair  regarding  the 
conduct  of  M.  Lesseps,  the  French  consul  at  Barcelona.  The  consequence  of  this 
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was  that  the  Spanish  nation  felt  that  the  regent  had  lost  the  moral  support  of 
this  country,  and  his  enemies  were  allowed  to  prevail.  He  fell,  and  British 
interests  were,  in  my  opinion,  sacrificed  in  his  downfall.  In  Otaheite  a  question 
arose  as  to  whether  France  should  accept  the  protectorate  of  the  island,  which  had 
been  refused  by  England;  which,  indeed,  had  been  twice  refused  by  England. 
But,  be  it  always  remembered,  that  the  former  government,  who  had  declined  the 
offer,  had  assured  the  government  of  Tahite,  that  England  would  always  give  it 
the  support  of  her  good  offices  in  any  difference  which  might  arise  between  Tahite 
and  any  foreign  power.  When  that  question  presented  itself  her  majesty's 
government  again  acquiesced ;  and  that  acquiescence  in  French  aggression  led  that 
power  to  take  another  step,  which  may  be  productive  of  very  serious  consequences. 
No  doubt  that  line  of  policy  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  tempo- 
rary quiet,  and  without  foresight  or  regard  as  to  what  the  eventual  consequences 
might  be,  putting  aside  all  care  for  the  ultimate  sacrifices  which  must  be  made  in 
following  such  a  course.  Ministers,  in  fact,  appear  to  shape  their  policy,  not  with 
reference  to  the  great  interests  of  their  own  country,  but  from  a  consideration  of  the 
effect  which  their  course  may  produce  upon  the  position  of  foreign  governments.  It 
may  very  well  be  a  desirable  object,  and  one  worthy  of  consideration,  that  a  particu- 
lar individual  should  continue  in  the  administration  of  affairs  in  another  country; 
but  it  is  too  much  that,  from  regard  to  that  object,  the  interests  of  this  country 
should  be  sacrificed,  and  that  every  demand  of  foreign  powers  should  be  acceded  to. 
The  same  course,  indeed,  was  pursued  by  the  party  opposite  on  former  occasions. 
In  1830,  the  French  were  allowed  to  obtain  possession  of  Algeria.  The  right 
honourable  gentlemen  opposite  were  then  in  office;  they  remained  quiescent  in 
order  that  the  ministers  of  Prince  Polignac  might  be  maintained  in  power ;  and 
we  are  all  aware  of  the  consequences  which  have  arisen  from  their  acquiescence  on 
that  occasion.  No  doubt  it  is  for  the  interest  of  this  country — it  is  for  the  interest 
of  France  herself,  as  well  as  for  the  interests  of  the  world,  that  M.  Guizot  should 
remain  minister  of  France;  but  the  government  of  this  country  has  no  right  to 
sacrifice  either  the  honour  or  the  interest  of  England  in  order  to  continue 
M.  Guizot  in  power.  *  It  seems  to  me  that  the  system  of  purchasing- 

temporary  security  by  lasting  sacrifices,  and  of  placing  the  interests  of  foreign 
ministers  above  those  of  this  country,  can  never  be  other  than  a  fatal  one  to  the 
country,  or  to  the  administration  which  pursues  such  a  course.  Since  the  acces- 
sion to  office  of  the  right  honourable  gentlemen  opposite,  no  one  can  have  failed  to 
observe  that  there  has  been  a  great  dimunition  of  British  influence  and  con- 
sideration in  every  foreign  country.  Influence  abroad  is  to  be  maintained  only 
by  the  operation  of  one  or  other  of  two  principles — hope  or  fear.  We  ought  to 
teach  the  weaker  powers  to  hope  that  they  will  receive  the  support  of  this  country 
in  their  time  of  danger.  Powerful  countries  should  be  taught  to  fear  that  they 
will  be  resisted  by  England  in  any  unjust  acts,  either  towards  ourselves,  or  towards 
those  who  are  bound  in  ties  of  amity  with  us.  But  after  the  abandonment  of 
Spain  by  her  majesty's  government,  what  weak  power  can  retain  any  hope  of 
moral  support,  or  of  effective  aid  from  this  country  ?  And  after  we  have  ceded 
and  given  up  the  disputed  territory  in  North  America,  what  powerful  country  can 
entertain  any  apprehension  of  our  resistance  to  encroachment?  Although  her 
majesty's  late  advisers  had  sometimes  the  misfortune  to  be  in  a  minority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  still,  in  their  foreign  policy,  they  had  the  good  fortune  always 
to  be  in  a  majority.  In  the  Belgian  negotiation,  when  the  Dutch  were  intract- 
uble,  and  had  the  assistance  of  France  and  Belgium,  we  controlled  the  Dutch ; 
when,  afterwards,  the  Belgians  grew  unreasonable,  we  had  the  support  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  and  we  restrained  the  Belgians.  In  Portugal,  when  we  wished 
to  establish  the  constitution  and  Donna  Maria,  we  had  France  on  our  side,  and 
carried  our  point.  In  Spain,  when  we  were  desirous  of  upholding  Isabella  and 
liberty,  we  had  France  and  Portugal  with  us,  and  we  carried  our  point.  When 
we  desired  to  effect  an  arrangement  in  the  Levant,  which  we  thought  essential  to 
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the  peace  of  Europe,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  England,  we  had  Austria,  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Turkey  with  us,  and  that  arrangement  was  carried  into  execution.  In 
all  these  great  questions  her  majesty's  late  government  had  the  concurrence  and 
co-operation  of  all  those  powers  which  were  nearest  to  the  scene  of  operation,  and 
were,  from  their  local  position,  the  best  informed  upon  the  subject,  the  most  able 
to  co-operate,  and  the  most  interested  in  the  policy  pursued.  What  may  be  the 
interest  of  the  present  government  I  know  not ;  but  while  it  is  exercised  upon  the 
system  I  have  pointed  out,  and  where  important  and  prominent  interests  are  sacri- 
ficed for  the  temporary  convenience  of  foreign  governments,  it  can  never  be  exer- 
cised in  a  manner  which  is  satisfactory  to  this  country.  I  am  most  anxious  that 
the  House,  the  country,  and  the  government  itself  should  direct  their  attention  to 
the  results  which  have  already  arisen  from  the  mistaken  system  on  which  the 
ministers  set  out,  and  which  they  appear  still  to  pursue.  It  is  a  system,  of  all 
others,  the  most  likely  to  lead  the  country  into  serious  difficulties,  and  which  has 
already  provoked  occurrences  which  may  involve  us  in  war." 

NATIONAL  DEFENCES. — 1845. 

"  I  think  that  any  man  who  values  peace,  and  who  is  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tages which  the  country  derives  from  it,  must  feel  that  this  is  a  matter  of  first- 
rate  importance ;  for  peace  between  two  countries  can  never  be  secure  except  when 
they  stand  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with   regard  to  their  respective  means  of 
self-defence.     Now,  sir,  France,  as  I  had  reason  to  state  on  a  former  occasion,  has 
now  a  standing  army  of  350,000  men,  fully  equipped,   including  a  large  force  of 
cavalry  and  artillery ;  and  in  addition  to  that,  1,000,000  of  the  national  guard. 
I  know  that  the  national  guard  of  Paris  amounts  to  80,000  men,  trained,  dis- 
ciplined, reviewed,  clothed,    equipped,    and   accustomed   to    duty,   and   perfectly 
competent  therefore  to  take  the  internal  duty  of  the  country,  and  to  set  free  the 
whole  of  the  regular  force.     Now,  sir,  if  France  were  a  country  separated  from 
us  by  an  impassable  barrier ;  if  she  had  no  navy,  or  if  the  Channel  could  not  be 
crossed,  I  should  say  this  was  a  matter  with  which  we  had  no  concern.     But  that 
is  not  the  case.     In  the  first  place,  France  has  a  fleet  equal  to  ours.     I  do  not 
speak  of  the  number  of  vessels  actually  in  existence,  but  of  the  fleet  in  commission 
and  half  commission,  in  both  which  respects  the  fleet  of  France  is  equal  to  that  of 
this  country.     But  again,  the  Channel  is  no  longer  a  barrier.     Steam  navigation 
has  rendered  that  which  was  before  impassable  by  a  military  force,  nothing  more 
than  a  river  passable  by  a  steam  bridge.     France  has  steamers  capable  of  trans- 
porting 30,000  men,  and  she  has  harbours  inaccessible  to  any  attack,  in  which  these 
steamers  may  collect,  and  around  which,  on  the  land  side,  large  bodies  of  men  are 
constantly  quartered.      These  harbours  are  directly  opposite  to  our  coast,  and 
within  a  few  hours'  voyage  of  the  different  landing-places  on  the  coast  of  England. 
Well,  then,  I   say  that  is   not  a  state    of  things  under  which  you  can  remain 
secure  of  peace,  unless  yo\i  are  in  a  state  of  preparation  to  meet  any  sudden  atttack. 
Sir,  I  shall   be  told,  perhaps,  that  our   relations  with  France  are  of  the  most 
amicable  nature.     I  admit  it,  and  I  trust  they  may  so  continue.     But  questions  of 
the  greatest  importance  may  start  up  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  we  can 
never  be  sure,  from  month  to  month,  with  respect  to  two  countries  which  have  such 
extensive  and  diversified  interests  to  be  considered,  that  questions  of  the  utmost 
delicacy  and  difficulty  will  not  unexpectedly  arise.     Therefore,  I  say,  when  those 
questions  do  arise,  you  cannot  deal  with  them  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  interest  and  dignity  of  the  country,  if  you  are  not  in 
such  a  state  as  to  be  at  least  inaccessible  to  any  sudden  or  early  attack. 

"  I  will  suppose  that  our  dockyards  are  perfectly  inaccessible.  I  will  suppose 
that  we  have  harbours  fortified  against  attack,  as  well  as  against  the  sea,  in  which 
our  steam-vessels — assuming  that  we  have  a  sufficient  number  of  them — might  be 
kept  ready  to  act  against  any  sudden  invasion.  But  you  must  recollect  that  Calais, 
St.  Malo,  Cherbourg,  and  Dunkirk,  are  within  a  few  hours'  passage  of  our  coast ; 
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and  that,  supposing  a  rupture  to  occur  between  the  two  countries  (which  I  hope 
will  not  be  the  case),  you  would  have  very  short  notice  of  any  meditated  attack ; 
you  would  have  very  little  means  of  sending  your  steamers  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  prevent  a  landing ;  and  therefore,  though  not  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  your 
dockyards,  still  for  that  of  invading  your  coast,  you  might  have  20,000  or  30,000 
men  landed  without  any  possibility  of  your  preventing  such  an  event.  Well,  then, 
what  is  the  state  of  the  internal  garrison  which  you  can  rely  upon,  supposing  such 
an  unfortunate  event  to  happen  ?  Why,  you  have  nothing  but  the  regular  force 
of  this  country,  which  amounts,  probably,  including  that  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
to  less  than  50,000  men ;  20,000  in  Ireland,  and  the  rest  distributed  over  Great 
Britain.  And  this  force  must  be  brigaded,  a  star!  must  be  appointed,  and  the 
cavalry  and  artillery  must  all  be  brought  together  before  you  could  put  into  the 
field  a  force  capable  of  opposing  an  enemy.  I  would  ask  the  government  what 
time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  that  could  be  done  ?  You  would  have  to 
recruit  your  army,  and  to  ballot  for  the  militia ;  and  I  ask  any  man  who  under- 
stands these  matters,  in  what  condition  you  would  be  placed  in  case  of  a  rupture 
with  any  foreign  power  ?  The  time  and  expense  required  for  recruiting  and  col- 
lecting an  army,  would  be  more  than  any  man,  who  has  not  turned  his  attention 
to  these  things,  could  possibly  imagine.  Well,  then,  I  say  you  have  an  acknow- 
ledged, established,  and  constitutional  mode  of  guarding  against  this  state  of 
things,  which,  of  late,  has  been  abandoned  on  account  of  the  expense  ;  but  for  the 
continued  abandonment  of  which,  I  hold  that  that  reason  does  not  any  longer 
apply,  while  other  reasons  for  resorting  to  it  have  greatly  augmented  within  the 
last  few  years.  I  refer  to  the  summoning  of  the  regular  militia. 

"  The  estimate  for  training  the  militia  of  Great  Britain,  in  1821,  was  £90,000 ; 
that  was  the  whole  expense  connected  with  50,000  men.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  this  is  not  a  considerable  sum ;  and,  no  doubt,  if  there  was  a  deficiency  in 
the  revenue,  it  would  be  a  balance  of  consideration  whether  you  would  incur  this 
expense  or  take  your  chance  of  two  or  three  years'  continuance  of  peace :  but  then 
we  have  a  war-tax  in  time  of  peace ;  and  that  being  the  case,  for  heaven's  sake 
let  us  have  those  ordinary  precautions  which  will  save  us  from  the  necessity  of 
incurring  the  greater  expense  of  actual  war.  For  a  comparatively  small  amount, 
you  might  have  the  means  of  assembling  in  arms,  within  a  fortnight,  50,000  men 
as  the  organised  British  militia;  and  70,000,  if,  in  addition  to  that  number,  you 
organised  the  militia  in  Ireland.  A  training  of  twenty-eight  days  annually  would 
place  that  force  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  sufficient,  probably,  for  all  the  duties  which 
they  might  suddenly  be  called  on  to  perform ;  and  if  you  choose,  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year,  to  give  them  fourteen  days  more,  you  would  have  a  force  which 
would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  national  defence. 

"  I  know  governments  are  very  apt  to  think — and  the  present  one  is  not  less 
so  than  any  former  one — that  the  duty  of  ministers  of  the  crown  is,  first  of  all, 
to  obtain  and  retain  a  majority  in  this  House.  That  is  quite  true ;  for  without 
a  majority  in  this  House,  they  could  not  continue  to  be  ministers.  But  that  is 
not  enough.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  able  to  struggle  through  the  debate,  and 
to  scramble  through  the  attack ;  it  is  not  enough  to  bring  in  good  measures  (and 
some  of  the  measures  of  this  year  I  admit  to  have  been  good)  ;  it  is  not  enough  to 
act  upon  the  best  and  soundest  principles  of  domestic  legislation,  if  you  do  not, 
in  addition  to  that,  place  the  country  in  as  perfect  a  state  of  security  as  you 
possibly  can  ;  for,  if  your  shores  are  not  sufficiently  protected,  all  legislation  may  be 
in  vain.  Well,  then,  I  say  that  this  country  is  in  a  most  defenceless  state,  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  means  of  attack  possessed  by  other  powers :  on  the 
other  hand,  there  never  was  a  period  at  which  resources,  population,  and  wealth 
were  so  great,  and  at  which  you  had  equal  means,  with  less  pressure  on  the  resources 
and  industry  of  the  country,  of  placing  yourselves  in  a  situation  of  comparative 
security.  I  contend,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  look  seriously 
at  these  matters.  Sir,  the  old  maxim,  si  vis  pacem  para  bellum,  is  both  true 
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and  false.  It  is  a  false  maxim  if  it  mean,  that  in  time  of  peace  you  ought  to 
prepare  a  sufficient  force  for  aggressive  hostility.  Such  a  course  of  proceeding 
is  doubly  mischievous.  In  the  first  place,  it  excites  unnecessary  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  foreign  countries,  and  leads  them  to  engage  in  preparations  which  may 
tend  to  render  the  preservation  of  peace  uncertain.  But,  moreover,  the  power 
which,  in  time  of  peace,  arms  itself  with  a  view  to  aggressive  movements, 
naturally  acquires  a  disposition  to  make  use  of  the  means  so  attained ;  and  thus 
what  is  done  begets  a  feeling  which  is  inimical  to  peace.  But  if  the  maxim  refers 
only  to  the  preparation,  in  peace,  of  the  means  of  defence  in  case  of  war,  it  is  a 
most  legitimate  and  sound  maxim.  It  is  by  that  means  alone  that  any  country 
can  secure  to  itself  the  continuance  of  the  blessings  of  peace.  I  hold  that  we 
have  not,  at  present,  that  state  of  military  preparation  which  would  enable  us  to 
look  with  indifference  upon  any  sudden  contingencies.  I  hold  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  government  to  secure  the  necessary  means  of  defence,  at  least  to  a  very 
considerable  degree,  at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  and  without  any  infringe- 
ment of  those  constitutional  principles  which  I,  for  one,  have  not  the  least  wish 
to  disregard.  Sir,  it  is  upon  these  grounds  that  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  government  to  this  subject.  I  would  entreat  them  to 
consider  whether  it  would  be  consistent  with  that  responsibility  which  weighs  upon 
them,  not  merely  to  govern  this  country  well,  but  to  defend  also  that  country 
which  they  so  govern,  to  refrain  from  resorting  to  those  constitutional  methods  of 
defence  which  may  be  so  easily  adopted,  and  which,  in  time  of  war,  would  add 
so  greatly  to  our  means  of  national  defence." 

HOSTILE  TARIFFS  AN  ABSURDITY. — 1846. 

"  Is  the  state  of  our  commercial  relations  with  foreign  countries  a  reason  why 
we  should  maintain  this  system  of  protection  ?  Some  people  say  it  is.  Some 
gentlemen  argue  that  free  trade  might  do  very  well  if  it  was  practised  by  all 
nations,  but  that  one-sided  free  trade  will  not  do ;  that  our  example  will  not  be 
followed;  and  that  this  system,  not  being  mutual  and  reciprocal,  will  be  an  injury 
to  ourselves,  and  an  advantage  to  other  nations.  Now,  I  hold  this  to  be  just  as 
great  a  fallacy  as  the  other.  For  what  is  the  effect  of  mutually  hostile  tariffs 
between  ourselves  and  other  countries  ?  Take  any  foreign  country ;  take  France, 
for  instance.  The  high  tariffs  of  France  and  England  are  alike  injurious  to  both 
countries.  Our  high  tariff  against  French  commodities  is  an  injury  to  ourselves 
as  consumers,  and  to  the  French  as  producers;  while  the  high  tariff  of  France 
against  British  commodities  is  an  injury  to  the  French  consumer  as  well  as  to 
the  English  producer.  Here,  then,  is  an  inconvenience  on  both  sides  of  the 
water.  *  *  *  * 

"  By  free  trade  I  do  not  mean  necessarily,  and  in  all  cases,  trade  free  from 
custom  duties.  We  are  obliged,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  raise  a  large  yearly 
revenue ;  and  we  must,  for  that  purpose,  have  heavy  taxes.  The  least  inconvenient 
and  the  least  objectionable  method  of  raising  a  large  portion  of  that  revenue  is  by 
indirect  taxation,  and  that  involves  the  necessity  of  constant  duties.  Therefore, 
when  I  speak  of  free  trade,  I  mean  trade  free  from  duties  laid  on  for  the  purposes 
of  revenue,  and  which,  in  order  to  accomplish  that  purpose,  must  be  so  moderate 
as  not  to  impede  or  cripple  commercial  transactions.  Now,  my  opinion  has  been, 
and,  I  own,  still  continues  to  be,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  trade  in  corn 
should  be,  in  this  respect,  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  I  am  for  a  moderate 
fixed  duty." 

DEFENCE  OF  HIS  FOREIGN  POLICY. — 1849. 

"  I  am  conscious,  that  during  the  time  for  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to 

direct  the  foreign  relations  of  this  country,  I  have  devoted  to  them  all  the  energies 

which  I  possess.     Other  men  might  have  acted,  no  doubt,  with  more  ability ;  none 

could  have  acted  with  a  more  entire  devotion,  both  of  their  time  and  faculties. 
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The  principle  on  which  I  have  thought  the  foreign  affairs  of  this  country  ought  to 
be  conducted,  is  the  principle  of  maintaining  peace  and  friendly  understanding 
with  all  nations,  as  long  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  consistently  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  interests,  the  honour,  and  the  dignity  of  this  country.  My  endeavours  have 
been  to  preserve  peace.  All  the  governments  of  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to 
be  a  member  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  that  object.  I  hold, 

with  respect  to  alliances,  that  England  is  a  power  sufficiently  strong  to  steer  her 
own  course,  and  not  to  tie  herself,  as  an  unnecessary  appendage,  to  the  policy  of 
any  other  government.  I  hold  that  the  real  policy  of  England  is,  to  be  the  cham- 
pion of  justice  and  right ;  pursuing  that  course  with  moderation  and  prudence; 
not  becoming  the  Quixote  of  the  world,  but  giving  the  weight  of  her  moral  sanction 
and  support  wherever  she  thinks  that  justice  is,  and  wherever  she  thinks  that 
wrong  has  been  done.  *  *  As  long  as  she  sympathises  with  right  and 

justice,  she  will  never  find  herself  altogether  alone.  She  is  sure  to  find  some  other 
state  of  sufficient  power,  influence,  and  weight,  to  support  her  and  aid  her  in  the 
course  she  may  think  fit  to  pursue.  Therefore,  I  say  that  it  is  a  narrow  policy  to 
suppose  that  this  country  or  that  is  to  be  marked  out  as  the  eternal  ally  or  per- 
petual enemy  of  England.  We  have  no  eternal  allies,  and  we  have  no  perpetual 
enemies.  Our  interests  are  eternal  and  perpetual,  and  those  interests  it  is  our 
duty  to  follow.  When  we  find  other  countries  marching  in  the  same  course,  and 
pursuing  the  same  object  as  ourselves,  we  consider  them  as  our  friends;  and  we 
think  for  the  moment  that  we  are  on  the  most  cordial  footing:  when  we  find 
other  countries  that  take  a  different  view,  and  thwart  us  in  the  object  we  pursue, 
it  is  our  duty  to  make  allowance  for  the  different  manner  in  which  they  may 
follow  out  the  same  object.  It  is  our  duty  not  to  pass  a  harsh  judgment  upon 
others ;  and  it  is  our  duty  not  lightly  to  engage  this  country  in  the  frightful 
responsibility  of  war,  because,  from  time  to  time,  we  may  find  this  or  that  power 
disinclined  to  concur  with  us  in  matters  where  their  opinion  and  ours  may  fairly 
differ.  That  has  been,  as  far  as  my  faculties  have  allowed  me  to  act  upon  it,  the 
guiding  principle  of  my  conduct.  And  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  express,  in  one 
sentence,  the  principle  which  I  think  right  to  guide  an  English  minister,  I  would 
adopt  the  expression  of  Canning,  and  say,  that  with  every  British  minister  the 
interests  of  England  ought  to  be  the  Shibboleth  of  his  policy." 

MOCK  MEDIATIONS. — 1849. 

"  Now,  with  regard  to  what  have  been  called  our  mock  mediations.  Why,  any 
one  who  has  heard  what  has  passed  here  and  elsewhere  within  the  last  twenty-four 
hours,  might  be  induced  to  think,  that  never  before  this  year  was  there  such  a 
thing  as  mediation,  and  that  it  was  a  thing  newly  invented  for  some  mischievous 
purpose  by  the  present  government.  I  confess  that  I  must  plead  guilty  to  having 
committed  this  crime  of  mediation  long  before  the  present  year ;  and,  fortunately, 
I  may  state  with  considerable  success.  The  government  of  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  a  member  was  able,  in  1834,  by  means  of  a  mediation,  to  prevent 
a  rupture  between  France  and  the  United  States ;  and  was  also,  by  the  same 
means,  in  1838,  enabled  to  make  peace  between  France  and  the  government  of 
Mexico.  Other  smaller  and  less  important  mediations  I  do  not  mention ;  but  I 
might  do,  and  they  were  also  successful ;  but  the  two  which  I  have  mentioned 
prevented  hostilities  which  must  have  been  followed  by  very  serious  consequences. 
Eut  in  this  sweeping  condemnation  of  mediations,  my  predecessor  in  office,  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  is  liable  to  a  similar  charge  as  myself;  for  he,  in  conjunction 
with  Russia,  mediated  between  Turkey  and  Prussia,  and  also  between  Denmark, 
Sardinia,  and  Morocco — to  say  nothing  of  that  unfortunate  mediation  upon  which 
the  honourable  member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli)  so  much  dwelt.  I 
mean  that  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  river  Plate ;  which  is  still  going  on,  and  the 
responsibility  in  regard  to  which  I  share  with  my  predecessor  in  office.  I  trust 
that  some  paragraph  will  be  inserted  in  the  amendment  in  condemnation  of  my 
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predecessor,  as  well  as  myself,  for  resorting  to  those  courses.  '  Mock  mediations' 
indeed !  One  would  really  suppose,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  these  mediations 
were  merely  diplomatic  dVamas,  got  up  for  the  amusement  of  diplomatists,  and 
leading  to  no  practical  or  useful  result." 

THE  WAR  IN  HUNGARY. — 1849. 

"  With  regard  to  the  present  question,  I  am  sure  that  everybody  who  has 
heard  what  has  passed,  everybody  in  this  country  who  has  given  attention  to  the 
most  important  events  that  have  now  taken  place  in  Hungary,  must  feel  that  my 
honourable  and  gallant  friend  need  have  made  no  apology  for  calling  the  attention 
of  the  parliament  of  England  to  transactions  deeply  affecting  the  political 
principles  of  Europe,  and  having  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  general 
balance  of  European  power.  The  House  will  not  expect  me  to  follow  those  who 
have  spoken  to-day,  by  endeavouring  to  pass  judgment  either  way  between  the 
Austrian  government  and  the  Hungarian  nation.  I  say  the  Hungarian  nation ; 
because,  in  spite  of  what  has  fallen  from  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Tyrone, 
I  do  believe,  from  the  information  I  have  received — and  I  do  not  pretend  I  may 
not  be  mistaken — but  I  firmly  believe  that,  in  this  war  between  Austria  and 
Hungary,  there  is  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Hungary  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the 
whole  people  of  that  country.  I  believe  that  the  other  races,  distinct  from  the 
Magyars,  have  forgotten  the  former  feuds  that  existed  between  them  and  the 
Magyar  population,  and  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  people  have  engaged  in 
what  they  consider  a  great  national  contest.  It  is  true,  as  my  honourable  and 
gallant  friend  has  stated,  that  Hungary  has  for  centuries  been  a  state  which,  though 
united  to  Austria  by  the  link  of  the  crown,  has,  nevertheless,  been  separate  and 
distinct  from  Austria  by  its  own  complete  constitution.  So  far  as  I 

understand  the  matter,  I  take  the  present  state  of  the  case  to  be  this — without 
going  into  the  details  of  mutual  complaints  as  to  circumstances  which  have  taken 
place  within  the  last  year  or  year  and  a-half — I  take  the  question  that  is  now  to 
be  fought  for  on  the  plains  of  Hungary  to  be  this  :• — Whether  Hungary  shall 
continue  to  maintain  its  separate  nationality  as  a  distinct  kingdom,  and  with  a 
constitution  of  its  own  ;  or  whether  it  is  to  be  incorporated,  more  or  less,  in  the 
aggregate  constitution  that  is  to  be  given  to  the  Austrian  empire  ?  It  is  a  most 
painful  sight  to  see  such  forces  as  are  now  arrayed  against  Hungary,  proceeding  to  a 
war  fraught  with  such  tremendous  consequences  on  a  question  that  it  might  have 
been  hoped  would  have  been  settled  peacefully.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
Europe  that  Austria  should  remain  great  and  powerful ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
disguise  from  ourselves  that,  if  the  war  is  to  be  fought  out,  Austria  must  thereby 
be  weakened ;  because,  on  the  one  hand,  if  the  Hungarians  should  be  successful, 
and  their  success  should  end  in  the  entire  separation  of  Hungary  from  Austria,  it 
will  be  impossible  not  to  see  that  this  will  be  such  a  dismemberment  of  the 
Austrian  empire  as  will  prevent  Austria  from  continuing  to  occupy  the  great 
position  she  has  hitherto  held  among  European  nations.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
war  being  fought  out  to  the  uttermost,  Hungary  should,  by  superior  forces,  be 
utterly  crushed,  Austria  in  that  battle  will  have  crushed  her  own  right  arm. 
*  It  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  desired — not  simply  on  the  principle  of 
general  humanity,  but  on  the  principle  of  sound  European  policy,  and  from 
the  most  friendly  regard  to  the  Austrian  empire  itself — it  is,  I  say,  devoutly  to  be 
wished  that  this  great  contest  may  be  brought  to  a  termination  by  some  amicable 
treaty  between  the  contending  parties,  which  shall,  on  the  one  hand,  satisfy  the 
national  feeling  of  the  Hungarians,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  leave  to  Austria 
another  and  a  larger  Poland  within  her  empire.  Her  majesty's  government  have 
not,  in  the  present  state  of  the  matter,  thought  that  any  opportunity  has  as  yet 
presented  itself  that  could  enable  them,  with  any  prospect  of  advantage,  to  make 
any  official  communication  of  the  opinions  which  they  entertain  on  this  subject. 
I  say  official,  as  contradistinguished  from  opinions  expressed  in  a  more  private  and 
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confidential  manner.  But,  undoubtedly,  if  any  occasion  were  to  occur  that  should 
lead  them  to  think  the  expression  of  such  opinions  would  tend  to  a  favourable 
result,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  government  not  to  let  such  an  opportunity  pass 
kv>  *  *  *  *  gjr^  j  (jo  not  think  that  the  preservation  of  peace  is  in  any  way 
endangered  by  the  expression  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  transactions  in 
Hungary  or  other  countries.  I  agree  with  those  who  think — I  know  there  are 
many  in  this  country  who  entertain  the  opinion — that  there  are  two  objects  which 
England  ought  particularly  to  aim  at :  one  is,  to  maintain  peace ;  the  other  is,  to 
count  for  something  in  the  transactions  of  the  world;  that  it  is  not  fitting  that  a 
country  occupying  such  a  proud  position  as  England — that  a  country  having  such 
various  and  extensive  interests,  should  lock  herself  up  in  a  simple  regard  to  her 
own  external  affairs,  and  should  be  a  passive  and  modest  spectator  of  everything 
that  goes  on  around.  It  is  quite  true  that  it  may  be  said — '  Your  opinions  are  but 
opinions,  and  you  express  them  against  our  opinions,  who  have  at  our  command 
large  armies  to  back  them :  what  are  opinions  against  armies  ?'  Sir,  my  answer  is, 
opinions  are  stronger  than  armies.  Opinions,  if  they  are  founded  in  truth  and 
justice,  will,  in  the  end,  prevail  against  the  bayonets  of  infantry,  the  fire  of 
artillery,  and  the  charge  of  cavalry.  Therefore,  I  say,  that,  armed  by  opinion,  if 
that  opinion  is  pronounced  with  truth  and  justice,  we  are  indeed  strong,  and,  in 
the  end,  likely  to  make  our  opinions  prevail ;  and  I  think  that  what  is  happening 
on  the  whole  surface  of  the  continent  of  Europe  is  a  proof  that  this  exposition  of 
mine  is  a  truth.  Why,  for  a  great  many  years,  the  governments  of  Europe 
imagined  they  could  keep  down  opinion  by  force  of  arms ;  and  that,  by  obstructing 
progressive  improvement,  they  could  prevent  that  extremity  of  revolution  which 
was  the  object  of  their  constant  dread.  We  gave  an  opinion  to  the  contrary 
effect,  and  we  have  been  blamed  for  it.  We  have  been  accused  of  meddling  with, 
matters  that  did  not  concern  us,  and  of  aggravating  nations  and  governments  by 
giving  our  opinion  as  to  what  was  likely  to  happen ;  but  the  result  has  proved 
that,  if  our  opinions  had  been  acted  on,  great  calamities  would  have  been  avoided. 
These  very  governments,  that  used  to  say,  'The  man  we  hate,  the  man  we  have 
to  fear,  is  the  moderate  reformer;  we  care  not  for  your  violent  radical,  who 
proposes  such  violent  extremes  that  nobody  is  likely  to  join  him ;  the  enemy  we 
ure  most  afraid  of  is  the  moderate  reformer,  because  he  is  such  a  plausible  man 
that  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  people  that  his  counsels  would  lead  to  extreme 
consequences ;  therefore,  let  us  keep  off,  of  all  men,  the  moderate  reformer,  and  let 
us  prevent  the  first  step  of  improvement,  because  that  improvement  might  lead  to 
extremities  and  innovations ;' — those  governments,  those  powers  of  Europe,  have, 
at  last,  learned  the  truth  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Canning — '  That  those 
who  have  checked  improvement  because  it  is  innovation,  will  one  day  or  other  be 
compelled  to  accept  innovation  when  it  has  ceased  to  be  improvement.'  I  say, 
then,  that  it  is  our  duty  not  to  remain  passive  spectators  of  events  that,  in  their 
immediate  consequences,  affect  other  countries;  but  which,  in  their  remote  and 
certain  consequences,  are  sure  to  come  back  with  disastrous  effect  upon  us :  that,  so 
far  as  the  courtesies  of  international  intercourse  may  permit  us  to  do,  it  is  our 
duty,  especially  when  our  opinion  was  asked  (as  it  has  been  on  many  occasions  on 
which  we  have  been  blamed  for  giving  it),  to  state  our  opinions  founded  on  the 
experience  of  this  country — an  experience  that  might  have  been,  and  ought  to  have 
been,  an  example  to  less  fortunate  countries.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  quite  ready 
to  admit  that  interference  ought  not  to  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  endangering 
our  relations  with  other  countries.  There  are  cases,  like  that  which  is  now  the 
subject  of  our  discussion,  of  one  power  having,  in  the  exercise  of  its  own  sovereign 
rights,  invited  the  assistance  of  another  power ;  and,  however  we  may  lament  that 
circumstance — however  we  may  be  apprehensive  that  therefrom  consequences  of 
j>-reat  danger  and  evil  may  flow — still  we  are  not  entitled,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  interfere  in  any  manner  that  will  commit  this  country  to  embark  in  these 
hostilities.  All  we  can  justly  do  is,  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunities  that 
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may  present  themselves  in  which  the  counsels  of  friendship  and  peace  may  be 
offered  to  the  contending  parties.  We  have,  on  several  occasions  that  have 
happened  of  late  in  Europe,  been  invited  to  'intermeddle,'  as  it  is  called,  in  the 
affairs  of  other  countries ;  although  it  has  been  said  of  this  country,  that  it  stands 
so  low  in  public  opinion  in  Europe  that  we  are  treated  with  contempt  both  by 
governments  and  by  nations.  Certainty  the  way  in  which  that  want  of  respect 
has  been  shown  is  singular,  when,  from  the  north  to  the  south,  in  cases  of  difficulty, 
not  only  between  nations,  but,  internally,  between  governments  and  their  own 
subjects,  we  have  been  asked  and  invited  to  interpose  our  friendly  intermediation 
in  their  affairs.  We  have,  on  these  occasions,  done  our  best  to  accomplish  the  object 
which  we  were  called  upon  to  fulfil ;  and  in  one  case,  at  least,  we  have  nearly 
succeeded.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal,  in  the  course  of  the  session,  of '  sham 
mediators'  in  the  contest  between  Denmark  and  Germany;  but  that  sham  mediation 
has  ended  in  a  real  preliminary  treaty ;  and  I  hope  that  preliminary  treaty  will 
soon  be  followed  by  a  permanent  pacification.  Sir,  to  suppose  that  any  government 
of  England  can  wish  to  excite  revolutionary  movements  in  any  part  of  the  world — 
to  suppose  that  any  government  of  England  can  have  any  other  wish  or  desire  than 
to  confirm  and  maintain  peace  between  nations,  and  tranquillity  and  harmony 
between  subjects  and  governments,  shows  really  a  degree  of  ignorance  and  folly 
which  I  never  supposed  any  public  man  could  have  been  guilty  of;  which  may  do 
very  well  for  a  newspaper  article ;  but  which,  it  astonishes  me  to  find,  is  made  the 
subject  of  a  speech  in  parliament." 

ITALIAN  POLICY. — 1850. 

"  With  regard  to  our  policy  with  respect  to  Italy,  I  utterly  deny  the  charges 
which  have  been  brought  against  us,  of  having  been  the  advocates,  supporters,  and 
encouragers  of  revolution.  It  has  always  beei)  the  fate  of  the  advocates  of  tem- 
perate reform,  and  of  constitutional  improvement,  to  be  run  at  as  the  fomenters 
of  revolution.  It  is  the  easiest  mode  of  putting  them  down — it  is  the  received 
formula.  It  is  the  established  practice  of  those  who  are  the  advocates  of  arbitrary 
governments,  to  say — 'Never  mind  real  revolutionists,  we  know  how  to  deal  with 
them;  your  dangerous  man  is  the  moderate  reformer;  he  is  such  a  plausible  man: 
the  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  him,  is  by  setting  the  world  at  him,  and  calling 
him  a  revolutionist.'  Now,  there  are  revolutionists  of  two  kinds  in  this  world. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  those  violent,  hot-headed,  and  unthinking  men,  who  fly 
to  arms,  who  overthrow  established  governments,  and  who  recklessly,  and  without 
regard  to  consequences,  and  without  measuring  difficulties,  and  comparing  strength, 
deluge  their  country  with  blood,  and  draw  down  the  greatest  calamities  on  their 
fellow-countrymen.  These  are  revolutionists  of  one  class.  But  there  are 
revolutionists  of  another  kind — blind-minded  men,  who,  animated  by  antiquated 
prejudice,  and  daunted  by  ignorant  apprehensions,  dam  up  the  current  of  human 
improvement,  until  the  irresistible  pressure  of  accumulated  discontent  breaks  down 
the  opposing  banners,  and  overthrows  and  levels  to  the  earth  those  very  institutions 
which  a  timely  application  of  renovating  means  would  have  rendered  strong  and 
lasting.  *  *  *  I  am  justified  in  denying  that  the  policy  which  we  pursued 
in  Italy  was  that  of  exciting  revolutions,  and  then  abandoning  the  victims  we  had 
deluded.  On  the  contrary,  I  maintain  that  we  gave  advice  calculated  to  prevent 
revolutions,  by  reconciling  opposite  parties,  and  conflicting  views.  Ours  was  a 
policy  of  improvement  and  of  peace,  and  therefore  the  government  deserves  not 
condemnation,  but  praise." 

THE  FHENCH  OCCUPATION  OF  ROME. — 1851. 

"  The  occupation  of  Eome  by  the  French  troops  was  a  measure  undertaken  by 
France   upon  her   own   discretion,  and   upon   her   own  judgment.      The  British 
government  was  no  party  to  the  measure,  France  having  exercised  her  own  inde- 
pendent rights  with  regard  to  it,  and  it  not  being  at  all  necessary  that  the  previous 
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concurrence  of  the  British  government  should  be  obtained.  The  British  govern- 
ment, therefore,  was  no  party  to  that  measure,  and,  consequently,  it  is  not  correct 
to  say  that  we  concurred  in  it.  We  might  have  had  our  opinions  upon  the  subject ; 
but  it  was  a  matter  in  which  we  had  no  right  to  interfere  one  way  or  another. 
My  honourable  friend  asks  me  if  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  result  of  that  occupa- 
tion has  been  to  establish  good  government  in  Rome  ?  I  am  concerned  to  say  that 
I  cannot  answer  that  question  in  the  affirmative,  because  it  is  well  known  that  the 
state  of  Rome,  and  the  internal  condition  of  that  city,  and  of  the  Roman  States, 
is  such  as  must  be  painful  to  every  well-wisher  to  the  people  of  that  country. 
With  regard  to  the  prolongation  of  that  occupation,  there  undoubtedly  have 
been  friendly  communications  between  her  majesty's  government  and  that  of 
France.  Her  majesty's  government  cannot  be  blind  to  the  consideration,  that  the 
French  having  once  occupied  Rome,  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  garrison  would 
probably  lead  to  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  other  parties ;  and  it  does  not  follow 
that  that  would  be  a  change  advantageous  to  the  people  of  Rome,  or  to  those 
general  interests  which  the  British  government  must  necessarily  have  at  heart, 
as  connected  with  Italian  and  European  interests.  The  French  government  plead 
now  as  they  pleaded  then,  that  they  had  no  intention  of  a  permanent  occupation ; 
and  they  must  be  left  to  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  period  at  which  this 
occupation  may  cease,  consistently  with  the  objects  in  view — objects  which  are  dis- 
interested ones  as  far  as  France  is  concerned,  for  she  never  professed  to  have  in 
view  any  territorial  acquisition.  By  that  occupation  the  French  government  have 
assured  us,  that  as  far  as  any  influence  goes  which  they  may  be  at  liberty  to  exercise 
in  Rome,  and  with  the  Roman  government  by  reason  of  that  occupation,  that 
influence  has  been  exerted  for  those  objects  which  the  French  government,  as 
well  as  the  English  government,  necessarily  think  most  desirable  to  be  attained." 

ALDERNEY  AND  CHERBOURG. — 1851. 

"I  think  the  zeal  of  my  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Cobden),  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  wishing  to  under -value  the  necessity  of  defensive  precautions,  has  carried  him 
somewhat  too  far  when  he  talks  of  Cherbourg  simply  as  a  port  of  refuge,  and  of 
the  works  of  Alderney  as  an  insult  and  a  menace  towards  France.  Why,  as  to 
Alderney,  the  whole  island  would  hold  about  1,000  people;  and  the  harbour,  if 
completed,  would  afford  accommodation  for  a  few  steamers.  When  you  talk  of  the 
works  at  Alderney  as  aggressive  against  France,  you  might  as  well  talk  of  the 
aggression  of  a  sentry-box  against  a  fortified  town." 

THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. — 1851. 

"  I  again  say,  I  accept  with  pleasure  the  speech,  and  the  proposal  of  the  right 
honourable  member,  provided  it  is  not  imposed  upon  government  in  a  way  which 
I  think  would  very  much  defeat  the  intentions  he  has  in  view.  I  accept  it  with 
pleasure,  as  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  tendered  by  this  country  to  our 
neighbours.  I  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that,  perhaps,  there  could  not  have 
been  a  more  appropriate  time  than  the  present  for  a  demonstration  of  this  nature, 
because  we  have  now  converted  this  country,  I  may  say,  into  the  temple  of  peace  of 
the  whole  world  •  we  have  invited  the  natives  of  every  civilised  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  to  come  here,  not  to  the  rivalship  of  physical  strength  or 
brute  force,  or  the  arts  of  human  destruction ;  but  to  come  here  to  compare  the 
progress  which  each  nation  has  made  in  those  arts  which  constitute  the  happiness 
and  ornament  of  the  human  race.  It  is  certainly  a  proud  year  for  this  country ; 
and  it  is  no  less  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  us,  to  see  the  confidence  which 'is 
reposed  in  this  nation  by  those  who  come  themselves,  and  bring  their  goods  to  this 
great  and  mighty  exhibition.  It  is  also  a  source  of  honest  pride  to  us  to  know 
that  nothing  has  more  struck  the  foreigners  who  have  done  us  the  honour  of 
visiting  us  on  this  occasion,  than  that  spirit  of  order  which  they  have  observed 
pervading  every  rank  of  society  in  this  country.  They  have  expressed  their  wonder 
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at  the  respect  for  the  laws  which  is  the  spontaneous  feeling  of  all,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  in  the  land,  and  which  arises  partly  from  the  excellence  of 
those  laws.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  perfect,  any  more  than  any  other 
human  institution  can  be  but  the  comparative  excellence  of  those  laws,  which 
secure  to  every  man,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
honest  fruit  of  bis  industry,  and  which  protect  him  against  oppression  from  above, 
and  against  insult  from  below." 

EDUCATION  OF  OFFICEBS. — 1851. 

"  Upon  the'general  necessity — I  will  not  lower  it  so  far  as  to  call  it  the  expe- 
diency— of  securing  a  good  education  to  the  officers  in  the  army,  I  think  everybody 
who  has  thought  for  a  moment  on  the  subject  must  be  only  of  one  opinion.  There 
is  this,  however,  to  be  considered — that  any  examination  into  merely  intellectual 
attainments,  can  afford  you  but  an  imperfect  standard  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
an  individual  for  military  employment.  There  is,  first  of  all,  general  intelligence, 
and  that  ordinary  education  which  a  gentleman  is  supposed  to  have  attained  ;  next, 
there  is  proficiency  in  the  military  and  professional  knowledge — in  those  matters 
which  are  thoroughly  military,  and  do  not  belong  to  a  general  literary  education ; 
and,  above  all,  in  the  third  place,  there  are  those  constitutional  qualities  which  are 
eminently,  and  beyond  all  others,  important  in  the  composition  of  an  officer. 
Undoubtedly,  my  right  honourable  friend,  the  member  for  South  Wilts,  has 
observed  how  few]  great  generals  the  history  of  his  country  has  recorded.  He 
might  have  generalised  that  observation,  and  extended  it  to  the  whole  civilised 
world ;  for  that  combination  of  constitutional  qualities,  of  military  attainments,  and 
of  general  knowledge,  which,  united,  make  a  great  military  leader,  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  rarest  things  you  can  find  in  the  whole  range  of  human  nature  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, there  are  fewer  men  recorded  in  history  who  have  been  great  generals,  than 
those  who  have  excelled  in  any  other  department  of  human  pursuits.  The  first 
examination  of  a  young  man  who  is  to  enter  the  army,  ought  to  be  a  standard  test 
to  show  that  he  has  received  the  liberal  education  of  a  gentleman,  and  that  he  is 
possessed  of  mental  and  natural  qualities  which  indicate  that  he  is  a  young  man  of 
capacity  and  industry,  and  likely  to  excel  in  advancing  himself  in  the  knowledge 
of  his  profession.  I  think  it  most  essential  and  wise  to  propose  that  the  first 
examination  shall  not  apply  to  purely  military  attainments.  A  young  man,  at  the 
age  at  which  candidates  are  examined  for  entrance  into  the  army,  will  have 
employed  his  time  to  sufficient  purpose  if  he  have  attained  a  requisite  knowledge 
of  those  general  branches  of  education  with  which  young  men  ought  to  be 
acquainted.  When  he  has  received  his  commission,  and  after  he  has  been  a  certain 
time  in  his  regiment,  his  commanding  officer  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  whether 
he  possesses  those  other  constitutional  qualities  which  fit  him  to  rise,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  his  profession.  The  competitive  examination  for  the  staff 
seems  to  meet  the  general  approval  of  this  House.  With  regard  to  the  strictness 
of  the  examination  I  quite  agree  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  the  member 
for  Wiltshire ;  there  is  always,  in  a  standard  examination,  some  danger  that  it  will 
fall  too  low.  I  think,  however,  the  arrangements  intended  to  be  made,  by  which 
it  is  proposed  that  the  examinations  shall  be  conducted  by  examiners  periodically 
changed,  not  belonging  to  any  official  establishment,  and  partly  civilians  and 
partly  military  men,  will  sufficiently  secure  that  the  examination  shall  not  fall 
below  the  point  to  which  it  ought  to  be  reduced.  There  is,  in  a  system  of  com- 
petitive examination,  on  the  other  hand,  the  danger  of  going  too  high ;  and  I  must 
submit  that,  in  many  examinations,  not  excluding  the  universities  and  other 
systems,  the  examiners,  from  the  natural  feeling  that  what  every  man  does  should 
be  done  as  well  as  possible,  place  a  little  too  high  the  standard  to  which  they 
adapt  the  competition  of  candidates.  More  especially,  I  should  say,  with  regard  to 
mathematics,  there  are  limits  beyond  which  no  practical  advantage  is  gained  in 
straining  the  mind  in  acquiring  abstract  knowledge,  for  which,  in  after-life,  there 
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is  no  immediate  or  practical  use.  Therefore  a  great  deal  of  discretion  is  required 
in  persons  who  examine,  to  see  that  the  examination  turns  upon  matters  which 
will  be  useful  in  the  line  which  the  young  man  who  is  examined  is  intended  to 
follow;  and  that  he  is  not  taxed  beyond  the  useful  amount  which  he  may  be 
expected  to  attain.  The  result  of  examinations  are  not  carried  too  far.  The  danger 
is,  if  you  do,  that  you  are  apt  to  get  a  young  man  who  is  endowed  with  a  very  reten- 
tive memory,  and  sometimes  to  lose  a  young  man  whose  large  intellectual  resources, 
and  whose  promptitude  and  readiness  in  action,  would  have  been  the  more  useful 
in  the  military  service.  You  get  a  man  whose  mind  is  an  accomplished  dictionary, 
instead  of  a  man  whose  mind  is  created  for  energy  and  action ;  but  it  is  practical 
men  who  are  required  in  the  army." 

EUPHEATES  EAILWAY. — 1857. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  railway  communication  were  established 
along  the  route  which  he  has  indicated — that  is  to  say,  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Euphrates — then  a  further  communication,  either  by  railway  or  by  water,  along 
that  river  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  even  to  India,  a  considerably  increased  facility 
in  the  conduct  of  our  commercial  and  political  intercourse  with  that  empire  must 
be  the  result.  We  should  also  have  the  advantage  of  an  alternative  route  in  com- 
petition with  the  line  of  railway  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  thence  to  Suez,  and 
down  by  the  Eed  Sea.  I  am  not,  however,  by  any  means  sure  that  the  line  in 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  seems  to  take  so  great  an  interest,  is  that  which,  if 
we  were  about  to  enter  upon  any  project  of  the  kind,  the  government  would  most 
desire  to  be  adopted ;  because  if  railway  communication  should  be  established,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  be  at  no  distant  period,  with  Constantinople,  and  if  a  line 
should  be  constructed  from  the  other  side  of  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  it 
is  perfectly  plain  a  much  shorter  and  better  means  of  communication  with  India 
will  be  secured  than  that  which  the  honourable  gentleman  proposes,  and  which 
would  embrace  a  sea  passage,  either  from  Marseilles,  Toulon,  or  Trieste,  to  the 
further  end  of  the  Mediterranean.  All  these  projects,  however,  are,  in  my  opinion, 
schemes  in  reference  to  which  her  majesty's  government  ought  to  be  deliberate 
spectators.  I  entirely  concur  with  my  right  honourable  friend,  the  member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  sentiments  to  which  he  gave  expression  in  that 
portion  of  his  speech  in  which  he  so  well  and  so  ably  pointed  out  the  inexpediency 
of  the  government  of  this  country  meddling  directly  in  enterprises  such  as  that  to 
which  our  attention  has  been  this  evening  drawn,  and  which  are  to  be  carried  into 
execution  in  a  foreign  state.  My  right  honourable  friend  dwelt  so  forcibly  on  the 
political  consequences  which  would  be  likely  to  result  from  a  direct  connection 
with  such  schemes,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more  upon  that  head, 
except  that,  upon  the  grounds  to  which  he  has  adverted,  her  majesty's  ministers 
would  be  indisposed  to  mix  themselves  up  with  projects  of  the  nature  of  that 
which  is  now  under  discussion.  To  pursue  a  different  policy  would  be,  indeed,  to 
take  a  course  at  variance  with  that  which  has,  in  similar  cases,  been  adopted. 
Applications  were  made,  for  instance,  to  the  English  government,  upon  the  part  of 
our  West  Indian  colonies,  of  Demerara,  and  of  our  North  American  provinces,  for 
procuring  assistance;  arid  with  those  applications  the  government  deemed  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  refuse  to  comply." 

THE  SUEZ  CANAL. — 1857. 

"My  right  honourable  friend  has  introduced  the  much-debated  question 
of  the  projected  canal  at  Suez.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  that  per- 
suasive eloquence,  by  which  M.  de  Lesseps  is  now  endeavouring,  in  all  our  large 
cities,  to  enlist  people  in  favour  of  the  scheme  he  now  recommends,  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  my  honourable  friend.  I  was  asked,  some  time  ago,  what 
was  the  opinion  of  the  government  with  regard  to  that  scheme.  I  stated,  as  I 
deemed  it  my  duty  to  do,  speaking  as  an  unprofessional  layman,  that  I  considered 
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the  scheme  physically  chimerical ;  that  I  thought  it  would  not  be  remunerative 
commercially ;  and  that  I  also  regarded  it  as  open  to  strong  chimerical  objections. 
These  objections  have,  indeed,  been  constantly  urged  at  Constantinople  within  the 
last  fifteen  years.  The  main  objection  upon  which  our  opposition  to  that  scheme 
was  founded  was,  that  it  was,  as  we  considered,  the  first  step  towards  the  separation 
of  Egjpt  from  Turkey,  and  that  it  would  thus  tend  to  the  disintegration  of  that 
Turkish  monarchy  for  the  maintenance  of  which  Europe  took  up  arms  three  years 
ago.  My  right  honourable  friend  thinks  it  was  very  unbecoming  of  the  English 
government  to  oppose  a  scheme  which  was  approved  by  other  countries,  simply 
because  it  was  considered  injurious  to  British  interests.  Now  I  must  really  beg 
to  dissent  from  that  principle.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  British  government  is 
of  opinion  that  any  scheme  is  injurious  to  British  interests,  it  is  their  duty  to 
oppose  it,  however  much  their  opposition  to  such  scheme  may  thwart  the  political 
and  commercial  interests  of  any  other  country.  The  first  duty  of  a  government  is 
to  look  to  the  interests  of  the  country ;  and  if  those  interests  are  in  conflict  with 
any  scheme  which  is  proposed,  they  would  be  neglecting  their  duty  if  they  sacrificed 
the  interests  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  themselves  to  the 
wishes  or  fancies  of  any  other  power.  The  strong  ground,  and  the  only  ground 
upon  which  we  have  represented  to  the  government  of  Turkey  the  expediency  of 
concurring  in  the  plan,  is  not  the  urging  upon  England,  but  of  Turkey,  the  danger 
with  which  it  would  be  attended  to  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire." 

DIVORCE  COURT. — 1857. 

"  There  are  two  or  three  points  in  the  bill  now  before  the  House  that  have 
been  particularly  adverted  to.  The  principal  one  regards  the  exemption  given  to 
clergymen  who  may  object  to  celebrate  the  re-marriage  of  persons  whose  marriage 
has  been  dissolved  by  reason  of  their  own  offence.  The  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord 
John  Manners)  argues  that  that  exemption  is  not  sufficient;  and  I  understand  the 
hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Sir  William  Heathcoate), 
to  say  that  we  did  not  go  far  enough,  because  we  have  not  admitted  the  objection 
founded  on  the  indissolubility  of  marriage.  It  was  impossible  for  the  government 
to  admit  that  plea.  I  deny  that  there  is  anything  in  the  teaching  of  the  church  of 
England  to  justify  the  opinion  that  marriage  was  indissoluble.  If  we  look  to  the 
25th  Article  of  the  church,  which  every  clergyman  is  bound  to  subscribe,  we  find 
that  the  contrary  is  distinctly  affirmed.  It  is  there  affirmed  that  matrimony  is  a 
state  of  life  allowed  in  the  Scriptures,  but  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  nature 
of  a  sacrament,  '  for  that  they  have  not  any  visible  sign  o,f  a  ceremony  ordained 
of  God.'  It  is  therefore  impossible  that  any  man  who  subscribes  to  this  article 
can  maintain  that  marriage  is,  on  religious  grounds,  a  tie  that  cannot  be  dissolved. 
It  was  simply,  then,  on  the  ground  of  their  conscientious  objection  to  many  persons 
who  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  moral  offence,  that  I  consented  to  the  concession  on 
behalf  of  the  clergy.  I  concur  in  every  argument  which  my  hon.  and  learned  friend 
the  Attorney-general  used  against  the  principle  on  which  their  objection  is  founded. 
I  trust  the  clergy  will  understand  the  views  and  feelings  that  have  induced  her 
majesty's  government  to  agree  to  that  concession,  and  that  they  will  not  look  upon 
it  as  an  admission  of  a  principle  which,  if  carried  into  practice,  would,  I  fear, 
be  highly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  church  of  England.  The  church  of 
England  has  stood  hitherto  on  ground  very  different,  in  some  respects,  from  that  of 
other  churches  in  other  countries.  It  has  never  assumed  to  itself  the  right  of 
being  an  ecclesiastical  inquisition.  The  clergymen  of  that  church  have  contented 
themselves  with  being  the  guides,  the  instructors,  and  the  friends  of  the  laity. 
They  have  set  an  example  of  purity  of  life,  which  has  recommended  to  the  laity 
the  precepts  that  have  come  from  their  lips ;  but  if  they  should  think  that  tliL 
concession  entitles  them  to  assume  to  themselves  that  authoritative  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  private  life,  which  is  too  frequently  assumed  by  the  clergymen  of 
other  countries,  I  am  afraid  they  will  do  the  greatest  possible  injury  to  the 
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church,  by  creating,  in  the  minds  of  the  laity,  feelings  towards  the  church  very 
different  from  those  which  have  hitherto  prevailed.  A  few  years  ago,  I  was  talking 
to  a  very  distinguished  person  belonging  to  one  of  the  central  states  of  Italy ;  and  I 
was  urging  upon  him  the  absurdity  and  wrongfulness  of  government  to  prevent 
converts  from  the  Catholic  to  the  Protestant  faith ;  when  his  reply  was,  that  if 
they  did  not  make  it  a  punishable  offence  the  whole  people  would  be  Protestants. 
'  What,'  I  said,  '  do  you  mean  to  say  that  their  religious  opinions  hang  so  loosely 
about  them,  and  that  their  minds  are  so  predisposed  to  Protestantism,  that  they 
would  immediately,  if  let  alone,  alter  their  religion  ?'  '  Oh,'  said  he,  '  you  mis- 
understand me;  it  is  not  from  religious  conviction  that  they  would  become 
Protestants,  but  that  they  would  become  Protestants  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  priest.'  I  say,  then,  that  if  the  clergy  of  England 
were  to  depart  from  that  course  they  have  hitherto  pursued,  they  would  inspire  in 
the  minds  of  the  laity  very  different  feelings  from  those  which  happily  now 
prevail." 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW.— 1862. 

"  It  is  generally  admitted  that  nothing  can  be  more  inconvenient  than  the 
proposal  to  the  adoption  by  the  House  of  an  abstract  resolution ;  and  I  think  the 
resolution  of  the  honourable  member  (Mr.  Horsfall),  and  the  debate  which  has 
followed,  amply  illustrate  the  truth  of  that  position.  The  honourable  member 
has  proposed  a  resolution,  excessively  vague  in  words,  which  points  to  no  specific 
object ;  the  meaning  of  which  can  only  be  collected  from  the  speeches  of  those 
who  have  supported  it  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  If  such  a  resolution  were 
adopted,  and  the  government  of  the  day  were  called  to  act  upon  it,  they  could 
only  guess  as  to  what  course  they  would  have  to  pursue ;  and  that  upon  looking 
at  the  arguments  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  taken  part  in  the  debate.  That 
would,  in  general,  be  a  difficult  matter ;  but  I  confess  that,  in  the  present  case, 
it  would  puzzle  the  most  sagacious  government  to  know  what  course  to  pursue, 
because  one-half  of  those  who  have  supported  the  resolution,  and  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  moved  it,  have  for  their  object  to  exempt  private  property  at  sea 
from  capture ;  but  the  other  half  concurring  have  a  different  object — to  reverse  the 
declarations  of  Paris.  Those  are  two  objects  totally  different — indeed,  diametrically 
opposite — and  between  which,  the  government,  if  called  upon  to  act,  as  they  would 
be  by  the  concluding  passages  of  the  resolution,  would  be  utterly  at  a  loss  as  to 
which  of  the  two  courses  the  House  of  Commons  wished  them  to  adopt.  I  think 
that  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  why  this  resolution  should  not  be  affirmed  by 
the  House.  If  the  House  has  decided  upon  the  line  of  policy  which  it  wishes  to 
impose  upon  the  government,  it  ought  to  embody  that  line  of  policy  in  a 
resolution,  with  clear,  precise,  pointed,  definite  results,  and  leaving  the  government 
rulers  no  embarrassment  as  to  the  course  which  the  House  wishes  them  to  pursue. 
Then  the  government  could  choose  whether  it  thought  fit  to  adopt  the  resolution 
or  not ;  and  then,  if  the  government  thought  it  against  the  interests  of  the 
country,  the  course  any  government  would  have  to  follow  is  so  plain,  that  it  needs 
not  any  explanation.  I  will  deal  first  with  the  declarations  of  Paris.  It  has  been 
fully  explained,  that  the  only  new  point,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  in  that 
declaration,  was  that  which  declared  that  an  enemy's  property  should  be  free  from 
capture  in  a  neutral  bottom  :  the  other  points  in  the  declaration  were  old-estab- 
lished practice.  The  declaration  as  to  blockades  was  only  recapitulating  acts 
well  known,  and  taken  as  facts.  My  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Birmingham, 
has  very  ably  and  very  fully  shown  that  it  was  a  wise  and  politic  measure,  on 
the  part  of  government,  to  adopt  the  principle  that  a  neutral  flag  should  cover  the 
enemy's  goods.  He  has  shown  that  it  was  the  doctrine  of  every  other  maritime 
power  ;  and  that  if  we  had  persisted  in  maintaining  the  opposite  doctrine,  and  we 
had  gone  to  war  with  any  great  maritime  state,  we  should  indubitably  have  run  the 
risk  of  adding  to  that  war  a  dispute  with  the  other  maritime  powers,  which  would 
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have  led  to  another  armed  neutrality.     There  is  a  principle  upon  which  it  appears 
to  me  this  doctrine  must  stand.     We  have  lately  maintained,  at  the  risk  of  war, 
that  a  merchant  ship  at  sea  is  part  of  our  territory ;  that  that  territory  cannot 
be  violated  with  impunity ;  that  therefore  individuals  cannot  be  taken  out  of  a 
merchantman  belonging  to  a  neutral  country.     The   same  principle  may  be  said 
to  apply  to  goods  as  well  as  to  men  ;  and  if  it  be  granted,  as  we  do  grant,  that  a 
belligerent  has  no  right  to  take  out  of  a  merchant  ship  persons  who  are  enemies, 
so,  also,  it  follows  that  the  neutral  must  always  be  respected,  and,  in  the  case  even 
of  an  enemy's  property  on  board,  ought  not  to  be  violated.     But  the  ground  upon 
which  the  government  assented  to  that  declaration  was,  as  has  been  well  stated  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Birmingham,  that  in  the  altered  state  of  things,  and  in  the 
present  relative  position  of  the  great  maritime  powers  of  the  world,  they  felt  that, 
persisting  to  maintain  a  doctrine  which  no  other  nation  maintained,  would  incur 
the  risk  of  involving  this  country  in  hostilities  with  more  than  one  power,  if  we 
came  in  contact  with  any  power.     The  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Walpole) 
who  has  just  sat  down,  said,  that  if  we  were  involved  in  a  war  with  the  United 
States,  the  declarations  of  Paris  would   place  us   in   an  embarrassing  difficulty, 
because  the  United  States  did  not  happen  to  agree  to  them.     One  of  the  conditions 
of  the  declarations  of  Paris  was,  that  they  should  apply  only  to  the  States  which 
became  parties  to  them ;  and  therefore,  in  so  far  as  the  United  States  would  not  be 
parties  to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  they  would  not  apply  to  any  parties  engaged  in 
war  with  the  United  States.     But  with  regard  to  the  second  article,  which  said 
the  flag  should  cover  the  goods,  that  has   always  been  the  principle  which  the 
United  States  maintained,  and  therefore  no  difficulty  arises  between  England  and 
the    United  States   upon    that  article.      *     *     *     Then  we   come   to  the  other 
subject — namely,  the  proposition  which  is  made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Liverpool, 
that  we  should  agree  that  private  property  by  sea  shall  be  exempt  from  capture. 
It  is  said  that  it  is  a  logical  deduction  from  the  treaty  of  Paris.     I  deny  that  pro- 
position.     The  declarations  of   Paris   related  entirely   to   the  relations  between 
belligerents  and  neutrals.     The   proposition   of   the  hon.    member  relates  to  the 
relations  of  belligerents  to  each  other.     It  is  a  matter  totally  distinct,  resting  on 
totally  different  grounds,  and  I  cannot  see  any  logical  connection  between  them. 
*     *     *     The  passage  quoted  as  having  been  part  of  what  I  said  at  Liverpool, 
related  to  two  matters.     First  of  all,  to  the  exemption  of  private  property  at  sea 
from  capture ;  and  secondly,  to  the  assimilation  at  sea  of  the  principles  of  war  to 
the  practice  of  war  on  land.     I  am  perfectly  ready  to   admit   that  I  have  altered 
my  opinion  on  the  first  point.      Further   reflection    and  deeper   thinking  have 
convinced   me,    that  what    at  first   sight  is  plausible — and   I  admit    that   it    is 
plausible  on  the  surface — is  a  most  dangerous  doctrine ;  and  I  hope  that  the  hon. 
member  (Mr.   Bright)  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  weight  to  my  thoughts,  and 
also  to  come  round  to  those  second  thoughts  which  are  proverbially  the  best.     With 
regard  to  the  assimilation  of  war  by  sea  to  the  practice  of  war  by  land,  I  think 
that,  as  far  as  it  was  in  the  power   of  the  government  by  arrangements  with  other 
powers,  we  have  accomplished  it.     For  what  is  the  main  difference  between  the 
practice  of  war  by  sea  and  by  land  ?     It  is  said  that  the  practice  of  war  by  land 
is  to  respect  private  property.     Every  one  who  holds  that  doctrine  must  forget 
everything  that  has  passed  within  his  memory,  and  everything  which  he  has  read. 
It  is  well  known  that  when  armies  are  in  an  enemy's  country,  they  take  everything 
which  they  want,  and  very  often  destroy  what  they  do  not  want,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  destruction.     Not  only  do  they  destroy  what  they  do  not  want,  and  take 
what  they  demand  ;  but  they  go  further,  and  levy  heavy  contributions  upon  the  place 
•which  they  occupy.     I  will  relate  two  instances,  at  different  periods  of  time,  which 
show  the  continuity  of  the  practice.     In  1807,  when  the  French  army  besieged 
Dantzic,  then  a  Prussian  town  (France  being  at  war  with  Prussia),  after  a  long 
siege    Dantzic   surrendered.     The  French,  in   the    first  place,  destroyed   all   the 
suburbs.     They  took  a  great  many  things  which  they  wanted  for  their   own 
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purposes — requisites  of  clothing,  and  so  forth  ;  and  then  they  levied  on  the  town 
a  contribution  of  30,000,000  francs.  Was  that  respecting  private  property  ?  Who 
was  to  pay  these  30,000,000  francs  except  the  inhabitants  ? — and  how  were  they  to 
pay  it,  except  out  of  their  own  private  property  ?  That  is  one  example  of  many, 
showing  that  it  is  not  the  practice  in  war  by  land  to  respect  private  property. 
Take  another  instance,  at  a  much  more  recent  period.  In  the  year  1850  or 
1851,  there  was  a  contest,  in  the  Electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel,  between  different 
German  powers.  I  will,  if  the  House  permit  me,  read  extracts  from  letters 
addressed  to  me  by  a  diplomatic  officer,  who  went  to  look  at  the  country  at  the 
period,  and  after  the  contest — a  contest  which  did  not  last  long,  and  between 
German  armies  not  actuated  by  hereditary  animosity  or  difference  of  race,  but 
acting  simply  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  war,  upon  the  theatre  of  hostilities. 
This  is  what  he  stated  on  the  17th  of  November,  1850. 

" '  It  is  deplorable  to  consider  the  inevitable  consequences  of  this  immense 
concentration  of  foreign  troops  in  Hesse-Cassel,  of  which  your  lordship,  no  doubt, 
is  already  informed ;  but  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  inhabitants  are  likely  to  exceed 
anything  which  can  be  imagined ;  their  provisions  for  the  winter,  setting  in,  have 
been  consumed  by  the  troops  quartered  on  them.  Sickness  and  disease  are 
beginning  to  disappear ;  and,  I  believe,  though  the  report  is  endeavoured  to  be 
put  down,  that  the  cholera  has  appeared  in  several  cases.' 

"  That  was  the  condition  in  November.     The  following  March,  he  says — 

"  '  The  country  continues  in  a  deplorable  condition.  There  is  no  commerce  of 
any  kind ;  and,  consequently,  no  money.  I  am  assured  that,  in  that  part  of  it 
occupied  by  the  Federal  and  Prussian  troops,  everything  is  destroyed ;  and  that 
there  are  some  thousands  of  persons  in  a  state  of  complete  destitution.  Not  only 
were  their  cattle  and  stores  all  consumed,  but  their  horses  even  taken  ;  so  that  the 
ground  cannot  be  tilled;  and,  in  the  interior  of  the  houses  and  cottages,  the 
furniture  of  all  sorts  was  used  for  firewood.' 

"  That  is  a  just  specimen  of  the  result  of  war  by  land ;  and  these  gentlemen 
run  away  with  the  notion  that,  in  war  by  land,  private  property  is  respected. 
By  sea,  it  is  said,  private  property  is  taken ;  but  it  is  taken  in  a 
different  manner,  and  with  more  order  and  regularity.  Private  property  at  sea  is 
not  made  prize  until  it  is  adjudicated,  by  a  competent  tribunal,  as  a  legal  and 
proper  capture.  I  was  about  to  say  that  we  have  assimilated,  or  endeavoured, 
at  least,  to  assimilate,  the  practice  of  war  by  sea  to  the  practice  of  war  by  land. 
What  was  the  main  difference  of  the  two?  Not  that  private  property  was  not 
taken  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  but  that,  by  sea,  it  was  taken  by  a  different  set  of 
people  from  those  who  were  authorised  to  take  it  by  land.  By  land,  no  individual 
was  allowed  to  make  war  unless  he  belonged  to  a  regular  organised  army,  and  was 
in  the  service  of  a  state.  If  people  made  war  on  their  own  account  on  land,  they 
were  taken  and  shot  as  banditti.  Nothing  was  more  common,  in  Spain,  than  for 
the  French  to  take  the  peasants  and  shoot  them  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  if 
they  were  not  embodied  as  military.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that,  to  carry  on 
war  by  land,  the  people  must  be  in  the  service  of  a  constituted  authority,  and  not 
so  by  sea.  Private  war  on  the  ocean  was  a  permitted  and  acknowledged  practice. 
We  agreed,  at  last,  to  the  proposal  that  privateering  by  sea  should  no  longer  be  a 
legitimate  mode  of  carrying  on  war  ;  and  that  future  wars  should  be  carried  on  only 
by  regularly  organised  forces,  acting  under  the  authority  and  command  of  a 
responsible  government.  That  part  of  the  arrangement  has  been  so  far  carried 
out;  the  privateering,  as  regards  those  parties  who  acceded  to  the  declaration, 
has  been,  and  will  be,  discontinued.  But  these  declarations  do  not  apply  to  the 
states  who  did  not  accede  to  them.  The  United  States  of  America  have  not 
acceded  to  the  abolition  of  privateering ;  and,  undoubtedly,  if  we  had  the  mis- 
fortune, as  was  not  unlikely  a  short  time  ago,  to  be  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
United  States,  we  should  not  be  bound  to  abstain  from  privateering,  unless  the 
United  States  also  should  enter  into  a  similar  and  corresponding  arrangement. 
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*  *  *  *  An  island  like  this,  with  an  army  which  is  not  large  enough  to  be 
sent  to  a  distance  across  the  sea  for  any  great  operation  of  war,  must  mainly  rest 
for  redress  upon  its  naval  power  being  exerted  in  destroying  the  commerce  and 
commercial  ships  of  its  antagonists,  and  in  taking  their  crews  prisoners.  Gentle- 
men have  argued  this  question  as  if  it  were  simply  a  matter  of  ships  and  goods  ; 
but  they  forget  that,  when  you  take  an  enemy's  merchant  ship,  you  take  not  only 
the  vessel  and  the  cargo,  but  also  the  sailors  on  board ;  who,  if  they  are 
allowed  to  return  safely  to  their  own  ports,  are  an  additional  source  of  strength  to 
your  enemy.  Suppose — what  I  hope  may  be  far  distant — that  we  were  at  war 
with  France.  That  country  sends  annually  some  15,000  or  20,000  sailors  to  the 
different  fisheries  as  nurseries  for  her  war  navy.  Suppose  we  were  blockading 
Brest,  Toulon,  Cherbourg,  or  L'Orient :  if  the  principle  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Liverpool  were  adopted,  we  should  have  to  allow  the  fleet  of  20,000  sailors  to  pass 
with  impunity  through  our  blockading  squadron,  to  man  the  enemy's  ships  lying 
in  the  port  before  us.  My  opinion,  therefore,  distinctly  is,  that,  if  you  give  up 
the  power  which  you  possess,  and  which  all  maritime  states  possess  and  have 
exercised — of  taking  the  ships,  the  property,  and  the  crews  of  the  nation  with 
whom  you  may  happen  to  be  at  war — you  would  be  crippling  the  right  arm  of  our 
strength  ;  you  would  be  inflicting  a  blow  upon  our  naval  power ;  and  you  would  be 
guilty  of  an  act  of  political  suicide." 

THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS. — 1863. 

"The  hon.  member  for  Devizes  asks  me,  whether  it  is  competent,  according 

to  the  constitution,  for  the  crown,  by  its  prerogative,   to  alienate,  without  the 

consent  of  parliament,  possessions  that  belong  to  the  crown ;  and  he  contended 

that   the   Ionian    Islands   are,   to  all  intents   and  purposes,   a  possession  of  the 

British  crown.     He  says  we  make  a  vague  and  imaginary  distinction  between  those 

islands  and  a  colony ;    because  a  colony  has  a  governor,  and  the  Ionian  Islands 

have  also  a  British  governor;  while  there  are   British  garrisons  in  both.     This 

rather  reminds  one  of  the  observation  that  there  was  an  identity  between  Monmouth 

and  Macedon :  there  was  a  river  in  Macedon,  and  a  river  in  Monmouth  ;  and  there 

were  salmon  in  both.     I  do  not  think  that  the  hon.  member  has  established  the 

identity  on  which  his  argument  is  founded.     There   is  a  broad  and  substantial 

distinction  between  the  two,  and  one  not  merely  of  form.      The  Ionian  Islands 

have  not  been  ceded  by  any  treaty  to  England  as  a  possession  of  the  British  crown. 

They  were,  by  the  treaty  of  1815,  erected,  or  rather  reconstituted,  a  separate  and 

independent    state — the  Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands ;  and  that  separate   and 

independent  state  was  placed  under  the  protectorate  of  the  British  crown,  and  not 

given  as  a  possession  to  the    British    crown.      The  distinction  is  manifest  and 

radical ;  therefore  I  contend,  that,  if  the  hon.  member  were  able  to  establish  that 

it  is  not  competent  for  the  crown,  by  an  act  of  its  prerogative,  to  alienate  any 

British  possession — any  possession  acquired  by  conquest,  or  ceded  to  the  crown  by 

treaty — that  argument  would  not  apply  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  are  in  a 

separate  and  entirely  different  category.     But  with  regard  to  cases  of  territory 

acquired  by  conquest  during  war,  and  not  ceded  by  treaty  (and  which  are  not, 

therefore,  British  freehold),  and  all  possessions  that  have  been  ceded  by  treaty,  and 

held  as  possessions  of  the  British  crown,  there  is  no  question  that  the  crown,  by  its 

prerogative,  may  make  a  treaty  alienating  such  possessions  without  the  consent  of 

the  House  of  Commons.     The  history  of  this  country  furnishes  numerous  instances 

in  which  cessions  of  the  kind  have  been  made.     To  mention  some  of  the  most 

recent  and  strongest  cases — I  do  not  now  speak  of  possessions  occupied  during  war, 

and  never  fully  and  finally  given  to  the  British  crown,  but  possessions  that  have 

been  legally  vested  in  the  crown,  and  afterwards  ceded  to  some  foreign  power — 

there  were  Senegal,  Minorca,  Florida,  and  the  islands  of  Banca — all  of  them,  for  a 

greater  or  less  period  of  time,  possessions  of  the  British  crown ;  and  they  were  all 

ceded  by  treaty  to  some  foreign  power.     Therefore  there  cannot  be  a  question  as 
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to  the  competency  of  the  crown  to  make  such  cessions.  I  can,  however,  relieve 
the  hon.  member's  mind  with  regard  to  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  by  assuring  him  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  of  making  a  present 
of  either  of  these  possessions  to  any  foreign  power.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  misapprehension  in  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  this  question  of  the  Ionian 
Islands;  and  people  in  general  imagine  that  we  have,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen, 
made  a  present  of  them  to  Greece.  But  no  such  thing  has  been  done.  What  we 
said  was,  that  if  they  chose  a  sovereign  in  whom  the  British  government  could 
place  confidence — that  he  would  govern  the  country  internally  upon  liberal 
principles,  and  that,  externally,  he  would  abstain  from  aggression  on  his  neighbours 
— then  we  would  take  those  steps  which  were  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ceding 
the  islands  to  Greece.  But  it  does  not  depend  on  the  will  of  the  British  crown 
singly  to  do  so.  These  islands  were  placed  under  British  protection  by  a  treaty 
signed  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe — by  the  powers  who  were  parties  to  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  and  whose  consent  to  the  cession  must  be  obtained.  But  there, 
again,  we  are  not  going,  even  with  the  consent  of  those  powers,  to  transfer  the 
population  of  the  islands  even  to  another  power,  if  that  population  be  not  willing. 
There  are,  therefore,  required  for  the  cession — the  consent  of  the  powers  who  were 
parties  to  the  treaties  of  1815,  and  the  acknowledged  and  official  consent  of  those 
who  are  the  organs  of  the  national  will  of  the  lonians.  But  none  of  these  steps 
have  been  taken,  because  the  case  has  not  arisen.  No  sovereign  has  been  chosen 
for  Greece  as  yet,  still  less  any  sovereign  answering  the  condition  upon  which  further 
steps  were  to  be  taken.  Undoubtedly,  it  would  be  right,  if  those  islands  were 
to  be  annexed  to  Greece,  that  Greece  should  undertake,  by  treaty,  not  to  alienate 
them ;  because  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  might  be  arrangements  by  which  the 
islands  might  come  into  the  possession  of  some  other  foreign  power  than  Greece, 
to  the  detriment  of  neighbouring  states.  But  we  have  not  come  to  the  point  at 
which  these  details  should  be  gone  into.  I  wish  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  D. 
Griffith)  and  the  House  to  understand,  that  it  is  my  opinion,  founded  on  historical 
evidence,  that  the  power  to  alienate  even  the  possessions  of  the  crown,  does  exist 
in  the  crown ;  but  those  islands  are  not  possessions  of  the  British  crown,  and  the 
transaction  requires  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  to  the  treaties  of  1815." 

DENMARK  AND  PRUSSIA. — 1864. 

"My  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Bernal  Osborne)  has  his  opinions,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  are  partaken  by  the  country  at  large.  Although  my  honourable  friend 
is  very  abundant  in  his  criticisms,  I  am  really  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
he  would  have  done  if  he  had  had  the  management  of  affairs.  [Mr.  Bernal 
Osborne — 'Let  it  alone.']  My  honourable  friend,  therefore,  would  have  been  a 
party  to  a  treaty  [Mr.  Bernal  Osborne — '  I  would  not  have  made  it']  by  which 
this  country  was  bound  to  acknowledge  a  certain  sovereign  as  king  of  the  duchies 
under  the  .sway  of  the  Danish  Court,  and  to  respect  the  integrity  of  the  Danish 
monarchy;  and,  in  spite  of  the  general  opinion  that  this  country  was  bound  by 
honour  and  by  interest  to  endeavour  to  maintain  that  treaty,  he  would  have  done 
nothing,  but  have  sat  still  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  as  he  is  doing  now.  I 
think  that  such  a  course  would  have  been  no  credit  to  the  government,  nor  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  country  at  large.  We  may  be  wrong,  and  we  may  be  right ;  but 
such,  at  least,  is  our  opinion  on  the  matter.  We  endeavoured  to  persuade  other 
countries  to  fall  into  our  views ;  and  we  trust  we  have  accomplished,  or  are  about  to 
accomplish,  a  considerable  step  in  establishing  a  conference,  with  the  object  of 
restoring  peace.  My  honourable  friend,  who  opened  the  question,  referred  to  a 
transaction  at  Sonderburg,  which,  I  am  afraid,  really  did  take  place. '  We 
have  no  official  or  authentic  information ;  but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
without  knowing  the  extent  to  which  lives  were  sacrificed,  that  a  bombardment  of 
Sonderburg  did  take  place,  and  that  some  of  the  citizens  were  killed.  The  invasion 
of  Danish  territory  was,  in  our  opinion,  unjust  and  unjustifiable;  and  I  am  sorry 
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to  say  that  circumstances  have  occurred,  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  the 
German  troops  during  the  invasion  which  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  practice  of 
civilised  nations  in  modern  times.  We  have  made  an  inquiry  at  Berlin,  but  we  have 
not  yet  got  an  answer — an  inquiry,  first,  as  to  whether  the  thing  did  really  take  place ; 
and  next,  by  what  authority  and  under  what  orders  the  bombardment  was  carried  out. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  British  government  can  presume  to  dictate  to  the  Prussian 
army  the  manner  in  which  they  should  conduct  their  operations ;  but  there  are 
opinions  which  men  may  express,  as  to  conduct  pursued  in  violation  of  the  ordinary 
rules  of  humanity,  though  I  hope  we  shall  be  allowed  to  determine  what  we  shall 
say  when  we  get  an  answer  from  Berlin." 

THE  YEOMANRY.— 1864. 

Lord  Palmerston  explained  that  no  slight  was  meant  to  the  yeomanry,  but 
the  contrary,  in  supposing  that  they  could  dispense  for  this  year  with  their  annual 
training.  The  unfortunate  war  in  New  Zealand  had  entailed  very  large  expenses 
incidental  to  the  year,  "  and  which  we  hope  will  not  occur  in  any  future  year. 
Looking  over  the  various  heads  of  charges  connected  with  our  military  arrange- 
ments, we  have  thought  the  reduction  proposed  might  fairly  be  made  without  any 
diminution  of  the  efficiency  of  this  valuable  part  of  our  domestic  force.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  House  will  not  agree  to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member,  and 
diminish,  by  the  amount  of  £46,000,  that  saving  which  we  think  the  House  may  be 
fairly  called  on  to  effect  with  regard  to  this  force." 

THE  FRENCH  EMPEROR. — 1864. 

"  I  am  convinced  that  my  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Stansfeld)  attaches  the 
same  value  to  the  welfare  and  personal  safety  of  the  sovereign  who  reigns  over  the 
empire  of  France  as  any  man  in  this  House  can  attach ;  that  he  is  as  sensible  as  we 
are  that  that  great  sovereign  has,  on  many  grave  and  important  occasions,  proved 
himself  to  be  a  true  friend  and  faithful  ally  of  this  country ;  and  we  all  feel  that  his 
personal  security  and  dynastic  welfare  are  not  only  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  loyal 
and  attached  people  he  governs,  but  are  equally  essential  to  the  general  interests 
of  Europe." 

THE  DUTIES  OF  AN  OPPOSITION. — 1864. 

"  Admitting  that  we  have  done  wrong,  the  blame  rests  as  much  with  the 
opposition  as  the  government.  But,  at  the  same  time,  although  I  admit  that, 
unintentionally  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and  those  who  sit  near  him,  must 
share  with  us  in  the  blame.  Because,  what  is  the  natural  occupation  of  an 
opposition  ?  What  are  they  there  for,  if  not  to  find  out  when  a  mistake  has  been 
made  ?  Their  business  is  to  watch  with  keen  eye  the  conduct  of  the  government 
they  oppose ;  to  trip  them  up  even  before  they  tall — at  all  events,  if  they  stumble, 
to  call  upon  them  to  set  things  right  again.  That  is  the  peculiar  function  of  the 
opposition,  if  anything  be  wrong  or  blamable,  or  liable  to  criticism  in  the  conduct 
of  the  government.  I  must  say,  therefore,  we  have  a  right  to  complain  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  and  those  who  sit  by  him,  that  they  have  not  previously 
announced  that,  since  April  last  year,  we  have  gone  on  in  a  wrong  course, 
which  they  might  have  known  was  wrong  in  point  of  law.  They  have  laid 
a  trap  for  us :  that,  I  maintain,  is  not  fair  in  the  course  of  a  parliamentary 
opposition." 

DIPLOMACY  AT  HOME. — 1864. 

"With  regard  to  Mr.  Odo  Eussell — by  law,  as  it  formerly  stood,  we  were 
precluded  from  having  any  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Court  of  Eome.  Some 
years  ago,  the  House  thought  it  desirable  that  the  crown  should  have  some 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Court  of  Rome ;  and  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed, 
authorising  the  crown  to  have  those  diplomatic  relations.  In  the  course  of  that 
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bill  through  parliament  a  clause  was  introduced,  providing  that  no  ecclesiastics 
should  be  received  in  this  country  as  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  pope.  The 
court  of  Rome  took  offence  at  that  clause,  and  said,  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  be 
represented  here  by  an  ecclesiastic  they  would  not  be  represented  at  all.  We  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  that  decision  ;  and,  therefore,  as  they  would  not  be  represented 
here,  so  they  said,  also,  they  would  not  receive  at  Eome  any  accredited  minister 
from  the  crown  of  England.  Well,  it  appeared  to  the  government  that  it  was 
almost  childish  that  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  sovereign  of  Rome  should  be 
prevented  by  that  etiquette,  and,  accordingly,  the  secretary  of  legation  at  Florence 
was  stationed  at  Rome,  with  the  consent  of  Rome,  to  be  the  official  organ  of  the 
government  at  the  Court  of  Rome.  I  forget  the  name  of  the  person  who  was 
originally  in  that  position ;  but,  of  late  years,  Mr.  Odo  Russell  has  been 
acting  in  that  capacity.  He  is,  unofficially  I  may  say,  diplomatic  agent  of  the 
crown  of  England  at  Rome.  He  is,  as  has  been  stated  by  the  honourable 
baronet  opposite,  most  cordially  received  by  the  pope,  to  whom  he  has  free 
access,  and  with  whom  he  is  on  the  best  possible  personal  terms.  Mr.  Odo  Russell 
is  at  Rome  for  these  general  purposes,  and  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  say  that  he  is 
there  for  any  political  intrigues.  He  is  there  to  give  us  that  general  information 
which  diplomatic  agents  do  give  at  the  Courts  where  they  are  stationed ;  and  to 
carry  on  those  communications  which,  from  time  to  time,  it  is  expedient  to  carry 
on  with  the  Roman  government.  But  these  functions  are  totally  distinct 
from  those  performed  by  a  consul :  the  consul  could  not  perform  the  functions 
of  Mr.  Odo  Russell,  and  Mr.  Odo  Russell  could  not  perform  the  functions  of  a 
consul." 

THE  AMERICAN  WAR. — 1864. 

"  He  could  assure  his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Lindsay)  that  her  majesty's 
government  deeply  lamented  both  the  sacrifice  of  life  and  property  in  America, 
and  the  distress  which  the  war  had  occasioned  in  the  country.  But  they  had  not 
thought  that,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  there  was  any  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  entering  into  concert  with  any  other  power  for  the  purpose  of  offering  our 
mediation,  or  in  any  other  way  endeavouring,  by  communication  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  to  bring  that  unfortunate  contest  to  a  termination." 

EDUCATION  INSPECTORS'  REPORTS. — 1864. 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  rising  pursuant  to  notice  to  move  a  resolution  on  the 
subject,  said — "  I  rise  to  ask  this  House  to  do  an  act  of  generosity  and  justice.  This 
House  is  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  realm.  There  is,  technically  speak- 
ing, no  appeal  from  its  decision  ;  but  if,  by  circumstances,  it  should  have  been  led 
to  do  that  which  is  not  founded  on  justice,  there  is  an  appeal  which  I  am  sure  is 
always  successful  when  made.  We  know  that  the  approval  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  one  of  the  highest  objects  of  ambition  to  any  man  engaged  in  the  service 
of  his  country ;  and  we  also  know  that  its  censure  is  most  deeply  felt  by  any  man 
on  whom  it  may  happen  to  fall.  I  have  said  that,  technically  speaking,  there  is 
no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  this  House ;  but  there  is,  nevertheless,  an  authority 
to  which  in  reality  such  an  appeal  can  be  made,  and  that  authority  is  one  which  is 
always  ready  to  hear  everything  that  can  be  alleged  in  favour  of  the  person 
wronged,  and  is  always  open  to  listen  to  the  truth  when  stated,  though  the  truth 
may  be  in  opposition  to  its  original  belief  and  conviction.  The  authority  to  which 
I  allude  is  the  House  itself ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown  to  the  House  that  the  decision 
at  which  it  may  have  arrived,  whether  affecting  an  individual  or  a  department,  has 
been  arrived  at  hastily,  or  without  full  consideration,  or  upon  inadequate  grouhds, 
an  appeal  to  its  sense  of  justice  can  never  be  made  in  vain,  and  that  it  will  always 
be  ready  to  set  right  that  which  it  may  have  done  wrongly.  On  the  12th  of  April 
last  there  was  a  debate  in  this  House,  and  a  resolution  was  proposed  inculpating  a 
right  honourable  member,  as  well  as  a  department  of  the  government.  The  right 
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honourable  member  is  my  right  honourable  friend  the  member  for  Calne,  and  the 
department  of  the  government  is  the  committee  of  council  of  education.  The 
noble  lord,  the  member  for  Stamford,  moved  a  resolution  affirming  that  the  reports 
of  the  inspectors  of  schools  had  been  mutilated  as  produced  to  this  House ;  that  the 
mutilation  had  deprived  the  reports  of  their  proper  value,  and  that  the  practice 
•was  at  variance  with  the  understanding  on  -which  those  inspectors  were  originally 
appointed.  My  right  honourable  friend,  feeling  that,  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
a  question  had  arisen  which,  in  his  opinion,  involved  an  imputation  on  his  veracity, 
with  a  nice  sense  of  personal  honour,  and  at  variance,  I  am  bound  to  say,  with  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  tendered  the  resignation  of  his  office,  and  took  upon  himself 
the  censure  which  the  resolution  implied.  That  being  so,  we  thought  the  matter 
could  not  be  allowed  to  rest  there ;  and  the  decision  of  the  House  having  been 
founded  on  a  misconception,  and  a  want  of  sufficient  explanation,  we  deemed  it 
right  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  to 
ascertain  on  what  grounds  the  resolution  had  been  proposed.  I  am  not  at  all 
seeking  to  impugn  the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord  who  moved  the  resolution,  or  of 
those  members  who  voted  for  and  carried  it.  They  acted  on  their  honest  and 
sincere  conviction,  though  I  think  I  can  show  that  that  conviction  was  founded  on 
error.  It  was  determined,  at  all  events,  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed, 
and  our  first  motion  was  that  the  members  of  that  committee  should  be  named  in 
the  usual  way.  We  thought  it  essential  that  my  right  honourable  friend  should 
serve  on  it ;  but  he  declined  to  do  so,  and  we  were  unable  to  get  him  to  retract 
his  decision.  The  committee  was  eventually  nominated  by  the  general  committee 
of  elections.  That  committee  met,  and  made  the  report  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  House.  Now,  the  resolution  of  the  12th  of  April  was,  in  my  opinion,  entirely 
negatived  by  the  report ;  and  that  being  so,  I  propose  to  the  House  to  rescind  a 
resolution  at  variance  with  the  deliberate  report  of  a  committee  so  appointed. 
The  resolution  passed  by  the  House  was  to  the  effect  that  the  reports  ot  the  inspec- 
tors of  schools  were  mutilated,  and,  therefore,  were  deprived  of  their  value ;  but 
the  committee  reported,  as  honourable  members  are  well  aware,  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  was  not  correct  to  state,  as  stated  in  that  resolution,  that  from  these  reports 
was  excluded  everything  that  was  unfavourable  to  the  views  of  the  committee  on 
education,  and  that  those  things  only  were  inserted  which  were  in  their  favour. 
The  committee  found  that  passages  were  admitted,  some  of  them  favourable  to 
them,  and  some  of  them  unfavourable ;  that  there  was  no  partiality  in  that  respect, 
and  that  a  fair  representation  was  given  of  the  opinions  of  inspectors  of  schools. 
Then  the  committee  say  that  disquisitions  on  matters  not  belonging  to  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  inspectors  had  been  omitted,  and  that  they  think  such  omission  was 
right  and  proper.  They  also  say  that  such  a  supervision  was  essential  to  the 
working  of  the  committee  of  council  as  now  constituted ;  and,  therefore,  the  report 
of  that  committee  appears  to  me  entirely  to  exculpate  my  honourable  friend,  and 
the  department  to  which  he  belonged,  from  the  charges  which  were  implied  by  the 
resolution  of  the  12th  of  April.  I  therefore  propose  to  the  House  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  12th  of  April  ought  to  be  rescinded,  and  is  hereby  rescinded."  Which 
resolution,  after  a  short  debate,  was  carried. 

THE  MEXICAN  EMPIRE. — 1864. 

"  The  course  which  her  majesty's  government  intends  to  pursue  in  this  case 
does  not  differ  in  principle  from  the  course  which  her  government  has  invariably 
pursued  in  other  cases.  Without  going  into  minute  questions  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  government,  whether  it  be  a  republic  or  a  monarchy — when  we  find  a  govern- 
ment established,  we  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  that  government.  My 
honourable  friend  says,  with  regard  to  Mexico,  that  we  proceeded  prematurely  to 
acknowledge  the  empire  before  it  was  practically  and  regularly  established.  I 
don't  think  our  engagements  were  to  that  extent.  We  were  applied  to  by  the 
archduke  to  acknowledge  his  future  empire  when  he  was  in  Europe.  We  were 
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not  inclined  to  do  that,  and  we  said  it  would  be  entirely  at  variance  with  our 
principles  and  practice ;  but  that  if,  on  his  arrival  in  Mexico,  he  was  received  by 
the  people,  and  his  government  regularly  established  by  the  people,  our  wish  was 
that  Mexico  should  have  a  stable  government.  The  great  cause  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion which  we  had  for  a  long  time,  in  respect  to  that  country,  was,  that  Mexico 
had  been  governed  successively  by  a  number  of  military  chiefs,  who,  one  after 
another,  obtained  power,  and,  one  after  another,  availed  themselves  of  that  power 
to  plunder  and  murder  English  subjects ;  for  they  treated  them  no  better  than  the 
people  of  any  other  country,  but  rather  worse.  It  was,  therefore,  a  great  object 
with  us  to  see  established  in  Mexico  a  government  with  which  relations  could  be 
maintained,  and  from  which  we  might  expect  justice  for  British  subjects  resident 
in  or  engaged  in  commerce  with  Mexico.  My  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Kinglake) 
says,  that  the  portion  of  Mexico  occupied  by  French  troops  is  limited.  It  may 
be  so ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that,  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  not  occupied  by 
the  French  troops,  the  people  may  not  be  inclined  to  support  the  government  of 
the  emperor.  And  we  have  information — we  may  be  misled — but  our  information 
is  to  the  effect,  that  the  Indian  population,  who  form  a  large  portion  of  the  total 
number  of  the  people,  are  well  disposed  towards  the  emperor.  All  I  can  say  is, 
that  our  course  will  depend  on  what  we  hear  as  to  the  manner  in  which  tho 
authority  of  the  emperor  is  established.  If  we  find  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  per- 
manent government  being  established,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  acknowledge  it. 
Such  a  government  will  be  for  the  advantage  of  Mexico  and  of  Europe.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  matters  still  uncertain,  and  a  war  still  going  on,  which  may 
result  one  way  or  the  other,  we  shall  say  the  government  is  not  of  a  kind  that 
would  justify  us  in  acknowledging  the  archduke  as  emperor  of  Mexico." 

But  we  must  conclude  these  extracts,  which  we  give  as  illustrating  tho 
opinions  of  Lord  Palmerston  on  many  important  questions,  especially  when,  as  in 
the  course  of  our  narrative,  we  have  only  briefly  glanced  at  his  lordship's  speeches. 
To  those  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  it  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  we 
make  no  reference  here. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

WAS   LOKD   PAMIEKSTON  A  TEAITOE  ? 

IT  is  time  now  that  we  notice  some  of  the  charges  made  against  Viscount 
Palmerston  by  the  anti-Russian  party,  of  which  Mr.  David  Urquhart  is  the 
head. 

"  Russia,"  we  are  told  in  a  work  printed,  but  not  published,  in  1842,  entitled 
The  Foreign  Affairs  of  Great  Britain,  Administered  by  the  Right  Honourable 
John,Viscount  Palmerston — "Russia  has  used  the  blindness  of  England  and  France 
to  work  out  her  objects.  Gradually,  every  event  which  she  predicted  has  come  to 
pass ;  and  they  have  come  to  pass  in  the  face  of,  and  often  at  the  moment  of,  the 
bitterest  demonstration  and  exposure  of  the  means  of  action  employed  to  bring 
them  about.  The  words  peace,  civilisation,  liberty,  increasing  commerce,  interests 
of  nations,  and  hosts  of  general  propositions  embodied  in  other  similar  abstract 
terms,  have  constantly  intervened  to  carry  away  men's  minds  from  the  examination 
of  any  tangible  thing  connected  with  their  country's  safety  or  interest." 

The  writer  first  refers  to  the  Syrian  question  as  certain  to  lead  to  a  war 
between  France  and  England.  He  tells  us — "  The  treaty  attempted  to  take  away 
from  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  his  authority  in  Syria,  and  guaranteed  him  the  sovereignty 
of  Egypt.  In  the  note  of  the  8th  of  October,  the  French  minister  agreed  to  leave 
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the  pasha's  possession  of  Syria  to  the  good-will  of  the  four  powers ;  and  insisted 
only  on  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt  remaining  to  the  pasha."  The  language  of  M. 
Thiers  was  as  follows : — "  The  question  with  respect  to  the  limits  which  ought  to 
be  established  in  Syria,  in  order  to  divide  the  possessions  of  the  sultan  from  those 
of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  might  with  safety  be  left  to  the  chances  of  war  now  actually 
in  progress ;  but  France  cannot  prevail  upon  herself  to  abandon  to  such  a  chance 
the  existence  of  Mehemet  Ali  as  prince-vassal  of  the  empire.  Whatever  territorial 
limits  may  ultimately  separate  the  two  vassals  by  the  future  of  war,  their 
continued  double  existence  is  necessary  to  Europe ;  and  France  cannot  admit  the 
suppression  of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Disposed  as  she  is  to  enter  upon,  and 
take  part  in,  any  acceptable  arrangement  which  shall  have  for  its  basis  the  double 
guarantee  of  the  existence  of  the  sultan,  and  that  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  she 
confines  herself,  at  present,  to  the  declaration  on  her  part  that  she  cannot  consent 
to  the  act  of  deposition  pronounced  at  Constantinople."  France  accepted  the 
treaty ;  the  funds  rose,  and  peace  was  preserved.  Lord  Palmerston,  we  are  told, 
had  "  all  that  he  had  reiterated — his  anxious  wish  for  peace  with  France."  Our 
author  implies  that  his  lordship  had  a  different  design.  All  we  can  say  is,  that 
he  does  not  make  good  his  charge ;  and  that  peace  between  France  and  England 
was  maintained. 

The  second  count  in  the  indictment  is,  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  all  along 
an  ally  of  Eussia ;  and  was  working  with  that  power  for  the  destruction  of  his 
country.  The  writer  tells  us  that,  "  for  any  minister  at  any  sovereign  court  to 
entertain  a  suspicion  of  the  collusion  of  Lord  Palmerston  with  Russia  against  his 
country,  would  be  to  believe  in  the  insanity  of  the  whole  British  legislature  and  of 
the  British  people."  Yet,  it  is  evident  he  entertains  such  an  idea,  and  wishes  his 
readers  to  believe  it.  For  this  faith  he  gives  the  following  quotation,  professing 
to  be  a  letter  from  a  statesman  in  Paris,  October  6th,  1844 : — 

"  'The  object  of  Russia  and  Lord  Palmerston  is  hostility  between  England  and 
France. 

" '  Lord  Palmerston  is  gradually  enlisting,  in  favour  of  the  treaty,  the  sym- 
pathy and  passions  of  the  British  nation,  by  arousing  them  against  France  whilst 
lulling  them  into  security.  In  proportion  as  Lord  Palmerston  secures  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  British  nation,  will  he  proceed  to  outrages  against  France. 

" '  Until  the  French  government  comes  to  the  decision,  and  forms  the  plan  of 
restoring  the  alliance  of  France  and  England,  every  thought  which  it  entertains, 
every  word  which  it  utters,  every  act  which  it  performs,  every  moment  that  it 
loses,  is  so  much  contributed  to  bringing  about  the  war,  which  is  the  end  proposed 
by  the  treaty. 

"  '  Lord  Palmerston's  course  is  very  simple  :  he  assures  England  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  war,  and  he  opens  to  the  French  government  the  hope  of  escape  ; 
and  thus  leads  the  English  nation,  step  by  step,  into  a  position  of  hostility,  and 
prevents  the  French  government  from  taking  any  decision,  or  doing  anything  that 
can  prevent  that  war  which  they  seek  to  avert,  and  which  can  only  be  prevented 
by  their  obtaining  the  support  of  the  British  nation  against  Lord  Palmerston. 

" '  It  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  nothing  can  avert  war  except  the  declaration 
of  the  French  government  against  the  treaty — except  the  announcement  of  the 
English  nation  of  its  resolution  to  compel  the  annulment  of  that  treaty.  It  is  my 
firm  conviction,  from  the  very  moment  that  the  French  government  has  taken 
the  decision,  and  formed  the  plan  for  annulling  the  treaty,  that  it  can  effect  it 
with  ease  and  certainty ;  but  every  hour  that  is  lost  diminishes  the  chance  of 
success. 

" '  Lord  Palmerston  and  Russia  seek  to  give  time ;  and  France,  by  allowing 
them  to  give  time,  loses  all.  France  becomes  every  day  more  weak,  because  more 
despised  ;  and  the  frightful  augmentation  of  dangers  that  menace  her  from  without, 
brings  increase  of  the  element  of  disorder  that  will  soon  convulse  her  from  within. 
France,  wavering  between  propagandism  and  rights,  wavering  between  armaments 
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and  submission,  can  be  believed  by  no  one,  trusted  by  no  friend,  feared  by  no  foe, 
and  exhibits  to  the  world  an  hourly-increasing  spectacle  of  humiliation  for  her 
friends,  and  triumph  for  her  foes.'" 

The  next  charge  is  as  to  the  design  of  Eussia.  In  a  despatch  of  Prince 
Lieven,  dated  January  4th,  1829,  we  find  the  following  : — "  As  to  our  war  in  the 
East,  whatever  may  be  the  prejudices  of  the  public  in  general,  it  does  not  lack 
defenders  amongst  the  distinguished  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament." 
Again,  writing  to  Count  Nesselrode,  the  same  statesman  says — "The  speech  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  whose  name  is  henceforth  associated  with  those  of  the  first 
orators  in  parliament,  has  insisted  on  the  preservation  of  the  general  peace,  and 
proved  that  an  Austro-Turkish  policy  would  only  serve  to  disturb  it."  A  still 
more  important  illustration  of  the  friendliness  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  Russia,  and 
of  the  reluctance  of  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party  to  support  it,  may  be 
found  in  the  following  extract  from  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  same 
date.  "  It  will  not  escape  your  excellency,"  writes  Prince  Lieven,  "  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Lord  Aberdeen  have  put  everything  in  motion  to  wrest  from  us 
confidences  as  to  the  conditions  of  our  future  peace  with  the  Turks.  It  appeared 
to  us  useless  to  repeat  the  assurances  which,  on  this  point,  all  the  declarations  of 
the  emperor  contained,  or  even  to  add  any  development  of  them.  Wo  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  these  generalities ;  for  any  circumstantial  communication  on  a 
subject  so  delicate,  would  have  drawn  down  on  us  real  dangers  ;  and  if  once  we 
were  to  discuss  with  our  allies  the  articles  of  a  treaty  with  the  Porte,  we  should  only 
content  them  when  they  would  have  believed  that  they  had  imposed  upon  us 
irreparable  sacrifices.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  our  camp  that  peace  must  be  signed  ; 
and  it  is  when  it  shall  have  been  concluded  that  Europe  shall  know  its  conditions. 
Remonstrances  will  then  be  too  late  ;  and  then  it  will  suffer  what  it  can  no  longer 
prevent."  Of  the  cunning  of  this  policy,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Its  success,  also, 
is  as  clear.  The  objects  of  Russia,  as  laid  down  by  Peter  the  Great,  are — 1.  The 
acquisition  of  Turkey,  and  seizure  of  Constantinople.  2.  The  dominion  of  Persia 
and  of  Central  Asia.  3.  The  possession  of  the  Black  Sea,  Caspian,  and  extension  of 
influence  to  the  Levant  and  Mediterranean.  4.  The  possession  of  India. 

The  Court  historian  of  the  Russian  empire,  in  his  History,  gives  a  faithful 
picture  of  Russian  policy.  "  Nothing  changes  in  the  character  and  views  of  our 
foreign  policy.  We  seek  to  be  at  peace  everywhere,  and  to  make  acquisitions 
without  war.  Always  keeping  ourselves  on  the  defensive,  we  place  no  faith  in  the 
friendship  of  those  whose  interests  do  not  accord  with  our  own ;  and  we  lose  no 
opportunity  of  injuring  them  without  ostensibly  violating  treaties." 

The  charge  thus  made  of  playing  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  is  substantiated  by 
a  reference  to  some  of  the  prominent  points  in  Lord  Palmerston's  policy. 

And,  first,  the  writer  points  to  Poland.  Russia  was  bound  to  extinguish  the 
existence  of  Poland  as  a  separate  kingdom.  As  much  in  a  commercial  as  in  a 
political  point  of  view  was  this  object  required ;  without  it,  Russia  could  not  move 
one  step  in  her  march  to  Eastern  conquest,  or  make  a  single  advance  towards  the 
control  or  the  possession  of  Eastern  commerce.  Situated  between  the  Baltic  Sea 
and  Turkey,  Poland  stretched  across  Europe,  flanking  the  territory  of  Muscovy, 
and  forming  a  barrier  as  well  to  the  march  of  Russian  aggression  as  to  the  progress 
of  Russian  commercial  monopoly.  Commerce  was  the  main  object  to  which  Peter 
the  Great  turned  his  attention — it  was  the  groundwork  of  the  education  of  that 
powerful  diplomatic  body  which  he  may  be  almost  said  to  have  created  and 
rendered  permanent.  The  Czar  of  Muscovy  wished  to  make  his  kingdom  rich  and 
great,  by  drawing  to  it  the  chief  part  of  the  commerce  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  but 
Poland  was  alone  sufficient  to  prevent  this.  The  march  of  Russian  progression  is 
as  follows: — 1.  Commercial  interference.  2.  Political  protection.  3.  Conquest 
and  absorption.  At  the  congress  of  Vienna  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  effect  the  annihilation  of  Polish  nationality ;  and  they  would 
have  succeeded  had  it  not  been  for  the  firmness  of  Lord  Castlereagh.  It  was 
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agreed,  therefore,  that  the  grand   duchy  of  Warsaw  should  be  erected  into   an 
independent  kingdom,  bound  to  Kussia  by  its  constitution.     What  ensued  ? 

"  The  heir  to  the  crown  of  Russia  was  Constantine.  This  prince  was  of  a 
disposition  at  once  so  tyrannical,  so  imbecile,  so  ignorant,  and  so  ferocious,  that  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  exclude  him  from  the  succession  or  any  governing 
authority.  This  madman  was  sent  to  carry  out  the  constitution  of  Poland.  Not 
only  was  there  no  outrage  that  he  did  not  perpetrate,  but  there  was  not  a  single 
article  of  the  Polish  constitution  that  he  did  not  systematically  violate.  By  that 
constitution  a  representative  system  was  given  to  Poland,  and  the  Diet  was  to  be 
convoked  every  two  years.  Five  years  were  allowed  to  elapse,  and  no  Diet  was 
assembled. 

"  The  constitution  provided,  that  the  right  of  granting  supplies  was  vested  in 
the  people ;  that  no  taxes  should  be  imposed  except  with  the  consent  of  the  repre- 
sentatives ;  and  that  a  budget  should  be  submitted  to  the  Diet  every  fourth  year. 
Taxes  were  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  representatives,  and  no  budget  was 
submitted  to,  or  voted  by  them  for  fifteen  years. 

"  The  constitution  provided,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  for  the  liberty  of  the 
person ;  for  if  any  man  was  arrested,  he  was,  within  three  days,  to  know  the 
accusation  against  him,  to  be  brought  before  the  proper  authority,  and,  if  the 
charges  were  not  substantiated,  he  was  to  be  discharged  within  that  time.  For  the 
most  trivial  offences,  or  supposed  offences,  numbers  of  Poles  were  constantly 
imprisoned  by  Constantine  without  any  form  whatever,  and  kept  in  prison  months 
without  being  examined.  An  insurrection  at  St.  Petersburg  was  made  the  pretext 
for  filling  the  prisons  at  Warsaw  with  individuals,  who  were  treated  with  a  degree 
of  barbarity  that  caused  many  to  commit  suicide — many  to  sink  under  their 
torments.  The  survivors  were  brought  to  trial  eighteen  months  after  their 
committal,  and  were  acquitted  in  a  mass,  no  suspicion  of  offence  appearing 
against  them ;  yet  many  of  the  acquitted  men  were  transported  to  Eussian  mines. 

"  The  constitution  provided  for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Diet  were  to  be  made  public.  Instead  of  this,  when  any  spoke  or 
wrote  what  might  not  please  Constantine,  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned  during  the 
governor's  pleasure ;  and  the  publication  of  the  debates  was  suppressed  by  an 
ordinance  of  the  emperor. 

"The  constitution  provided  that  no  Russian  should  fill  office  in  Poland, 
and  that  no  Russian  troops  should  be  quartered  in  Poland :  10,000  of  them  were 
quartered  permanently  at  Warsaw,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants." 

The  result  of  this  was — what  it  is  to  be  presumed  Russia  anticipated — the 
Polish  revolution.  With  that  natural  outbreak  the  lovers  of  freedom  all  over 
Europe  sympathised.  Louis  Philippe,  in  a  speech  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
said — "  The  nationality  of  Poland  shall  not  perish :"  and  the  speech  was  loudly 
and  unanimously  echoed  by  the  Chamber.  In  England,  the  sympathy  with  Poland 
was  equally  as  ardent  and  strong.  Austria  was  ready  to  march  to  the  relief  of  the 
Poles.  There  was  Sweden  on  the  eve  of  marching  to  attack  Russia.  In  the  East, 
there  was  actually  the  Shah  of  Persia  ready  to  march  to  the  assault ;  and  all  the 
mountain  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  panting  to  revenge  themselves  on  Russia.  Had 
Palmerston  said  a  word  Poland  might  have  been  saved.  Russia  was  in  no  position 
to  withstand  the  combination  that  could  have  been,  and  would  have  been,  led 
against  her.  No  one  can  palliate  Lord  Palmerston's  conduct  in  this  matter.  It 
is  a  stain  on  his  fame  which  can  never  be  washed  away.  The  friends  of  Polish 
nationality  exulted  on  the  accession  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  power ;  and  the  Grey 
cabinet  received  no  small  share  of  support,  in  consequence  of  the  moral  certainty 
which  prevailed  that  it  would  not  waver  like  the  Wellington  cabinet,  but  that  it 
would  be  right  on  the  Polish  question.  War  with  Russia  was  out  of  the  question. 
All  Europe  was  against  her.  We  repeat  that  Lord  Palmerston's  conduct  on  this 
occasion  detracts  from  his  reputation.  Mr.  Urquhart  and  his  friends  tell  us  he 
was  bribed  by  Russia :  we  cannot  brina-  ourselves  to  believe  that. 
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Russia  having  thus  succeeded  in  her  attempt  on  Poland,  she  next  proceeded 
to  the  statute  of  incorporation,  of  26th  February,  1832,  which  annihilated  the 
right  of  commerce  possessed  by  England.  The  question  was  brought  before  an 
English  parliament  by  a  Conservative  member,  Mr.  Arthur  Ferguson.  Many  of 
the  leading  Liberals  supported  him — such  as  Mr.  Labouchere,  Colonel  Fox,  Mr. 
Shiel,  Dr.  Lushington,  Mr.  Hume,  and  others.  How  did  Lord  Palmerston  evade 
the  difficulty?  Why,  by  absenting  himself  from  the  debate.  His  colleague,  Lord 
Althorp,  alleged  to  the  House,  as  a  reason  for  not  saying  or  doing  anything  on  the 
subject  brought  before  them,  "  the  absence  of  his  noble  friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  was  unavoidably  kept  away  by  very  important 
business :"  and  thus  the  debate  dropped  without  any  results.  Again,  in  the  course 
of  the  same  year,  the  subject  was  brought  forward.  This  time  Lord  Palmerston 
was  present,  and  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"Viscount  Palmerston  said,  that  if  it  were  his  intention  to  object  to  the 
present  motion,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  enter  into  the  subject  somewhat  in 
detail,  and  to  discuss  the  question  at  full  length ;  but  that  would  be  unnecessary, 
as  he  was  prepared  to  accede  to  the  production  of  the  papers.  And  as  his  honour- 
able and  learned  friend  had  had  the  good  taste  and  judgment  to  say,  that  neither 
by  his  arguments,  nor  by  the  motion  with  which  he  intended  to  conclude,  did  he 
mean  to  drive  his  majesty's  government  into  any  defence  or  explanation  of  the 
conduct  which  they  had  pursued  with  reference  to  the  affairs  of  Poland,  he  should 
avail  himself  of  what  had  fallen  from  his  honourable  and  learned  friend,  and  beg  the 
House  to  excuse  him  from  entering  into  any  discussion  or  explanation  of  the 
conduct  pursued  by  government  in  those  transactions.  He  was  sure  that  there  was 
no  person  who  must  not  see  that,  with  reference  to  all  the  interests  concerned,  and 
on  every  account,  he  should  best  discharge  his  duty  by  not  entering  into  any 
statement  of  that  nature.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  bound  in  justice  to  add,  that 
the  government  of  this  country  was  not  blind  to  the  rights  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  treaty  of  Vienna.  No  man  could  entertain  a  doubt  that  Great  Britain 
possessed  a  full  right  to  express  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  performance  or  non- 
performance  of  the  stipulations  contained  in  that  treaty.  Nevertheless,  it  could 
not  be  deemed  that,  individually,  England  lay  under  particular  obligation,  inde- 
pendently of  the  other  contracting  parties,  to  adopt  measures  of  interference  by 
force.  For  the  reasons,  then,  which  he  had  already  stated,  he  took  for  granted 
that  the  House  would  not  expect  him  to  explain  at  length  the  communications 
which  had  taken  place  between  his  majesty's  government  and  their  agents  at 
foreign  Courts  upon  the  subject  of  Poland  The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman, 
in  the  course  of  his  speech,  had  adverted  to  the  severities  practised  by  the  Russian 
government  towards  the  Poles,  and  expressed  his  apprehension  that  other  and  still 
more  objectionable  severities  were  likely  to  take  place.  He  should  not,  at  that 
moment,  enter  into  details ;  but  he  thought  every  man  who  heard  him  must  feel 
that  it  was  the  interest  of  Russia  to  take  a  very  different  course,  and  to  attach  the 
people  of  Poland  to  her  government,  not  more  by  the  justice  of  her  policy  than  by 
the  concession  of  those  institutions  which  were  known  to  be  the  most  agreeable  to 
their  feelings."  And  thus,  with  a  few  more  vague  generalities,  the  question  was 
disposed  of;  the  papers  were  granted;  and  the  sanction  of  England  was  given  to 
the  seizure  of  Poland  by  Russia. 

Nor  was  this  all :  the  powers  who  signed  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  were  not  content 
with  constituting  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  into  a  kingdom ;  they  also  judged  it 
necessary  to  fix  upon  another  spot  of  ancient  Poland,  in  which  to  preserve  the 
remains  of  Polish  nationality ;  and  they  raised  the  territory  of  Cracow  into  an 
independent  state.  They,  by  a  solemn  treaty,  gave  a  constitution  to  Cracow,  which 
could  not  be  violated  without  a  declaration  of  hostility  against  them.  By  that 
constitution,  the  right  of  choosing  a  president  was  vested  in  a  representative 
assembly.  It  provided  that  there  should  be  twelve  senators.  It  provided  also  for 
the  establishment  of  a  university,  in  which,  among  a  number  of  professorships,  one 
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was  directed  to  the  teaching  of  Polish  literature  and  law.  In  direct  violation  of  this 
treaty,  a  Russian  force,  in  1831,  entered  the  state  of  Cracow,  and  refused  to  pay  the 
expense  of  the  occupation,  alleging  that  it  was  a  just  punishment  for  disaffection; 
while  there  was  no  disaffection  that  could  be  proved.  The  agents  of  Russia 
laboured  unceasingly  in  Cracow  to  excite  tumult,  to  foment  conspiracies,  and  to 
exasperate  the  inhabitants  against  their  government.  Russian  agents  distributed 
seditious  books  among  the  students,  and  endeavoured  to  inflame  their  passions. 
The  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  then  denounced,  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  Cracow  as  a 
hotbed  of  disaffection ;  as  a  depot  for  revolutionary  principles ;  as  a  place  of 
refuge  for  intriguing  characters.  In  1832,  the  troops  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  poured  into  Cracow,  abolished  the  constitution,  and  established  a  new  one. 
They  vested  the  appointment  of  president  in  themselves.  They  reduced  the 
number  of  senators  from  twelve  to  eight.  They  abolished  nine  professorships  in 
the  university,  among  which  was  that  of  Polish  literature,  for  the  purpose  of 
annihilating  every  vestige  of  Polish  nationality.  In  1836,  Sir  Stratford  Canning 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  violation  of  the  constitution  guaranteed 
to  Cracow  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  Lord  Palmerston  stated,  in  reply,  that  his 
majesty's  government  had  not  received  any  official  account  of  the  entrance  of  the 
troops  of  the  three  powers  into  Cracow ;  that  it  was  probable  the  Austrian  troops 
might  have  entered  the  place  ;  that  it  might  be  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  ; 
but  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  upon  it.  His  lordship  promised 
that  it  was  a  matter  to  which  the  government  would  direct  its  attention ;  but  that 
the  House  would  not  expect  him  to  state  what  steps  the  government  might  deem 
it  expedient  to  take.  The  subject  then  dropped.  It  was,  however,  again  brought 
forward ;  and  the  reader  will  find  Lord  Palmerston's  reply  in  a  preceding  chapter. 
His  lordship  was  followed  by  members  of  each  party  in  the  House,  with  Lord 
Sandon,  Mr.  O'Connell,  Mr.  Hume,  and  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  who  all  agreed 
in  everything  that  fell  from  Sir  Stratford  Canning. 

Mr.  Patrick  Stewart,  in  March,  inquired  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  whether 
he  had  communicated  with  the  authorities  at  Cracow,  and  if  an  answer  had  been 
received  ?  He  furthermore  asked  whether  the  noble  lord  was  aware  that  the 
Polish  refugees,  having  been  induced  to  pass  out  of  the  district  in  which  they  were, 
instead  of  being  forwarded  to  their  place  of  destination,  had  been  delivered  up  by  the 
three  powers  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  and  had  been  marched  to  Siberia  or  Tobolsk  ? 
Lord  Palmerston  replied  that  he  had  received  answers  from  most  of  the  ministers 
to  whom  he  had  written  for  information  respecting  the  affairs  of  Cracow ;  but  that 
he  had  not  had  any  communications  with  the  authorities  themselves.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  government,  when  first  they  heard  of  the  state  of  Cracow,  and 
of  the  disposition  to  expel  certain  refugees  from  the  country,  to  send  the  British 
consul  at  Warsaw  to  Cracow,  to  obtain  full  information ;  but,  before  the  government 
could  give  effect  to  their  information,  they  heard  of  the  actual  occupation  of  the 
town  by  the  three  contracting  powers ;  and  it  did  not  appear  to  them  that  that 
was  a  fitting  occasion  for  the  consul  at  Warsaw  to  present  himself  in  the  town  of 
Cracow. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  answer,  in  April  following,  Mr.  Patrick  Stewart  again 
brought  the  subject  before  the  House;  and  concluded  by  moving,  "that  an  address 
be  presented  to  his  majesty,  praying  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  order  a 
diplomatic  agent  to  be  forthwith  sent  to  Cracow;  and  that  his  majesty  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  take  such  steps  as  to  his  majesty  may  seem  best  adapted  to 
protect  and  extend  the  commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  Turkey  and  the 
Euxine."  If  the  motion  had  been  pressed  to  a  division,  it  might  have  been 
unpleasant  for  the  government.  In  reply,  accordingly,  Lord  Palmerston  stated 
that  the  government  did  intend  to  send  a  consular  agent  to  Cracow.  The  motion 
was  accordingly  withdrawn ;  and  the  pledge  was  unfulfilled.  This  breach  of 
faith  was  not  forgotten  by  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  who,  in  1837,  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  it.  Lord  Palmerston  was  absent,  and  the  House  was  counted  out. 
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In  1840,  a  last  effort  was  made — this  time  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning.  In  reply  his 
lordship  said — "  As  for  the  occupation  of  Cracow,  he  [Lord  Palmerston]  was  not 
going  to  unsay  anything  he  had  formerly  said,  nor  did  he  seek  to  retract  any  of 
those  opinions  he  had  advanced  in  those  passages  of  speeches  read  by  the  hon. 
baronet,  as  between  the  three  powers  and  the  state  of  Cracow,  or  the  three  powers 
and  the  other  powers  who  had  signed  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  But  it  was  one  thing 
to  state  an  opinion,  and  another  thing  to  compel  three  powers  to  undo  acts  which 
they  had  done ;  while,  from  geographical  circumstances,  there  were  no  means  to 
enforce  the  opinion  of  England  unless  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  which  would  involve 
us  in  a  war  with  those  powers  ;  for  Cracow  was  a  place  in  which  no  English  action 
could  take  place  directly."  The  reply  was  a  humiliating  one. 

Greece  is  the  next  question  in  which,  it  is  urged,  Lord  Palmerston  acted  so  as 
to  favour  the  designs  of  Eussia.  When,  in  the  year  1822,  the  national  assembly 
met,  whicli  promulgated  the  declaration  of  Greek  independence,  the  alarm  of  the 
cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  knew  no  bounds ;  and  the  utmost  exertions  of  Eussia 
were  turned  to  exciting  the  fears  of  the  legitimate  conservative  sovereigns  and 
factions  of  Europe  against  the  spread  of  anarchy  and  revolution  in  Greece.  At 
length,  in  May,  1824,  Count  Nesselrode  drew  up  his  famous  memoir,  calling  on  the 
Courts  of  Europe  to  aid  Eussia  in  crushing  this  "anarchy  and  revolution,"  which, 
he  said,  would  make  subversive  doctrine  triumph  there :  and  it  ended  with  the 
following  sentence  : — "  They  [the  revolutionists]  might  even  succeed  in  misleading 
the  world  by  accusing  the  alliance  of  only  seeking  to  replace  Greece  under  an 
anarchical  and  barbarous  power,  and  of  ranging  on  the  same  line  Mahometanism 
and  the  Christian  religion."  In  time  came  the  treaties  for  the  pacification  of  the 
Levant ;  the  sudden  and  unconscious  hostility  of  England  and  France  to  the  sultan ; 
the  destruction,  by  them,  of  his  fleet  at  Navarino ;  and  the  Eussian  master- 
stroke in  establishing  Capo  d'Istrias  as  President  of  Greece.  The  writer  to  whom 
we  have  referred,  maintains,  that  after  Otho  had  been  appointed  King  of  Greece, 
"  Lord  Palmerston  split  the  regency  into  factions,  by  supporting  the  minority 
against  the  majority,  and  ordering  the  expulsion  of  the  other  members,  on  the 
plea  that  they  were  Eussian.  On  the  31st  of  July,  1834,  M.  Von  Mauren  and  M. 
d'Abel  were  expelled  from  the  regency  by  foreign  interference ;  and  thus  the 
independence  of  Greece  was  annihilated,  and  transferred  once  more  to  the  grasp  of 
Eussia.  Thus,  then,  is  committed  by  Lord  Palmerston  a  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Greece ;  a  violation  of  the  quadruple  convention  ;  a  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations ;  a  destruction  of  the  interests  of  England  ;  a  transference  of  the  control  of 
Greece  to  Eussia  on  the  pretext  of  opposition  to  Kussia."  This  is  strong  language ; 
but,  unfortunately  for  it,  we  have  nothing  more  than  the  word  of  an  anonymous 
writer.  He  adds — "Not  only  was  the  true  state  of  the  matter  urged  on  him  by 
individuals  of  the  highest  claim  to  consideration,  but  the  upright  and  able 
secretary  of  the  British  legation  in  Greece,  horror-stricken  at  the  march  of  Eussian 
demoralisation  in  that  country,  and  conceiving  that  the  inexplicable  acts  of  the 
resident  proceeded  from  collusion  on  his  part  with  Eussia,  communicated  the 
whole  truth  to  his  lordship.  The  secretary  was  recalled ;  his  charges  never  met ;  his 
conduct  never  condemned  ;  his  official  functions  suspended,  and  the  whole  circum- 
stance hushed  up.  M.  Von  Mauren  has  appealed  to  public  documents  and  private 
despatches  for  the  truth  of  his  allegations  ;  has  offered  to  produce  them ;  and  his 
statements  have  never  been  disproved,  but  have  been  buried  in  oblivion."  The 
writer  then  argues  that,  in  1832,  Lord  Palmerston  raised  money  for  Greece — ap- 
parently in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Eussia — for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
latter  power  to  separate  herself  from  the  other  powers  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and 
enabling  her  to  act  as  she  liked  for  the  future.  "  The  end  of  this  second  loan  was, 
that  Eussia  bound  over  the  national  dominions  and  revenue  of  Greece  to  herself, 
in  security  for  her  proportion  of  the  debt ;  and  has  now  not  only  an  influence 
over  that  country  which  makes  it  a  mere  Eussian  province,  but  holds  a  lien  over 
her  body,  which  she  can  never,  under  the  ruinous  state  of  affairs  consequent  on 
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Russian  demoralisation,  overcome ;  and,  therefore,  presents  to  Russia  an  enduring 
opportunity  for  interfering  in  the  prosecution  of  her  claims  when  the  time  has 
arrived."  All  that  can  be  said  to  this  charge  is,  that  Eussia  had  become  mixed  up 
in  the  affairs  of  Greece  long  before  Lord  Palmerston  was  foreign,  minister ;  and 
that  the  writer  prefers  strong  language  to  convincing  arguments.  Guizot  tells  us  of 
his  interference  in  Greek  affairs.  It  was  with  Palmerston,  not  with  Eussia,  that 
he  had  to  contend  for  the  mastery. 

We  are  next  taken  to  Circassia.  The  chain  of  mountains  inhabited  by  the 
Circassians  is  most  stupendous,  and  has  formed  a  barrier  between  the  regions  of  the 
south  and  the  plundering  hordes  of  Eussia  for  thousands  of  years.  To  it  belongs 
300  miles  of  the  finest  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  studded  with  the  best  harbours  for 
shipping :  it  appears,  moreover,  that  the  country  behind  is  fertile — cultivated  to 
an  extent  unknown  in  any  part  either  of  Eussia  or  Turkey,  and  produces  every 
article  of  commerce  required  by  Eussia  for  the  purpose  of  developing  her  resources. 
To  gain  this  tract  of  territory  Eussia  had  been  aiming  for  a  hundred  years ;  yet,  on 
the  accession  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  office,  in  1830,  he  found  Circassia  free.  He 
found  the  right  of  trading  between  Great  Britain  and  that  coast  not  only  free,  but 
not  even  pointed  at  by  a  single  edict.  At  that  period,  too,  the  access  of  England  to 
the  commerce  of  Circassia  was  of  more  importance  than  at  any  previous  epoch ;  for 
Russia  had  just  concluded  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  by  which  she  destroyed  the 
freedom  of  commerce  in  every  other  part  of  the  Black  Sea ;  so  that  it  was  the 
freedom  of  Circassia  alone  that  prevented  a  monopoly  to  Eussia  of  the  whole  trade 
of  the  Euxine,  and  a  consequent  dependence  of  England  on  Eussia  for  the  raw 
articles  necessary  for  her  manufactures.  How  did  Lord  Palmerston  act?  Our 
author  continues — 

"He  not  only  did  not  interfere  in  defence  of  Circassia;  he  not  only  did  not 
uphold  British  commercial  rights  in  Circassia ;  but  he  did  actually  himself  over- 
throw British  rights  in  that  country,  and  transfer  them  to  Eussia.  The  seizure  of 
the  Vixen  is  too  familiar  to  require  anything  but  an  allusion.  The  examination  of 
the  papers  presented  to  parliament  shows  that  the  owner  of  that  vessel  sent  her  to 
Circassia  by  the  sanction  of  Lord  Palmerston ;  and  on  the  faith  of  the  official 
Gazette,  to  which  they  were  referred,  as  showing  that  there  was  no  Russian 
blockade,  they  (the  papers)  prove  that  she  was  seized  by  a  Russian  cruiser,  on  the 
pretext  of  a  blockade,  and  that  she  was  confiscated  on  the  pretext,  not  that  she 
had  broken  the  blockade,  but  on  the  plea  of  a  violation  of  the  custom-house 
regulations  imposed  by  Eussia,  on  a  coast  of  which  she  was  not  in  possession,  and 
of  which  an  intention  to  be  in  possession  was  to  violate  a  treaty  with  England. 
The  seizure  of  the  Vixen,  even  supposing  every  form  of  international  law  to  have 
been  complied  with,  was  virtually  a  declaration  of  war  by  Eussia  against  England ; 
but,  independently  of  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  1827,  every 
principle  of  international  law  was  outraged  by  the  seizure.  In  the  first  place  there 
was  no  blockade;  in  the  next  there  were  no  custom-house  regulations;  for  not 
only  were  there  no  official  documents  of  Eussia  to  show  that  such  regulations  ever 
had  been  imposed  by  Russia,  but  she  was  not  in  possession,  nor  had  she  ever  been 
in  possession  of  the  port  in  question  to  carry  them  into  practice.  To  the  truth  of 
these  two  points  of  fact  there  were  no  less  than  thirteen  British  subjects  to  testify 
on  oath  if  required — the  sailors  of  the  Vixen,  who  had  no  interest  in  making  a 
statement  at  variance  with  the  truth ;  and  the  owner  of  the  cargo,  who  was  in  the 
vessel,  and  had  landed  along  with  the  sailors  in  the  port  where  she  was  captured 
by  the  Russian  cruiser  which  entered  seaward."  In  1837  the  question  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Roebuck  took  the  lead  in  denominating 
the  seizure  as  an  act  of  piracy ;  other  members  were  of  a  similar  opinion.  But  the 
matter  was  evaded  by  Lord  Palmerston,  who  objected  to  the  production  of  papers, 
on  the  plea  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  public  duty  to  enter  on  a  discus- 
sion of  the  particular  case  of  the  Vixen.  He  assured  the  House  that  his  majesty's 
government  felt  quite  as  strongly  as  the  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Bath, 
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or  any  other  gentleman  could,  the  great  importance  of  the  question  itself,  as  well 
as  the  consequences  that  might  arise  from  it.  He  assured  the  House  that  the 
question  occupied  the  serious  attention  of  the  government ;  and  he  trusted  that 
those  who  felt  any  degree  of  confidence  in  the  government  would  act  consistently 
with  the  usual  practice  of  parliament,  and  permit  the  government  to  deal  with 
the  question  in  the  manner  which  it  deemed  most  in  accordance  with  the  right, 
interest,  and  honour  of  the  country.  Ultimately  Lord  Palmerston  defended  the 
capture  of  the  Vixen,  on  the  plea  that  Russia  had  established  custom-house 
regulations  in  Sondjolc  Kale,  the  port  where  the  capture  took  place  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  Sondjok  Kale  was  in  possession  of  Russia.  His  lordship  forgot  that  the 
denial  of  the  claims  of  Russia  to  the  possession  of  Circassia  at  all,  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  question. 

The  next  charge  made  against  Lord  Palmerston  is  founded  on  his  transactions 
with  regard  to  Persia,  Cabul,  and  Lahore.  The  designs  of  Russia  on  India  have 
led  the  British  government  to  connect  itself  by  diplomatic  relations  with  Persia, 
which,  from  its  intermediate  position,  has  the  power  of  rendering  an  assault  on 
India  impossible,  so  long  as  it  has  strength  sufficient  to  resist  Russia.  Lord 
Palmerston  sent  Mr.  M'Neil  instructions  to  co-operate  with  Russia.  On  the 
death  of  the  shah,  Mahommed  Meezza,  the  Russian  candidate  is  proclaimed 
instantaneously  by  the  British  ambassador.  British  money  is  distributed  to  his 
partisans ;  British  officers  commanded  the  force  which  placed  him  on  the  throne ; 
Lord  Palmerston  places  the  troops  and  the  money  of  England  at  the  disposal  of 
Russia,  for  the  overthrow  of  British  influence,  and  the  establishment  of  Russian 
influence  in  Persia.  Then  came  the  war  against  Dost  Mahommed,  and  further 
Russian  intrigues.  Lord  Palmerston  demands  an  explanation  of  the  Russian 
cabinet  of  the  open  hostility  of  her  ambassadors  in  Persia,  and  his  agent  in  Cabul. 
He  writes  a  letter  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  say  they  have  acted  contrary  to  their 
instructions.  The  Russian  cabinet  agrees  in  this  view.  "  I  will  finish  this 
chapter,"  says  our  author,  "  by  reminding  statesmen  and  politicians  of  one  other 
circumstance  connected  with  this  matter.  The  papers  presented  to  parliament  by 
Lord  Palmerston  are  one  mass  of  falsification  :  transpositions,  mutilations,  mis- 
placing of  dates,  and  divisions  of  connected  documents,  render  comprehension 
of  the  subject  a  matter  of  impossibility  without  months  of  time  passed  in 
unravelment." 

Again,  the  writer  tells  us  Lord  Palmerston  came  into  power  pledged  to  a 
policy  of  non-interference :  and  this  was  carried  out  when  it  suited  the 
designs  of  Russia,  as  in  Poland;  but  there  was  active  interference,  as  in 
Greece,  Persia,  &c.,  when  it  suited  Russia  that  his  lordship  should  interfere.  He 
interfered  with  the  Belgians  and  Dutch.  "At  the  same  period  the  sultan 
claimed  the  protection  of  England  against  his  vassal,  who  was  supported  at 
St.  Petersburg ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  refused  his  assistance  on  the  plea  that  the 
naval  forces  of  England  were  engaged  in  interference  on  the  coasts  of  Holland  and 
Portugal ;  Russia  forced  her  traitor  protection  on  the  sultan ;  encamped  on  the 
Bosphorus,  and  gained  the  triumphs  of  Unkiar  Skelessi." 

Another  charge  is  made.  Lord  Palmerston,  it  is  said,  was  on  two  occasions 
the  means  of  the  downfall  of  Thiers,  a  minister  who  was  friendly  to  England  ;  first, 
by  insisting  on  the  fulfilment  of  his  quadruple  treaty  by  the  armed  co-operation  of 
France  with  Spain,  when  Russia  had  arranged  before  with  the  French  Court, 
which  was  devoted  to  her,  that  there  should  be  no  armed  intervention.  Again,  in 
1840,  Thiers  is  in  power:  Lord  Palmerston  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  senti- 
ments of  M.  Thiers,  and  of  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  France  respecting  Egypt 
and  Syria.  The  object  of  Russia  was  the  disagreement  of  England  and  France ; 
the  question  of  the  pasha  the  pretext.  Proposals  by  France  were  made,  which  it 
was  known  she  would  not  accept ;  and  the  treaty  of  July  was  signed  as  an  act  of 
hostility  to  France. 

One  more  extract  will  suffice.     "  I  have  mentioned,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
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work,  the  extreme  difficulty  there  must  be  for  foreign  Courts  to  detect  the  crime  of 
treason  in  a  minister  of  Great  Britain ;  and,  consequently,  the  danger  that  must 
accrue,  as  well  to  themselves  as  to  England,  from  an  undetected  concord  of  two 
powerful  nations,  under  the  disguise  of  systematic  opposition.  Any  one  acquainted 
with  the  routine  of  diplomatic  life  will  at  once  see  this  difficulty.  Sir  Frederick 
Lamb  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  upright  men  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
Great  Britain.  He  represented  this  country  at  the  Court  of  Vienna.  At  that 
Court  the  concert  of  Lord  Palmerston  with  Russia  was  a  matter  of  notoriety — the 
hostility  of  Sir  F.  Lamb  to  Eussia  active  and  decided.  The  Austrian  minister 
offered  peculiar  advantages  to  England  in  exchange  for  her  alliance  against  the 
aggressive  projects  of  Kussia,  and  the  ambassador  pressed  them  on  the  British 
minister.  The  commercial  treaty  with  Austria,  of  1838,  was  lauded  as  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  statesmanship  at  the  time :  it  was  annihilated  by  Lord 
Palmerston ;  clauses  introduced,  which  rendered  it  an  instrument  for  transferring 
the  commerce  of  the  Austro-Turkish  provinces  to  Eussia ;  the  efforts  of  Sir  F. 
Lamb  were  frustrated  and  reversed,  and  he  was  rewarded  with  a  peerage. 

"Mr.  Macgregor  exhibited  great  ability  and  honesty  in  the  negotiations 
connected  with  the  Austrian  treaty;  was  then  sent  out  to  Naples  on  a  most 
important  mission — succeeded  in  a  manner  beyond  expectation :  his  efforts,  in  both 
instances,  were  reversed  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  turned  into  disaster  and  loss  to 
England ;  himself  disgraced  by  the  disavowal  of  his  acts,  on  a  plea  which  was  false 
in  law,  facts,  and  policy;  and  the  overthrown  negotiator  was  rewarded  by  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

"The  envoy  to  Lahore  and  Cabul,  Lieutenant  Burnes,  who  played  so  admirable 
a  part  for  Eussia  in  Central  Asia,  and  one  so  disastrous  for  England,  was  speedily 
found  designated  by  the  title  of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes. 

"  Mr.  M'Neil,  who  had  devoted  so  many  years  of  his  life  to  the  exposure  of 
danger  to  England  from  the  intrigues  of  Eussia  in  the  East,  was  sent  to  Persia  to 
counteract  them.  The  failure  of  his  efforts  was  signal,  entire,  avowed ;  he  was 
recalled,  and  has  since  been  silent  under  the  weight  of  honours  heaped  upon  him. 
by  his  complacent  chief. 

"  What  is  the  other  side  of  the  picture  ? 

"  Sir  Stratford  Canning  exhibited  an  intelligence  and  an  honesty  which  could 
not  be  overcome ;  he  was  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  who  comprehended  the  game 
of  Eussia  in  Turkey  and  Greece ;  he  was  not  to  be  silenced.  Lord  Palmerston 
sent  him  as  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  rejected  by  the  emperor— 
an  event  new  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  that  an  emperor  of  Eussia  shall  choose 
the  minister  to  be  sent  by  England.  Lord  Palmerston  ratifies  the  outrage,  and 
Sir  Stratford  Canning  is  sacrificed,  without  a  voice  being  raised  up  in  England, 
without  one  Englishman  exhibiting  a  consciousness  of  the  outrage."  It  appears  to 
have  escaped  our  acute  author,  that  to  have  persisted  in  sending  to  a  foreign  Court 
an  ambassador  personally  obnoxious,  would  be  an  act  of  stupidity,  to  say  the  least ; 
of  which,  certainly,  Lord  Palmerston  would  never  have  been  guilty.  Nor  was  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  sacrificed  long.  His  nomination  to  Constantinople,  and  his 
lengthened  residence  there  while  Lord  Palmerston  was  minister,  certainly  was  in 
favour  of  the  latter  being  guiltless  of  the  charge  brought  against  him  by  the  writer 
of  complicity  with  Eussia,  since  he  confesses  that  Sir  Stratford  was  one  of  the  few 
Englishmen  who  comprehended  the  game  of  Eussia  in  Turkey  and  Greece.  But 
we  continue  our  extract : — 

"Mr.  Urquhart  is  sent  to  Constantinople.  Mr.  Urquhart  was  a  man  who 
had  thrown  more  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  designs  of  Eussia  against  England 
than  all  the  statesmen  put  together  for  half  a  century.  He  had  proved  himself 
incorrupt,  incorruptible ;  and  had  devoted  himself,  without  reference  to  personal 
consequences,  whatever  they  might  be,  to  the  service  of  his  country:  he  had 
resolved  to  sacrifice  riches,  position,  and  life  in  her  cause.  His  exertions  were 
overthrown ;  his  character  maligned ;  spies  set  upon  his  conduct ;  and  hired  libellers 
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engaged  to  do  him  injury.  He  is  recalled  from  bis  post,  on  a  plea  which  is  false; 
he  brings  his  accusers  to  answer  for  their  conduct  before  a  public  tribunal,  and 
they  (the  ministers  of  the  British  crown)  fly  from  a  court  of  justice  which  they 
evade  by  a  subterfuge. 

"We  have  seen  that  the  secretary  of  legation  of  the  British  embassy  in 
Greece,  and  two  members  of  the  Greek  regency,  horror-struck  at  the  game  played 
by  the  British  residents  against  England  and  in  favour  of  Eussia,  proclaimed  the 
truth  to  Lord  Palmerston ;  that  they  have  been  forcibly  expelled,  degraded, 
condemned  without  being  heard — their  proofs  not  noticed. 

"  With  examples  such  as  these  (and  they  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
similar)  before  their  eyes,  how  can  we  expect  that  any  of  the  Courts  of  Europe 
are  to  resist  the  joint  action  of  the  Russian  cabinet  and  the  British  minister  ?" 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  author  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Great  Britain 
Administered  Under  Lord  Palmerston.  He  was,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  an 
official  in  the  diplomatic  line ;  and,  as  we  are  told,  was  subsequently  bought  over 
by  Lord  Palmerston — by  which  the  reader  must  understand,  that,  after  writing 
bitterly  against  his  lordship,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  an  appointment  from 
him.  The  preface  of  the  book  was  written  by  Mr.  Urquhart,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  it  was  undertaken  by  the  same  individual.  We  have  been  informed  that 
there  was  a  talk  of  law  proceedings  being  instituted,  in  consequence  of  the  printing 
of  this  volume.  Mr.  Follet  was  appealed  to  undertake  the  defence.  His  reply 
was — "  Mr.  Urquhart,  this  is  a  serious  matter ;  give  me  a  week  for  reflection,  and 
then  I  will  give  you  my  answer."  He  took  the  time,  and  then  determined  to 
defend  the  book ;  and  there  the  matter  dropped.  Such  is  the  story  told  the  writer 
of  this  history  by  Mr.  Urquhart's  oldest  friends.  The  quarrel  between  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Mr.  Urquhart  appears  to  have  dated  from  the  affair  of  the  Vixen. 
In  his  speech  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons  (1838),  Lord  Palmerston 
thus  criticised  Mr.  Urquhart's  conduct : — 

"  But  we  now  come  to  another  part  of  these  transactions,  being  that  in  respect 
to  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  means  to  impute  to  me  personally  some 
considerable  blame.  I  mean  as  to  the  matters  which  form  the  subject  of  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Urquhart,  and  published  in  the  Times  this  morning.  I  beg,  in  the 
first  place,  to  say  that,  during  the  little  leisure  which  indisposition  sometimes  gives 
me,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Urquhart,  in  answer  to  one  I  had  received  from  him 
the  day  before.  *  *  *  *  It  would  ill  become  me  to  criticise  the  course  that 
gentleman  has  thought  proper  to  pursue ;  but  my  objection  is  not  what  it  is 
supposed  to  be  by  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  North  Lancashire,  that  his  letter 
was  a  betrayal  of  official  confidence.  My  objection  is  exactly  the  reverse — namely, 
that  it  contained  a  great  number  of  private  and  official  communications  between 
Mr.  Urquhart  and  other  people,  which  I  did  not  think  fit  or  proper  to  be  pub- 
lished. I  shall  not,  having  read  Mr.  Urquhart's  letter  attentively,  go  into  any 
portions  of  it  on  the  present  occasion,  except  those  which  relate  to  official  matters ; 
but  I  contend  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  goes  to  prove,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  any  sanction  on  my  part  to  the  expedition  of  Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Urquhart 
does  not  even  pretend  to  say  that  Mr.  Bell  received  from  me  any  sanction  or 
approval  of  that  expedition.  He  says  that  he  heard  I  intended  to  do  this  from 
one  quarter,  and  that  he  understood  I  meant  to  do  that  from  another.  He 
says  he  heard  it  stated  that  I  had  suggested  an  improvement  in  the  map  of  Russia 
from  communications  supplied  by  him ;  but  that  I  had  so  corrected  these  as  to 
make  the  map  identical  with  that  of  Russia — rectifying  the  interior  countries  of 
the  Caucasus.  He  also  states  that  I  corresponded  with  a  map-publisher  under  the 
hydrographical  department,  and  procured  a  copy  of  the  report  on  the  Caucasus 
made  in  1826.  He  says  that  there  have  been  many  important  reports  made  on 
the  Caucasus ;  that  that  subject  had  been  discussed  in  a  publication  which  he 
states  was  connected  with  the  Foreign  Office,  but  with  which  I  beg  to  affirm  that  I 
have  no  connection  and  no  control  over  whatever ;  and,  coupling  all  this  with  the 
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circumstance  of  the  independence  of  Circassia  being  disregarded — from  these  and 
other  notes  and  circumstances,  Mr.  Urquhart  is  pleased  to  draw  his  own  conclusions, 
and  to  presume  that  I  must  have  entertained  certain  opinions  with  respect  to  the 
Vixen  expedition.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  right  honourable  baronet  (Sir  James 
Graham),  whom  I  see  reading  the  papers  and  studying  the  letter,  will  not  find  Mr. 
Urquhart's  assertion  proves  that  anything  which  has  taken  place  justifies  him  in 
saying  that  I  had  expressly  sanctioned  or  encouraged  the  expedition  of  the  Vixen. 
That  expedition  took  place  ;  the  Vixen  was  seized  in  November,  1836  ;  and,  shortly 
afterwards,  Mr.  Urquhart  sent  a  private  letter,  from  Constantinople,  to  Mr. 
Strangways,  which  Mr.  Strangways  transmits  to  me  in  a  box  with  certain  papers 
connected  with  the  affair  of  the  Vixen ;  and  that  shows  me  what  Mr.  Urquhart 
had  to  do  in  that  matter.  My  first  impression,  without  reading  the  letter,  was  to 
caution  Mr.  Strangways  to  take  care  what  he  might  say,  or  on  what  terms  he  wrote 
back  ;  because  I  thought  it  possible  for  Mr.  Urquhart  to  be  mixed  up  in  the 
expedition.  But  then  the  right  honourable  baronet  (Sir  S.  Canning)  has  said 
that  I  kept  back  my  opinion  on  this  case,  waiting  to  see  the  result  of  the  affair  of 
the  Vixen.  I  beg  to  say  that  such  was  not  the  case.  I  shortly  afterwards  read 
Mr.  Urquhart's  letter ;  and  I  at  once  saw  the  share  that  gentleman  had  had  in 
persuading  Mr.  Bell  to  proceed  on  the  expedition  after  the  design  had  been 
abandoned.  At  that  time  I  was  about  to  send  him  out  on  a  leave  of  absence,  for 
which  he  had  applied  ;  and  so  I  took  the  opportunity,  in  forwarding  that  leave  of 
absence,  to  tell  him  that  I  thought  his  conduct  so  unaccountable,  so  incompatible 
with  his  public  duty — that  it  had  so  strongly  excited  my  disapprobation,  that  I 
thought  it  but  fair  to  tell  Mr.  Urquhart  I  could  not  allow  him  to  return  to 
Constantinople.  Such,  then,  was  the  approbation,  according  to  the  peculiar  views  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  that  I  gave  to  this  expedition.  I  have — I  suppose 
it  is  notorious — a  very  great  deal  of  business  to  get  through  in  my  department ; 
and  sometimes,  when  letters  do  not  appear  to  me  immediately  pressing,  I  put  them 
by  for  the  time.  But  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Stanley)  has  said,  that  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Urquhart  announced,  or  had  relation  to,  great  events  which  were  about  to 
take  place.  No ;  but  which  had  already  taken  place  ;  for  it  was  the  fact,  that  the 
event  to  which  he  alludes  had  taken  place  at  that  time.  The  letter,  therefore, 
could  be  supposed  to  bear  only  on  the  personal  conduct  of  Mr.  Urquhart  himself. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  Mr.  Urquhart  as  to  Mr.  Bell.  They  were  both,  it 
should  seem,  impressed  with  a  notion  that  they  were  promoting  an  enterprise 
•which  her  majesty's  government  liked,  but  did  not  desire  openly  or  explicitly  to 
avow.  I  believe  that.  But  I  think  one  case  suggests  itself,  which  shows 
in  how  awkward  a  position  these  parties  were  placing  themselves.  Supposing 
I  had  said  to  Mr.  Urquhart,  just  what  Mr.  Bell  was  asking  me  to  say,  '  Let 
the  Vixen  go,'  what  course  then  would  the  proceeding  have  taken — what  would 
have  been  the  consequence?  Why,  Mr.  Urquhart  would  have  been  placed 
in  this  position — he  would  have  been  disgraced  and  reprimanded.  He  would, 
at  least,  have  been  considered  highly  reprehensible  for  what  he  had  done  in  a 
position  of  so  much  responsibility ;  but  it  would  have  been  rather  an  extraordinary 
thing  if  he  had  been  asked  privately  to  do  that  which,  afterwards,  he  was  censured 
for  doing.  *  I  added  a  postscript  to  my  letter,  in  which  I  informed  that 

gentleman  that  I  had  not  stated  my  reasons  publicly  for  his  recall ;  that  I  had  not 
even  communicated  this  to  Lord  Ponsonby  ;  that  I  wished  it  to  be  understood  he  was 
coming  home  on  leave  of  absence ;  but  that,  if  what  had  been  done  had  been  done 
with  his  concurrence,  it  would  not  be  possible  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  return, 
although  I  desired  to  take  no  public  notice  of  the  circumstance.  Now,  what  would 
Lave  been  the  answer  of  Mr.  Urquhart  if  he  had  received  such  a  letter  as  that  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  if  I  had  really  sanctioned  Mr.  Bell's  expedition  ? 
Would  he  not  naturally  have  said  to  me — '  Your  communication  astonishes  me, 
because  I  only  did  that  which  you  yourself  urged  me  to  do,  but  which  you  now 
assign  as  the  ground  for  my  dismissal  ?' 
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:  I  must  say,  a  person,  under  such  circumstances,  who  could  not  make  that 
reply,  would  be  less  able  to  defend  himself  than  Mr.  Urquhart,  or  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Sir  S.  Canning)  who  has  taken  up  the  cudgels  for  him. 
There  is  another  extenuating  circumstance.  Mr.  Urquhart,  in  his  letter,  relates  to 
a  very  extraordinary  circumstance.  He  there  refers  to  a  conversation  which  he 
had  with  me  on  his  return,  early  in  the  month  of  August,  or  late  in  July ;  and  so 
says,  quoting  an  expression  that  I  used  in  that  conversation,  of  my  utter  disap- 
probation of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  expedition  of  the  Vixen.  He  states 
that,  up  to  that  moment,  he  really  was  not  aware  that  I  did  not  take  a  great 
interest  in  that  expedition,  or  was  displeased  with  what  he  had  done  about  it. 
Why,  this  very  individual  had  actually  received,  at  Constantinople,  a  letter  from 
me,  some  months  before,  in  which  I  clearly  expressed  my  displeasure,  and  stated 
that  it  was  on  account  of  his  interference  in  the  Vixen,  and  on  that  account  alone, 
that  he  was  recalled.  He  remained  there  up  to  July  or  August,  and  yet  says  that 
he  thought,  up  to  the  moment  of  this  conversation,  I  took  a  great  interest  in, 
and  expected  great  national  advantages  from  the  expedition.  I  cannot  reconcile 
discrepancies  of  this  sort ;  but  I  confess  I  cannot  understand  how  any  such  mis- 
apprehension can  have  been  seriously  entertained.  This  I  will  broadly  say,  that 
the  letter  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Urquhart  in  March,  and  the  statement  I  made  to  him 
when  I  saw  him,  ought  to  have  precluded  that  gentleman  from  saying  that  I  ever 
in  any  way  approved,  or  sanctioned,  or  gave  any  encouragement,  even  of  the 
smallest  nature,  to  an  expedition  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  foresee,  must,  in 
the  end,  and  so  far  as  this  country  was  concerned,  be  attended  with  very  serious 
embarrassment  and  difficulties." 

Clearly,  in  the  case  of  the  Vixen,  and  Mr.  Bell,  and  Mr.  Urquhart,  Lord 
Palmerston  was  guiltless.  They  had  pursued  him  with  invective;  they  had 
insisted  that  he  had  been  bought  over  by  Russia ;  they  talked  of  having  him 
impeached,  confined  to  the  Tower,  and  ultimately  hung.  Newspapers  and  quar- 
terly reviews  were  established,  and  pamphlets  published,  by  Mr.  Urquhart  and  his 
disciples,  all  reiterating  these  very  serious  charges — charges  which  Lord  Palmerston 
denied  and  refuted,  over  and  over  again,  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  to  believe 
which,  as  the  writer  of  the  work  already  referred  to  confesses,  implies  the  insanity 
of  the  people,  and  parliament  of  England  as  well.  These  are  charges  so  monstrous 
that  you  feel  it  to  be  absurd  and  impossible  to  argue  against  them.  It  is  precisely 
thus  with  the  charges  made  against  Lord  Palmerston  by  Mr.  Urquhart.  We  can 
believe  that  he  committed  many  blunders ;  we  can  believe  that  he  was  outwitted 
by  diplomatists  more  able  and  more  cunning  than  himself;  we  can  believe  that  his 
non-interference  policy  was  singularly  erratic  and  inconsistent ;  that  sometimes  he 
was  silent  and  supine  when  his  activity  might  have  been  attended  with  the  most 
beneficial  results ;  that  oftentimes  he  was  injudiciously  and  mischievously  active  ; 
but  that  is  not  the  charge  of  the  politicians  of  the  Urquhart  class.  They  tell  you 
that  Lord  Palmerston  was  a  needy  man — as  undoubtedly  he  was  in  early  life,  or, 
at  any  rate,  till  the  death  of  Lord  Melbourne ;  that  the  Princess  Lieven,  a  Russian 
agent,  made  his  lordship  a  present  of  £10,000;  and  that  for  this  sum,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, the  English  Foreign  Minister,  lent  himself  to  be  the  tool  and  ally  of  Russia, 
to  work  her  ends,  to  promote  her  aims ;  that  is  the  view  of  the  trade  and  wealth, 
and  honour  and  greatness  of  his  native  land.  This  is  the  charge;  and  this 
charge  we  indignantly  put  on  one  side,  and  treat  as  unworthy  of  a  moment's 
consideration.  We  are  not  bound  to  defend  his  lordship  when  he  was  in  the 
wrong ;  but  the  absurdity  of  his  being  sold  to  Russia  is  so  great  as  scarcely  to 
deserve  serious  consideration :  and  if  he  was  so,  the  parliament  and  the  people  of 
this  country  are  equally  to  blame,  as  they  always  supported,  in  season  and  out,  the 
Palmerston  policy. 

Another  writer,  the  late  Mr.  Washington  Wilkes,  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Palmerston  in  Three  Epochs,  thus  sums  up  against  Lord  Palmerston: — "Disdain- 
fully negligent  of  the  rights,  and  sceptical  of  the  morality  of  nations,  his  lordship 
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appears  equally  destitute  of  that  magnanimous  spirit  which  deems  the  help  of  the 
wronged  more  obligatory  when  it  involves  resistance  to  the  strong.  Poland, 
Cracow,  Eome,  and  Hungary,  though  each  confessedly  a  good  cause,  are  left  to 
succumb,  because  remonstrance  would  be  vain,  and  war  would  be  inconvenient  to 
English  interests.  Liberty  and  civilisation  may  have  the  benefit  of  English  aid 
in  Belgium,  Portugal,  and  Spain ;  because  the  Belgians  have  the  sympathy  of 
insurgent  Europe,  and  the  despots,  Miguel  and  Carlos,  are  feeble.  In  short,  the 
only  principles  that  can  be  gleaned  from  a  careful  review  of  Palmerstonian 
utterances  and  doings  are,  an  irregular  indefinite  sympathy  with  constitutional 
governments ;  anxiety  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe ;  and  a  determi- 
nation to  make  both  subservient  to  the  glory  and  interests  of  England."  This  is 
meant  for  censure.  Is  it  not,  in  reality,  the  highest  praise  ?  What  other  interests 
has  a  minister  to  consult  but  those  of  his  native  land?  Mr.  Wilkes  remarks 
further — "  It  is  with  almost  painful  reluctance  that  the  writer  has  brought  himself 
to  this  conclusion.  Having  finished  his  task,  he  may  confess  that  he  commenced 
it  with  a  prepossession  of  Lord  Palmerston's  political  career,  as  well  as  the 
admiration  so  commonly  felt  for  his  talents  and  energy.  A  careful  collation  of  the 
materials  for  this  review  has  considerably  modified  his  former  feeling.  On  many  a 
similar  effect  lias  been  produced  by  the  avowal  of  his  lordship's  approval  of  Louis 
Napoleon's  usurpation.  He  now  stands  (1852),  as  he  told  Sir  Robert  Peel  two-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  '  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  England  and  of  my 
own  opinions.'  He  may,  peradventure,  once  more  occupy  the  proud  position  of 
helmsman  of  the  British  barque  through  the  troublous  waters  of  foreign  politics. 
Would  he  in  that,  or  in  his  more  private  capacity,  expiate  his  late  offence  against 
his  own  fame  and  the  cause  of  political  morality  in  condoning  with  Napoleon's 
treason,  he  may  do  so  by  resuscitating  within  his  heart  the  spirit  of  his 
illustrious  friend  and  master,  George  Canning ;  by  calling  in  once  more  the  New 
World  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old ;  and  by  uniting  England  and  America  in 
an  array  of  their  power  of  opinion  against  the  power  of  despotic  swords,  at  once 
preserve  the  peace  and  establish  the  liberties  of  Europe,  crowning  his  own  grey 
hairs  with  a  wreath  of  imperishable  renown." 

Such  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  one  of  the  disciples  of  a  political  school  at 
one  time  very  popular,  but  now  altogether  obsolete.  It  is  a  fine  idea,  that  of 
fighting  for  the  liberties  of  Europe ;  it  was  the  idea  which  made  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  not  a  little  popular :  but  the  older  he  grew,  the  more  clearly  he  per- 
ceived the  hopelessness  of  the  task,  and  the  more  strongly  was  forced  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  interests  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
English  people.  But  there  was  something  stronger  than  his  lordship ;  and  that  was, 
the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed.  When  the  reform  ministry  came  into 
power,  it  was  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  hold  their  ground ;  the  king  was  not  too 
fond  of  them;  the  House  of  Lords  was  dead  against  them;  and  the  opposition  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  of  the  fiercest  character.  It  was  all  ministers  could 
do  to  carry  reform.  Any  reader  of  the  correspondence  that  passed  between  Earl 
Grey  and  William  IV.,  must  be  convinced  that  Palmerston  had  no  chance  of  giving 
effectual  aid  to  Poland.  It  is  not  very  clear  that  he  had  the  wish.  It  is  more 
clear  that  he  had  not  the  power. 

But  we  should  have  gone  to  war  with  Eussia  about  the  Vixen.  If  we  had  we 
shoxild  dearly  have  rued  it.  Some  years  afterwards  we  did  go  to  war  with  Russia. 
In  that  war  we  were  aided  by  France  and  Italy :  and  what  was  the  result  ?  We 
suffered  nwre  than  Russia  by  that  war.  The  charge  made  by  the  Urquhartitcs 
against  Lord  Palmerston  was,  that  his  aim  was  war  with  France,  and  peace  with 
Russia.  What  did  actually  happen  was  war  with  Russia,  and  peace  witli  France. 

Lord  Palmerston  saved  Kossuth,  but  he  could  not  save  Hungary.     What  could 
England  have  done  against  Austria  and  Russia  ?     We  believe,  such  was  his  lordship's 
love   of  activity  and  interference,  that  he  would  have  gladly  made  an  effort  on 
behalf  of  Hungary,  did  not  all  see  that  the  attempt  was  hopeless  in  the  extreme. 
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CHAPTEE   XXXIX. 

DEATH   AND   FUNERAL   OF   LORD    PALMEESTON. 

TOWAEDS  the  end  of  the  parliamentary  session  of  1865,  it  was  evident  to  many 
observers  that  the  health  and  strength  of  Lord  Palmerston  were  not  what  they 
were.  Age,  and  repeated  attacks  of  gout,  had  seriously  exhausted  the  noble 
viscount's  wonderful  vitality.  He  dozed  more  in  the  midst  of  parliamentary 
discussion  ;  he  was  oftener  absent  from  his  post ;  in  his  carriage  he  was  less  erect ; 
it  was  evident  that  the  end  was  near.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  parliament 
just  about  to  die  had  been  held  together  mainly  by  Lord  Palmerston — that  the 
chief  dependence  of  the  Whigs  had  been  placed  in  him — that  in  him  the  Tories 
trusted  as  the  barrier  between  them  and  the  rising  of  the  democratic  deluge,  long 
predicted  and  deeply  feared — it  was  believed,  in  many  quarters,  that  Lord  Palmer- 
ston would  never  meet  his  new  parliament  as  Premier ;  that,  before  the  time  for 
assembling  had  arrived,  he  would  have  relinquished  the  reins  of  office,  and  retired 
from  place  and  power. 

Such  expectations  were  realised,  but  in  an  unexpected  manner. 

His  lordship  had  gone  to  pass  the  autumn  at  Brockett  Hall,  Herts,  formerly 
the  residence  of  Viscount  Melbourne,  and  which  had  passed,  by  his  death,  into  Lady 
Palmerston's  hands.  In  Brockett  Park  may  be  seen  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  English  oaks  in  the  kingdom :  one  in  particular  is  shown,  as  the  bound  of 
liberty  allowed  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth  by  her  sister,  Queen  Mary,  during  the 
imprisonment  of  the  former  at  Hatfield  House ;  and  it  is  said  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  received  the  tidings  of  her  sister's  death  while  under  this  tree.  Brockett 
Hall  is  in  the  pleasantest  part  of  Hertfordshire,  and  surrounded  by  memories  of 
the  statesmen  of  the  past.  Near  by  is  Burleigh  House,  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Cecils :  not  far  is  Panshanger,  where  the  Cowpers  live :  Gorhambury  House,  the 
seat  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon,  is  not  many  miles  distant ;  nor  Luton-Hoo,  where,  in 
elegant  retirement,  died  the  once  feared  and  always  suspected  favourite  of  a 
Court,  Lord  Bute.  Brockett  Hall  was  a  pleasant  change  from  Eomsey  or 
Piccadilly ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  its  salubrious  air  would  restore  strength  to  the 
aged  Premier,  and  that  there  he  would  find  the  rest  denied  to  him  in  the  pressure 
of  official  life  in  the  metropolis.  He  had  also  with  him  his  physician,  Dr. 
Protheroe  Smith ;  and  it  was  expected  that,  with  his  aid,  the  noble  viscount 
might  make,  considering  his  years,  a  complete  ^recovery.  Alas !  it  was  other- 
wise decreed. 

In  the  middle  of  October,  it  became  known  to  the  public  that  his  lordship  was 
dangerously  ill,  and  the  public  anxiety  was  at  once  aroused. 

From  the  time  of  his  going  to  Brockett,  as  we  have  said,  till  the  day  of  his 
death,  Dr.  Protheroe  Smith,  who  was  passing  his  vacation,  was  enabled  to  give 
his  unremitting  attention  and  time  to  his  distinguished  patient,  in  conjunction 
with  the  family  physician,  Dr.  Drage,  of  Hatfield;  and  the  case  appeared  so 
hopeful,  and  so  much  strength  was  gained,  that  till  within  the  last  week  of  his 
life,  no  danger,  much  less  immediate  alarm,  was  felt.  The  week  previously,  how- 
ever, Dr.  Smith  being  called  away  to  a  distance,  professionally,  on  an  urgent 
errand,  was  absent  from  Brockett  until  the  morning  of  Thursday,  two  days  longer 
than  the  former  periods ;  and,  on  his  return,  he  found  that  meanwhile  Lord 
Palmerston  had  caught  a  severe  chill  whilst  out  of  doors  during  the  sudden  change 
in  the  temperature  of  the  weather.  The  result  was  an  alarming  relapse  from  the 
ground  gained,  and  very  dangerous  symptoms  occurred  during  the  night  of 
Thursday  preceding  his  decease,  yielding  only  to  the  persevering  efforts  of  the 
physician,  and  to  the  wonderful  elasticity  and  vital  energy  of  the  noble  lord.  So 
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much  did  he  rally  that  it  was  not  till  Saturday  evening  that  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  state,  by  telegraph  to  the  queen  at  Balmoral,  the  anxiety  that  was 
felt  by  his  relatives.  In  the  meantime  he  was  visited  by  Mr.  Paget  and  Dr. 
Burrows,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Protheroe  Smith  and  Dr.  Watson,  who  had  been 
telegraphed  for  to  Penzance,  and  who  arrived  early  on  Monday  morning.  Up  to 
Tuesday  afternoon  the  marked  improvement  continued,  and  Lord  Palmerston  evinced 
that  cheerful  pluck  and  equanimity  which  won  for  him,  in  his  political  career,  the 
affection  as  well  as  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  But,  alas !  it  was  to 
be  of  short  duration.  Drs.  Watson  and  Protheroe  Smith,  who  were  constantly 
watching  by  his  lordship's  couch,  about  half-past  three  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  saw 
a  return  of  the  collapse  which  had  given  so  much  alarm  on  the  Saturday ;  and 
from  that  time  till  his  death  he  never  rallied,  but  gradually  sank,  expiring  at  a 
quarter  before  eleven  on  Wednesday,  October  18th,  in  the  presence  of  Lady 
Palmerston,  Lord  and  Lady  Shaftesbury,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Cowper,  Lady 
Jocelyn,  and  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley.  He  retained  his  consciousness  till  the  end. 
His  manner  was  calm  and  resigned,  and  his  death  was  apparently  unattended  by 
suffering. 

The  cause  of  death  was,  we  believe,  gout,  combined  with  disease  of  the 
bladder.  A  writer  in  the  Pall-Mail  Gazette  stated  it  was  caused  by  riding  in  an 
open  carriage  without  a  great  coat.  He  adds — "  Lord  Palmerston  was  to  have  been 
present,  a  few  weeks  ago,  at  the  opening  of  the  Bristol  Industrial  Exhibition  ;  but 
a  sudden  attack  of  the  gout,  and  disease  of  the  bladder,  prevented  him.  From 
that  attack,  however,  he  so  far  recovered  that  he  could  ride  out,  till  once  more 
disease  attacked  him." 

On  Wednesday  evening,  intelligence  of  the  decease  of  Viscount  Palmerston 
reached  the  royal  borough,  telegraphic  messages  having  been  despatched  to  the 
Windsor  terminus,  Kingston-iipon-Thames,  Twickenham,  and  all  the  stations  and 
termini  of  the  London  and  South-Western  Kail  way  system.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  a  government  messenger  was  despatched  to  Earl  Russell,  who  was  residing 
at  Pembroke  Lodge,  Richmond  Park. 

Nothing  was  talked  of  in  Liverpool,  on  Wednesday,  but  the  telegrams  with 
reference  to  Lord  Palmerston.  Nothing  definite  was  known  until  mid-day,  when 
it  was  announced  that  he  was  "  sinking  fast."  Earlier  than  this,  it  was  rumoured 
that  some  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  had  received  telegrams  announcing  the 
death  of  his  lordship  as  a  fact.  These,  unhappily,  proved  to  be  but  too  true ;  for, 
at  four  o'clock,  the  secretary  of  the  news-room  received  the  brief  announcement — 
"Lord  Palmerston  is  dead."  He  read  it  from  the  bar  of  the  Exchange  rooms, 
amidst  profound  silence;  and  the  universal  expression  of  feeling  afterwards  was 
mingled  with  regret  for  the  noble  lord,  and  perplexity  as  to  the  political  results  of 
his  unexpected  decease.  Flags  were  promptly  raised  half-mast  at  the  town-hall, 
on  the  'Change  buildings,  and  other  public  places. 

The  excitement  in  Oxford  University  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  was  intense, 
consequent  upon  the  various  telegraphic  messages  received  respecting  the  serious 
indisposition  of  Lord  Palmerston.  A  newspaper  correspondent  wrote — "  From  the 
time  at  which  the  first  intelligence  of  the  recurrence  of  the  malady,  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  noble  Premier  has  so  frequently  suffered,  was  received,  the 
interest  here  increased  in  intensity,  and  each  successive  telegram  was  received  with  an 
anxiety  equalled  only  upon  the  occasion  of  the  late  Prince  Consort's  death.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  telegrams  confirming  the  fatal  termination  of  his  lordship's  attack, 
instructions  were  given,  by  both  corporate  bodies,  to  give  due  solemnity  to  the  event 
by  the  tolling  of '  minute  bells'  from  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Martin's  churches.  Politically 
speaking,  his  lordship  was  in  no  way  personally  identified  with  this  university,  if 
we  except  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.,  conferred  upon  him  at  the  commemora- 
tion of  1862 ;  but  the  mention  of  his  lordship's  name  at  the  Encaenia  has 
invariably  been  the  signal  for  plaudits,  loud  and  prolonged,  in  an  assembly 
certainly  not  distinguished  for  partisanship  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  As 
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evidence  of  the  importance  attaching  to  the  event,  it  may  be  stated  that  uni- 
versity, county,  and  city,  as  well  as  district  meetings,  were  forthwith  held,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  votes  of  condolence  to  the  widow." 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  caused  much  regret  at  Dublin. 
All  the  papers  had  complimentary  notices  of  the  deceased. 

A  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London  was  held  on  the 
following  Thursday,  and,  as  it  was  anticipated  that  something  would  be  said  in 
reference  to  the  loss  the  nation  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
there  was  a  full  attendance  of  members  of  the  court. 

After  the  usual  formal  business  had  been  gone  through, 

Mr.  F.  Maynard,  the  chief  commissioner,  rose,  and,  amid  profound  silence, 
said  that  the  court  was  no  doubt  aware  of  the  melancholy  fact  of  the  death  of  her 
majesty's  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Viscount  Palmerston;  and,  after  the  long 
statements  that  appeared  in  the  morning  papers,  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
enter  at  any  length  into  the  particulars  of  the  public  service  that  had  been 
rendered  by  the  noble  viscount.  This  much  he  might  say,  that  this  corporation 
most  sincerely  regretted  the  loss  they,  and  the  nation  generally,  had  sustained; 
and  he  was  sure  that  everyone  would  agree  with  him  that,  whether  in  a  subordinate 
capacity  or  as  the  head  of  the  government,  Lord  Palmerston  had  ever  conducted 
himself  in  a  manner  that  reflected  the  highest  honour  upon  himself,  and  was  most 
satisfactory  to  the  nation  at  large.  It  would  be  idle  for  him  to  endeavour  to  exalt 
the  character  of  so  great  a  man  by  any  observations  he  might  make,  and  he  should 
therefore  content  himself  with  merely  proposing  a  resolution  of  regret  at  the  loss 
the  nation  had  sustained,  and  express  their  condolence  with  Lady  Palmerston  at 
her  bereavement.  The  hon.  member  then  moved  the  following  resolution : — 
"That  this  court  has  heard,  with  the  deepest  feelings  of  sorrow  and  regret,  the 
mournful  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  Eight  Hon.  Viscount  Palmerston,  her 
majesty's  Prime  Minister.  They  regard  the  event  as  a  loss  to  the  nation  and  to 
the  community  at  large ;  and  desire,  at  the  same  time,  to  express  their  high 
admiration  of  the  manly  bearing  and  the  great  administrative  capacity  of  the 
noble  viscount,  and  to  express  to  Lady  Palmerston  their  deep  feeling  of  condolence 
at  the  loss  she  has  sustained." 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Alderman  Salomons,  M.P.,  the  resolution  was 
unanimously  carried,  and  the  necessary  arrangements  were  made  for  its  presenta- 
tion to  Lady  Palmerston.  . 

In  Romsey  had  been  buried  Lord  Palmerston's  ancestors,  and  his  lordship's 
own  wish  was  to  be  buried  there  as  well.  Indeed,  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  have 
prepared  his  last  resting-place  in  the  new  cemetery  of  the  town  with  which  he  had 
heen  connected  so  long.  Immediately  after  his  death,  however,  a  general 
feeling  was  entertained,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  that  he  should  be  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  There  we  had  been  wont  to  inter  our  greatest  men  ;  and  it  was 
but  right  and  proper  that  the  ashes  of  Lord  Palmerston  should  repose  side  by  side 
with  them.  Her  majesty  the  queen,  whose  sympathy  was  most  cordially  and 
kindly  shown  to  Lady  Palmerston,  both  before  and  after  her  bereavement,  set 
the  matter  at  rest  by  expressing  her  wish  that  Lord  Palmerston  should  be  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  scene  of  his  many  years'  endurance,  and  triumph, 
and  toil. 

The  body  was  removed  from  Brockett  Hall  to  Cambridge  House,  Piccadilly, 
on  Monday,  October  23rd ;  and  remained  there  until  the  day  of  burial,  on  the 
following  Friday. 

The  remains  of  Lord  Palmerston  were  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  a 
public  ceremonial  befitting  the  occasion,  attended  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
funeral  procession  by  a  vast  concourse  of  citizens.  The  Royal  Exchange,  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  the  Guildhall  were  entirely  closed.  At  the  London  and  Westminster, 
and  other  large  banking  establishments,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  close 
entirely  ;  but  business  was  very  much  restricted.  A  great  many  of  the  principal 
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tradesmen  in  Cornhill  and  Cheapside,  and  the  other  great  thoroughfares,  either 
partially  or  entirely  closed  their  shops,  and  there  was  a  marked  absence  of  that 
noise  and  confusion  exhibited  during  the  ordinary  traffic  on  other  occasions.  • 

The  arrival  of  the  mourners  at  Cambridge  House  commenced  about  half-past 
eleven.  Amongst  the  first  who  arrived  were  Sir  Charles  Wood,  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, Lord  Shaftesbury,  Mr.  Cowper,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  Lord 
Eussell.  Not  the  least  interesting  incident  was  the  arrival  of  the  servants  and 
farm-labourers  of  the  late  Premier,  from  Broadlands,  accompanied  by  the  Eomsey 
volunteers.  There  were  thirty-two  farm-labourers  and  servants.  The  number  of 
tenants  was  twenty-one,  and  that  of  the  volunteers  from  Eomsey  sixty,  each  of 
whom  bore  a  mark  of  mourning. 

The  procession  started  from  Cambridge  House  almost  exactly  at  noon,  and  was 
of  immense  length.  It  was  headed  by  200  of  the  London  Irish  volunteers.  The 
representatives  of  some  twenty  corporations,  other  naval  reserves,  the  Trinity 
Board,  and  the  London  Corporation  followed,  succeeded  by  the  hearse,  drawn  by  six 
horses.  The  pall-bearers  were  Earl  Eussell,  Sir  C.  Wood,  Sir  G.  Grey,  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  Earl  de  Grey  and  Eipon,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Earl  Granville,  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
following  were  the  other  principal  mourners : — Eight  Hon.  William  Cowper, 
Eev.  Henry  Sulivan  (chief  mourner),  Eight  Hon.  Laurence  Sulivan,  Admiral  Sir 
William  Bowles,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Henry  Hippisley,  Esq.,  Eev.  J.  Baker, 
Mr.  L.  Hippisley,  Mr.  William  Hippisley,  Hon.  Spencer  Cowper,  Earl  Cowper, 
Hon.  Henry  Cowper,  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley,  Lord  Ashley,  Hons.  Lionel  and  Cecil 
Ashley,  Lord  Jocelyn,  Hon.  Frederick  Jocelyn,  Lord  Sudeley,  Sir  George  Shee, 
Mr.  Charles  Barrington,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Viscount  Bury,  Lord  Chamberlain, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Speaker,  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  Eight  Hon.  E. 
Cardwell,  Eight  Hon.  C.  P.  Villiers,  Eight  Hon.  Milner  Gibson,  Hon.  Henry 
Brand.  It  is  expressly  mentioned  that  Viscount  Bury,  Treasurer  of  her  Majesty's 
Household,  was  specially  commanded  by  the  queen  to  attend  the  funeral  in  her 
majesty's  name.  In  the  procession  to  the  abbey,  he  was  placed  alone  in  the  fifth 
mourning  coach,  immediately  after  the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  Then  followed  more 
than  a  hundred  private  carriages,  including  the  state  carriage  of  the  queen,  the 
carriages  of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  cabinet  ministers,  judges,  peers,  and  M.P.'s.  The 
streets  were  crowded  along  the  entire  route.  Every  window  was  filled,  and  in 
Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall  the  balconies  fronting  the  houses  were  occupied  by  a 
number  of  persons,  principally  ladies,  in  most  cases  habited  in  deep  mourning. 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  houses,  and  some  of  the  smaller  clubs,  including 
White's  and  Brooke's,  where  the  balconies  were  hung  with  sombre  cloth,  there  was 
little  of  the  outward  show  of  public  grief.  The  only  instance  of  any  special 
decoration  was  at  the  Eeform  Club,  where  the  balcony  was  draped  with  black 
cloth,  bordered  at  the  top  with  black  and  white  cord,  and  at  the  lower  end  with  a 
broad  white  stripe.  The  doors  were  curtained  with  cloth  varied  in  the  same 
manner,  and  bearing  the  letter  P,  under  a  viscount's  coronet,  and  with  three  rings 
of  yellow  immortelles  linked  together  below.  The  iron  pillars  on  either  side  of  the 
door  were  also  covered  with  cloth,  decorated  spirally  with  black  and  white  cord,  and 
carrying  a  coronet.  Trafalgar  Square  was  crowded  with  people,  and  almost  every 
man  raised  his  hat  or  cap  during  the  passing  of  the  hearse.  On  approaching 
Westminster  Bridge,  the  tolling  of  the  bells  of  the  abbey  and  St.  Margaret's 
church  was  heard,  and  here  again  an  unusual  scene  was  witnessed.  The  entire 
churchyard  presented  a  mass  of  human  beings  ;  raised  platforms,  tables,  chairs,  and 
barrels  having  been  fixed  in  all  directions.  The  abbey  was  perfectly  surrounded, 
and  it  was  a  difficulty  almost  to  move  in  the  Broad  Sanctuary. 

There  was  a  large  number  of  peers,  commoners,  and  officials  assembled  in  the 

abbey  when  the  cortege  arrived.     The   150  mourners,  headed  by  the  Eev.  Henry 

Sulivan,  who  was  closely  followed  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  the  other  near 

connections  of  the  late  Premier,  filed  off  into  the  choristers'  seats ;  and  when  all 
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were  seated,  in  the  midst  of  profound  silence  the  90th  Psalm  was  sung,  and  the 
Eev.  Lord  John  Thynne  read  the  lesson  from  the  15th  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  his  voice  being  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  building.  This 
ended,  such  of  the  choristers  as  had  remained  in  the  nave  proceeded  through  the 
sacrarium  to  their  platform,  opposite  the  open  grave.  They  wore  a  black  band 
across  their  white  surplices;  and,  standing  in  their  place,  they  waited  the  coming 
of  the  coffin,  which  again,  preceded  by  the  bearer  of  the  noble  viscount's  coronet, 
was  carried  as  before,  with  the  pall-bearers  on  either  side,  and  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  grave.  Here  the  scene  was  imposing.  The  more  distant  figures  were  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  wearing  the  ribbon  of  the  Garter 
partly  covered  by  their  mourning  coats.  Their  royal  highnesses  stood  prominently 
on  a  raised  platform.  To  the  left  was  the  dean  in  his  stall ;  and  then  came  the 
bearer  of  the  coronet,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  open  grave.  Between  the  princes 
and  the  grave  stood  the  pall-bearers,  and  at  the  grave's  foot  were  the  chief 
mourners ;  while  all  around  were  grouped  the  many  mourners  who  had  hitherto 
remained  in  the  choir.  While  thus  standing,  the  sentences,  "  Man  that  is  born  of 
a  woman,"  "  In  the  midst  of  life,"  "Yet,  0  Lord  God"  (Croft),  and  "Thou  knowest, 
Lord"  (Purcell),  were  sung.  Then  came  the  sublime  composition,  "  His  body  is 
buried  in  peace."  The  scene  and  the  occasion  were  touching  in  the  extreme.  Of 
the  illustrious  party  assembled,  none  could  ever  expect  to  see  such  a  political  career 
again.  Under  the  leadership  of  him  they  had  met  to  bury,  what  battles  had  they 
not  fought — what  victories  had  they  not  won  ?  Other  and  younger  men  had  fallen, 
by  his  side.  Time  spared  him  to  ripen  and  reign,  as  no  English  statesman  had 
ever  ripened  and  reigned  before. 

At  this  moment  (near  two  o'clock)  a  most  extraordinary  incident  took  place. 
The  gathering  clouds  without  cast  a  deep  shadow  within  the  walls  of  the  abbey,  so 
that  the  whole  of  the  mourners  round  the  grave  were  enveloped  in  complete  gloom, 
and  were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  one  from  another  by  those  removed  from 
them.  There  was  something  terrible  in  the  effect  produced.  It  was  in  this  strange 
darkness  that  the  choir  sang  the  last  anthem,  and  the  organ  awoke  the  solemn 
echoes  of  the  abbey  by  the  first  strains  of  the  "  Dead  March  in  Saul."  At  the  close 
of  this  piece,  their  royal  highnesses  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, accompanied  by  the  very  rev.  the  dean,  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  grave, 
and  taking  a  last  look  at  the  coffin  containing  the  remains  of  the  departed  states- 
man, the  mourners  followed  their  example,  and  the  2,500  persons  who  had  wit- 
nessed more  or  less  of  the  ceremony,  slowly  and  sorrowfully  retired. 

All  traffic  on  the  line  the  procession  took  was  suspended  from  11.45  A.M.,  and 
nothing  but  the  carriages  in  the  procession  was  permitted  to  pass  until  the  whole 
of  the  ceremony  was  over.  A  very  large  body  of  police  lined  the  entire  route. 

By  dint  of  great  and  continuous  exertions,  the  interior  of  the  abbey  was  com- 
pleted for  the  solemn  and  impressive  proceedings.  The  south  transept,  or  "cross," 
as  it  is  called,  and  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole  of  the  sacrarium  and  of 
the  grave,  was  fitted  with  tiers  of  seats ;  and  here,  and  in  the  choir,  were  seated  the 
members  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  those  gentlemen  who  had  been  invited 
to  assemble  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber.  No  ladies  were  admitted  to  the  choir 
under  any  circumstances.  The  accommodation  made  for  the  public  who  had 
tickets  was  as  ample  as  the  nave  would  permit ;  the  only  space  reserved  being  a 
passage  down  the  centre  from  the  west  door  for  the  procession.  All  bearers  of 
tickets  were  in  mourning. 

The  grave  was  built  from'  designs  by  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  and  has  been  faced 
with  Minion's  plain  and  encaustic  tiles,  arranged  in  bands,  so  as  to  keep  out  all 
moisture.  The  seats  of  the  northern  transept  were  removed,  and  a  platform 
erected,  on  which  the  choir  assembled,  to  chant  a  portion  of  the  service  over  the 
grave,  on  the  body  being  "  committed  to  the  dust." 

The  only  person  admitted  at  Cambridge  House  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  remains 
of  the  deceased  Premier,  was  the  Very  Eev.  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  who  was  accom- 
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panied  by  his  lordship's  nephew,  the  Rev.  H.  Sulivan.  The  very  rev.  the  dean  read 
the  service,  and  Lord  John  Thynne,  the  sub-dean,  read  the  lessons.  An  augmented 
choir  chanted  the  portion  of  the  service  which  was  sung. 

The  complete  list  of  the  corporations  and  deputations  who  obtained  leave  to  fall 
in,  is  given  in  the  following  order : — 

The  corporations  of  Bolton,  Salford,  and  Dunstable ;  the  Dover  Harbour  Board ; 
the  corporations  of  Stirling,  Oxford,  Sunderland,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton, 
Bradford,  Macclesfield,  Liverpool,  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
Tiverton ;  the  London  Irish  volunteers,  the  Romsey  volunteers ;  the  corporations  of 
Romsey,  Sandwich,  and  Hastings;  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works;  forty  seamen 
of  the  Trinity  House  ;  officers  of  the  naval  reserve  ;  the  Trinity  House  corporation; 
commoners  of  the  corporation  of  London;  the  Sheriffs  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  with  sword  and  mace-bearers. 

Among  the  private  carriages,  were  those  of  Viscount  Palmerston,  her  majesty 
the  Queen,  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  her  royal  highness  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  the  Duchess  of  Inverness, 
the  French  ambassador,  the  Russian  ambassador,  the  American  ambassador,  the 
Prussian  ambassador,  the  Belgian  ambassador,  the  Austrian  ambassador,  the  Italian 
ambassador,  the  Bavarian  ambassador,  the  Turkish  ambassador,  the  Danish  ambas- 
sador, the  Spanish  ambassador,  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  the  Greek  charge 
d'affaires,  the  Hanoverian  minister,  the  minister  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Persian 
ambassador,  the  Swedish  minister,  the  Saxony  minister,  the  Hanseatic  minister, 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Speaker,  Earl  Russell,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Earl  Granville, 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Sir  G.  Grey,  Sir  C.  Wood, 
Earl  Clarendon,  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderley,  Right  Hon.  E.  Cardwell,  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Villiers,  Right  Hon.  Milner 
Gibson,  Viscount  Sydney,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  R. 
Kindersley,  Sir  J.  Stuart,  Sir  W.  P.  Wood,  Sir  J.  Lewis  Knight-Bruce,  Sir  G.  J. 
Turner,  Sir  W.  Weightman,  Sir  C.  Blackburn,  Sir  J.  Mell  or,  Sr  W.  Erie,  Sir  C.  E. 
Williams,  Sir  J.  B.  Byles,  Sir  H.  Keating,  Sir  F.  Pollock,  Sir  J.  Martin,  Sir  J.  W. 
Bramwell,  Sir  W.  F.  Channell,  Sir  G.  Pigott,  Sir  W.  Shee,  Right  Hon.  Laurence 
Sulivan,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Countess  of  Jersey,  Earl  Roseberry,  Earl  of  Arran, 
Countess-Dowager  of  Lichfield,  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  Admiral  Sir  G.  Bowles,  Sir  G. 
Shee,  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  Baron  Rothschild,  Lady  Dinorben,  Earl  Spencer,  Hon. 
H.  Elliott,  Lady  Middleton,  Bishop  of  London,  Countess  of  Fife,  Countess  of 
Lichfield,  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  Lord  Lyveden,  Lord  Willoughby  D'Eresby,  Sir 
H.  Holland,  Lord  Wenlock,  Sir  R.  Murchison,  and  Major-General  Malcolm. 

It  may  be  stated  that,  under  the  impression  that  the  funeral  of  the  late 
viscount  was  to  be  at  Romsey,  the  usual  funeral  anthem  was  sung  at  the  abbey  on 
the  Sunday  previous,  and  a  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Nepean. 

Lord  Palmerston's  grave  lies  on  the  right  hand  as  the  visitor  enters  the 
abbey  by  the  north  entrance,  and  is  nine  feet  deep.  It  is  made  at  right  angles, 
and  immediately  in  front  of  the  monument  erected  in  memory  of  Captain  Bayne, 
Captain  Blair,  and  Lord  Robert  Manners,  who  served  under  Sir  G.  Brydges  Rodney. 
It  is  surrounded  by  the  graves  of  Earl  Chatham  on  its  right,  with  those  of  Fox, 
Canning  (the  late  Lord  Canning),  and  Pitt ;  and  Castlereagh  nearer  the  choir. 

Respecting  the  demeanour  of  Lord  Palmerston's  colleague,  and  subsequent 
successor  in  office,  a  newspaper  writer  says — "  With  bent  head,  never  once  raised 
from  the  coffin,  Lord  Russell  was  literally  bowed  down  over  the  grave  of  his 
colleague.  Great,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  emotion  of  those  trying  moments, 
which  could  so  heavily  press  and  weigh  upon  the  man  bearing  them  the  great  lesson 
to  which  even  prime  ministers  must  bow.  A  sadder  face  never  looked  into  a  grave 
than  was  Earl  Russell's." 

On  the  following  Sunday  there  was  an  immense  congregation  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  all  the  arrangements  made  for  the  funeral  having  been  allowed  to  remain. 
There  was  a  full  choral  service.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
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Stanley,  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  from  the  5th  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  the  16th  and  17th  verses — "Redeeming  the  time,  because  the  days 
are  evil.  Wherefore  be  ye  not  unwise,  but  understanding  what  the  will  of  the 
Lord  is."  In  the  course  of  his  sermon  the  dean  bore  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
character  of  the  departed  statesman. 

Lord  Palmerston's  death  is  the  fifth  occasion  in  a  century  in  which  a 
Prime  Minister  died  in  office.  Lord  Rockingham  died  while  Premier  in 
1782;  Pitt  in  1806;  Perceval's  career  was  cut  short  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin; 
and  Canning  died  while  in  possession  of  the  same  office  in  1827. 

Scarcely  an  English  statesman  existed  that  did  not,  more  or  less,  dwell  upon 
the  loss  of  England's  Premier.  At  Glasgow,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  that 
city,  Mr.  Gladstone,  after  referring  to  the  number  of  statesmen  who  had  died 
within  the  last  five  years,  continued — "  As  to  the  last  of  these  men,  the  dis- 
tinguished man  whose  loss  at  this  moment  the  whole  comrrmnity,  in  every  class 
and  every  corner  of  the  land,  deeply  and  sincerely  deplores,  we  have  this 
consolation,  that  it  had  pleased  the  Almighty  to  afford  him  strength  and  courage 
which  carried  him  to  a  ripe  old  age  in  the  active  service  of  his  country."  In 
Warwickshire,  Mr.  Newdegate,  Mr.  Gladstone's,  perhaps,  most  consistent  opponent, 
said — "I honour  the  memory  of  a  man  who  was  the  embodiment  of  a  policy 
sustained  with  prestige;  and  who,  by  sustaining  it,  maintained  the  peace  of 
England,  and  of  all  the  world,  through  a  longer  series  of  years  than  any  minister 
who  ever  held  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Well,  he  is  gone;  but  he  lived 
long  enough  to  prove  himself  actuated  by  a  principle  superior  to  all  personal  and 
all  party  considerations.  He  has  left  a  great  legacy  to  the  nation.  He  has  taught 
us  this — that  party,  when  it  becomes  faction,  is  dangerous  to  the  state ;  and  that 
we  must  ever  seek  to  combine  party  in  such  measure  that  it  shall  not  obliterate  the 
sense  of  primary  duty ;  which  is  this — that,  for  party  objects,  we  shall  do  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  the  state." 

Lady  Palmerston  was  made  by  the  queen,  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  a 
peeress  in  her  own  right.  His  lordship's  chief  -executor  was  the  Hon.  Mr.  W. 
Cowper,  M.P. 

The  Paris  Moniteur  said — "Her  majesty  the  empress  has  addressed,  in  a 
private  letter,  expressions  of  condolence  to  Viscountess  Palmerston." 

On  receiving  the  official  notification  of  Lord  Palmerston's  death,  the  King  of 
Prussia  requested  the  English  ambassador  to  convey  his  sympathies  to  Queen 
Victoria,  at  the  loss  her  majesty  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  her  Prime  Minister. 
Her  majesty,  in  reply,  instructed  the  English  ambassador  at  Berlin  to  express  her 
thanks  to  the  King  of  Prussia  for  this  mark  of  his  sympathy. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  a  few  days  after  Lord  Palmerston's  death,  addressed 
the  following  despatch  to  Baron  Baule,  charge  d'affaires  of  France  in  London. 
It  was  drawn  up  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  and  was  as  follows : — 

"Monsieur,  the  emperor  and  his  government  could  not,  without  a  profound 
sentiment  of  regret,  witness  the  disappearance  from  the  political  scene  of  the 
eminent  statesman  whose  loss  England  at  this  moment  deplores.  His  death  has 
deeply  moved  public  opinion  in  the  country  which  he  has  served  for  so  many  years 
with  such  distinction.  For  ourselves,  monsieur,  we  have  had,  in  many  important 
circumstances,  occasion  to  appreciate  the  high  qualities  with  which  Lord  Palmer- 
ston was  endowed;  and  we  shall  always  love  to  remember  how  much  he 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  relations  of  confidence  and  friendship 
which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  empire,  have  existed  between  France  and 
England. 

"Lord  Palmerston  was  the  first,  in  the  month  of  December,  1851,  to  recognise 
the  character  of  the  courageous  resolutions  which  the  situation  of  France  inspired 
in  his  majesty.  He  loyally  accepted  the  consequences,  placing  himself  above  the 
resentments  of  the  past  with  a  freedom  of  judgment  so  much  the  more  honourable 
that,  at  the  opening  of  his  career,  he  had  been  mixed  up  in  the  ancient  strifes^ 
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He  used  his  influence  to  bring  to  the  comprehension  of  his  fellow-citizens  the 
services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  order  in  Europe  by  the  events  which  had  been 
accomplished  in  France.  A  few  years  afterwards  we  found  in  Lord  Palmerston 
the  most  decided  and  certain  concurrence,  when  the  complications  occurred  in  the 
East,  and  called  both  nations  to  unite  their  efforts,  leading  them  to  contract  that 
alliance  not  less  remarkable  by  the  intimate  and  loyal  agreement  of  the  cabinets, 
than  by  the  noble  emulation  of  the  armies.  Nor  are  we  able  to  forget  the  part 
which  belongs  to  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  commerce, 
concluded  five  years  ago.  As  first  minister  of  the  queen,  he  had  emphatically 
approved  the  idea  of  consolidating  the  relations  of  England  with  us,  by  giving 
them  for  base  a  stricter  solidarity  of  material  interests.  He  seconded  with  all  his 
power  the  inauguration  of  that  liberal  system  henceforth  consecrated  by  experience, 
and  now  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  states  on  the  continent. 

"  These  acts  belong  to  the  history  of  the  two  countries.  The  name  of  Lord 
Palmerston  will  remain  attached  to  it ;  and  we  shall  not  cease  to  recollect  the 
role  which  he  played  in  conjunctures  of  so  great  an  interest  for  the  relations  of 
France  and  England.  We  make  it  a  duty  to  unite  the  testimony  of  our 
sympathies  to  the  honours  which  the  British  nation  so  justly  renders  to  his 
memory.  I  beg  of  you  to  be  the  interpreter  to  Lord  Eussell  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  emperor  and  the  government  of  his  majesty.  You  will  be  good  enough,  at 
the  same  time,  to  transmit  to  the  principal  Secretary  of  State  of  the  queen  a  copy 
of  this  despatch." 

In  the  columns  of  that  organ  of  national  thought  and  feeling,  Punch,  the 
following  verses  appeared,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston : — 

"  He  is  down,  and  for  ever  !     The  good  fight  is  ended. 

In  deep-tinted  harness  our  Champion  has  died  ; 
But  tears  should  be  few  in  a  sunset  so  splendid, 
And  Grief  hush  her  wail  at  the  bidding  of  Pride. 

"  He  falls,  but  unvanquished.     He  falls  in  his  glory, 

A  noble  old  King  on  the  last  of  his  fields  : 
And  with  death-song  we  come,  like  the  Northmen  of  story, 
And  haughtily  bear  him  away  on  our  shields. 

"  Nor  yet  are  we  mourners.     Let  proud  words  be  spoken 
By  those  who  stand,  pale,  on  the  marge  of  his  grave, 
As  we  lay  in  the  rest  never  more  to  be  broken, 
The  noble,  the  gentle,  the  wise,  and  the  brave. 

"  His  courage  undaunted,  his  purpose  unaltered, 

His  long  patient  labour,  his  exquisite  skill, 
The  tones  of  command  from  the  tongue  that  ne'er  faltered 
When  bidding  the  Nations  to  list  to  our  will : 

"  Let  these  be  remembered  ;  but  higher  and  better 

The  tribute  that  tells  how  he  dealt  with  his  trust. 
In  curbing  the  tyrant,  in  breaking  the  fetter, 
Lay  the  pleasure  of  him  we  commit  to  the  dust. 

"  But  his  heart  was  his  England's,  his  idol  her  honour. 
Her  friend  was  his  friend,  and  his  foe  was  her  foe. 
Were  her  mandate  despised,  or  a  scowl  cast  upon  her, 
How  stern  his  rebuke,  or  how  vengeful  his  blow  ! 

"  Her  armies  were  sad,  and  her  banners  were  tattered, 
And  lethargy  wrought  on  her  strength  like  a  spell ; 
He  came  to  the  front,  the  enchantment  was  scattered — 
The  rest  let  a  reconciled  enemy  tell. 

"  As  true  to  our  welfare,  he  did  his  own  mission 

When  Progress  approached  him  with  Wisdom  for  guide ; 
He  cleared  her  a  space,  and,  with  equal  derision, 

Bade  quack  and  fanatic  alike  stand  aside. 
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"  The  choice  of  his  country,  low  faction  despising, 

He  marched  as  a  leader  all  true  men  could  claim  : 
They  came  to  their  fellows,  and  held  it,  sufficing 
To  give,  as  a  creed,  the  great  Minister's  name. 

"  So  heir  to  traditions  of  him,  long  departed, 

'  Who  called  the  New  World  up,  to  balance  the  Old,' 
We  lay  thee  in  earth — gallant  natured,  true-hearted  ! 
Break,  herald,  thy  wand  ;  for  his  honours  are  told. 

"  No,  let  Pride  say  her  story  and  cease,  for  Affection 

Stands  near  with  a  wealth  of  wild  tears  in  her  eyes, 
And  claims  to  be  heard  with  more  soft  recollection 
Of  one  who  was  ever  as  kindly  as  wise. 

"  We  trusted  his  wisdom,  but  love  drew  us  nearer 
Than  homage  we  owed  to  his  statesmanly  art, 
For  never  was  statesman  to  Englishmen  dearer 
Than  he  who  had  faith  in  the  great  English  heart. 

"  The  frank,  merry  laugh,  and  the  honest  eye  filling 

With  mirth,  and  the  jests  that  so  rapidly  fell, 
Told  out  the  State  secret  that  made  us  right  willing 
To  follow  his  leading — he  loved  us  all  well, 

"  Our  brave  English  Chief  ! — lay  him  down  for  the  sleeping 

That  nought  may  disturb  till  the  trumpet  of  doom  : 
Honour  claims  the  proud  vigil — but  Love  will  come  weeping, 
And  hang  many  garlands  on  Palmerston's  tomb  !" 

In  his  cartoon  on  the  occasion,  for  once,  Fun  beat  his  aged  rival.  On  a  rough 
sea,  and  beneath  a  cloudy  sky,  a  barque  slowly  drifts  along.  It  bears  the  figure, 
sad  and  sorrowful,  of  Britannia,  mourning  for  her  loss.  Beneath,  the  simple 
phrase,  "  Gone  from  the  helm,"  explains  all.  The  same  number  also  contained  the 
following : — 

"  A  chieftain  dead  !  Let  discord  cease ; 

Awhile  suspend  your  quarrels, 
And  lay  the  olive-branch  of  praiso 
Among  our  hero's  laurels. 

"  Our  leader,  who  so  gaily  marched  before  us, 

Is  gone  from  us — is  gone ! 
He  who  still  kept  the  great  flag  flying  o'er  us, 
Who  such  example  of  high  courage  bore  us, 

From  whom  our  strength  was  drawn  ; 
For  him  the  death-bell  booms  in  tones  sonorous 

This  dull  October  dawn. 

* 

"  Yet  we  will  chant  no  melancholy  dirges — 

We  will  not  wail  for  him. 
On  welcome  shores  of  rest  he  now  emerges, 
Who  had  so  long,  amid  life's  cruel  surges, 

To  battle  and  to  swim. 
Peace  now !  To-morrow's  care  no  longer  urges 

Tired  brain  and  weary  limb. 

"  He  is  dead  ;  who  stood  so  boldly  by  the  helm 

Of  the  realm. 
In  the  fulness  of  his  time,  the  close  of  day, 

Past  away, 
When  the  dim  October  lights,  in  mist  and  rain, 

Slowly  wane. 
How  friends  lov'd  him — and  none  hated  ;  not  even  those 

Who  were  his  foes ; 
For  the  arrows  of  his  wit,  if  they  were  keen, 

Yet  were  clean 
Of  the  venom  of  a  sneer  begot  in  spleen. 
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"  Kind  and  courteous  in  the  hall,  and  in  the  fray, 

Bold  and  gay, 
Dealing  blows  and  taking  blows  with  open  smile, 

All  the  while. 
And  the  downcast  of  the  nations  knew  the  fame 

Of  his  name, 
Sighing,  look'd  to  him  for  liberty.     And  he 

Set  them  free, 
When  he  knew  that  he  could  strike  the  one  great  blow  ; 

Free  them  so ; 
Not  rivet  more  the  fetters  of  their  woe." 

Here  the  poet  rhymes  without  regard  to  reason.  The  downcast  nations  of 
Europe  were  the  Poles,  the  Italians,  the  Christians  in  Turkey,  and  latterly  the 
Danes.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Lord  Palmerston's  interference,  at  one  great 
blow,  freed  from  the  fetters  of  their  woes.  But  to  proceed — 

"  Fade  failing  year,  in  fog  and  gloom, 

And  leave  this  record  on  the  page — 
'  The  foremost  statesman  of  the  ago 
This  year  was  given  to  the  tomb.' 

"  And  we  had  thought  he  could  not  die — 
This  veteran,  with  his  eighty  years, 
Who  was  as  one  among  his  peers ; 
No  Nestor  of  aii  age  gone  by. 

"  He  never  struck  an  unfair  blow, 

Or  failed  a  helping  hand  to  lend  ; 
So  true,  through  good  or  ill,  to  friend  ; 
So  prompt  in  mercy  to  a  foe. 

"  He  listened  to  the  nation's  voice  ; 

But  when  an  angry  rabble  cried, 
He  did  not  turn  or  swerve  aside, 
But  held  the  justice  of  his  choice. 

"  Close  up  the  ranks.     Aye,  look  your  fill 
Upon  our  Ancient  Captain,  dead. 
Then  onward — by  the  way  he  led — 
And  keep  the  old  flag  spotless  still ! 

"  Let  those  who  future  histories  pen, 
His  noble  qualities  review  ; 
Kind,  cheerful,  honest,  fearless,  true—- 
The Englishman  of  Englishmen. 

"  Go,  search  the  world  from  end  to  end, 

A  braver  heart  had  no  man  ; 
So  faithful,  aye,  to  fallen  friend  ; 

So  generous  to  foeman. 
We  must  not  weep  !  A  death  like  this, 

So  peaceful  and  so  painless  ! 
No  tears  !  This  shield  we  bear  of  his, 

He  has  bequeathed  us  stainless." 

Such  was  the  feeling  of  the  public  when  Lord  Palmerston  died.  Everywhere 
the  shop  windows  were  filled  with  his  photograph,  or  with  the  various  portraits  of 
his  lordship  which  had  been  engraved  at  some  time  or  other;  and  memoirs, 
of  more  or  less  merit,  were  suddenly  improvised,  and  seemed  to  secure  an 
extensive  sale.  When  Peel  died,  he  was  still  viewed  as  a  traitor  in  certain 
circles.  The  suspicion  with  which  Canning  was  regarded  by  the  pure  "Whigs 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  extreme  Tories  on  the  other,  followed  him  even  to 
his  grave.  When  Pitt  died,  in  spite  of  the  eulogies  of  the  little  men  he  had 
sustained  in  office,  and  elevated  to  rank,  there  were  those,  of  no  mean  reputation, 
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•who  censured  deeply  his  war  and  financial  policy;  and  could  say,  as  did  Sir  Samuel 
Eomilly,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  That  he  was  not  among  the  worshippers  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  memory ;  that  he  was,  undoubtedly,  a  man  of  most  extraordinary  and 
splendid  talents ;  but  that,  with  all  the  talents  he  possessed,  and  the  great  influence 
he  had  enjoyed,  he  (Sir  Samuel)  looked  in  vain  for  any  acts  of  his  administration 
by  which  he  had  increased  the  happiness  or  improved  the  condition  of  any  portion 
of  his  fellow-subjects."  Perceval,  as  we  know,  fell  suddenly,  and  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  create  unusual  feeling  and  sympathy.  The  murderer  was  not 
actuated  by  political  feelings.  His  only  motive  for  his  mortal  deed  was  personal. 
Yet,  writes  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly,  in  his  diary  for  1812 — "  Among  the  multitudes, 
however,  whom  the  news  of  so  strange  and  sudden  a  catastrophe  had  soon  collected 
in  the  street  and  about  the  avenues  of  the  house,  the  most  savage  expressions  of 
joy  and  exultation  were  heard,  accompanied  with  regret  that  others,  and 
particularly  the  attorney-general,  had  not  shared  the  same  fate."  The  public  had 
forgotten  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  his  spy  system,  when  he  dropped  off  the  stage; 
and  when  he  died,  made  no  sign.  Mr.  Charles  Wynn,  who  attended  Castlereagh's 
funeral,  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham — "  From  being  in  the  first  coach  I 
could  see  little  of  the  behaviour  of  the  mob  at  the  funeral ;  but  all  that  I  saw 
or  heard  was  perfectly  proper  till  the  removal  of  the  coffin  from  the  hearse  to 
enter  the  abbey,  when  a  radical  yell  was  set  up  from  St.  Margaret's  churchyard." 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Lord  Castlereagh  had  been  long  Secretary  at  War, 
and  then  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Lord  Palmerston  had  served  with  him 
from  his  entrance  on  official  life.  In  some  respects  they  had  much  in  common  in 
their  firmness,  in  their  personal  honour,  in  their  opposition  to  democracy,  in  their 
resolute  endeavours  to  uphold  the  honour  and  dignity  of  their  common  country. 
Lord  Liverpool  had  been  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  from  1812  to  1827.  He  had 
not  retired  from  official  life  much  more  than  a  year  when  he  died.  He  possessed, 
say  his  admirers,  great  administrative  intelligence,  and  exhibited  unremitting 
attention  to  public  business,  yet  no  one  sorrowed  at  his  decease.  Huskisson  was 
followed  by  a  multitude  to  the  grave,  partly  on  account  of  the  premature 
shortening  of  his  days  just  before,  and  partly  for  his  expulsion  from  office,  for  his 
support  of  a  very  mild  attempt  at  parliamentary  reform,  by  the  Iron  Duke,  just 
then  not  very  popular.  When  Earl  Eipon  died  no  one  remembered  that  ho  had 
ever  been  Premier  at  all.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  we  find  no  statesman 
who  died  so  honoured  and  lamented  all  over  the  land  as  Viscount  Palmerston,  K.Gr., 
K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinquo 
Ports. 


CHAPTEE  XL. 

IN  MEMOBIAM. 

IT  is  said  that  no  man  is  missed  in  the  battle  of  modern  politics  j  that  no  sooner 
is  the  place  vacant  than  it  is  filled  up ;  that  immediately  one  leader  is  lost 
there  is  another  ready  to  head  the  advance.  This  is  true ;  but  it  is  not  all  the 
truth.  Society  is  not  quite  so  ungrateful  as  those  who  make  such  an  assertion 
imply.  A  lost  leader  still  lives  in  the  memory  of  his  followers.  The  country  is 
not  unmindful  of  those  who  deserve  well  of  it.  We  cherish  their  ashes;  we 
decorate  their  graves.  To  them  we  consecrate  the  marble  column,  or  the  monu- 
mental brass.  In  this  respect  Lord  Palmerston's  case  is  no  exception. 

On  the  28th  of  the  May  following  his  decease,  several  members  of  both 
Houses,  and  belonging  to  both  parties,  having  met  together  at  the  Duke  of  Cleve- 
land's house,  proposed  the  erection  of  a  statue  in  the  open  space  near  the  House  of 
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Commons,  "  to  express  the  general  respect  for  the  character  of  Lord  Palmerston ; 
the  sense  of  his  public  services,  and  sorrow  for  his  recent  loss."  In  order  to  include 
the  largest  possible  number  of  the  subscribers,  no  subscriptions  were  received  above 
£5 ;  and  it  was  intended,  when  the  list  was  completed,  to  hold  a  meeting,  and  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  carry  out  the  object.  Among  the  original  promoters  of 
this  scheme  were  Lord  Stanhope,  General  Peel,  and  Mr.  Walpole ;  as  well  as  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland,  Mr.  Denman,  and  Mr.  C.  Buxton.  The  initiation  here  was 
taken,  not  as  in  Canning's  case,  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  not  connected  with 
Lord  Palmerston  by  any  political  or  personal  ties,  but  who  were,  nevertheless, 
willing  to  charge  themselves  with  the  labour  of  collecting  funds,  and  making  all 
the  preliminary  arrangements  on  public  grounds  alone.  It  was  felt  that  even  if 
the  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  already  voted  by  parliament,  be  finished  in 
a  lifetime,  it  would  not  adequately  represent  a  popular  testimonial  of  respect. 
Those  who  visit  Westminster  Abbey  are  few  compared  with  those  who  pass  through 
Palace  Yard ;  and  open-air  statues,  even  when  soiled  by  a  London  atmosphere,  are 
more  effective  demonstrations  of  national  gratitude  than  a  memorial  such  as  partial 
relations  may  award  to  any  deceased  persons,  however  obscure  or  unworthy. 

Of  course,  when  parliament  met  in  February,  the  House  testified  its  sense 
of  their  loss  by  a  vote  for  a  national  monument.  It  was  on  the  23rd  that, 
having  gone  for  that  purpose  into  committee,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said — "  Mr.  Dodson,  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  your  hands  a  resolution 
conformable  to  the  terms  of  which  I  have  given  notice — namely,  '  That  an  humble 
address  be  presented  to  her  majesty,  praying  that  her  majesty  will  give  directions 
that  a  monument  be  erected  in  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  to 
the  memory  of  Viscount  Palmerston,  with  an  inscription  expressive  of  the  public 
admiration,  attachment,  and  of  the  heavy  loss  which  the  country  has  sustained  by 
his  death,  and  to  assure  her  majesty  that  this  House  will  make  good  the  expense 
attendant  on  the  same.'  Sir,  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  anticipate  an  unanimous 
assent  and  approval  of  the  House.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  and,  more  than  that,  it  is 
rather  a  marked  feature  in  our  habits,  that  the  occasions  on  which  parliament  has 
been  asked  to  present  addresses,  or  to  take  other  measures  contemplating  the 
erection  of  monuments  at  the  public  charge  for  the  civil  servants  of  the  state,  have 
been  very  rare.  The  general  rule  of  England  is  to  leave  it  to  friends,  or  to  the 
impartial-  estimate  of  public  opinion  to  determine  upon,  and  to  select  those 
memorials  which  may  be  due  to  the  fame,  the  virtues,  and  the  performances  of  the 
dead.  But,  in  certain  cases,  parliament  has  thought  fit,  upon  strong  grounds — 
narrow  and  well  defined — to  depart  from  its  usual  reserve,  and  to  make  the  nation, 
through  the  medium  of  its  vote,  the  organ  of  expressing  its  opinion  as  to  those 
who  have  passed  from  among  us.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  have  been,  in  the  last 
hundred  years,  but  three  of  these  monuments  voted  to  the  civil  servants  of  the 
state.  In  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  and  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  votes  of  this  kind 
were  made  in  regard  of  men  whose  historic  figures  tower  above  all  their  contem- 
poraries. It  was  done  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Perceval,  who,  like  Lord  Chatham  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  was  Prime  Minister  of  the  country,  and  who  lost  his  life  in  the  actual 
discharge  of  his  duties,  and  in  a  manner  to  signalise  the  occasion,  and  naturally  to 
draw  from  parliament  some  marked  and  striking  expression  of  its  sentiments.  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  Canning,  there  was  no  public  monument ;  but  another  method  was 
adopted  to  testify  the  sentiment  which  the  nation  entertained.  And  now  we  come 
to  the  case  of  Lord  Palmerston.  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt — I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt — -in  the  minds  of  those  who  hear  me,  that  the  government  have 
judged  wisely,  and  have  but  answered  the  general  anticipation  in  the  proposal 
which  they  now  make.  Lord  Palmerston  was,  like  the  three  men  I  have  named, 
Prime  Minister  of  this  country;  and  although  he  did  not  attain  to  that  high 
dignity  until  what  is  for  most  men  the  decline  of  life — the  age  of  threescore  and 
ten — yet,  long  before  he  had  attained  to  it,  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  eminent 
and  one  of  the  most  famous  of  all  the  servants  of  the  state ;  and,  after  he  had 
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attained  it,  it  was  his  lot  to  hold  it  for  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years — a  period 
longer  than  that  which  it  had  been  held  by  any  minister,  except  two,  during  a 
century  and  more.  But  it  was  not  only  the  time  during  which  it  was  held — though 
that,  of  itself,  constituted  a  remarkable  distinction  in  the  case  of  Lord  Palmerston — 
it  was  the  general  position  which  he  held  in  the  view  of  parliament  and  the 
country — the  place  which  he  had  established  for  himself  in  the  feelings  and  recol- 
lections of  the  country,  that  led  to  our  making  this  proposal.  Now,  sir,  it  would 
be  an  entire  departure  from  usage — and  a  usage  founded  upon  precedents — if  I 
were  to  attempt,  by  any  single  word  I  can  say,  to  make  this  tribute  the  tribute  of 
a  ministry,  or  the  tribute  of  a  party,  instead  of  being,  as  it  really  is,  and  as  it 
should  be,  the  tribute  of  a  parliament  and  of  a  nation.  And  I  will  refer  but  to 
two  points  which  I  think  were  truly  national  in  the  career  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
It  was  his  happy  lot,  as  Foreign  Minister  and  as  Prime  Minister  of  this  country,  to- 
be  closely  associated  in  that  remarkable  extension  of  constitutional  freedom  in 
Europe,  which  has  been  among  the  happy  characteristics  of  the  present  age.  I 
need  not  speak  of  Belgium ;  I  need  not  speak  of  the  Peninsula ;  but,  as  regards 
Italy,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  one  of  the  first  and  the  most 
prophetic  of  those  who,  in  England,  discerned  the  growing  and  the  gathering 
destinies  of  that  country.  And  I  believe  it  will  not  be  extravagant  to  say,  that  in 
Italy  itself,  his  name  will  claim  a  place  by  the  side  of,  and  on  a  level  with,  the 
most  distinguished  native  statesmen.  It  was  the  lot  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  be  the 
minister  who  brought  to  an  honourable  conclusion  a  war  which  taxed  severely  the 
energies  of  the  country,  undertaken  for  no  narrow  or  selfish  purpose,  but  aiming 
solely  at  preventing  a  breach  of  principles  that  are  necessary  for  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  all  Europe.  And  although  it  happened,  and  fortunately  it  hap- 
pened, that  the  war  was  arrested  at  an  early  stage — at  a  stage  when  the  resolution 
of  the  country  was,  as  it  were,  but  stirred  from  its  depths,  and  the  resources  of  the 
country  were  perfectly  unbroken — yet  the  English  people  were  contented  to  stop 
in  their  career,  and  to  receive,  with  entire  satisfaction,  the  conclusion  of  a  peace, 
wise,  moderate,  and  considerate  in  its  character.  And  I  believe  it  is  a  correct 
opinion,  that  the  people  were  led,  in  no  small  degree,  to  that  favourable  view  of 
the  negotiations  and  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war  by  the  confidence  which  they 
reposed  in  the  nobleman  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  state.  But  there  was  another 
topic  of  life-long  interest  to  Lord  Palmerston,  most  thoroughly  national  in  its 
character,  and  most  vitally  associated  with  English  history,  which  it  would  be 
unpardonable  not  to  mention  upon  this  occasion.  I  mean  the  deep  and  unfailing 
interest  which,  at  all  times,  and  in  every  position,  Lord  Palmerston  took  and 
exhibited — not  by  words  merely,  but  by  acts — in  the  fate  of  that  unhappy  race,  the 
African,  whose  history  is,  for  the  most  part,  written  in  blood  and  tears.  It  is 
needless  to  go  into  details.  There  is  nothing  more  truly  brilliant — there  is  nothing 
more  conspicuous  or  better  known  in  his  career,  than  that,  in  every  step  of  these 
negotiations,  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the  voice  of  Lord  Palmerston,  were  ever 
enlisted  on  behalf  of  that  down-trodden,  but,  at  length,  rising  race.  Well,  sir,  I 
think  the  House  will  agree  with  me  in  desiring  to  avoid  all  doubtful  points.  I 
presume  to  say  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  the  reward  of  his  untiring  zeal,  of  his 
immense  energy,  and  of  his  long-continued  labour  (to  use  the  terms  of  the  address), 
in  an  amount  of  public  admiration  and  attachment — I  might  even  substitute  for 
attachment  a  warmer  term — I  might  certainly  add,  the  admiration,  and  attach- 
ment, and  public  trust — such  as,  when  we  consider  its  extension  throughout  the 
country,  and  its  duration  for  so  many  years,  surpasses  that  which  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  any  other  statesman  who  has  borne  office  in  our  time.  It  would  be  an  entire 
mistake  to  suppose  that  that  attachment  was  limited  to  any  class,  to  any  party,  or 
to  any  portion  of  her  majesty's  subjects.  It  prevailed  in  the  upper  classes,  among 
the  aristocracy,  to  which  Lord  Palmerston  belonged  by  blood  and  character;  it 
pervaded  the  powerful  and  intelligent  middle  classes ;  it  descended  into  the  ranks 
of  the  humble  and  earnest  labourer.  In  all  these  ranks  alike  his  character  and 
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services  were  favourably  and  warmly  appreciated — I  believe  in  a  higher  degree, 
and  for  a  longer  period,  than  those  of  any  other  civil  servant  of  the  crown.  Sir, 
in  this  place  it  is  impossible  not  to  cast  back  a  thought  upon  the  influence  which 
he  here  exercised.  All  we  who  knew  him  knew  his  genial  temper,  and  the  courage 
with  which  he  entered  into  debate ;  the  incomparable  tact  and  ingenuity ;  his 
command  of  fence  ;  his  delight — his  old  English  delight — in  a  fair  stand-up  fight. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  powers  of  debate,  there  was  no  man  whose  inclina- 
tion and  habits  more  led  him  to  avoid  whatever  could  tend  to  exasperate,  and  to 
prosecute  whatever  could  calm  down  animosity.  He  had  the  power  to  stir  up,  but 
he  chose  rather  to  appease.  Like  the  old  sea-god  in  the  jEneid, 

"  Quos  ego — sed  motos  prsestat  componere  fluctus." 

The  position  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  this  House  was  not  due  to  any  laboured  or 
artificial  rhetorical  distinction.  There  are  many  of  us  who  recollect  the  year 
1850,  and  who  know  to  what  height  and  excellence  the  parliamentary  oratory  of 
Lord  Palmerston  rose.  That  was  a  great  occasion,  when  we  were  all  ranged  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  I  myself  occupied  an  honourable  position  in  the  ranks 
opposite  to  him  on  that  particular  question  ;  but  never  can  I  forget  the  sentiment 
of  admiration  with  which  I,  not  distinguished  from  others,  but  showing  what  was 
felt  by  every  other  man,  listened  to  him  throughout  that  long  summer's  night — I 
was  humbly  opposed  to  him  at  the  time — when,  with  unparalleled  courage,  and 
extraordinary  cleverness  and  felicity  of  argument,  he  went,  point  by  point,  through 
the  foreign  policy  of  England  (which  is  the  policy  of  the  world),  and  satisfied  the 
House  upon  the  points  which  had  been  raised  against  him.  Sir,  the  character  of 
Lord  Palmerston  as  an  orator,  and  his  character  as  a  man,  are  not  to  be  determined 
by  me.  I  can  still,  however,  but  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  noticing  what  always 
appeared  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  qualities  of  his  oratory,  though 
perhaps  the  words  in  which  I  shall  express  my  idea  may  raise  a  smile,  through  their 
appearing  so  simple  and  so  matter-ot'-course.  The  most  remarkable  characteristic, 
in  my  opinion,  of  Lord  Palmerston's  oratory,  distinguishing  it  beyond  that  of  all 
other  men,  was  the  degree  in  which  he  said  precisely  the  thing  he  meant  to 
say.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  seen  that  precision  of 
measure  and  strict  identity  preserved  between  the  process  of  the  mind,  which  is 
always  in  advance  during  the  address  of  a  public  speaker,  and  the  terms  and 
accents  which  the  tongue  supplies  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  that  meaning  to 
their  intelligence.  I  have  never  known  that  so  exactly  exhibited  as  in  Lord 
Palmerston.  Sir,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  not  our  manner  to  draw  a  portrait  in  this 
House.  It  is  all  too  soon.  That  is  the  business  of  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country,  and  of  those  who  shall  hereafter  record  the  history  of  the  times  in  which 
Lord  Palmerston  had  so  distinguished  and  so  conspicuous  a  part.  But  we  have 
all  seen,  and  I  think  we  must  all  desire  to  record,  now  that  we  associate  him,  not 
only  with  our  admiration,  but  with  something  of  a  tender  feeling,  the  sense  which 
we  have  of  the  extraordinary  courage,  and  the  almost  unexampled  force  of  will,  by 
means  of  which  Lord  Palmerston  was  enabled  to  commence  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister  and  leader  of  this  House  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  to  hold  it  until  he 
passed  fourscore  years.  For  my  part,  I  think  they  are  mistaken  who  consider  that 
it  was  only  the  providential  blessing  of  a  good  constitution  which  enabled  Lord 
Palmerston,  while  out  of  doors,  to  discharge  the  labours  and  duties  of  his  office  ; 
and,  in  doing  that,  set  an  example  of  indefatigable  attention  to  the  business  of 
the  country.  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  the  force  of  will,  with  the  sense  of  duty 
and  the  determination  not  to  give  in,  that  enabled  him  to  make  himself  a  model  for 
all  of  us  who  yet  remain,  and  follow  him  with  feeble  and  unequal  steps  in  the 
discharge  of  our  duty.  It  was  that  force  of  will  that  did  not  so  much  struggle 
against  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  but  actually  repelled  and  kept  them  at  a 
distance.  And  one  other  quality  there  is  that  may  be  noticed,  without  the 
smallest  risk  of  stirring  in  any  breast  a  painful  emotion — it  is  the  most  delightful 
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and  the  last  which  I  have  to  mention :  it  is  this — that  Lord  Palmerston  had  a 
nature  incapable  of  enduring  anger,  or  sentiment  of  wrath.  There  may  be  those 
who  would  lead  us  back  to  the  old  philosophical  puzzle — which  many  of  my  right 
honourable  friends  will  recollect — the  question  whether  there  can  be  virtue  without 
self-restraint.  There  are  those  who  hold  there  cannot  be  virtue  without  self-denial ; 
and  as  in  the  perfectly  good  man  there  is  no  self-denial  needed — if  such  be  virtue, 
virtue  dies  at  the  moment  it  attains  perfection.  But,  sir,  the  true  answer  to  that 
puzzle  is  the  case  of  Lord  Palmerston,  where  this  freedom  from  wrathful  sentiment 
was  not  the  result  of  a  painful  effort,  but  the  spontaneous  fruit  of  the  mind ;  it 
was  the  noble  gift  of  his  original  nature — a  gift  which,  beyond  all  others,  it  is 
delightful  to  record,  delightful  to  observe,  and  delightful  to  remember,  of  those 
who  are  now  passed  away,  and  with  whom  we  have  no  longer  to  do,  except  in 
endeavouring  to  profit  by  their  example,  whenever  it  can  lead  us  in  the  path  of 
duty  and  right,  and  in  bestowing  upon  them  those  tributes  of  admiration  and 
affection  which  they  deserve  at  our  hands.  With  these  words  I  venture  to  commend 
the  resolution  I  have  proposed  to  the  friendly — I  may  almost  say  to  the  warm  and 
enthusiastic — notice  and  approval  of  this  House.  The  rest  I  leave  to  the  historian, 
who  has  hereafter  more  fully  to  record  the  deeds  of  Lord  Palmerston.  I  leave  it, 
above  all,  to  the  admiring  and  affectionate  recollection  of  the  nation." 

Mr.  Disraeli,  after  a  pause,  rose,  and  was  received  with  cheers  from  the 
ministerial  benches.  He  said — "  I  was  in  hopes  that  this  motion  might  have 
been  seconded  by  some  one  who  had  the  honour  of  sharing  the  private  friendship 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  who  at  least  participated  in  his  political  career.  But  as 
no  one  has  risen,  I  must  say  I  cannot,  without  reluctance,  permit  a  motion  of  this 
character  to  pass  in  absolute  silence  on  this  side  of  the  House,  as  if  we  did  not 
share  in  the  address  to  the  crown,  and  vote  it  with  the  utmost  cordiality. 
Whatever  differences  of  opinion  there  may  be  upon  political  questions,  sixty  years 
of  public  service — always  distinguished,  sometimes  illustrious — cannot  be  permitted 
only  to  be  cherished  by  the  admiring,  and  even,  perhaps,  the  grateful  feeling  of 
the  country.  It  is  most  befitting  and  most  proper,  under  these  circumstances, 
that  in  the  chief  sanctuary  of  the  realm  there  should  be  some  outward  and  visible 
sign  to  preserve  the  memory  of  a  statesman,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that  he 
combined  in  the  highest  degree  two  qualities  that  are  seldom  found  united — energy 
and  experience.  I  will  not  touch  upon  the  personal  qualities  of  Lord  Palmerston ; 
but  this  I  will  say,  that  they  were  most  engaging.  I  trust  that  the  time  may 
never  come  when  the  love  of  fame  may  become  the  sovereign  passion  of 
our  public  men.  But,  sir,  I  still  think  that  that  statesman  is  to  be  peculiarly 
envied,  who,  when  he  leaves  us,  leaves  not  merely  the  memory  of  his  great 
achievements,  but  also  the  tender  tradition  of  personal  affection  and  social  charm." 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  did  not  rise  to  object  to  the  proposal  now  before  the 
House,  but  simply  to  put  in  a  plea  that  the  monument  of  the  great  man  whose 
talents  they  desired  to  commemorate,  should  be  worthy  of  the  noble  pile  in  which 
it  was  to  stand.  He  expressed  a  strong  hope  that  government,  in  fixing  upon  a 
design  for  the  monument,  would  see  that  the  sculptor  was  not  allowed  to  follow  his 
own  will,  and  introduce  allegories,  cupids,  tritons,  and  other  monstrosities  such  as 
they  found  disfiguring  so  many  of  their  public  monuments. 

Sir  J.  Pakington  expressed  a  hope  that  no  unseemly  delay  would  occur  in  the 
erection  of  the  monument.  Many  years  ago  a  monument  was  voted  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  but  it  was  not  yet  completed.  He  trusted  so  unreasonable  a 
delay  would  not  occur  in  this  instance. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  explained  that  he  had  omitted  to  mention,  in. 
his  remarks,  that  a  precedent  had  also  occurred  in  the  case  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
when  the  House  followed  the  course  which  he  was  now  asking  it  to  pursue. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

In  the  ancient  town  of  Romsey — a  town  to  which  the  name  of  Palmerston 
had  given  such  celebrity — it  was  also  felt  that  something  should  be  done  to  per- 
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petuate  his  memory.  The  abbey  church  of  that  town  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
in  the  pleasant  county  of  Hants.  It  was  built  in  Norman  times ;  it  guards  the 
ashes  of  the  famed  Sir  W.  Petty,  the  illustrious  head  of  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe's  family ;  it  has  been  fortunate  in  the  character  of  its  clergy ;  and  it  was 
near  Lord  Palmerston's  ancestral  residence.  When  in  the  country  it  was  rarely 
that  he  was  absent  from  its  service ;  and  all  loved  to  see  the  Premier  of  England, 
with  his  distinguished  countess,  taking  part  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
joining  in  the  worship  of  Him,  who,  as  Lord  of  all,  views  with  equal  eye  the 
peasant  and  the  peer.  It  is  in  such  circumstances  that  we  see  country  life 
in  its  best  aspect.  In  our  Protestant  form  of  worship  there  is  but  little 
room  for — 

"  The  pomp  that  charms  the  eye, 
Or  rites  adorned  with  gold." 

"We  need  no  elaborate  and  costly  interior,  no  showy  ritual,  with  its  candles  and 
incense,  and  gorgeous  altar,  and  elaborate  genuflexions.  Him  whom  we  worship  is 
a  spirit ;  and  He  has  told  us  He  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  truth  ;  and  hence 
it  is  that  no  devotional  mind  complains  of  the  bareness  of  our  churches ;  of  the 
simplicity  of  their  service ;  of  the  rude  responses  of  the  clerk,  and  of  the  untrained 
accents  of  the  provincial  choir.  Lord  Palmerston  might  have  avoided  the  service. 
He  might  have  urged  business  as  an  excuse,  or  objected  on  grounds  of  taste,  as 
fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  often  apt  to  do.  He  did  nothing  of  the  kind ;  and 
all  the  Eomsey  people  were  wont  to  see  him  constant  in  his  attendance  at  their 
parish  church,  frequently  accompanied  by  his  noble  and  illustrious  guests.  No 
sooner,  then,  had  his  lordship  died,  than  a  meeting  was  held  at  Eomsey,  at  which  all 
the  leading  townspeople  assembled ;  and  where  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that 
Eomsey  should  have  its  memorial  to  his  lordship ;  and  that  memorial  should  be 
connected  with  the  abbey  church,  where  he  had  worshipped  so  many  years. 
The  Honourable  Mr.  Cowper,  Lord  Palmerston's  step-son,  had,  as  was  natural,  taken 
a  great  interest  in  the  undertaking ;  and  under  his  superintendence,  and  in 
conformity  with  her  ladyship's  wishes,  Eomsey  will  ever  be  associated  with  the 
name  of  her  most  distinguished  townsman. 

OPINIONS   OF  THE  PRESS. 

In  England  it  is  by  the  press  that  we  express  our  sentiments.  We  quote  some  of 
the  leading  journals  and  reviews,  for  the  purpose,  then,  of  collecting  the  testimony 
of  the  nation.  We  commence  with  the  British  Quarterly : — 

"  Lord  Palmerston,  even  in  his  later  years,  evinced  a  remarkable  insight  into 
the  opinions  and  requirements  of  the  day.  The  Eadicals,  indeed,  tell  us  that  he 
was  merely  a  survivor  of  a  former  generation  of  politicians ;  yet  we  never  heard 
from  them  any  other  evidence  of  their  assertion  than  that  he  was  an  opponent 
of  parliamentary  reform.  To  judge  from  the  experience  of  the  past  few  years,  it 
would  certainly  seem  as  though  the  majority  of  the  public  were  not  less  anti- 
quated in  their  opinions  than  himself.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  public  were  averse  to 
a  certain  amendment  of  the  representation  if  it  could  be  had ;  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston appears  to  have  been  fully  alive  to  the  defects  of  the  system  in  1832. 
What,  however,  is  undeniably  unpopular  is  a  Eadical  measure ;  and  the  Conser- 
vative power  in  this  country  is,  apparently,  too  strong  to  admit  of  its  being 
carried.  Lord  Palmerston  had  learnt  by  experience  that,  when  a  ministry  took  up 
the  reform  question,  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  stop  precisely  where  it  would.  He 
was,  no  doubt,  indisposed  to  lessen  the  aristocratical  influence  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  What,  however,  divided  him  from  the  Eadicals  was,  perhaps,  a  want  of 
personal  sympathy  quite  as  much  as  a  difference  on  definite  measures,  for  he 
showed  himself  anxious  to  support  all  beneficial  reforms  except  parliamentary 
reform.  This  absence  of  personal  sympathy  on  both  sides  served  latterly  to  widen 
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the  contest  between  him  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Radicals  have  made  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  their  idol ;  Lord  Palmerston  was  the  idol  of  all  parties 
but  the  Radicals.  This  comparative  independence  of  the  trammels  of  party — this 
elastic  power  of  adaptation — this  flexible  turn  of  mind,  which  rendered  him 
intellectually  as  well  as  physically  young  in  old  age,  formed,  no  doubt,  a  large  part 
in  his  continuous  success.  But  there  were  other  attributes  which  stood  him  in 
equal  stead.  He  had  a  sternly  denned  sense  of  right;  a  generous  and  even 
chivalrous  spirit,  which  imparted  in  turn  a  winning  self-denial  to  his  character ; 
and  a  resolution  in  emergencies  to  do  what  he  held  to  be  his  public  duty,  let 
the  results  be  to  himself  what  they  might.  No  better  instance  on  this  head  can 
be  taken  than  in  his  conduct  to  Lord  Aberdeen  in  1855.  *  *  *  *  Enjoying, 
in  his  later  years,  the  immense  personal  authority  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he 
had  the  love  of  the  public  as  well  as  their  admiration.  He  possessed  a  singular 
facility  of  attaching  his  friends.  He  never  forgot  or  lost  sight  of  them.  With, 
private  friends  and  political  friends  it  was  the  same.  He  was  one  of  the  kindliest 
gentlemen  among  us.  His  manner  was  equally  genial  and  sincere.  His  buoyant 
spirits,  even  at  eighty  years  of  age,  seemed  to  refresh  every  one  who  came  into 
contact  with  him.  But  those  who  had  any  public  business  to  discuss  with  him 
noticed  how  surely  the  joke  and  the  smile  they  had  caught  a  moment  before,  were 
replaced  by  earnestness  and  gravity,  as  well  as  the  apposite  knowledge  and  close 
reflection  he  would  bring  to  bear  on  the  subject  before  him." 

The  Westminster  Review  says — "In  conclusion,  our  summary  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  career  is,  that  he  was  not  merely  a  great  man,  but  a  clever  man ; 
that,  according  to  Coleridge's  classification,  he  was  not  a  man  of  genius,  but  a  man 
of  talent;  that  the  sympathy  he  felt,  through  his  happy  temperament  for  all 
varieties  of  human  mind,  gave  him  a  command  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of 
the  general  public,  that  no  man  of  splenetic  mood  could  ever  have  compassed.  He 
was  genial,  generous,  manly,  and,  in  many  other  respects,  the  representative  of  the 
best  side  of  English  character.  But  while  he  was  neither  so  logical  as  the  typical 
Frenchman,  nor  so  profound  as  the  typical  German,  he  was  eminently  practical ; 
and,  for  his  day,  the  best  exponent  of  English  thought  and  feeling  that  could  be 
found." 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  in  an  article  from  the  pen  of  the  Lord  Advocate, 
Mr.  Inglis,  had  by  far  the  ablest  sketch  of  the  deceased  statesman.  It  occurs  in 
an  article  on  the  extension  of  the  franchise.  The  writer  says — 

"  If  Lord  Palmerston  was  a  type  of  an  Englishman,  he  was  in  many,  both  of 
its  every-day  and  rarer  aspects,  a  model  of  official  life.  Nature  was  lavish  to  him 
of  many  gifts ;  and  it  is  the  lot  of  few  to  bring  to  the  public  service  that  strong 
will,  that  iron  constitution,  and  that  charm  of  manner  which  stood  him  in  such 
stead  during  more  than  fifty  years  of  official  life.  But  he  had  other  qualities, 
homelier  it  is  true,  but  not  the  less  essential  to  the  position  which  he  attained — 
which,  in  degree  at  least,  are  within  the  reach  of  all.  There  could  be  no  better 
school  for  statesmen  than  the  attentive  study  of  Lord  Palmerston's  rise  to 
greatness. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  Lord  Palmerston's  success  was  due  not  so  much  to  any 
surpassing  ability,  as  to  a  rare  combination  of  ordinary  qualities.  But  the  remark, 
although  in  some  respects  true,  is  superficial.  Probably  his  greatest  peculiarity  was 
the  equipoise  of  his  powers,  which  gave  them  an  air  of  complete  symmetry,  and 
somewhat  baffled  the  estimate  of  them  in  detail.  He  possessed,  also,  a  union  of 
qualities  which  seldom  exist  together  in  equal  excellence.  That  a  man  should  be 
really  both  grave  and  gay,  both  witty  and  earnest,  devoted  alike  to  the  routine  of 
office  and  the  love  of  sport  and  of  society — in  short,  that  a  statesman  should  be 
both  merry  and  wise,  shocks  the  pedantry  of  the  public.  And  the  public  are  so  far 
in  the  right,  that  it  requires  unusual  powers  to  effect  the  combination,  and  these 
Lord  Palmerston  possessed. 

"  This  element  has  led,  we  think,  to  an  imperfect  and  perhaps  unjust  apprecia- 
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tion  of  his  real  eminence.  He  had,  it  is  true,- -two  qualities,  ordinary  enough  in 
their  nature,  but  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  much  of  his  success — namely, 
industry  and  simplicity  of  character.  The  first  sprang  mainly  from  the  last. 
There  probably  never  was  a  man  in  his  exalted  position  so  free  from  conceit  or 
self-assertion.  He  was  essentially  a  modest  man  in  his  estimate  of  himself;  and 
woke  up,  comparatively  late  in  life,  to  a  consciousness  of  what  his  powers  could 
effect.  The  result  of  this  temperament  was  to  preserve  him  entirely  from  that 
snare  of  clever  men,  the  notion  that  he  knew  anything  by  intuition.  Whether  the 
matter  was  great  or  small,  he  never  supposed  that  he  understood  it  till  he  had  applied 
himself  to  master  its  details ;  nor  did  he  ever  imagine  that  he  knew  more  of  it 
than  another,  until  he  had  ascertained  that  he  did  so.  This  habit  of  accurate 
investigation,  pursued  during  half  a  century  of  official  life,  had  not  only  stored  a 
retentive  memory  with  an  immense  amount  of  information,  but  had  given  his 
mind  a  power  of  close  and  rapid  generalisation  which  he  knew  he  could  trust, 
because  it  always  worked  on  secure  materials.  Therein  lay  one  secret  of  his 
success;  but  when  he  had  the  materials  within  his  grasp,  his  rapid  power  of 
sifting  was  of  the  rarest  and  most  remarkable  quality.  His  mind  was  supposed  to 
be  merely  practical,  because  he  only  gave  out  his  practical  conclusions ;  but,  in 
reality,  he  had  great  powers  of  subtle  analysis ;  the  main  distinction  between  him 
and  reasonors  more  apparently  philosophical,  being,  that  with  him  the  process 
was  entirely  internal,  and  he  thought  the  product  only  worthy  of  public 
elucidation. 

"  A  remarkable  instance  of  his  characteristic  assiduity,  which  was  prominently 
open  to  public  observation,  was  the  resolution  with  which,  in  1855,  he  set  himself 
to  master  the  forms  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  details  of  its  ordinary 
business.  He  had  been  until  then  chiefly  a  departmental  minister ;  and  when  he 
had  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet,  and  leader  of  the  House,  he  discovered 
that  even  his  long  experience  of  that  body  had  not  rendered  him  familiar  with 
many  of  its  usages.  Most  men  at  the  age  of  seventy  would  have  been  content  with 
the  general  knowledge  which  they  possessed,  and  to  trust  the  rest  to  subordinates 
or  chance.  But  his  sense  of  duty,  and  his  habits  of  thorough  work,  allowed  of  no 
such  course.  He  set  himself  to  learn  the  routine  of  his  new  position  with  the 
same  patient  investigation  with  which,  more  than  forty  years  before,  he  had 
mastered  the  details  of  the  War  Office.  Early  and  late  was  the  Premier  in  his 
place ;  one  of  the  first  to  come,  and  one  of  the  last  to  leave.  Day  after  day  saw 
him  before  half-past  four ;  night  after  night  did  the  summer  morning  find  him  at 
his  post.  His  first  appearance,  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  not 
entirely  successful;  but,  by  the  end  of  the  session  of  1855,  he  had  effectually 
grappled  with  and  overcome  the  difficulty.  He  continued  what  he  had  thus  com- 
menced throughout  the  whole  of  his  premiership;  nor  was  it  until  a  very  few  months 
before  the  close  of  his  last  session  that  failing  health  compelled  him  to  relax  it. 

"  Those  who  doubt  or  question  his  power  of  acute  analysis  would  do  well  to 
study — for  some  of  them  are  stored  with  comprehensive  views  as  well  as  valuable 
information — his  speeches  on  the  international  questions  which,  from  time  to  time, 
have  been  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons  since  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war. 
He  evinced  in  these  discussions  a  grasp  of  general  principle,  a  perspicacity  of 
reasoning  which  the  greatest  lawyers  in  the  House  might  have  envied,  and  which, 
in  point  of  power  and  cogency,  gave  his  views  a  value  far  beyond  those  of  any  other 
lay  member  of  that  body.  If  these  speeches  are  ever  collected  they  will  be  found 
to  constitute  a  repertory  of  public  law,  cleared  of  all  technicality  of  language  or 
thought,  but  replete  with  maturity  of  reflection,  and  applied  with  simplicity  and 
force  to  the  actual  cases  which  arise. 

"  Another  popular  impression  in  regard  to  Lord  Palmerston  is,  that  he  was 
inclined  to  treat  matters  of  grave  import  with  levity.     This  was  especially  the  key- 
note of  those  who  desired  to  disparage  him  during  the  last  year  of  the  Crimean. 
•war.     The  public,  however,  very  soon  discovered  that  no  accusation  could  be  more 
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unjust.     *     *     *     *     In  Palmerston's  views  of  the  service  he  owed  to  the  queen 
and  the  country  there  was  not  a  tinge  of  levity. 

"  Two  other  traits  of  his  inner  political  character  we  may  mention — elements 
very  necessary  to  a  great  leader  of  men.  He  was  entirely  fearless,  and  he  never 
deserted  a  subordinate.  He  came  to  his  convictions  deliberately.  His  well- 
balanced  mind  and  temperament  had  little  in  it  of  the  impulsive.  He  thought 
without  excitement  and  without  passion;  but  the  conviction  once  attained, 
the  resolution  once  taken,  he  never  looked  back.  He  might  be  swayed  by  the 
public  once — before  his  determination  was  made,  but  never  afterwards.  And 
having  himself  a  strong  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  office,  he  had  sympathy 
for  all  under  him;  and  his  counsel  in  difficulty,  and  his  support  under  im- 
putation, were  never  failing — the  only  sure  way  to  obtain  hearty  and  zealous 
service." 

Nor  must  we  omit  here  the  opinions  of  the  leading  journal.  The  Times,  of 
October  19th,  1865,  wrote  as  follows: — 

"  One  of  the  most  popular  statesmen,  one  of  the  kindliest  gentlemen,  and  one 
of  the  truest  Englishmen  that  ever  filled  the  office  of  Premier,  is  to-day  lost  to  the 
country.  The  news  of  Lord  Palmerston's  death  will  be  received  in  every  home 
throughout  these  islands,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  with  a  feeling  like  that 
of  personal  bereavement.  There  is  not  a  province  in  our  vast  colonial  empire,  and 
there  are  few  civilised  nations  in  the  world,  which  will  hear,  without  an  emotion  of 
regret,  that  Lord  Palmerston  no  longer  guides  the  policy  of  England.  Never 
again  will  that  familiar  voice  be  heard  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  or  in  the  British 
senate,  of  which  he  almost  seemed  a  part ;  never  again  will  that  native  gaiety  of 
spirits  enliven  the  social  circle  in  which  he  loved  to  move.  The  death  of  no  other 
subject  could  have  left  such  a  void  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  for  no  other 
has  been  identified  so  long  or  so  closely  with  our  national  life.  Born  in  the  first 
year  of  Pitt's  first  administration,  and  some  years  before  the  downfall  of  the  old 
French  monarchy,  he  had  witnessed  the  whole  drama  of  European  politics  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  most  important  scenes  of  it  had  taken  a  leading 
part.  So  extended  and  so  various  an  experience  in  state  affairs  is  almost  without 
a  parallel  in  history ;  and  the  vigour  of  mind  and  body  which  enabled  him  to  lead 
the  House  of  Commons  when  he  had  passed  the  age  of  eighty,  has  certainly  been 
given  to  very  few  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 

"  He  who  could  win  and  keep  a  commanding  position  in  this  free  country  for 
more  than  half  a  century  of  foreign  wars  and  domestic  changes,  against  formidable 
opponents,  but  without  making  a  personal  enemy,  who  could  increase  in  prestige 
and  parliamentary  address  with  advancing  years,  and  who  died  Prime  Minister, 
enjoying  to  the  last  the  full  confidence  of  the  sovereign  and  the  people,  must  have 
possessed  one  of  those  rare  combinations  of  qualities  which  men  call  greatness. 
His  almost  unique  success  raises  Lord  Palmerston  above  the  ordinary  level  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  places  him  in  competition  with  the  most  eminent  of  his 
predecessors.  Judged  by  this  standard,  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  fallen  short 
of  that  heroic  type  of  character  which  we  associate  with  a  few — very  few — historical 
names.  He  had  not  the  splendid  oratorical  genius  and  daring  spirit  of  Chatham, 
the  lofty  magnanimity  of  Pitt,  or  the  constructive  ability  of  Peel.  His  name  will 
not  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  triumph  of  a  grand  cause,  nor  was  his 
life  devoted  to  the  development  of  any  single  idea ;  and  yet  he  was  a  great  man, 
unless  that  title  be  confined  by  an  arbitrary  limitation  to  a  prescribed  class  of 
moral  and  intellectual  virtues.  In  everything  but  rhetorical  accomplishments — 
classical  graces  of  diction — he  was  more  than  the  equal  of  Canning,  his  early  friend 
and  leader.  In  political  knowledge  and  practical  acquaintance  with  all  the  depart- 
ments of  state,  he  was  greatly  superior,  not  only  to  Canning,  but  to  all  Canning's 
successors,  if  we  except  Sir  K.  Peel.  In  familiarity  with  the  labyrinthine  compli- 
cations of  modern  European  diplomacy,  he  excelled  all  living  politicians  at  home 
or  abroad.  In  the  art  of  distinguishing  the  prevailing  current  of  public  opinion,  in 
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readiness  of  tact,  in  versatility  of  mind  and  humour,  in  the  masterly  ease  with 
•which  he  handled  the  reins  of  government,  and  in  the  general  felicity  of  his 
political  temperament,  he  had  no  rival  in  his  own  generation.  To  these  gifts, 
however,  he  added  an  unwearied  application  to  duty,  which  would  itself  have 
earned  him  a  high  position  in  the  state.  The  secret  and  source  of  his  great 
popularity  was  his  boundless  sympathy  with  all  classes  of  his  countrymen.  He 
was  a  truly  large-hearted  man,  and  moved  among  men  and  women  of  every  rank 
as  one  of  themselves.  His  unfailing  good-humour  and  inexhaustible  animal 
spirits,  if  they  obscured  to  some  extent  his  more  solid  endowments,  not  only  carried 
him  through  anxieties  under  which  many  a  younger  man  has  sunk,  but  endeared 
him  to  all  who  came  within  their  influence.  Nor  was  this  kindness  and  affability 
merely  superficial.  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  when  an  attempt  was 
made  on  his  life  by  a  crazy  officer  at  the  War  Office,  his  first  act  was  to  draw  a 
check  for  the  expenses  of  his  assailant's  defence.  That  act  was  characteristic  of 
the  man ;  and  Englishmen  were  proud  of  him,  not  so  much  because  he  bearded 
foreign  despots  in  his  prime,  or  exhibited  marvellous  physical  activity  in  his  old 
age,  as  because  they  believed  him  to  be  a  stout-hearted  and  benevolent  statesman 
of  the  good  old  English  stock.  They  did  him  no  more  than  justice.  Lord 
Palmerston  was,  perhaps,  too  little  of  an  optimist,  and  too  little  of  an  ideologist ; 
but  he  had  our  interests  and  the  interests  of  humanity  at  heart ;  he  had  an  utter 
hatred  of  oppression  and  wrong  in  every  shape,  and  a  genuine  desire  to  redress 
every  practical  grievance. 

"  He  has  left  none  like  him — none  who  can  rally  round  him  so  many  followers 
of  various  opinions — none  who  can  give  us  so  happy  a  respite  from  the  violence  of 
party  warfare — none  who  can  bring  to  the  work  of  statesmanship  so  precious  a 
store  of  recollections.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  Lord  Palmerston's  death 
marks  an  epoch  in  English  politics.  '  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to 
new.'  Other  ministers  may  carry  into  successful  effect  organic  reforms  from, 
which  he  shrunk ;  others  may  introduce  a  new  spirit  into  our  foreign  relations, 
and  abandon  the  system  of  secret  diplomacy,  which  he  never  failed  to  support ; 
others  may  advise  her  majesty  with  equal  sagacity,  and  sway  the  House  of  Commons 
with  equal  or  greater  eloquence  ;  but  his  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  will  not 
be  filled  so  easily.  The  name  of  Lord  Palmerston,  once  the  terror  of  the 
continent,  will  long  be  connected  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  with  an  epoch  of 
unbroken  peace  and  unparalleled  prosperity,  and  cherished,  together  with  the 
memories  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria." 

We  extract  a  criticism,  of  a  less  genial  character,  from  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
October,  1866. 

"  J  ust  this  time  last  year  Lord  Palmerston  died.  After  sixty  years  of  official 
life,  passed  first  in  one  then  in  the  other  camp  of  political  warfare,  he  was  supposed 
to  know  all  the  secrets  on  both  sides,  and  to  have  such  an  accumulated  stock  of 
practical  wisdom,  that  his  decision  in  political  matters  was  sure  to  be  correct.  His 
fiat  was  accepted  by  nearly  the  whole  English  nation ;  that  is  to  say,  all  that  part 
of  the  English  nation  which  is  educated  and  thinking,  and  possessed  of  political 
power.  He  endorsed  Lord  Russell's  axiom,  to  rest  and  be  thankful ;  and  the  nation 
did  rest  during  the  whole  period  of  his  premiership.  Jt  may  be  a  question 
whether  we  are  not  now  paying  severely  for  this  long  holiday.  During  Lord 
Palmerston's  life,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  settling,  in  a  peculiarly  advantageous 
manner,  the  difficult  questions  which  now  surround  us.  He  possessed  a  weight  and 
authority  with  both  political  parties,  such  as  no  longer  exists.  Had  he  really 
earnestly  pressed  any  measures  on  the  House  of  Commons,  they  would  almost 
instantly  have  been  carried ;  but  his  nature  was  light  and  insouciant ;  he  hated  to 
look  forward  to  the  future,  and  the  nation  was  only  too  happy  to  shirk  its  duties, 
and  lay  on  him  the  responsibility  *  *  *  *  Lord  Palmerston  was  too  indul- 
gent a  leader.  His  followers  were  allowed  a  perpetual  '  delices  de  capoue.'  In  his 
time  the  House  of  Commons  was — as  it  had  been  before  the  Reform  Bill — a  most 
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agreeable  club.     No  bard  work  could  possibly  be  done  ;  the  minister  was  omni- 

Eotent ;  serious  questions  were  laughed   aside ;    experienced  old  Whig  ministers 
new  exactly  how  little  they  could  do  without  losing  their   places ;    the  public 
money  was  voted  lavishly;   and  members  started  off,  after  unfruitful  sessions,  to 
their  various  amusements.  *     *     *     When  Lord  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 

last  year,  succeeded  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  they  found  the 
whole  political  system  relaxed,  and  too  many  professing  Liberals  considered  that 
matters  could  not  continue  as  they  were.  They  had  a  nominal  majority  of  seventy, 
and  they  thought  it  was  to  be  wielded  at  will.  They  imagined  they  strengthened 
themselves  by  taking  into  their  confidence  some  gentlemen  of  the  ultra-Liberal 
party,  whereas  they  really  frightened  and  disgusted  the  mass  of  their  supporters. 
They  had  earnestness  and  energy  without  tact ;  whereas  Lord  Palmerston  had  tact 
without  earnestness  or  energy." 

From  abroad  came  criticisms  on  his  lordship  in  abundance.  We  first  quote 
the  Journal  des  Debats : — "  Entering  public  life  at  a  very  early  age,  at  the 
beginning  of.  the  century,  he  has  never  since  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  his  country.  We  shall  subsequently  consider,  in  a  special  article,  this 
long  political  career,  sometimes  so  brilliant,  often  contradictory  as  to  the  princi- 
ples and  means  employed,  but  immutable  in  its  inspiration,  which  was  to  serve  the 
interests  of  England  at  any  price.  It  is  this,  without  speaking  of  the  remark- 
able talents  of  Lord  Palmerston,  which  explains  the  popularity  he  enjoyed  up  to 
the  last  moment  among  his  countrymen ;  and  certainly,  if  anything  in  the  world 
ever  was  sincere,  it  is  the  unanimous  regret  expressed  this  morning  by  the  English 
press — upon  this  point  a  very  faithful  echo  of  public  opinion.  We  at  least  are  not 
singular  in  considering  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  as  having  nearly  served  its 
time,  and  as  no  longer  responding  to  the  ideas  and  wants  of  the  present  day ;  but, 
in  addition  to  his  other  merits,  the  celebrated  minister  possessed  that  of  being 
pre-eminently  English.  He  was  English  from  his  heart,  by  instinct  and  by  intel- 
ligence. He  loved  England  passionately ;  and  we  ought  to  add,  to  the  praise  of 
our  neighbours,  that  similar  temperaments  are  not  rare  among  them." 

Another  French  paper,  the  Constitutionnel,  observed — "  For  a  statesman,  old 
age,  when  physical  only,  is  a  source  of  strength,  and  a  prestige.  Then,  the  more 
the  years  accumulate,  the  more  youthful  remains  the  popularity.  Such  was  the 
case  with  Lord  Palmerston.  He  has  grown  older  and  greater,  and  he  has  not  been 
driven  from  his  post  of  Prime  Minister  by  fatigue  or  want  of  confidence,  but  by 
death.  No  one  thought  of  reminding  him  of  the  song  of  old  Simeon ;  his  eighty- 
first  year  was  surrounded  with  respect  and  reliance,  and  thus  were  recognised  the 
services  he  had  rendered,  and  those  he  might,  yet  perform.  In  presence  of  his 
tomb  we  will  only  remember  the  readiness  with  which  the  noble  lord,  in  1851, 
recognised  the  new  order  founded  in  France  under  the  great  name  of  Napoleon. 
We  will  only  call  to  mind  the  policy  which  gave  birth  to  the  treaty  of  commerce, 
and  to  which  is  due  the  brotherhood  of  the  soldiers  of  France  and  England  on  the 
fields  of  battle  of  the  Crimea  and  in  the  extreme  East.  The  popularity  which 
Lord  Palmerston  enjoyed  for  sixty  years,  and  the  regret  with  which  his  death 
inspires  his  countrymen,  are  naturally  explained  by  the  consideration  that  his 
principal  virtue  was  always  love  for  his  country.  Whether  his  ideas  happened  to 
be  just  or  not,  whether  he  was  timid  or  adventurous,  whether  he  was  right  or 
wrong  in  his  judgment  of  the  allies,  adversaries,  or  rivals  of  England,  he  was 
always  guided  by  his  British  patriotism.  Let  us  not  reproach  him  for  that ;  but 
let  us  rather  admire,  and  at  the  same  time  try  to  imitate  him — let  us  be  French, 
as  Lord  Palmerston  was  English." 

According  to  La  France — "  The  esteem  felt  in  France  for  the  character  of 
the  illustrious  minister  has  caused  his  contradictions  to  be  frequently  passed  over ; 
and  the  imperial  government  more  than  once  preferred  to  modify  its  original 
views  rather  than  compromise  the  elevated  object  which  the  cordial  understanding 
of  the  two  great  western  nations  is  pursuing.  But  apart  from  the  hesitation  which 
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was  attributable  more  to  early  prejudices  than  to  strong  convictions,  how  many 
fine  qualities,  how  many  potent  ideas,  how  much  energy  and  address  were  there 
not  in  Lord  Palmerston !  He  was  a  political  genius  of  the  completest  and  widest 
scope.  He  was  a  statesman,  a  legislator,  and  a  great  debater ;  he  held  in  his  hand 
all  the  strings  of  European  diplomacy,  and  never  allowed  one  of  them  to  escape 
into  the  domain  of  chance.  But,  above  all,  what  a  subtle  and  delicate  intellect ! 
What  humour !  What  a  genial  and  ever  youthful  delivery,  notwithstanding  his 
eighty-one  years !  The  loss  England  has  sustained  in  him  is  immense.  With  him 
disappears  the  last  representative  of  the  politicians  who  were  contemporaries  of 
the  republic  and  of  the  first  empire.  Is  it  a  system  which  descends  with  him 
into  the  tomb  ?  The  future  will  teach  us." 

The  Opinion  Rationale  wrote — "  During  the  sixty  years  that  he  has  entered 
into  political  life,  he  has  never  ceased  to  occupy,  either  in  power  or  in  opposition, 
an  important  place.  A  rare  mixture  of  prudence  and  decision,  of  suppleness  and 
vigour,  has  kept  him  for  more  than  half  a  century  in  the  foremost  rank  of  British 
statesmen :  he  combined,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  qualities  and  the  defects  of 
his  country,  which  loved  to  recognise  in  him  one  of  the  most  finished  examples  of 
the  English  character.  Latterly,  every  rumour,  every  discussion  ceased  around  him ; 
it  seemed  that  Great  Britain  had  grown  old  with  her  First  Minister.  His  death 
will  probably  be  the  signal  for  a  new  classification  of  parties ;  and  if  the  foreign 
policy  of  England  is  not  likely  to  be  changed,  internal  questions,  and  especially 
electoral  reform,  are  likely  to  demand  a  large  share  of  attention.  France  does  not 
lose  a  friend  in  Lord  Palmerston.  Still  we  cannot  announce  his  death  without 
paying  a  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  eminent  statesman,  who,  sometimes  our  ally, 
sometimes  our  adversary,  will  be  known  in  history  as  one  of  the  accomplished 
types  of  an  English  gentleman  and  statesman.'' 

One  more  extract  will  suffice.  Lord  Palmerston  had  done  much  for  Belgium ; 
nor  was  his  death  unnoticed  there.  The  Independence  Beige,  in  an  article  after 
his  decease,  said — "  His  loss  will  be  considered  as  a  public  calamity.  The  promp- 
titude, the  pliability,  and  the  infinite  resources  of  his  mind — his  courage  in 
meeting  face  to  face,  sometimes  with  jaunty  raillery,  more  apparent  than  real, 
difficulties  and  dangers  before  which  other  statesmen  recoiled — a  valuable  aptitude 
in  presaging  the  fluctuations  of  public  opinion,  and  in  following  them  when  the 
interests  of  England  or  those  of  his  own  ambition  advised ; — these  were  the  quali- 
ties which,  during  a  most  active  political  career  (he  was  in  parliament  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three),  had  made  Lord  Palmerston  the  most  popular  man  in  his  country, 
and,  finally,  the  keystone  of  the  arch  which  maintained  the  balance  of  parties  in 
that  period  of  transformation  through  which  England,  and  Europe  with  her,  are 
at  present  passing." 

Thus  did  the  newspapers  write  when  it  was  announced  that  Lord  Palmerston 
was  dead — an  event  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Journal  de  St.  Petersbourg, 
did  "  leave  an  immense  void  in  the  counsels  of  the  queen,  and  did  produce,  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  one  of  those  profound  sensations  which  leave  a  mark  of  emotion  in 
the  history  of  nations." 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

CONCLUSION. 


OUR  laborious  task  is  at  length  completed.     We  have  followed  Lord  Palmerston 
from  the   cradle  to   the  grave.     "  Few  and  evil  have  been  the  days  of  my  life," 
said  the  patriarch.     The  triumphant  statesman  would  have  made  no  such  reply. 
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In  1835,  Frederick  Von  Eaumer,  professor  of  history  at  the  university  of 
Berlin,  visited  this  country.  It  was  at  a  time  of  great  political  excitement,  when 
the  angry  passions  created  by  the  struggle  for  reform  had  not  passed  away.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  endeavoured  to  carry  on  the  government,  but  in  vain;  and  the 
Whigs  returned  to  power.  The  professor,  who  visited  all  parties  of  the  nobility, 
in  recording  Lord  Melbourne's  premiership,  observes — "  Why  all  the  several 
posts  are  filled  as  they  are,  and  no  otherwise,  can  only  be  satisfactorily  answered  by 
the  initiated ;  but  Lord  Palinerston's  appointment  by  preference  to  the  post  of 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  proves  that  his  popularity  (which  was  not  great 
before,  even  in  England)  has  increased,  precisely  because  he  is  disliked  by  the  great 
northern  powers.  On  this  ground  he  has,  perhaps,  a  better  chance  at  this  election 
than  at  the  former ;  most  assuredly,  all  insinuations  from  abroad  will  be  thrown 
away  upon  English  electors."  At  that  time,  then,  we  may  infer  that  not  only 
was  Lord  Palmerston  not  the  slave  of  Eussia,  but  that  he  was  regarded  by  her 
with  no  friendly  eye  ;  and  it  was  on  this  unfriendliness  that  he  founded  any  little 
claim  to  popularity  which  he  then  possessed.  The  instincts  of  the  nation,  and  of 
the  northern  powers,  were  right.  Lord  Palmerston  was  no  friend  to  the  latter, 
nor  to  ^the  system  on  which  they  ruled.  He  believed  in  parliamentary  govern- 
ment— in  the  nation  ruling  itself  by  means  of  its  ablest  or  most  influential  men  ; 
in  short,  in  public  opinion.  They,  on  the  contrary,  defied  public  opinion  ;  regarded 
it  as  the  monster  evil  of  the  age,  and  sought  to  rule  alone  by  force. 

Another  merit  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  his  nationality.  Though  the  wearer 
of  an  Irish  peerage,  he  was  English  to  the  back-bone.  On  the  bunks  of  the  Liffey, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dublin,  is  the  small  irregularly  built  village  of 
Palmerston.  At  the  present  time,  pleasant  villas  and  mansions  are  around :  one 
of  them,  Palmerston  House,  overlooking  a  rich  and  extensive  landscape,  is  now 
the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore ;  but  it  was  with  England,  and  more 
especially  with  Broadlands,  Eomsey,  that  his  lordship  was  more  intimately  connected. 
The  district  is  now  essentially  an  agricultural  one :  before  then,  there  had  been,  in 
the  good  old  times,  a  great  abbey  there,  which,  after  being  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
Danes,  was  gradually  rebuilt  for  the  reception  of  nuns,  and  gained  distinction. 
One  of  the  chief  personages  connected  with  it,  was  the  wife  of  our  Henry  I. — "  the 
good  Queen  Maud."  Another  was  the  unfortunate  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of 
King  Stephen,  who  was,  for  a  time,  lady  superior ;  who  then  renounced  her  vows 
to  marry  the  Count  of  Boulogne,  but  was  compelled  by  that  proud  priest,  Thomas 
a  Becket,  to  leave  husband  and  child,  and  die  sad  and  sorrowful  at  Montreuil.  The 
sisterhood  has  long  been  gone  ;  not  a  vestige  of  cloisters  or  conventional  buildings 
now  remains ;  but  the  old  abbey  church  yet  stands,  and  there  the  townspeople 
worship  as  of  yore.  Lord  Palmerston  was  a  liberal  benefactor  at  the  time  of  its 
renovation.  The  structure  is  essentially  Norman  in  outline  and  appearance,  of  the 
style  preceding  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  embraces  a  nave  and  choir, 
with  aisles,  an  eastern  ambulatory,  a  transept,  with  chapels,  and  a  central  tower, 
from  which  there  rang  out  a  merry  peal  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1784,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  birth  of  the  future  Premier  of  England.  To  that  church  he  was 
wont  to  repair  when  at  Broadlands.  There  his  father  and  mother  were  buried ; 
and  there,  about  eleven  years  ago,  the  ashes  of  his  only  brother,  Sir  W.  Temple, 
were  interred ;  and  then  the  family  vault,  in  the  interior,  was  closed,  and  the  last 
and  greatest  of  the  Temples  chose  for  himself  a  resting-place  still  amongst  his 
neighbours,  in  their  new  cemetery;  and  there  he  would  have  lain  had  not  the 
nation  willed,  for  her  leading  statesman,  a  more  fitting  and  more  honourable 
resting-place. 

Respecting  Broadlands  itself,  a  few  particulars  are  not  out -of  place  here. 
Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses,  the  estate  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  St.  Barlie  family,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  upwards  of  two  centuries. 
From  them  it  was  purchased  by  the  second  Viscount  Palmerston,  who  erected  the 
present  plain  but  elegant  mansion,  on  an  eminence  rising  up  gently  from  the 
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banks  of  the  Test.  The  second  viscount,  though  holding  office  in  the  political 
world,  made  no  figure  in  the  state ;  but  he  mixed,  as  we  have  said  already,  with 
men  of  letters  and  artists,  and  collected  a  fair  gallery  of  old  masters  at  his  country 
seat.  A  few  months  after  his  death,  we  find  Sir  Harry  Englefield  writing  to  Miss 
Berry — "  I  hear  that  Lady  Palmerston  is  in  very  good  health ;  and  when  she  sees 
her  friends,  which  is  but  seldom,  very  tolerably  cheerful.  Lord  Minto  saw  her  the 
other  day  at  Broadlands,  which,  by-the-bye,  has  had  a  narrow  escape  from  fire. 
The  furniture  of  one  bed-chamber  was  quite  burnt."  As,  at  this  time,  the 
youthful  lord  was  nearly  ten  years  old,  we  may  presume  that  he  was  thankful  for 
the  preservation  of  the  mansion,  to  which  he  was  to  lend  such  a  lustre.  Of  the 
joys  of  home,  in  consequence  of  the  early  removal,  by  death,  of  father  and  mother, 
he  could  have  known  but  little.  Nevertheless,  he  remained  faithful  to  Broadlands 
to  the  last. 

As  a  neighbour,  a  Romsey  townsman,  Mr.  Lordan,  has  thus  spoken  of  him — 
"  While  regretted  by  parliament,  the  nation,  and  all  liberal  governments,  by 
none  is  his  loss  more  sensibly  felt,  and  by  none  will  his  memory  be  so  affectionately 
cherished,  as  by  the  humble  men  and  women  around  his  birth-place,  whose  only 
personal  knowledge  of  him  was  as  he  appeared  in  private  life — the  model  of  a 
landlord,  master,  and  neighbour.  Familiar  as  he  was  with  the  policy  of  every 
cabinet,  and  with  the  secrets  of  every  Court  in  Europe,  he  well  understood  the 
wants  and  feelings  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  toil  in  his  own  service,  and  con- 
nected with  the  homesteads  around  him.  While  managing,  also,  the  affairs  of  the 
realm,  he  could  find  opportunity  to  meet  them;  occasionally  distributing,  in 
person,  the  prizes  awarded  by  the  Eomsey  Labourers  Encouragment  Association, 
to  male  and  female  servants  for  skilled  industry,  long  servitude,  or  general  good 
conduct.  He  was  the  president ;  and  discharged  the  duty  with  singular  urbanity, 
kindly  and  wisely  counselling  the  successful  candidates  respecting  the  instruction 
of  their  children,  and  the  comfort  of  their  homes.  Many  a  Joe  and  Harry,  Sue 
and  Sally,  has  he  sent  away  the  happier  for  a  prize,  because  of  the  friendly  words 
and  manner  of  the  distributor.  In  estimating  the  character  and  merits  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  with  despatches  from  ambassadors, 
and,  sometimes,  letters  from  sovereigns  in  his  pocket,  with  an  influence  at  his 
command  co-extensive  with  the  empire,  and  reaching  far  beyond  its  limits,  he 
acted  out  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  opening  line  of  the  old  song — 

"  '  Be  gentle  to  the  lowly  born.'  " 

It  was  this  neighbourly,  friendly  feeling,  this  readiness  to  oblige  and  assist 
every  one — high  or  low,  rich  or  poor— that  made  Lord  Palmerston  immensely 
popular.  No  one  ever  went  to  him  in  vain.  Men  who  believed  his  lordship  to  be 
all  that  was  bad — who  denounced  his  foreign  policy,  or  who  had  no  faith  in  him 
as  regards  home  questions — were  always  pleased  when  they  came  into  contact  with 
him.  They  found  him  so  ready  to  meet  their  views,  and  to  do,  if  possible,  all 
that  was  required. — We  have  referred  to  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  Kossuth.  It  was 
the  same  in  the  case  of  Garibaldi.  When  the  latter  was  wounded  at  Aspromonte, 
application  was  made  to  Lord  Palmerston,  who  exerted  himself  in  every  possible 
way,  and  placed  the  resources  of  government,  so  far  as  it  was  requisite,  at  the 
service  of  the  friends  of  the  hero.  No  one  could  live  long  in  the  metropolis 
without  hearing  of  some  little  act  of  courtesy  and  kindness  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Palmerston.  Hence  it  was  that  he  had  such  friends ;  that  to  support  him  was  a 
passport  to  popularity  and  political  power ;  that  speculative  tradesmen  and  enter- 
prising builders  were  glad  to  make  use  of  his  name — a  name  familiar  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  We  have  seen  it  stated  that  there  is  a  Cape  Palmerston  on 
the  eastern  seaboard  of  Australia,  and  that  the  waters  of  the  South  Pacific  wash 
the  shores  of  a  Palmerston  Island.  Oerveg,  the  German,  called  the  vessel  he 
launched  on  the  African  lake  Tchad,  the  Lord  Palmerston — the  only  barque  ever 
afloat  upon  its  surface. 
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The  Bible  denounces  a  woe  to  those  of  whom  all  men  speak  well.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  and  believed  that  from  this  calamity  Lord  Palmerston  was  free.  His 
career  was  altogether  an  exceptional  one.  A  steady  friend  of  progress  and  consti- 
tutional liberty,  he  was  never  a  man  of  extreme  opinions ;  and,  in  later  years,  so 
great  had  been  his  geniality,  so  fortunate  his  rule,  so  universal  his  popularity, 
that,  while  the  Liberals  rallied  round  him  as  their  chief,  the  Conservatives,  many 
of  them — such  as  Mr.  Newdegate,  for  instance — preferred  him  to  their  own  party 
leaders.  Worldly  people  liked  him  for  his  gaiety,  and  evangelicals  adored  him  on 
account  of  what  they  deemed  the  excellence  of  his  episcopal  appointments. 
Writing  the  day  after  his  decease,  the  Standard,  the  organ  of  the  English  Tories, 
said — "We  did  not  all  agree  with  him;  we  could  not  all  approve  his  policy  or 
support  his  administration :  but  we  all  loved  him ;  we  were  all  proud  of  him ;  and 
we  shall  all  mourn  him.  In  that  House  which  was  wont  to  greet  his  appearance 
with  a  universal  cheer,  which  ever  listened  with  respect  to  his  clear  manly  tones, 
and  admired  the  vigorous  frame  and  resolute  spirit  which  work  could  not  fatigue 
and  age  could  not  bend,  every  heart  will  be  heavy  at  the  thought  that  the  gallant 
old  man  will  appear  among  them  no  more.  Those  who  knew  him  only  by  sight 
or  reputation  as  a  statesman  in  whose  hands  all  felt  that  the  honour  of  England 
was  secure,  and  in  whom  men  of  all  parties  reposed  a  personal  confidence  rarely 
accorded  to  an  individual  minister — who  honoured  him  only  as  Englishmen  honour 
a  man  who  has  done  England  good  service  during  a  long  and  well-spent  life — will 
feel  as  if  they  had  lost  a  friend.  Men  who  cared  little  or  nothing  for  politics,  and 
men  who  most  differed  from  his  politics,  will  yet  be  moved  as  by  a  personal 
sorrow  when  they  know  Lord  Palmerston  is  gone.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has  there  been 
a  party  leader  whose  death  was  so  universally  and  so  deeply  regretted.  *  *  *  * 
Lord  Palmerston,  though  the  chief  of  a  great  political  party  just  emerged  from  the 
heat  and  passion  of  a  general  election,  is  not  less  regretted  by  his  opponents  than 
his  followers :  around  his  grave  there  will  be  no  distinction  of  Liberal  or  Con- 
servative." Certainly  the  phenomenon  here  recorded  does  appear  strange.  We 
are  told  no  man  can  serve  two  masters ;  nevertheless,  friend  and  foe,  Conservatives 
and  Whigs,  trusted  in  Lord  Palmerston  as  their  common  head.  Yet  his  lordship 
was  neither  a  traitor  nor  a  humbug.  The  real  truth  was,  he  was  never  very 
much  in  earnest ;  and  that  lack  of  earnestness,  that  desire  of  his  to  keep  things 
comfortable  and  pleasant  to  the  last,  just  suited  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His 
easy  temperament,  as  a  writer  in  the  Examiner  remarked,  so  charming  in  private 
life,  made  him  tolerant  of  many  things  which  fretted  less  accommodating  spirits ; 
and  the  same  gaiety  of  heart,  that  if  adversity  had  been  his  lot,  would  have  made 
light  of  his  own  misfortunes,  manifested  in  public  affairs,  was  often  construed  to 
betoken  unbecoming  levity  or  unfeeling  concern. 

"  Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it ; 
I  thought  so  once,  and  now  I  know  it," 

seemed,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  a  fitting  epitaph  for  the  noble  viscount  when  he 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers;  but  the  inscription  would  have  been  more  fitting  for 
the  first  than  the  second  premiership.  Nevertheless,  to  the  last  he  displayed  that 
tone  of  levity,  that  lack  of  earnestness,  that  readiness  to  accept  the  conditions 
of  the  case,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  time — qualities  which,  while  they  produce 
no  lofty  heroism,  are  often  very  useful  in  enabling  a  man  to  overcome  all  diffi- 
culties, and  to  make  things  pleasant  to  all  parties.  Such  was  the  man.  He  never 
could  have  been  a  Chatham — gloomy,  imperious,  dazzling,  and  erratic — 

"  Resolved  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  state." 

But  he  never  would  have  sunk  so  low  as  a  Bute  or  a  North.  Lord  Palmerston 
made  the  best  of  everything.  He  took  nothing  seriously  to  heart.  He  obeyed 
the  poetical  injunction,  to  look  always  on  the  sunny  side.  It  was  not  in  his  nature 
to  see,  in  a  gloomy  light,  what  was  susceptible  of  a  less  displeasing  view.  He  had 
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the  sunshine  of  the  breast  that  coloured  all  around.     By  temperament  he  was  a 
Tory,  and  was  contented  to  let  things  be,  and  to  make  no  effort  for  improvement 
or  reform.     Policy  and  principle  made  him  a  disciple  of  progress.     His  mind  was 
curiously  balanced  for  the  great  success  of  his  career.     If  he  had  been  more  or 
less  conservative  on  the  one  hand,  or  more  or  less  liberal  on  the  other,  he  would 
have  lacked  the  hold  he  had  on  opposite  parties,  and  the  support  he  derived  from 
it.     It  was  thus  the  Liberals  marched  under  him  to  victory,   and  that  the  Tories 
preferred  him  to  their  more  legitimate  chiefs.     They  never  forgot  that,  though 
termed  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel  a  pure  old  Whig,  Lord  Palmerston  had  begun  life  as  a 
Tory,  and  as  a  Tory  of  the  worst  school.     His  father  was  the  friend  and  supporter 
of  Lord  North  in  all  the  folly  and  frenzy  of  that  unfortunate  statesman's  career. 
Mrs.   Delany  writes,  as  far   back   as  1772 — "Lord  Temple  (that  is,  the  second 
Viscount  Palmerston),  they  say,  told  Lord  North  he  believed  him  so  honest  and 
able  a  minister,  that  he  should  give  him  no  more  trouble."     The  son  outgrew  this ; 
but  for  thoroughgoing  opinions,  one  way  or  the  other,   he  had  no  fitness :    he 
would  probably  have  failed  either  as  an  extreme  Liberal,  or  as  a  thoroughgoing 
Tory.     "  Every  one,  by  nature,"  writes  genial  Walter  Mapes,  "  has  a  mould  that 
he  was  cast  in ;"  and  the  mould  in  which  Lord  Palmerston  had  been   cast  was  not 
certainly  that  of  an  advocate  of  extreme  opinions,  one  way  or  the  other.     In  one 
thing  he  resembled  Lord  North :  he  had  his  good  temper,  and  forbearance,  and 
parseverance ;  and  thus  he  rose.     It  was  not  till  Palmerston  had  been  thirty  years 
in  office  that  he  took  any  rank  at  all.     No  one  gave  him  credit  for  what  he  was. 
It  was  the  same  with  Lord  North.     "  See,"  said  Charles  Townshend,  when  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer ;  "  see  that  great,  heavy-looking,  seeming  changeling ;  you 
may  believe  me  when  I  assure  you  as  a  fact,  that  if  anything  should  happen  to  me, 
he  will  succeed  to  my  place,  and,  very  shortly  after,  come  to  be  First   Commis- 
sipner  of  the  Treasury."    The  person  here  alluded  to  was  Frederick,   Lord  North, 
and  the  prediction  was  exactly  fulfilled  immediately  on  poor  Charles's  death.     Nor 
was  Townshend  the  only  person  who  foretold  his  rise.     Greorge  Grenville,  walking 
with   another   gentleman    in    the   park,   met    the    future    minister,    apparently 
rehearsing  a  speech.     "  There  comes  blubbery  North,"  said  the  latter  to  Grenville ; 
"  I  wonder  what  he  is  getting  by  heart,  for  I  am  sure  it  can  be  nothing  of  his 
own."     "You  are  mistaken,"  replied  Grenville  ;  "North  is  a  man  of  great  promise, 
and  high  qualifications ;  and  if  he  does  not  relax  in  his  political  pursuits,   he  is 
very  likely  to  be  Prime  Minister."     Like  the  great  Whig  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
Lord  Palmerston  had  a  longer  official  career  than  any  of  his  contemporaries ;  but 
then  the  duke's  parliamentary  patronage  was  great;  and,  in  Lord  Palmerston's 
time,  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  reformed,  and  there  were  difficulties  in 
consequence  in  carrying  on  the  government,  with  which  the  duke  had  not  to  deal. 
Ministers  who  had  unlimited  supplies  of  secret  service  money  at  their  disposal,  or 
who  had  all  the  pocket  boroughs  in  the  kingdom  under  their  thumb,  had  a  way  of 
carrying  their  measures,  of  which  we,  in  this  age,  can  scarce  form  an  idea.     The 
peace  negotiated  by  Bute,  in  his  first  year  of  office,  cost   an  enormous   sum  of 
money,   and  Lord   Holland  opened  a  regular  office  for   the  purchase  of  votes. 
Many  an  M.P.,  thought  by  his  constituents  to  be  an  independent  member,  we 
now  find  was  in  the  receipt  of  a  regular  income  from  government.     It  was  thus 
ministers  managed  to  remain  in  office  in  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  day.     In  some 
other  things,  besides  length  of  official  life,  we  find  Lord  Palmerston  did  resemble 
the   duke.     He   was    courteous,    affable,    accessible,    humane,    a   warm   friend,   a 
placable  enemy.     He  both  wrote  and  spoke  with  ability  and  readiness.     He  was 
one  of  the,  personally,  most  disinterested  men   of  the  day.     The  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle    thus   describes   him : — "  He  understood  clearly  our  relation  with  foreign 
states.     His  views  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  were  in  advance  of  his  age,  and 
he  acted  on  them  whenever  his  fears,  his  jealousies,  or  his  ambition — a  most  com- 
prehensive exception,  indeed — permitted  his  opinions  to  affect  his  conduct."     But, 
as  regards  popular  estimation,  Lord  Palmerston  has  been  the  more  fortunate  of 
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the  two.  "  Forty-six  years  of  public  service,"  writes  the  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
"  have  procured  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  notoriety  rather  than  reputation.  Few 
portraits,  indeed,  have  been  sketched  by  so  many  unfriendly  hands.  Smollett, 
King,  Glover,  Chesterfield,  Walpole,  Waldegrave,  Doddington,  have  each  assailed 
him  in  turn.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  butt  against  which  contemporary  ridicule 
levelled  all  its  shafts.  That  he  was  fretful,  busy,  interfering,  unmethodical,  and 
self-sufficient ;  that  his  demeanour  lacked  dignity,  and  that  he  mistook  expedients 
for  principles,  cannot  be  denied.  Indeed,  his  numerous  unpublished  letters,  to 
which  I  have  had  access,  rather  corroborate  than  weaken  the  fidelity  with  which 
these  traits  have  been  delineated.  But  his  contemporaries  would  see  only  the 
superficial  and  ridiculous  points  of  Newcastle's  career ;  they  would  not  do  justice 
to  his  many  sterling  good  qualities."  In  this  respect  certainly  Lord  Palmerston 
had  the  advantage.  No  man  was  more  flattered  by  his  contemporaries.  Of  none 
were  there  fewer  unkindly  things  said.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Cobden  said  there 
were  irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion  between  himself  and  his  lordship  which 
would  ever  prevent  his  taking  office  under  him.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Bright 
denounced  him  as  a  sham,  and  considered  the  worship  of  his  lordship  by  the  middle 
class  public  as  the  most  remarkable  delusion  of  the  age.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Mr.  Urquhart  pointed  to  treaty  after  treaty,  as  an  illustration  of  the  complicity  of 
Lord  Palmerston  with  Russia,  for  the  degradation  of  his  native  land.  In  parlia- 
ment the  confidence  in  his  lordship  was  as  great  as  ever;  and,  out  of  doors,  his 
popularity  was  unchanged.  Partly  this  may  be  explained  by  the  open  manner  in 
which  our  public  men  live  now.  A  hundred  years  ago  it  was  very  different.  Men. 
always  suspect  what  they  do  not  understand.  They  knew  that  there  was  plotting, 
and  secret  influence,  and  widespread  corruption ;  that  principles  were  bartered  for 
place  and  power ;  that  commoner  and  peer  alike  used  their  personal  influence  for 
private  and  personal  ends.  Hence  there  were  always  those  ready  to  regard  the 
minister  of  the  day  as  the  most  loathsome  creature  of  the  age;  as  deficient  in 
every  virtue,  as  tainted  with  every  crime.  In  our  time  there  is  more  light  let  in 
on  public  affairs.  Our  newspapers  extract  knowledge  from  every  quarter,  and 
circulate  it  everywhere.  The  Reform  Bill,  in  a  great  measure,  put  a  stop  to  par- 
liamentary corruption.  The  invective  of  a  Junius  now  would  but  create  a  smile ; 
nor  would  the  satire  of  Churchill  meet  with  a  better  fate.  Old  things  have  passed 
away ;  all  things  have  become  new ;  the  situation  is  completely  changed.  It  may 
be  that  a  plausible  speaker,  or  a  clever  tactician,  gets  more  than  his  fair  share  of 
applause ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  justice  is  done  to  persevering  industry,  and 
integrity,  and  talent;  and  unlimited  devotion  to  the  public  service  is  sure  to 
meet  with  its  reward. 

The  reader  must  not  entertain  the  idea  that  the  possessor  of  the  premier- 
ship is  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  mankind.  We  are  sometimes  told  this  is  a  great 
self-governed  country.  Our  constitution  is  the  growth  of  ages,  and  has  attained  a 
perfection  of  which  Locke  despaired,  and  of  which  Hobbes  never  dreamt.  The 
franchise,  we  were  told,  is  a  trust,  and  is  placed  in  the  most  trustworthy  hands. 
Our  elections  are  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations.  The  ablest  men  of  the  com- 
munity, irrespective  of  their  wealth,  or  want  of  it,  are  selected  as  candidates.  On 
the  day  of  nomination,  in  the  plain  garb  of  citizens,  without  music,  or  flags,  or 
demonstrations  of  party  feeling,  they  appear  upon  the  hustings.  Their  speeches, 
in  plain  but  lofty  language,  comment  upon  the  men  and  movements  of  the  day. 
They  declare  the  principles  upon  which  they  act,  and  upon  which  they  deem  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  and  its  imperial  dependencies  should  be  carried  on. 
To  these  speeches  the  utmost  attention  is  paid  by  an  attentive  and  discriminating" 
audience.  A  show  of  hands  then  takes  place.  The  best  man  has  invariably  the 
majority;  the  others  immediately  retire ;  and  the  constituents,  satisfied  that  they 
have  done  their  duty,  return  home.  The  representative,  in  his  turn,  becomes  a 
unit  in  another  assembly,  where  he  meets  some  600  gentlemen  similarly  elected, 
as  the  very  flower  of  the  intellect  and  patriotism  of  the  nation.  They  select 
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from  among  themselves,  to  form  a  cabinet,  the  ablest  and  wisest ;  and  their  head 
is  the  wisest  and  ablest  of  the  lot.  If  this  be  the  true  theory  of  the  constitution, 
of  course  there  never  was  such  a  man  as  Viscount  Palmerston :  but,  alas !  the  case 
is  different.  Our  parliaments  are  too  often  elected  by  intimidation  or  bribery,  or 
by  some  little  dirty  clique,  sitting  in  a  bar-parlour,  and  choosing,  not  the  best  man, 
but  the  one  who  will  spend  the  most  money.  And  as  to  our  statesmen,  they  are 
chiefly  chosen  from  the  aristocratic  class,  as  Englishmen  dearly  love  a  lord.  This 
system  compels  us  to  a  kind  of  Hobson's  choice.  This  was  singularly  illustrated 
during  Lord  Palmerston's  career.  When  Lord  John  Eussell  was  in  one  of 
his  usual  messes,  and  found  that  he  could  not  carry  on  the  government,  and  Lord 
Derby  had  been  appealed  to,  and  had  given  a  similar  reply — if  Lord  Palmerston 
had  not  condescended  to  be  our  saviour,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  state  would 
have  been  thrown  out  of  gear,  and  we  should  have  been  plunged  into  all  the 
horrors  of  a  parliamentary  dead-lock.  Hence  Palmerston  became  Premier ;  and 
when,  as  a  sexagenarian,  he  descended  into  the  political  arena,  and  exhibited  all 
the  ardour,  and  courage,  and  vivacity  of  youth,  men  were  first  astonished,  then 
enraptured,  and  saw,  in  the  old  age  of  the  wonderfully  preserved  nobleman,  a 
guarantee  for  every  grace  and  virtue  under  heaven.  We  read  in  Luther's  Table 
Talk — "  Maximilian  one  day  burst  into  a  great  laugh.  On  being  asked  the  cause — 
'  Truly,'  said  he,  '  I  laughed  to  think  that  God  should  have  trusted  the  spiritual 
government  of  the  world  to  a  drunken  priest  like  Pope  Julius,  and  the  government 
of  the  empire  to  a  chamois  hunter  like  me.' "  We  have  it  in  evidence,  that  an 
idea  of  this  kind  used  to  flash  through  Lord  Althorp's  honest  brain.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne had  some  such  idea ;  and  surely,  in  his  retirement  at  Broadlands,  Lord 
Palmerston,  when  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  state,  must  have  laughed  as 
heartily  as  Maximilian  himself.  However,  as  amongst  the  governing  classes,  pro- 
motion goes  by  seniority,  Lord  Palmerston's  turn  came  at  length,  and  he  was  not 
a  man  to  lose  it  when  he  had  a  chance ;  and  there  were  one  or  two  reasons  why,  as 
Premier,  he  should  attain  a  popularity  such  as  few  men  had  before,  or  may  hope  to 
have  again. 

We  have  already  indicated,  as  one  cause  of  his  popularity,  his  wonderful  age. 
This  is  a  greater  advantage  in  statesmanship  than  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be. 
Anacreon  sang — 

"  The  women  tell  me  every  day 
That  all  my  bloom  has  passed  away. 
'  Behold,'  the  pretty  wantons  cry, 
'  Behold  this  mirror  with  a  sigh  ; 
The  locks  upon  thy  brow  are  few, 
And,  like  the  rest,  they're  withering  too.' " 

But,  in  politics,  age  is  not  the  disadvantage  that  it  is  in  love.^  A  man's  wisdom 
ripens  with  his  years,  as  his  wine.  We  thought  the  late  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  a 
Nestor  because  he  had  reached  the  appointed  threescore  years  and  ten.  A  man  a 
long  time  engaged  in  political  affairs  learns  much ;  gets  an  insight  into  the  state 
of  men  and  parties ;  understands  the  personal  likes  and  dislikes  of  all  around  him ; 
quotes  precedents;  is  listened  to  respectfully  by  younger  and,  it  may  be, 
better  men ;  and,  in  fact,  becomes  an  authority.  On  one  occasion,  in  the 
old  unreformed  days,  a  Scotch  member  complained  that  they  had  a  short  man  as  a 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  this  was  a  great  disadvantage,  as  a  tall  man 
could  be  seen,  and  there  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  following  him  into  the  lobby 
when  a  division  took  place.  In  a  sense,  an  old  statesman  is  a  tall  one,  and  is  a 
guide  to  the  many  who  need  one. 

Again,  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  his  lordship  that,  for  the  principal  part  of 
his  career,  he  had  been  mixed  up  with  foreign  rather  than  with  home  politics ;  and 
had  thus  avoided  shocking  the  prejudices,  or  coming  into  collision  with  the 
instincts  of  any  powerful  class  of  his  own  countrymen.  Undeniably,  John  Bull  is 
very  vain— not  of  himself,  like  a  Frenchman,  but  of  his  nation.  The  Chinese  term 
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us  barbarians ;  the  Romans  spoke  of  all  not  under  the  sway  of  the  imperial  eagle 
in  a  similar  manner;  and  we  use  the  same  kind  of  language  with  regard  to 
foreigners.  "  It  is  a  grand  country,  this !"  exclaims  the  enthusiastic  but 
grumbling  Briton ;  while  he  abuses  its  laws,  its  customs,  its  institutions,  and  its 
climate.  Lord  Palmerston  spent  half  a  century  in  repeating  this  cry  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  foreign  Courts.  England  has  been  the  model  which  he  has  asked 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Greece,  Italy,  Austria,  Russia — to  say  nothing  of  count- 
less smaller  principalities  and  powers,  no  matter  the  difference  of  religion,  of 
custom,  and  of  race — to  imitate  and  admire.  Well,  people  liked  this.  We  were 
glad  to  hear  how  our  ships  and  men-of-war  had  carried  matters  with  a  high  hand. 
We  admired  the  spirit  and  audacity  of  the  Palmerston  despatches.  It  made  us 
feel  that  we  were  a  great  people ;  and  when  we  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray,  we 
did  it  ostentatiously,  like  the  Pharisees,  thanking  God  we  were  not  publicans  and 
sinners.  It  was  flattering  to  our  national  vanity  to  have  a  finger  in  every  pie.  In 
sober  truth,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  cause  of  good  government  abroad  was  much 
aided  by  our  independence ;  and  the  oppressed  nationalities  too  often  bitterly  rued 
the  day  when  they  appealed  to  the  sword,  in  the  faith  that,  after  all  that  the  noble 
viscount  had  written,  England's  arms  would  uphold  them  in  their  attempt  prac- 
tically to  apply  England's  principles.  More  than  once,  the  good  luck  rather 
than  the  discretion  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  saved  us  from  hostilities  that  might 
have  been  attended  with  unpleasant  results,  in  consequence  of  his  tendency  to 
lecture  and  remonstrate.  But  people  did  not  see  this.  All  that  they  did  see  was — 
what  they  admired — a  show  of  strength  and  vigour,  as  if  the  arbiter  of  Europe  was 
England's  pugnacious  and  vivacious  Foreign  Secretary.  To  most  men,  now,  the 
great  feature  of  the  Palmerston  foreign  policy  is  its  unintelligibility :  but  such 
was  not  the  opinion  entertained  at  the  time  by  the  intelligent  but  beery  patriots  of 
Finsbury,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  or  Marylebone.  Foreign  Secretaries  must  follow, 
not  lead  the  course  of  events.  We  must  leave  people  to  fight  their  own  battles. 
It  is  true  now  as  ever,  that  those 

"  Who  would  bo  free,  themselves  must  strike  the  blow." 

The  world  will  move  on ;  its  dark  places  will  be  made  light ;  its  crooked  places 
straight ;  the  wilderness  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose ;  the  lion  and  the 
lamb  shall  lie  down  side  by  side ;  but  we  nowhere  read  that  the  millennium  will 
be  ushered  in  by  diplomatic  struggles,  or  by  the  protocols  and  despatches  of  the 
English  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Deeds  are  better  than  words ;  example  is 
stronger  than  precept.  England  will  better  teach  the  nations  how  to  live  by 
raising  herself,  by  looking  at  home,  than  by  delivering  lectures  to  statesmen 
abroad.  Nevertheless,  people  did  not  think  so  when  Lord  Palmerston  was  Foreign 
Secretary :  they  admired  his  pluck,  and  his  daring,  and  his  success ;  and  thus  it 
came  to  pass,  that  as  the  advocate  of  British  constitutionalism  and  British  honour, 
the  noble  viscount  reached  the  very  pinnacle  of  popularity. 

And  yet  people  were  much  disappointed  when  they  got  a  ticket  for  the 
strangers'  gallery,  and  had  a  peep  at  Palmerston,  the  statesman.  Was  it  possible, 
they  exclaimed,  that  that  old  gentleman  seated  on  the  Treasury  bench,  with  hat 
pulled  down  tightly  over  his  eyes,  arms  across  his  breast,  and  one  leg  thrown  over 
the  other,  was  the  man  who  had  lectured,  and  browbeaten,  and  outmanosuvred  all 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe !  Nor  when  he  rose  to  speak  was  the  stranger's 
regard  increased.  Mr.  Windbag,  the  popular  lecturer,  felt  that,  as  an  orator,  he 
could  take  the  shine  out  of  his  lordship  any  day;  and  the  last  importation  from 
the  Little  Pedlington  Literary  Institute,  grew  ambitious  as  he  contrasted  his  lord- 
ship's oratory  with  his  own.  There  were  no  fine  sentiments ;  no  beautiful  figures ; 
no  impassioned  appeal ;  none  of  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  genius.  Yet  a 
skilful  observer  would  have  been  amused  with  the  briskness  and  pertness  of  his 
lordship's  reply.  Disraeli  said  Sir  Robert  Peel  played  on  the  House  as  an  old 
fiddle.  Palmerston  did  the  same.  His  birth,  his  office,  his  experience,  all  made 
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him  feel  at  home  in  it ;  and  when  he  sat  down  there  was  generally  a  laugh,  and 
the  questioner,  somehow  or  other,  was  made  to  feel  that  he  had  done  something 
very  foolish,  though  he  scarcely  knew  what.  It  was  seldom  that  his  lordship  was 
more  than  this ;  it  was  seldom  that  he  soared  into  a  higher  strain.  The  House  of 
Commons  loves  plain,  clear,  business-speaking ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  was  a  mastef 
of  the  House  of  Commons'  oratory.  In  all  his  speeches  there  was  the  same  pertnesS 
and  levity;  the  same  eagerness  to  settle  the  question  with  a  joke;  the  same 
skilful  adaptation  to  the  prejudice,  or  the  knowledge,  or  the  interests  of  the  House. 
It  was  seldom  that  he  rose  above  this  level;  very  seldom  that  he  became  pas- 
sionate and  overpowering.  As  an  orator,  he  was  surpassed  by  many ;  as  a  worker, 
by  none ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  the  man  who  works,  rather  than  he  who  talks,  who 
wins  the  day.  The  old  schoolboy  phrase  is  true — Labor  omnia  vincit. 

Lord  Palmerston's  power  of  work  was  immense ;  and  it  was  this  which  won 
for  him  his  position.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
House  repaid  him  with  its  confidence.  He  never  trifled  with  the  business  of  the 
House — never  assumed  the  airs  of  a  Lord  Dundreary ;  or,  like  the  late  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, assumed  an  epicurean  indifference  which  he  did  not  feel.  Whatever  he 
did,  he  did  thoroughly.  As  War  Secretary,  as  Foreign  Secretary,  as  Home 
Minister,  as  Premier,  he  did  his  best  on  all  occasions,  whether  the  business  ia 
hand  was  the  appointment  of  a  tide-waiter,  the  fall  of  a  dynasty,  or  the  fate  of  a 
nation.  "  When  Lord  Grenville  was  in  the  height  of  his  power,"  writes  Horace 
Walpole,  "  I  one  day  said  to  him,  '  My  lord,  as  you  are  going  to  the  king,  do  ask 
him  to  make  poor  Clive  one  of  the  council.'  He  replied,  '  What  is  it  to  me  who  is 
a  judge  or  who  a  bishop?  It  is  my  business  to  make  kings  and  emperors,  and  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.' "  Now,  Lord  Palmerston  would  never 
have  made  such  a  silly  answer.  Whatever  was  worth  doing,  he  considered  was 
worth  doing  well.  In  his  home,  as  well  as  his  foreign  policy,  he  equally  aimed  at 
the  national  heart.  An  Englishman  must  be  comfortable,  or  he  cannot  live.  His 
favourite  word  is  "  comfort,"  and  it  represents  an  idea  for  which  in  vain  you  consult 
foreign  dictionaries  for  a  synonym.  The  two  great  evils  of  life  are — if  popular 
proverbs  may  be  quoted  as  authorities — a  smoky  chimney  and  a  scolding  wife.  By 
his  active  interference  in  the  matter,  Lord  Palmerston  got  parliament  to  forbid 
the  one,  and  to  pass  a  measure  to  enable  the  wretched  victim  to  free  himself  of  the 
other.  The  Divorce  Act  will  always  remain  a  proof  of  the  noble  viscount's  activity 
and  perseverance.  Night  after  night  he  and  his  Attorney-general,  Sir  Eichard 
Bethell,  had  to  fight  the  battle  alone,  in  circumstances  under  the  pressure  of  which 
a  man  of  feeble  will  would  have  given  way.  When  Lord  Palmerston  became 
Home  Secretary  there  was  another  sore  evil  under  the  sun.  In  all  our  towns, 
population  had  planted  itself  most  densely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church- 
yard, and  the  result  was,  the  living  were  poisoned  by  the  dead.  Some  of  the 
clergy,  fearful  of  losing  their  vested  interests,  and  deeming  cash  more  precious 
than  human  life,  opposed  the  removal  of  this  fearful  nuisance ;  but,  in  spite  of 
them,  Lord  Palmerston  persisted  in  shutting  up  the  churchyards  as  burial-places, 
and  humanity  gained  the  day. 

A  jolly,  good-tempered  man  can  never  be  unpopular;  there  will  always  be 
people  who  believe  in  him  to  the  last,  as  did  the  Irish  in  O'Connell,  till  disease 
and  age  had  taken  from  him  his  beaming  face,  and  his  ready  tongue.  The  Man- 
chester weavers  were  to  be  forgiven  their  faith  in  Orator  Hunt  for  a  similar  reason. 
In  the  same  way,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  such  men  as  Lord  North,  or  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  were  so  long  able  to  hold  their  own ;  and  we  may  remark  here,  in 
a  parenthesis,  for  the  same  reason,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Earl  Russell  have  so  signally 
failed  as  chiefs  of  parties.  Lord  Palmerston  had  not  the  hereditary  claims  of  the 
one,  nor  the  talents  of  the  other ;  but  they  could  neither  of  them  maintain  their 
ground  without  his  aid.  In  the  world  a  little  civility  goes  a  long  way ;  the  reserved 
genius  always  standing  on  his  dignity,  can  never  hope  to  have  many  friends. 

Here,  let  it  be  observed,  that  in  these  days  of  public  meetings,  when,  to 
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please  their  constituents,  members  of  parliament  often  appear  upon  platforms,  at 
which  their  private  friends  never  expected  to  see  them  perform,  and  are  tempted 
to  express  coincidence  with  opinions  which  they  cannot  be  supposed  very  ardently 
to  hold,  it  was  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Lord  Palmerston  that  such  a  fault  cannot 
be  laid  to  his  charge.  His  must  be  the  merit  of  cheerful  honesty.  He  never 
sought  to  appear  other  than  he  was ;  and,  till  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  was 
less  than  any  man  of  his  position  before  the  public.  He  never  went  out  of  his 
way  to  seek  their  applause.  He  never  held  himself  up  to  the  world  as  a  great  and 
gifted  exemplar,  or  as  a  paragon  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  The  Record,  indeed,  in 
its  enthusiasm,  and,  it  may  be  presumed,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
intimated  that  he  was  the  man  of  God,  because  he  made  low  churchmen  bishops  -T 
but  Lord  Palmerston  himself  never  laid  claim  to  so  sacred  a  character.  On  the 
whole  he  paid  remarkably  little  deference  to  the  particular  whims  and  fancies  of 
an  enlightened  British  public,  and  especially  was  rather  given  to  snub  it,  when, 
as  regarded  diplomatic  mysteries,  it  wanted  to  know  too  much.  Lord  Palmerston 
never  was  what  his  democratic  admirers  thought  him.  Like  Wilkes,  he  never  was 
a  Wilkesite.  The  lover  must  blame,  not  his  mistress,  but  his  own  heated  imagina- 
tion, when  he  finds  the  idol  of  his  fancy  plain  and  commonplace.  Beery  and 
muddled  readers  of  newspapers  had  no  reason  to  complain  when  they  saw  their 
model  statesman — their  Magnus  Apollo — their  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend — 
resign  office  rather  than  give  them  votes.  The  British  public  dearly  love  a  lord 
who  will  take  the  chair  at  Exeter  Hall :  his  lordship  never  did  such  a  thing  in  his 
life.  They  love  to  believe  children  tainted  with  original  sin :  Lord  Palmerston 
boldly  denied  the  dogma.  The  Scotch  clergy  have  great  faith  in  prayer  :  Lord 
Palmerston  candidly  declared  that  cleanliness  was  a  more  effective  means  of 
keeping  off  the  dreaded  attacks  of  cholera.  And  yet  he  was  popular.  The  last 
American  traveller,  who  has  published  a  book  on  us  (Mr.  Field),  writes — "  An 
American  can  hardly  believe  his  senses  when  he  sees  the  abasement  of  soul  which 
seizes  the  middle  classes  in  the  presence  of  a  lord.  They  look  up  to  him  as  a 
superior  being,  with  a  reverence  approaching  to  awe."  There  is  some  truth  in 
this ;  and  it  was  to  the  credit  of  Lord  Palmerston  that,  on  all  occasions,  as  much 
as  possible,  he  avoided  trading  on  this  feeling. 

The  good  temper  of  his  lordship  had,  perhaps,  as  much  to  do  as  anything 
with  his  long  hold  on  parties  inside  the  House  and  out.  In  this  respect  his  lord- 
ship resembled  the  late  Joseph  Hume.  It  was  rarely  you  could  put  him  out. 
Thin-skinned  men  are  never  popular.  Some  men  are  very  ready  to  give  punish- 
ment, but  very  reluctant  to  receive  it.  For  instance,  there  is  Lord  Derby, 
who,  when  in  the  Commons,  was  always  in  a  mess — always  quarrelling  with  some 
one  or  other — always  jeopardising  the  existence  of  the  cabinet.  When,  as  Lord 
Stanley,  he  was  a  member  of  the  first  Whig  cabinet,  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1839,  a  writer  says — "  Stanley  hits  very  hard,  but  he  does  not  inflict 
so  much  as  he  feels.  See  him  when  he  has  sat  down,  and  some  opponent  is 
lashing  him  in  turn.  At  the  commencement  he  probably  sits  in  a  lounging 
position,  with  his  feet  cocked  up  on  the  table — an  attitudinous  elegance  which  he 
has  probably  learnt  in  America — and  with  an  expression  of  mockery  and  supreme 
contempt  upon  his  features.  As  his  castigator  proceeds,  however,  the  feet  are 
taken  down,  and  forced  under  the  seat — he  tosses  up  his  head — whispers  to  his 
neighbour — laughs — then  seizes  some  parliamentary  paper,  and,  bending  his  elbows 
on  his  knees,  pretends  to  be  deeply  absorbed  in  it ;  but  the  smarting  soon  becomes 
intolerable,  and  he  either  springs  forward,  and,  without  the  slightest  reason,  calls 
the  speaker  to  order ;  or,  after  starting  to  his  feet,  suddenly  restrains  himself — 
throws  himself  back  again,  opens  and  shuts  his  knees,  and  affords  proof  that  cannot 
be  mistaken  of  the  severity  of  his  sufferings,  and  the  agony  of  his  impatience." 
Earl  Russell  also  winces  and  betrays  very  uneasy  sensations  when  attacked,  in 
spite  of  his  attempts,  always  aided  by  the  broad  brim  of  his  hat,  to  exhibit  a. 
stoicism  which  he  certainly  does  not  feel.  Lord  Palmerston  seemed  to  take  the 
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hardest  hitting  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  latterly,  we  should  fancy,  slept  through 
a  great  part  of  it.  In  the  ease  with  which  he  bore  attack,  he  is  resembled  by 
Mr.  Disraeli ;  but  the  peer  had  the  advantage  of  the  commoner,  in  the  fact  that 
his  was  an  expressive  countenance,  and  that  it  could  show  what  was  passing  within. 
The  impenetrable  countenance — calm  as  monumental  marble,  inscrutable  as  the 
Sphinx — of  the  author  of  Coningsby,  would  lead  you  to  suppose  that  the 
possessor  of  it  is  insensible  to  the  common  feelings  of  humanity;  that  he 
heeds  not  censure ;  that  he  cares  not  for  praise ;  that  he  is  unmoved  by  that 
which  excites  the  pain  or  joy  of  other  and  less-gifted  men.  Between  two  men 
there  could  not  be  a  greater  contrast ;  yet  in  this  one  thing  they  resembled  each 
other.  They  could  receive  as  well  as  give.  On  one  occasion  an  indignant  patriot 
was  charging  the  minister  of  the  day  with  the  ruin  of  his  country ;  and,  said  the 
excited  orator,  coming  to  the  climax,  "  he  sleeps  now."  "  Ah,"  said  Lord  North — 
for  it  is  of  him  we  write — to  a  friend  on  the  Treasury  bench, "  I  wish  I  were."  It 
was  the  same  spirit  of  bonhommie  which  gave  the  late  Premier  so  much  of  his 
power.  He  was  too  wise  a  man,  and  of  too  kindly  a  disposition,  to  be  quick  to 
take  offence,  or  to  brood  over  imaginary  wrong.  A  man  of  such  a  temperament  is 
everywhere  happy,  and  is  everywhere  a  leader,  more  or  less,  of  his  fellows. 

Voltaire  says  men  succeed  less  by  their  talents  than  their  character ;  and,  as 
a  case  in  point,  he  instances  Mazarin  and  De  Eetz.  In  quoting  the  passage  to 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  the  late  Lord  Dudley  said — "  Walpole  and  Bolingbroke 
make  a  similar  pair  in  the  next  century ;  Castlereagh  and  Canning  are  remarkable 
examples  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim  which  our  days  have  furnished."  When  good, 
honest,  heavy  Lord  Althorp  led  the  House,  a  similar  remark  might  have  been 
made ;  and  in  Lord  Palmerston's  career,  again,  the  remark  of  Voltaire  was  illus- 
trated. As  an  orator,  how  inferior  he  was  to  Mr.  Gladstone ;  but  the  latter  was 
only  too  happy  when  he  was  under  his  lordship's  protection.  It  is  absurd  to  deny 
to  Lord  Palmerston  the  possession  of  talent  of  a  high  order ;  and,  as  an  orator, 
some  of  his  speeches  were  very  famous  in  their  day.  He  has  made  brilliant 
speeches ;  his  pro-catholic  orations  were  republished :  the  way  in  which  he  met 
and  put  down  the  chartist  orator,  Julian  Harley,  at  Tiverton,  set  all  England  in 
a  roar ;  and  his  celebrated  vindication  of  himself  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
parliamentary  efforts  of  modern  times.  Yet  he  never  scaled  the  heights  of 
oratory — he  never  became  one  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the 

"  Grand  masters 

Whose  mighty  footsteps  echo  down 
The  corridors  of  time." 

He  never  attained  to  the  utterance  of  new  and  pregnant  truths :  genius  never 
threw  around  him  her  dazzling  robe  of  light.  He  was  a  dexterous  debater  at  the 
best — skilful  at  fence — nothing  more.  He  never  could  have  done  what  his  con- 
temporaries— Brougham,  Sheil,  O'Connell — have  done.  He  never,  like  Demos- 
thenes, shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmined  over  Greece.  We  shall  never  think  of 
him  as  we  do  of  Bolingbroke,  or  Chatham,  or  Burke,  and  Pitt,  and  Fox.  He  never 
shone  as  Canning  or  Macaulay  did ;  and  was  certainly  inferior,  in  parliamentary 
oratory,  to  Peel.  We  question  whether  Lord  John  Eussell,  in  spite  of  his  diminu- 
tive presence,  and  his  stammering  tongue,  was  not  his  superior ;  but,  as  a  whole, 
Lord  Palmerston  was  a  match  for  all  of  them  in  readiness,  in  adroitness,  in  his 
power  to  put  his  case  well  before  parliament  and  the  public  at  large.  To  the 
living  generation  his  lordship  was  scarcely  known  as  an  orator  at  all.  What  they 
perceived  and  admired  in  him  was  the  fitness  of  his  utterance.  There  is  a  time  to 
speak,  and  a  time  to  be  silent;  and  of  that  wisdom  Lord  Palmerston  was  an 
admirable  illustration.  Another  great  thing  about  his  lordship  was,  that  he  always 
said  just  what  he  ought  to  have  said — neither  more  nor  less;  and  it  was  for  these 
things,  for  his  tact  and  mastery  of  expression,  rather  than  for  his  possession  of  the 
thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn,  that  his  lordship  had  become  renowned. 
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Another  thing  is  noticeable  :  we  never  hear  of  his  lordship  blundering  or  dis- 
playing ignorance.  Of  no  other  statesman  who  held  office  so  long,  and  was  so  long 
in  the  public  eye,  can  a  similar  remark  be  made.  Ignorance  is  not  very  rare  in 
our  public  men.  There  was  the  old  Duke  of  Newcastle  for  instance.  It  is  said, 
on  one  occasion,  Lord  Ligonier  earnestly  pressed  upon  him  the  importance  of 
defending  Annapolis.  "  Yes,  to  be  sure,  Annapolis  ought  to  be  protected,"  was 
the  reply.  "  Oh,  yes,  Annapolis  shall  be  defended.  By-the-bye,  where  is  Anna- 
polis?" Then  there  was  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
when  Lord  Bute  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Besides  his  notorious  immo- 
rality and  eccentricity,  his  capacity  was  of  the  meanest  character.  His  knowledge 
of  accounts,  if  we  may  believe  his  contemporaries,  was  confined  to  the  reckoning  of 
tavern  bills  ;  while,  to  him,  a  sum  of  five  figures  was  an  impenetrable  secret.  His 
budget  was  received  with  shouts  of  contemptuous  laughter.  We  remember 
how,  twice  on  one  evening,  Burke  blundered  in  his  quantities  when  quoting 
Latin.  We  have  heard  of  the  great  Eigby,  how,  on  one  occasion,  he  exclaimed, 
in  the  midst  of  debate,  "Sine  Scelere  et  Baccho  Venus  friget;"  and  of  his 
indignant  reply  to  Mr.  Alderman  Beckford,  when  he  suggested  the  correct 
quotation  was  Sine  Cerere.  Sir  W.  Wraxall  tells  us  how  the  Earl  of  Hillsborougb, 
when  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern  Department,  was  much  discon- 
certed and  embarrassed  in  the  session  of  1781,  when  called  on  officially,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  explain  or  to  justify  the  measures  adopted  in  Bengal — an 
embarrassment  which  arose  from  his  ignorance  of  names,  places,  and  circumstances 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  same  authority  describes  how  the  House  of 
Commons  laughed  when  they  first  heard  of  Trincomalee.  We  all  know  the 
mistakes  the  present  Earl  Derby  (then  Lord  Stanley)  made,  when,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  all  sober  people,  he  was  asked  to  give  up  Shakespeare's  historic  plays,  and 
the  Racing  Calendar,  and  to  govern  the  most  complicated  colonial  system  in  the 
world ;  but  then,  as  his  lordship  frankly  confessed  not  very  long  ago,  he  was  born  in, 
the  pre-scientific  period,  before  education  was  thought  of,  or  the  schoolmaster  was 
abroad.  Lord  Palmerston  might  have  made  a  similar  excuse,  and  with  better  grace,, 
as  he  had  the  advantage  of  years ;  but  he  never  had  occasion  for  such  an  apology. 
It  was  seldom  that  he  was  caught  talking  about  that  which  he  did  not  understand. 
It  was  rarely,  if  ever,  he  was  charged  with  a  slip  of  the  pen  or  the  tongue.  As  he 
never  soared  into  the  heights  of  oratory,  so  he  never  descended  to  the  depths  of 
bathos.  He  spoke  of  that  which  he  knew ;  and  where  he  was  ignorant  he  was 
silent.  Born  an  Irish  peer — certainly  with  Irish  blood  in  his  veins — he  was  re- 
markable in  the  possession,  in  an  eminent  degree  of  English  propriety  and 
tact,  and  common  sense,  and  good  nature.  In  this  respect  he  resembled  Lord 
North. 

Another  advantage  possessed  by  the  late  Premier  was  luck.  He  was  undoubt- 
edly a  lucky  man.  Cardinal  Eichelieu  always  put  the  question,  of  any  individual 
in  his  service,  "  II  est  ne  heureux  ?"  We  have  families  who  are  always  unlucky. 
Such  were  the  Stuarts.  We  have  men  who  are  always  unlucky,  such  as  the 
late  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Most  pre-eminently  unlucky,  in  our  day,  is  the  House  of 
Austria ;  and  equally  so,  in  its  personal  relationships,  is  the  royal  family  of  Italy. 
Even  in  the  fact  that  his  lordship  has  left  no  family  behind  him  he  is  fortunate. 
To  the  end  of  the  history  of  our  land,  he  will  remain  the  Viscount  Palmerston. 
Nothing  is  more  confusing  to  the  student  of  English  history  than  the  simi- 
larity of  names  in  the  leading  persons  of  the  political  dramas.  There  are  two 
William  Pitts;  there  are  two  Lord  Stanleys;  there  are  two  Earl  Russells.  We 
have  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  of  Richmond  without  number,  and  the  long  list  of 
Grenvilles  is  still  more  confusing.  We  are  equally  perplexed  with  the  Lord 
Harveys,  and  Chesterfields,  and  the  Walpoles,  and  the  Keppels.  We  have  had 
more  than  one  Earl  Albemarle,  and  Lord  Howe ;  and  people  are  always  making 
mistakes  about  one  or  other  of  these  celebrated  personages,  charging  on  the  father 
the  deeds,  or  language,  or  sentiments  of  the  son,  and  vice  versa.  Even  the  simi- 
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larity  of  names  in  our  queens  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  is  too  much  for  the 
critics  of  the  Saturday  Review ;  and  they  confuse  the  Carolines  and  the  Charlottes 
in  a  manner  quite  unjustifiable,  considering  the  character  and  pretensions  of  the 
journal  in  which  such  ludicrous  blunders  occur.  It  was  the  late  Lord  Palmerston 
who  made  his  title  famous ;  and  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  confounded  with 
that  of  a  more  brilliant  or  more  fortunate  successor  in  a  coming  age.  In  all  time 
to  come  he  will  stand  alone. 

Already  there  seems  opening  up  a  gulf  between  us  and  the  Palmerston  epoch. 
The  great  question  of  reform  of  the  constitution,  which  he  postponed,  is  now  being 
carried  to  a  settlement  on  a  wider  basis  than  Lord  Palmerston  certainly  would  ever 
have  advocated,  and  by  the  very  men  whom  his  lordship  had  learnt  to  reckon — and 
to  reckon  rightly — as  the  most  persevering  opponents  of  the  measure.  A  marvellous 
change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  political  society  since  Lord  Palmerston's  decease 
— a  change  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  result  of  principle — under  the 
influence  of  which  a  power  has  been  given  to  the  democracy  of  our  country  such  as 
not  even  Mr.  Bright  could  have  expected  to  have  seen  become  law.  Possibly,  as 
was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1832,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
opponents  or  supporters  of  the  measure  will  alike  be  disappointed  :  certainly  the 
effect  will  be  to  give  a  more  popular  character  than  ever  to  parliamentary 
proceedings.  The  masses,  now  for  the  first  time  admitted  to  the  possession  of 
political  power,  will  require  of  legislation  that,  for  the  future,  it  should  be  more  in 
conformity  with  their  interests.  We  may  expect  the  aristocratic  element  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  proportionably  weaker,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people — 
the  Gracchi  of  the  day — will  wield  more  personal  influence.  Cabinets  will  be 
formed  on  a  very  different  principle  to  what  they  are  now.  A  revolution,  wide  and 
sweeping,  has  been  effected. 

In  diplomacy  especially,  and  in  our  foreign  relationships,  will  this  new  spirit 
make  itself  manifest. 

There  is,  says  a  contemporary,  a  common  and  growing  impression  that  the 
importance  of  foreign  ministers  has  decreased  with  the  changing  circumstances  of 
our  day.  There  is  much  truth  in  this.  Now  that  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world 
is  connected  together  by  the  telegraphic  wire,  ambassadors  have,  to  a  great 
extent,  lost  the  initiative  of  action  which  formerly  belonged  to  them  of  necessity. 
We  do  not  settle  the  affairs  of  Europe  at  the  Hague,  as  we  did  when  the  first  of 
the  Temples  won  fame  and  fortune.  The  occasions  must  be  very  rare,  indeed,  when 
a  diplomatist  can  be  called  upon  to  decide  an  important  issue  of  foreign  policy 
without  reference  to  the  home  government ;  and  what  is  a  still  more  important 
consideration,  is  the  fact,  which  cannot  be  questioned,  that  daily  the  latitude  of 
action  left  to  an  administration  is  becoming  less,  as  the  power  of  the  sovereign 
people  is  becoming  more.  Not  only  in  England,  but  in  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
and,  to  some  degree,  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  policy  of  our  country 
towards  foreign  nations  is  mainly  directed  by  the  popular  interest  of  the  nation. 
Ambassadors  are  the  deputies  of  ministers  who  themselves  are,  more  or  less,  under 
the  influence  of  public  opinion ;  and  the  old  days  during  which  peace  or  war 
depended  mainly  on  the  caprice  or  will  of  an  individual,  have,  with  but  very  few 
exceptions,  passed  away.  But  this  increased  power  of  the  people  is  a  guarantee  of 
peace  rather  than  of  war — of  confidence,  of  friendship,  rather  than  of  suspicion  and 
hate.  We  fear  our  foreign  secretaries  and  ambassadors  have  often  created  the 
evils  they  affected  to  deplore,  and  have  nourished  the  wars  and  rivalries  it  was 
their  duty  to  put  down.  Henceforth  they  will  have  to  play  a  humbler  and  less 
ambitious  part. 

We  have  said,  with  but  few  exceptions,  such  is  the  case.  The  one  illustrious 
exception,  of  course,  is  France,  where  the  elect  of  the  nation  seems  to  hold  all 
power  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  see, 
even  in  that  fact,  the  prospect  of  a  more  powerful  and  lasting  peace  than  would 
result  merely  from  diplomatic  considerations.  No  one  seems  to  us  to  have  more 
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faith  in  the  coming  age  than  Louis  Napoleon  ;  in  which  respect,  as  in  many  others, 
he  was  a  complete  contrast  to  Lord  Palmerston. 

All  Europe  shuddered  at  an  attempt,  which,  had  it  succeeded,  might  have 
involved  it  in  a  sanguinary  struggle,  of  the  extent  or  duration  of  which  no  one  can 
adequately  form  an  idea.  Had  the  bullet  intended  for  the  czar  terminated  the 
career  of  Louis  Napoleon,  a  blow  would  have  been  probably  struck  at  peace  and 
order,  the  influence  of  which  would  have  penetrated  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Happily — we  would  say  providentially,  for  there  is  a  God  in  history — the  attempt 
failed ;  the  would-be  assassin  being  loaded  with  the  execrations  of  the  civilised 
community.  "  What,"  cries  the  press,  "  commit  a  crime  in  the  name  of  Freedom ! 
murder  an  emperor  for  the  fault  of  his  regime— how  shocking  and  inhuman!" 
The  press  is  finding  its  way  to  a  dim  perception  of  the  truth.  If  I  am  a  criminal 
because  I  take  away  the  life  of  a  man  who  deprives  my  country  of  her  rights,  and 
condemns  my  brother  to  exile,  to  slavery,  or  death,  what  must  he  be  who  rudely 
snaps  asunder  the  ties  which  bind  nations  together — who  robs  Europe  of  its  repose, 
and  sends  forth  his  armed  legions  to  pillage  and  destroy — to  revenge,  it  may  be,  a 
fancied  slight,  or  to  gratify  a  satanic  pride  ? 

On  the  continent,  no  one  appears  to  us  to  have  a  clearer  perception  of  this 
truth  than  the  man  in  whose  hands,  humanly  speaking,  are  placed  the  destinies  of 
France.  In  spite  of  the  troublous  times  in  which  he  has  lived,  and  of  the  warlike 
instincts  of  his  people,  he  has  not  been  slow  to  perceive  how  holier  and  nobler  a 
thing  peace  is  than  war,  and  to  shape  his  policy  accordingly.  No  one  has  accepted 
the  new  era  of  peace  and  progress  more  willingly  and  loyally  than  himself.  It  was 
in  Paris  that  the  first  European  sanction  was  given  to  the  doctrine  of  arbitration 
instead  of  war ;  it  was  in  Paris,  and  whilst  the  Times  was  hurling  its  fiercest  in- 
vectives against  its  emperor,  that  Mr.  Cobden  was  able  to  negotiate  that  treaty 
which  promises,  in  the  course  of  years,  to  annihilate  hereditary  animosities,  and  to 
convert  our  "  natural  enemies"  into  our  natural  allies ;  and  it  was  from  Paris  that 
Europe  was  appealed  to  on  behalf  of  a  general  congress,  which  would  have  healed 
the  bitter  wounds  which  went  on  festering  till  Denmark  was  despoiled,  and  the 
honour  of  Austria  was  humiliated  in  the  dust.  Bitterly  has  many  a  potentate  had 
to  rue  the  day  when,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  declined  the  offer  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
Surely  he  foresaw  the  troubles  about  to  arise,  and  raised  a  warning  voice,  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  not  be  too  late.  And  now,  once  more,  it  seems  to  us  be  has 
made  an  effort  at  a  European  understanding.  Princes,  and  kings,  and  emperors 
are  his  guests.  Nations  have  been  bidden  to  the  gay  capital,  which,  under  his 
imperial  sway,  has  come  to  be  the  fairest  and  loveliest  in  the  world.  "  Peace,"  he 
says  in  reality,  if  not  in  words,  "  has  beautified  and  adorned  this  city.  The  wealth 
and  splendour  we  exhibit  to  the  nations  are  the  fruits  of  peace.  It  was  because 
peace  has  prevailed  that  humanity  has  ripened  under  the  teaching  of  religion,  and 
science,  and  law."  There  are  those  yet  living  who  remember  how  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  Eussian  Caesar  entered  Paris  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  and 
as  the  companions  of  a  king  who  was  forced  upon  his  throne  by  foreign  bayonets. 
But  force  is  impotent  against  opinion.  To  how  many  settlements  did  Lord  Pal- 
merston put  his  seal,  which,  before  his  death,  were  not  worth  the  parchment  on 
which  they  were  written  ?  Where  is  that  treaty  of  Vienna  which  our  Wellington 
and  Castlereagh  laboured  so  hard  to  achieve  ?  Where  is  that  Bourbon  dynasty  on 
whose  behalf  were  squandered  such  millions  of  money,  and  such  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  precious  lives?  That  settlement  was  weak  as  water,  for  it  was  the 
work  of  the  sword.  Of  course,  we  know  not  what  is  in  the  imperial  brain.  Louis 
Napoleon  is  no  chatterbox,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  silent,  as  he  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable,  men  of  the  day.  But  we  can  fancy,  if  he  permitted  himself 
to  speak,  it  would  be  somewhat  in  this  fashion : — "  War  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  soldier  belongs  to  an  age  of  ignorance  and  jealousy,  conspiracy  and 
mistrust.  It  is  not  for  the  happiness  or  interest  of  peoples  that  great  standing 
armies  should  be  maintained.  Peace  has  her  victories  greater  than  those  of  war. 
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What  the  soldier  plants  the  soldier  can  uproot.  It  is  only  as  nations  cultivate 
peace  that  they  have  leisure  to  grow  rich  and  wise ;  and  it  is  only  as  a  nation, 
becomes  such  that  a  ruler  may  expect  to  hand  down  his  sceptre  to  princes  yet 
unborn."  Dull,  indeed,  must  be  the  Bismarcks  and  Gortschakoffs  of  Europe,  and 
their  royal  masters,  if  they  do  not  learn  some  such  lesson  as  this  from  the  French 
Exhibition,  and  from  the  few  but  pregnant  utterances  of  the  French  emperor.  If 
they  have,  their  visit  cannot  have  been  altogether  in  vain.  In  spite  of  the  splendid 
festivities  of  which  Paris  has  been  the  scene,  some  hours  must  have  been  devoted 
to  business — some  time  must  have  been  made  for  mutual  explanations  and  under- 
standings— some  sort  of  kindly  feeling  must  have  been  awakened,  and  some  plans 
of  future  action,  some  outline  of  a  common  policy,  must  have  been  hinted  at 
and  agreed  to :  and,  in  proportion  as  this  has  been  the  case,  has  war  been  averted 
or  postponed.  The  more  profound  is  the  peace,  the  more  averse  is  the  public 
instinct  to  war.  It  is  a  great  gain  to  Europe,  when,  from  the  gilded  salons  of  the 
Tuileries,  comes  the  cry  that  the  empire  is  peace. 

Now  let  us  look  at  home.  Is  it  not  time  that  our  statesmen  and  diplomatists 
cordially  second  the  efforts  of  the  French  emperor  ?  On  the  continent,  the  public 
lifts  up  its  voice  on  behalf  of  peace.  From  Geneva,  from  Lyons,  from  Paris  and 
Berlin,  the  working  classes  send  to  each  other  addresses  on  behalf  of  peace.  Can 
it  be  that  the  workmen  of  the  continent  are  wiser,  and  better  able  to  read  the  signs 
of  the  times,  than  our  M.P.'s  and  leading  statesmen  ?  If  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
reports  in  parliament,  and  from  the  action  of  our  governing  classes,  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  war.  Our  army  and  navy  cost  us  more  than  ever ;  there  is  every  chance 
now  of  our  volunteers  receiving  annually  a  larger  sum  from  the  national  purse ; 
and  our  manufacture  of  the  implements  of  destruction  is  on  the  most  gigantic 
scale.  The  burden  and  the  annoyance,  and,  we  may  add,  the  reproach  and  danger 
of  this  state  of  things,  is  beyond  expression.  The  impolicy  is  equally  clear ;  for  if 
we  are  thus  burdening  ourselves  in  time  of  peace,  how  can  we  meet  the  exigencies 
of  actual  war  ?  He  who  has  the  courage  to  say  this  state  of  things  must  be  termi- 
nated, will  be  the  first  to  gain  for  himself  the  gratitude  of  Europe.  The  French 
emperor  has  done  much  in  this  direction.  We,  of  late,  also  have  done  somewhat. 
The  peaceful  diplomacy  of  Lord  Stanley  saved  France  and  Prussia  from  a 
fearful  war.  The  lesson  is  nearly  learnt :  national  arbitration,  and  mutual  dis- 
arming, is  the  logical  sequence  to  the  London  conference,  and  the  imperial  policy 
of  France.  Our  old  statesmen  have  much  to  unlearn ;  our  new  men  can  better 
understand  the  spirit  of  the  age.  When  a  Palmerston  dies,  the  nation,  while  it 
mourns,  despairs  not ;  for  a  democracy  is  ever  young,  ever  renewing  its  strength, 
ever  girding  itself  up  for  the  work  it  has  got  to  do.  Therefore  do  we  not  fear  or 
despair,  though  the  last  of  the  Palmerstons  sleeps  in  his  splendid  grave  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  history  already,  with  its  impartial  pen,  has  began  to  trace  his 
Life  and  Times. 
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Canning,  Viscount  (vol.  i.)  677  ;  (vol.  ii.)  196. 

Carbonari,  the  (vol.  i.)  146. 

Cardwell,  Mr.  (vol.  ii.)  296. 

Carlisle,  the  Earl  of  (vol.  ii. )  296. 

Carlyle,  Thomas  (vol.  ii. )  605. 

Caroline,  Queen  (vol.  L)  195 — 201,  204,  205. 

Castlereagh,  Lord  (vol.  i.)  118,  188,  210,  211 

Catholic  question,  the  (vol.  i. )  262 ;  the  Irish  Catholic 
Association,  266 ;  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  motion, 
268  ;  the  Clare  election,  269,  273  ;  alarm  of  govern- 
ment, 270;  Lord  Anglesea  recalled,  271 ;  trouble 
of  the  king,  271 ;  final  settlement,  272,  273, 
277. 

Cato-street  plot,  the  (vol.  i.)  191. 

Cattle  plague,  the  (vol.  ii.)  553. 

Cavour,  Count  (vol.  ii.)  255—259,  267;  death  of, 
277. 

Census,  the  (vol.  ii.)  325. 

Chaillu,  M.  du  (vol.  ii.)  629. 

Chalmers,  Dr.  (vol.  i.)  749,  750. 

Charles  X.  (vol.  i.)  237,  342,  345—347. 

Charlotte,  the  Princess  (vol.  i.)  159,  160. 

Charlotte,  Queen,  death  of  (vol.  i.)  193. 

Charter,  Royal,  loss  of  (vol.  ii.)  302. 

Chartism  (vol.  i.)  581—586,  838,  839. 

Chatham,  Lord  (vol.  i.)  8,  15. 

Cherbourg  (vol.  ii.)  238. 

Chillianwallah  (vol.  i.)  667. 

China  (vol.  i.)  240  ;  war  with,  553—557,  559,  765; 
(vol.  ii.)  165—167,  172—174,321,  322;  debate, 
440. 

Cholera  (vol.  i.)  785;  (vol.  ii.)  626. 

Churchill  (vol.  i.)  12. 

Church  in  Scotland  (vol.  i.)  747,  748. 

Church  questions  (vol.  i.)  498;  church-rates,  499  ; 
church  property,  500—505,  507,  508,  511. 

Church,  state  of  (vol.  ii.)  416,  426. 

Civil  service  (vol.  ii.)  428. 

Clarendon,  Lord  (vol.  ii.)  72. 

Clive,  Lord  (vol.  i.)  14. 

Clubs  of  London  (vol.  i.)  106. 

Coalition  ministry  (vol.  i.)  25. 

Cobbett  (vol.  i.)  115,  466. 

Cobden,  Richard  (vol.  i.)  687,  688,  695,  696,  722; 
(vol.  ii.)  311,  354,  355,  363  ;  death  of,  494—498. 

Colenso,  Bishop  (vol.  ii.)  423,  424,  607,  608. 

Coleridge  (vol.  i.)  470. 

Combination  laws  (vol.  i.)  217  ;  (vol.  ii.)  156,  556. 

Commercial  failures  (vol.  i. )  247- 

Commercial  panic  (vol.  i.)  767. 

Commercial  reforms  (vol.  i.)  216. 

Commercial  statistics  (vol.  ii.)  341. 

Commission  of  inquiry  (vol.  i.)  448. 

Confederacy  of  the  Rhine  (vol.  i.)  84. 

Congress  of  Vienna  (vol.  i.)  HO  ;  of  Verona,  148. 

Congress  proposed  by  Louis  Napoleon  (vol.  ii.)  452 — 
460. 

Conolly,  Arthur  (vol.  i.)  567. 

Conservatism  (vol.  i.)  417,  464 ;  (vol.  ii.)  153,  659. 

Conway,  General  (vol.  i.)  21. 
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Cooper,  the  chartist  poet  (vol.  i. )  582,  586. 

Co-operative  societies  (vol.  ii.)  572,  573,  577. 

Copenhagen  bombarded  (vol.  i.)  87. 

Corn-laws,  the,  passed  (vol.  i.)  679  ;  protests  against, 
680 ;  motions  for  repeal,  681 — 685 ;  Anti-Corn-Law 
Association  formed,  688  ;  Anti-Corn-Law  League, 
689  ;  the  League  in  parliament,  693 ;  the  case  of 
15«1  ton,  693;  women's  petition,  694;  distress  in 
Stockport,  696 ;  free-trade  bazaar,  701  j  exertion 
of  the  League,  706  ;  the  crisis  approaching,  706; 
Lord  John  Russell's  letter,  707,  708;  repeal  of, 
717;  protectionists'  revenge,  719;  free  trade 
carried,  721  ;  effects  of  free  trade,  723 ;  the  League 
dissolved,  724. 

Corn  statistics  (vol.  ii.)  341. 

Cotton  trade  (vol.  i.)  249;  (vol.  ii.)  385,  386, 
389—395. 

County  police  (vol.  ii.)  145. 

Coutts  &  Co.  (vol.  ii.)  593. 

Cowper,  the  Hon.  (vol.  ii.)  298. 

Cranworth,  Lord  (vol.  ii.)  75. 

Cresswell,  Sir  Cresswell  (vol.  ii.)  300. 

Crime  (vol.  i.)  250,  251 ;  (vol.  ii.)  345,  662. 

Crimean  war,  causes  of  the  (vol.  ii.)  82  ;  the  czar, 
83 ;  passage  of  the  Pruth,  85  ;  Sinope,  86  ;  Odessa 
bombanled,  88  ;  siege  of  Silistria,  89 ;  the  Crimea 
invaded,  90 ;  the  Alma,  91 — 93  ;  the  flank  march, 
94  ;  indecision  of  the  allies,  95  ;  Seb.-istopol,  bom- 
bardment of,  96 ;  Balaklava,  97  ;  the  Light  Brigade, 
98  ;  Inkermann,  100 — 103  ;  storm  at  Balaklava, 
104  ;  sufferings  of  the  army,  105  ;  General  Pelissier, 
107  ;  death  of  Lord  Raglan,  108 ;  capture  of  the 
Malakoff,  109  ;  retreat  of  the  Russians,  110  ;  losses 
of  men,  111 ;  peace  rumours,  112;  Paris  conference, 
113;  peace  rejoicings,  115;  the  Crimea  vacated, 
116;  Mr.  Kinglake's  story  of  the  origin  of  the 
war,  120;  public  feeling,  122;  Mr.  Roebuck's 
committee,  131,132;  Sardinia  and  Sweden,  138; 
the  treaty  of  peace,  139—141. 

Criminal  convictions  (vol.  ii.)  693,  694. 

Croats,  the  (vol.  i.)  827. 

Crockford's  (vol.  ii.)  481. 

Cruickshank  (vol.  i.)  202,  626. 

Crystal  Palace  (vol.  ii.)  564. 

Cubitt,  Mr.  (vol.  i.)  620. 

Currency,  the  (vol.  i.)  155. 

Czar,  the,  visits  England  (vol.  i.)  614,  635  ;  his  cha- 
racter (vol.  ii.)  83  ;  death  of,  106.  , 

Czartoryski,  Prince  A.  (vol.  i.)  353. 

DALHOUSIE,  the  Earl  of  (vol.  i.)  665. 

Dandies  (vol.  i.)  101. 

Danish  war  (vol.  ii.)  461,  462  ;  the  Gasteiu  conven- 
tion, 463. 

Darwin,  Dr.  (vol.  ii.)  619. 

Demerara  and  Missionary  Smith  (vol.  i.)  241. 

D'Enghien,  death  of  (vol.  i.)  79. 

Denmark,  rupture  with  (vol.  i.)  87,  88  ;  debate  on 
(vol.  ii.)  435—438. 

Derby,  Lord  (vol.  ii.)  4  ;  Premier,  60,  229,  230, 233, 
606. 

Dickens,  Charles  (vol.  ii.)  602. 

Discontent  in  Paris  (vol.  i. )  516. 

Disraeli,  Hon.  B.  (vol.  i.)  713 ;  (vol.  ii.)  231,  249— 
253. 

Dissent,  growth  of  (vol.  i.)  255 ;  (vol.  ii.)  661. 

Dissenters  (vol.  i.)  127. 

Distress  in  1816  (vol.  i.)  152  ;  in  1817,  178,  179. 

Divorce  Act,  the  (vol.  ii.)  300. 

Donaldson,  Dr.  (vol.  ii.)  617. 

Drouyn  de  Lhuys  (vol.  ii.)  455. 

Dudley,  the  fighting  parson  (vol.  i.)  307. 

Dumas,  Alexander  (vol.  ii.)  274. 

Dundas,  Admiral  (vol.  ii.)  116. 
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Dundonald,  Lord  (vol.  i. )  149. 

Dunning,  Mr.  (vol.  i. )  19. 

Durham,  Lord  (vol.  i.)  373,  491,  492,  495,  497. 

Duthee,  Mademoiselle  (vol.  ii.)  484. 

EASTERN  QUESTION  (vol.  i.)  533,  534;  (vot.  ii.) 
695 ;  diplomatic  correspondence  from  Prince 
Gortchakow,  696 — 700,  707,  708 ;  his  circular, 
701—703;  despatches  of  Baron  Brunow,  705, 
706,  709—711. 

East  India  Company  (vol.  ii. )  193, 195,  569. 

East  London  Working  Classes  Exhibition  (vol.  ii.) 
569,  593,  595. 

Ecclesiastical  patronage  (vol.  ii.)  425. 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  (vol.  ii.)  33,  35. 

Edinburgh  Review  established  (vol.  i.)  115. 

Education  (vol.  i.)  678,  079 ;  742 ;  (vol.  ii.)  144, 
328—334,  678. 

Edwards,  W.  (vol.  i.)  325. 

Eglinton  tournament  (vol.  i.)  549. 

Eldon,  Lord  (vol.  i.)  210,  217,  218,  262,  271. 

Elections  (vol.  i.)  477. 

Election  expenses  (vol.  ii.)  660. 

Elective  franchise  (vol.  ii.)  663. 

Electric  telegraph  (vol.  ii.)  240. 

Elgin,  Lord  (vol.  ii.)  171—175;  his  death,  176;  in 
India,  211. 

Ellenborough,  Lord  (vol.  i.)  573,  653  ;  his  despatch 
(vol.  ii.)  234,  333. 

Emigration  (vol.  i.)  245,  246. 

Kmmet,  Robert  (vol.  i.)  77. 

•European  complications  (vol.  i.)  512. 

Europe,  settlement  of  (vol.  i.)  139. 

Exchange,  Royal,  burnt  (vol.  i.)  590. 

Excursion  trains  (vol.  ii.)  585,  586. 

Exeter  Hall  (vol.  i.)  625. 

Exhibition,  the  Great,  1851  (vol.  ii.)  40—45  ;  1862, 
397—399. 

FACTORIES'  ACT  (vol.  i.)  679,  742  ;  (vol.  ii)  578,  679. 

Farmers'  sons  (vol.  ii.)  691. 

Female  evangelists  (vol.  ii.)  584. 

Female  Medical  Society  (vol.  ii.)  614. 

Finance  (vol.  i.)  114,  151,  152,  155,  178,  253. 

Fine  arts  (vol.  ii.)  610,  611. 

Fitzroy,  Admiral  (vol.  ii.)  611. 

Flight  of  the  pope  (vol.  i.)]806. 

Flogging  in  the  army  (vol.  ii.)  577. 

Foreign  enlistment  (vol.  ii.)  146. 

Fortifications  (vol.  ii.)  684. 

Four-in-hand  Club  (vol.  ii.)  482. 

Fox,  Charles  James  (vol.  i.)  21,  24,  25,  27,  69,  70. 

Fox,  W.  J.  (vol.  i.)  698,  705,  706. 

France  (vol.  i.)  war  with,  17 — 19  ;  peace  concluded, 
23  ;  society,  28,  29  ;  Louis  XVI.,  30 ;  the  estates- 
general,  31,  32  ;  national  assembly,  33;  removal 
of  the  king,  33  ;  fete  of  the  nation,  34  ;  flight  of 
the  king,  34  ;  the  new  assembly,  35  ;  the  mob  in 
the  Tuileries,  35  ;  Lafayette,  36  ;  deposition  of  the 
king,  37  ;  death  of,  38  ;  death  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
39;  war,  40  ;  massacres  at  Nantes,  41;  fall  of 
Robespierre,  42  ;  death  of,  43 ;  progress  of  the 
war,  44  ;  rise  of  Bonaparte,  44  ;  the  directory, 
54;  French  successes,  55;  the  Clichyans,  57; 
expedition  to  Egypt,  58  ;  fall  of  the  directory,  59  ; 
Bonaparte  first  consul,  60 ;  effects  of  the  revolu- 
tion, 62  ;  peace  of  Amiens,  75  ;  disasters,  92  ;  state 
of  France,  93 ;  return  of  Louis  XVIII.,  135  ; 
death  of  Ney,  141—143  ;  Prince  Polignac,  340  ; 
revolution,  341—441 ;  Charles  X.,  345  ;  infernal 
machine,  513;  France  arms,  530;  France  in  the 
Pacific,  644 ;  signs  of  revolution,  791 ;  lives  lost, 
792 ;  the  people  armed,  793 ;  abdication  of  the 
king,  794  ;  provisional  government,  795;  red  repub- 


licans, 798 ;  the  archbishop  shot,  799 ;  the  coup- 
d'e'tat  (vol.  ii.)  50';  the  conspiracy,  51 ;  the  arrests, 
52  ;  its  success,  53 — 56  ;  Captain  Gronow's  state- 
ment, 57  ;  French  empire  restored,  63  ;  Orsini's 
plot,  217,  218  ;  emperor's  speech,  219  ;  demand  on 
England,  220  ;  espionage  in  France,  226  ;  French 
designs,  304  ;  treaty  of  commerce,  309  ;  alarm  in 
France,  310  ;  result  of  treaty,  313,  314. 

Franchise  (vol.  i.)  117- 

Francis  II.  (vol.  ii.)  273. 

Franco- Belgian  affairs  (vol.  i.)  638. 

Franklin,  Sir  John  (vol.  ii.)  530 — 534- 

Freehold  land  societies  (vol.  ii.)  159. 

Free-trade  bazaar  (vol.  i.)  701. 

French  ideas  (vol.  i.)  639. 

French  treaty  of  commerce  (vol.  ii.)  313. 

Frost,  trial  of  (vol.  i.)  585. 

GAMBLING  (vol.  i.)  107. 

Gardner,  Captain  (vol.  ii.)  529. 

Garibaldi  (vol.  ii.)  260  ;  his  plans,  263;  iu  Sicily, 
270—272  ;  in  Naples,  275  ;  at  Volturno,  276  ;  his 
farewell,  278  ;  Aspromonte,  279  ;  wounded,  280, 
281  ;  a  prisoner,  282;  comes  to  London,  283  ; 
departs,  284. 

Garotte  robberies  (vol.  ii.)  540. 

George  III.  (vol.  i.)  9  ;  his  speech,  10  ;  popularity 
of,  71 ;  death  of,  194. 

George  IV.  (vol.  i.)  his  marriage,  194  ;  coronation 
of,  202,  203 ;  as  king,  205  ;  royal  visits,  206,  207  ; 
anti-catholic  scruples,  271 — 275,  290  ;  death  of, 
305  ;  his  companions,  307  ;  his  regency,  309  ;  con- 
duct to  his  father,  311  ;  his  debts,  311 ;  his  taste, 
315  ;  his  character,  317, 

Germany  (vol.  i.)  811;  riots  in  Berlin,  812;  flight 
of  princes,  813  ;  Schleswig-Holstein,  814  ;  Berlin 
quieted,  815;  the  Frankfort  parliament,  816; 
Hesse-Cassel,  817;  Saxony,  818;  the  end  of 
revolution  in,  819  ;  revolution  in  Vienna,  823. 

Gibraltar,  the  siege  of  (vol.  i.)  22. 

Gibson,  the  Hon.  Milner  (vol.  ii.)  222,  295. 

Gilpin,  Mr.  Charles  (vol.  ii.)  298. 

Gladstone,  Mr.  (vol.  i.)  558  ;  (vol.  ii.)  12,  13  ;  his 
career,  67,  128,  248,  290,  291,  312,  356,  357; 
defeated  at  Oxford,  653. 

Gloucester,  the  Duke  of  (vol.  i.)  471. 

Goderich  cabinet,  the  (vol.  i.)226. 

Goojerat  (vol.  i.)  668. 

Gordon  riots,  the  (vol.  i.)  19. 

Graham,  Sir  J.  (vol.  i.)  741. 

Granville,  Lord  (vol.  ii.),  73. 

Grattan,  Mr.  H.  (vol.  i.)  123. 

Gray,  Thomas  (vol.  i.)  321. 

Great  Eastern  steamship  (vol.  ii.)  301. 

Greathead,  Mr.  H.  (vol.  i.)  75. 

Greece  (vol.  i.)  233—236,  451,  633  ;  the  Don  Pacifico 
affair  (vol.  ii.)  8. 

Greenwich  Hospital  (vol.  ii.)  687—689. 

Grenville,  Lord  (vol.  i.)  74,  469. 

Grenville,  Mr.  (vol.  i.)  11. 

Grey,  Earl  (vol.  i.)  361;  his  ministry,  372,  392; 
resigns  office,  404 ;  the  Grey  banquet,  463  ;  the 
Grey  list,  467. 

Guizot  (vol.  i.)  527,  536,  614. 

Gunpowder  explosion  at  Plumstead  (vol.  ii.)  547 — 
549. 

HALIFAX,  Lord  (vol.  ii.)  74,  667. 

Hall,  Rev.  Robert  (vol.  i.)  99. 

Hampden  clubs  (vol.  i.)  180. 

Hampden,  Dr.  (vol.  i.)  787—789. 

Hanger,  George  (vol.  i.)  307. 

Hardinge,  Sir  Henry  (vol.  i.)  661  ;  (vol.  ii.)  155. 

Harshness  of  law  (vol.  i.)  113. 
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Hastings,  Lady  Flora  (vol.  i.)  550. 

Hastings,  Warren  (vol.  i.)  23,  25. 

Havelock,  General  (vol.  ii.)  184. 

Hawkins,  Mr.  (vol.  ii.)  671. 

Haynau  in  London  (vol.  i.)  832 — 834. 

Herat  (vol.  i.)  562,  586. 

Herbert,  Lord  (vol.  ii.)  71. 

Hertford,  Marquis  of  (vol.  i.),  308. 

Hill,  Sir  Rowland  (vol.  i.)  545,  546. 

Historical  literature  (vol.  ii.)  604,  605. 

Holland  House  (vol.  i.)  615,  616. 

Holmforth  reservoir,  the  (vol.  ii.)  529. 

Holy  Alliance  (vol.  i.)  143—145. 

Hone,  trial  of  (vol.  i.)  182,  183. 

Hood,  Tom  (vol.  ii.)  448. 

Homer,  Mr.  F.  (vol.  i.)  153. 

House  accommodation  (vol.  ii.)  339. 

Houses   of  parliament  burnt    (vol.  i.)  464  ;    rebuilt 

(vol.  ii.)  611. 

Howe,  Admiral  (vol.  i.)  16,  40. 
Hughes,  Ball  (vol.  ii.)  481. 
Hume,  Joseph  (vol.  i.)  367,  683. 
Hungarian  revolution  (vol.  i.)  824,  825,  830. 
Hunt,  Orator  (vol.  i.)  53,  157- 
Huskisson,  Mr.  (vol.  i.)  216,  227,  318. 
Hyde  Park  riots  (vol.  ii.)  137. 

INCENDIARISM   (vol.  i.)  251. 

Income-tax  (vol.  i.)  745. 

India  (vol.  i.)  24,  25;  the  Pindarees,  1 67  ;  Dacoitees, 
168;  the  Mauritius,  168;  Lord  Moira,  169;  the 
East  India  Company,  170;  free  trade,  171  ;  Mah- 
ratta  war,J172  ;  Elphinstone,  173  ;  Henry  Martyn, 
174,  175;  India  at  peace,  176;  Bhurtpore,  239; 
Lord  W.  Bentinck,  240  ;  Ameers  of  Scinde,  656  ; 
Hyderabad,  657  ;  battle  of  Meanee,  659  ;  Mahratta 
war,  659  ;  the  Beloochees,  660  ;  Moodkee,  663  ; 
the  Sikhs  subdued,  664  ;  Mooltan,  665 ;  Nana 
Sahib,  674  ;  Indian  finance  (vol.  ii.)  J36,  152, 
665;  Indian  mutiny,  177;  discontent  of  the 
people,  178,  179;  Cawnpore,  180;  Delhi  taken, 
182  ;  Lucknow  relieved,  183  ;  the  mutiny  checked, 
185;  capture  of  the  Kaiserbagh,  186;  settle, 
ment  of  Oude,  187 ;  successes  of  the  English, 
190;  warnings,  191,  192;  royal  proclamation,  197, 
198  ;  English  sympathy,  199—201  ;  the  army  dis- 
contented, 202  ;  the  Talookdars,  203  ;  waste  land, 
204  ;  famine,  206  ;  navy,  207  ;  religion,  208  ; 
civilisation,  209;  dangers  ahead,  210;  the  Sikh 
rulers,  212;  war  with  Bhootan,  215;  the  new 
rule,  216  ;  India  Bill,  235  ;  march  to  Kirkee,  471  ; 
famine  in  the  north-west,  537  ;  finance,  665 ;  re- 
organisation, 669  ;  civil  service,  670 ;  contract  sys- 
tem, 671;  ryots,  672;  land  revenue,  673;  educa. 
tion,  674  ;  the  Mysore  princes,  675  ;  police,  676  ; 
Russian  aggression,  677. 

Industrial  classes  (vol.  i.)  112. 

Industrial  Exhibitions  (vol.  ii.)  570,  571. 

Industrial  home  (vol.  ii.)  583. 

Infant  schools  (vol.  ii.)  329. 

Infernal  machines  (vol.  i.)  513. 

International  courtesies  (vol.  i.)  519. 

International  Exhibition  (vol. ii.)  397 — 399. 

International  Reformatory  Exhibition  (vol.  ii.)  569. 

Invasion  of  England  (vol.  i.)  82. 

Invasion  panic  (vol.  i.)  768  ;  (vol.  ii.)  305. 

Investments  (vol.  ii.)  158. 

Ionian  Islands  (vol.  ii.)  243. 

Ireland,  the  United  Irish  (vol.  i.1  45,  46  ;  Peep-u'- 
day  boys,  47;  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  48; 
French  invasion  of,  48 ;  rebellion,  49 ;  rebel, 
lion  suppressed,  49  ;  the  franchise,  283  ;  the  Clare 
election,  285  ;  Orange  processions,  287  ;  the  Re- 
form Bill,  395;  tithes,  396;  the  appropria- 
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tion  question,  397 ;  church  temporalities,  398, 
401  ;  repeal  of  the  union,  399 ;  Mr.  Ward's 
motion,  400 ;  the  Wexford  election,  402 ; 
the  Coercion  Bill,  403;  Lord  John  Russell's 
motions  on  temporalities,  404 ;  Irish  municipal 
reform,  459;  repeal,  588;  young  Ireland,  727; 
Peel's  three  courses,  728  ;  the  Maynooth  grant, 
729  ;  Queen's  Colleges,  732 ;  the  Coercion  Bill, 
733  ;  Irish  disorder,  738  ;  famine  in,  766  ;  troubles 
in,  835 ;  Smith  O'Brien,  835 ;  riot  in  Limerick, 
836  ;  rebellion,  837  ;  the  Phoenix  Society  (vol.  ii  ) 
246  ;  O'Connell  demonstration,  501,  502  ;  Belfast 
riots,  503 ;  the  Irish  church,  504 ;  Irish  griev- 
ances, 505,  506 ;  Fenianism,  507,  508  ;  wants  of 
Ireland,  509. 

Iron-clad  ships  (vol.  ii.)  620. 

Irving,  death  of  (vol.  i.)  471. 

Isabella,  Queen  (vol.  i.)  443. 

Italy  (vol.  i.)  760,  802  ;  (vol.  ii.)  149,  255  ;  war  of 
freedom,  261  ;  Magenta,  262  ;  Austrians  retreat, 
264 ;  Solferino,  265 ;  Villafranca,  266 ;  peace, 
267,  268  ;  Victor  Emmanuel,  269  ;  state  of,  285. 

JACKSON,  General  Stonewall  (vol.  ii.)  372 — 374. 
Jamaica  (vol.  ii.)  473  ;  insurrection,  473  ;  Governor 

Eyre,    474;    Mr.    Hobbs,    475;    state   of,    476; 

General   Lamothe,  477  ;  wanton  outrages,  478. 
James,  Edwin  (vol.  ii.)  355. 
Jeffery,  Lord  (vol.  i.)  619. 
Jellalabad  (vol.  i.)  571. 
Jena,  battle  of  (vol.  i.)  85. 
.Tenkinson  (vol.  i.)  18. 
Jcnner,  Dr.  (vol.  i.)  75. 
Jervis,  Sir  John  (vol.  i.)  52. 
Jewish  question  (vol.  ii.)  236. 
Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co.  (vol.  ii.)  592. 
Jones,  Paul  (vol.  i.)  17. 
Jowett,  Professor  (vol.  ii.)  422. 

KAHS,  siege  of  (vol.  ii.)  118,  119. 
Keble  (vol.  i.)  474. 
Kent,  Constance  (vol.  ii.)  536. 
Keppel,  Admiral  (vol.  i.)  15,  18. 
King,  Lord  (vol.  i.)  154. 
Knowles,  Sheridan  (vol.  i.)  625. 
Kb'rner,  death  of  (vol.  i.)  92. 
Kossuth  (vol.  i.)  826;  (vol.  ii.)  14. 

LABOUR  MARKET  (vol.  i.)  157. 

Laing,  Mr.  (vol.  ii.)  666. 

Lamartine  (vol.  i.)  796.    , 

Lancashire  distress  (vol.  ii.)  385;  relief,  386;  the 
Mansion  House  committee,  387  ;  scene  at  board- 
rooms, 388,  389  ;  sewing  schools,  390 ;  the  rate  in 
aid,  391 ;  distress  at  Blackburn,  392 ;  clerical  con- 
tributions, 393 ;  rioting,  394  ;  Mr.  Rawlinson's 
reports,  395  ;  parliamentary  action,  396. 

Lansdowne,  Marquis  of  (vol.  ii.)  74,  499. 

Law  consolidation  (vol.  ii. )  151. 

Lawrence,  Sir  John  (vol.  ii.)  213,  214. 

Layard,  Mr.  (vol.  ii.)  130. 

Laybach,  treaty  of  (vol.  i.)  147. 

Learned  societies  (vol.  ii.)  624. 

Legal  patronage  (vol.  ii.)  501. 

Lewis,  Sir  Cornewall  (vol.  ii.)  128,  516. 

Libel,  law  of  (vol.  ii.)  692. 

Lieven,  Princess  (vol.  i.)  432. 

Lime-light  (vol.  ii. )  615. 

Limited  liability  (vol.  ii.)  587—591. 

Lincoln,  Abraham  (vol.  ii.)  367—369,  378— 3SO. 

Literary  Society  (vol.  i.)  621. 

London,  drainage  (vol.  ii.)  342,  682;  traffic,  343; 
its  population,  680 ;  Metropolitan  Management 
Act,  681  ;  Board  of  Works,  681 ;  mortality, 
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681  ;    church   activity,  683  ;    the   Peabody  fund, 

683  ;  streets,  683  ;  police,  683  ;  offences,  684. 
Londonderry,  Marquis  of  (vol.  i.)  411  ;  (vol.ii.)  499. 
Louis  Napoleon  (vol.  i.)  514 — 517  ;  president,  800  ; 

marriage  of    (vol.  ii.)    162,   163 ;  letter  of,  on  a 

congress,  452. 
Louis  Philippe  (vol.  i.)  343,   346,  384,  513  ;  visits 

the  queen,  636  ;  flies  to  England,  796. 
Louis  XVIII.,  death  of  (vol.  i.)  237. 
Lowe,  Mr.  R.  (vol.  ii.)  297,  434. 
Lyndhurst,  Lord  (vol.  i.)  458,  740. 
Lyon,  Mr.  Home  (vol.  ii.)  563. 
Lytton,  Lord  (vol.  ii.)  232. 

MACAULAY,  Lord  (vol.  i.)  617,  730. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James  (vol.  i.)  215,  408 

Maginn,  Dr.  (vol.  i.)  621. 

Mahratta  war  (vol.  i.)  659. 

Maine,  Mr.  (vol.  ii.)  671. 

Malakoff,  Duke  of  (vol.  ii.)  225. 

Manchester  massacre,  the  (vol.  i.)  188,  189. 

Marengo  (vol.  i.)  72. 

Martin,  Richard  (vol.  i.)  622. 

Massey,  Mr.  (vol.  ii.)  667. 

Masters  and  men  (vol.  ii.)  537. 

Mather's,  Mr.,  case  (vol.  ii.)  29. 

Maynooth  (vol.  i.)  730,  731. 

Mazzini  (vol.  i.)  801  ;  (vol.  ii.)  433. 

Mehemet  AH  (vol.  i.)  524,  525. 

Melbourne,  Lord  (vol.  i.)  404,  406,  416,  540,  543. 

Melville,  Lord  (vol.  i.)  69. 

Methodism  (vol.  i.)  99. 

Metropolitan  drinking  fountains  (vol.  ii. )  576. 

Mexico  (vol.  ii.)  451. 

Middle  classes  (vol.  i.)  110. 

Midnight  meeting  movement  (vol.  ii.)  577. 

Milan  decree,  the  (vol.  i.)  89. 

Militia  scheme,  the  (vol.  ii.)  58 

Minto,  Lord  (vol.  i.)  168. 

M'Neil,  Sir  John  (vol.  ii.)  142. 

Moira,  Lord  (vol.  i.)  169,  308. 

Molesworth,  Sir  W.  (vol.  ii.)  70. 

Montreal,  riots  at  (vol.  i.)  775. 

Mooltan  (vol.  i.)  656. 

Moore,  Sir  J.,  at  Corunna  (vol.  i.)  124. 

Morals  (vol.  i.)  109;  (vol.  ii.)  344. 

Morgan,  Lady  (vol.  i.)  623. 

Municipal  reform  (vol.  i.)  457,  458. 

Mutiny  at  the  Nore  (vol.  i.)  50,  51. 

NAPIER,  Admiral  (vol.  i.)  529,  532  ;  (vol.  ii.)  116. 
Napier,  Sir  Charles   (vol.  i.)    654,  655,  671—673  ; 

(vol.  ii)  116.     ' 

Naples  (vol.  i.)  521—523  ;  (vol.  ii.)  13. 
National  defences  (vol.  ii.)  320. 
Naval  expenditure  (vol.  ii.)  645,  646. 
Naval  reforms  (vol.  i.)  460. 
Naval  successes  (vol.  i.)  52. 
Navarino  (vol.  i.)  236. 
Navigation  laws  (vol.  i.)  772. 
Nelson  (vol.  i.)  52,  58,  74,  83. 
Neutrality,  armed  (vol.  i.)  73. 
Newcastle,  the  Duke  of  (vol.  ii.)  68,  69,  120,  124. 
Newman,  Dr.  (vol.  ii.)  418. 
Newman,  Francis  (vol.  it.)  419. 
Newspapers  (vol  ii.)  609. 
Nicholas,  the  Emperor  (vol.ii.)  83,  106. 
Normanby,  Lord  (vol.  i.)  797- 
North,  Lord  (vol.  i. )  13. 
North,  Kate  (vol.  ii.  )  482. 
North  London  Exhibition  (vol.  ii.)  566,  567. 
Novara  (vol.  L)  807. 

O'BRIEN,  Smith  (vol.  i.)  716. 


Occupations  of  the  people  (vol.  ii.)  338. 

O'Connell,  Daniel  (vol.  i.)  267,  2S3— 286,  617,  726, 

734  ;  his  death,  779,  780. 
O'Connor,  Feargus  (vol.  i.)  582. 
Operative  coach-makers  (vol.  ii.)  570. 
Opposition  attack  on  the  Danish  question  (vol.  ii. ) 

435—438. 

Orange  lodges  (vol.  i.)  465. 
Orange  processions  (voL  i.)  287. 
Oregon  (vol.  i. )  644. 
Orsini  (vol.ii.)  217,  224. 

Oude  annexed  (vol.  i.)  676  ;  discontent  in,  678. 
Oudinot  at  Rome  (vol.  i.)  808. 
Overcrowding  (vol.  ii.)  340. 
Owen,  Robert  Dale  (vol.  i.)  626  ;  (vol.  ii.)  491. 

PACIFIC,  the  (vol.  i.)  641. 

Palace,  the  Crystal  (vol.  ii.)  564. 

Palisser,  Sir  Hugh  (vol.  i.)  18. 

Palmerston,  anecdotes  of  —  entry  on  public  life 
(vol.  ii.)  713;  Palmerston  and  the  artist,  610; 
literary  taste,  714;  his  friendship,  715;  at 
Romsey,  716;  Palmerston  and  Brougham,  717; 
Palmerston  and  Hume,  718;  Palmerston  and 
William  IV.,  719;  his  habits,  720;  Dumas  and 
Palmerston,  721 ;  Palmerston  and  Dr.  Russell, 
722  ;  his  promptitude,  722  ;  his  gallantry,  722  ; 
his  hand-writing,  723  ;  Haydon  and  Palmerston, 
723 ;  his  umbrella,  723 ;  Palmerston  and  the 
Prince  Consort,  724  ;  Palmerston  and  Lord  Derby, 
724. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  birth  of  (vol.  i.)  1  ;'  his  youth,  6  ; 
his  defence  of  the  Copenhagen  affair,  87  ;  Pal- 
merston in  parliament,  116,  124,  127  ;  moves  the 
army  estimates,  150;  Lord  Palmerston  shot  at, 
184;  speech  on  the  army,  185,  192;  Lord  Pal- 
merston and  Sir  R.  Wilson,  207,  208  ;  as  a  young 
man,  209;  on  foreign  policy,  215;  on  courts- 
martial,  223  ;  his  defence  of  Canning,  225  ;  on 
financial  reform,  253 ;  on  the  Test  and  Corpora- 
tion Acts,  257 ;  the  Catholic  question,  263— 
265,  268,  278—280  ;  on  Portugal,  296,  297  ;  on 
Greece,  298  ;  on  reform,  375  ;  unseated  for  Cam- 
bridge, 378  ;  refuses  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
for  Ireland,  417  ;  at  work,  432  ;  the  Russian-Dutch 
loan,  435  ;  speech  on  Poland,  436  ;  Portugal,  437  ; 
Greece,  438  ;  Spain,  439  ;  loses  his  seat  for  Hants, 
441 ;  speech  on  religious  tests,  445  ;  his  quarrel  with 
Croker,  446 ;  speech  at  Tiverton,  535  ;  Chinese 
war,  559  ;  despatch  on  Persia,  561  ;  on  Afghan- 
istan, 578,  579;  his  marriage,  612;  anecdotes  of, 
613 :  a  dandy,  623  ;  his  criticisms,  645—647  ; 
speech  on  Peel,  686  ;  on  corn-laws,  716  ;  in  op- 
position, 755  ;  a  third  time  Foreign  Secretary,  756  ; 
speech  at  Tiverton,  761 — 761  ;  on  peace  principles, 
771;  on  Hungary,  831  ;  Palmerston  jubilant  (vol. 
ii.)  1 ;  attacked,  3 — 6  ;  his  defence,  7 — 9  ;  portrait 
of,  1 1 ;  Mr.  Mather's  case,  30  ;  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill,  34  ;  dismissed  from  office,  47  ;  his  explanation, 
49  ;  his  revenge,  59  ;  Home  Secretary,  76  ;  Tory 
opinion  of,  77 — 81  ;  on  Kars,  119;  militia,  122  ; 
Premier,  126,  129  ;  defence  of  peace,  141  ;  Chinese 
war,  IC8;  dissolves  parliament,  169;  obtains  a 
majority,  170;  East  India  Bill,  194;  Conspiracy 
Bill,  221 ;  return  to  power,  254  ;  again  Premier, 
286;  his  failings,  287— 289  ;  reform,  299  ;  French 
invasion,  306  ;  paper  duty,  318  ;  at  Dover,  347  ; 
coast  defences,  358 — 362  ;  speech  at  Working 
Men's  Exhibition,  400,  401  ;  at  Romsey,  402;  at 
Sailors'  Home,  403 ;  interview  with  Father  Igna- 
tius, 415;  Palmerston  in  1861,  427;  on  Queen's 
Plates,  430  ;  a  sportsman's  sketch  of,  431  ;  oppo- 
sition attack,  435 — 438;  on  Denmark,  439;  on 
Poland,  442—444  ;  on  Cobden's  death,  415  ;  at 
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Romsey,  511 ;  at  Leeds,  512;  at  Glasgow,  513; 
at  Edinburgh,  514  ;  at  the  London  Guildhall,  515  ; 
at  Hereford,  516;  at  Tiverton,  517—519;  at 
Bradford,  520—525 ;  at  Salisbury,  526,  527 ; 
Lord  Palraerston's  Act,  577 ;  Palmerston  and  reform, 
648  ;  Palmerston  at  Oxford,  649 ;  election  speech, 
651,  652;  cottage  improvements,  660 ;  his  tolera- 
tion, 661  ;  letters  of,  to  the  Rev.  J.  Reynolds,  on 
the  slave-trade,  725—727 ;  on  Kossuth,  729 ; 
was  Palmerston  a  traitor  ?  783  ;  the  Syrian  ques- 
tion, 783  ;  France,  784  ;  Russia,  785  ;  Poland, 
786  ;  Cracow,  787  ;  Greece,  789  ;  the  Vixen,  790  ; 
downfall  of  Thiers,  791 ;  defence  of,  794,  795  ;  Pal- 
merston's  illness,  797  ;  his  death,  798 ;  public 
grief,  798 ;  public  mourning,  799 ;  the  funeral, 
800—802  ;  the  Emperor  Napoleon  on,  803  ;  Punch 
and  Fun  testimonies  to,  804,  805  ;  national 
monument,  807  ;  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on, 
808;  opinions  of  the  press,  812;  causes  of  his 
popularity,  820—832. 

Palmerston's  speeches— expedition  to  Copenhagen 
(vol.  ii.)  730;  Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  731; 
Spain  and  France,  733  ;  dissenters,  735  ;  Welling- 
ton administration,  735 ;  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  736  ;  secession  from  Wellington,  738  ;  East 
Retforddisfranchisement,  739  ;  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation, 739  ;  defence  of  Mr.  Peel,  740 ;  the  Irish 
forty-shilling  freeholders,  741;  Portugal,  742; 
Turkey  and  Greece,  743  ;  Belgium,  744  ;  reform, 
745,  746;  the  Germanic  Diet,  747;  the  law  of 
embargo,  747  ;  military  flogging,  748  ;  protective 
duties,  749  ;  the  corn-laws,  750 ;  dissenters  and 
university  degrees,  751  ;  Spain,  751 ;  Russia, 
752  ;  Cracow,  753  ;  ladies  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 754 ;  defence  of  government,  755 ;  the 
French  in  Algiers,  755  ;  Canada  and  Lord  Glenelg, 

756  ;  slave-trade,   757  ;  Mr.  Bell  and  the  Vixen, 

757  ;  right  of  search,  758  ;  slavery,   759  ;  a  fixed 
duty,    760;  defence  of    the  ministry,   760;  Lord 
Ellenborough,  761 ;  Lord  Aberdeen,  762  ;  national 
defences,   764  ;  hostile   tariffs,  766 ;  mock  media- 
tions,   767 ;    the  war   in   Hungary,    768 ;  Italian 
policy,  770 ;    French   occupation  of  Rome,   770 ; 
the  Great  Exhibition,  771  ;    education  of  officers, 
772;    Euphrates   railway,    773;   the  Suez   canal, 
773  ;  Divorce  Court,  774  ;  international  law,  775  ; 
Ionian  Islands,  778  ;  Denmark  and  Prussia,  779  ; 
the    yeomanry,   780 ;  the  French  emperor,    780 ; 
the  duties  of  an    opposition,   780 ;    diplomacy  at 
Rome,  780;    the  American  war,  781;  education 
inspectors'  reports,  781 ;  the  Mexican  empire,  782. 

Palmerston,  the  second  Viscount  (vol.  i.)  5. 

Palm  shot  (vol.  i.)  84. 

Panic  (vol.  i.)  248  ;  (vol.  ii.)  591.' 

Panmure,  Lord  (vol.  ii.)  125. 

Papal  bull,  the  (vol.  ii.)  31. 

Paper  duties  (vol.  ii.)  315—318. 

Parliamentary  privilege  (vol.  i. )  590. 

Parliamentary  proceedings  (vol.  ii.)  237,  354,  429. 

Paul,  Sir  John  Dean  (vol.  ii.)  535. 

Pauper  schools  (vol.  ii.)  330. 

Peace  (vol.  i.)  23. 

Peace  Society  (vol.  ii.)  352,  353. 

Peel  family,  the  (vol.  i.)  357. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  (vol.  i.) 
258 — 261  ;  plan  of  catholic  emancipation,  273  ; 
unseated  for  Oxford,  274 ;  threatens  to  resign, 
277 ;  his  scruples,  289 ;  his  reputation,  358, 
359;  his  career,  360;  Sir  R.  Peel  Premier, 
409  ;  his  ministry  defeated,  410  ;  his  difficulties, 
412,  413;  resigns,  415,  542;  sent  for,  541;  in 
power,  629 ;  partial  success,  630 ;  his  foreign 
policy,  631  ;  his  budget,  697  ;  intimidated,  699  ; 
scene  with  Mr.  Cobdeu,  700 ;  gives  up  protec- 
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tion,  709,   710;    defends   himself,   714;    defeated, 

720 ;    supports   the   Whigs,  737—739 ;  his  death, 

751  :    his   character,  752 — 754  ;   his   last    speech 

(vol.  ii.)  10. 

Peel,  Sir  W.  (vol.  ii.)  189. 
Peerages  for  life  (vol.  ii.)  143. 
Peltier's  trial  (vol.  i.)  76. 
Peninsular  war  (vol.  i.)  128 — 132. 
Penny  post  (vol.  i.)  547,  548. 
Perceval,  Spencer  (vol.  i.)  117. 
Periodical  literature  (vol.  ii. )  608. 
Persia  (vol.  i.)  563  ;  (vol.  ii.)  164. 
Philanthropic  progress  (vol.  ii.)  575 — 577. 
Pichegru  (vol.  i.)  80. 
Piracies  (vol.  ii.)  27. 
Pitt,  Mr.,  his  debut  (vol.  i.)  20;  Premier,  24;  his 

plan  of  reform,   25,  26 ;  his  policy,  64^66 ;  his 

wit,  67  ;  death  of,  83. 
Plombieres  (vol.  ii.)  259. 
Plymouth  breakwater  (vol.  i.)  326. 
Pneumatic  tube  (vol.  ii.)  615. 
Poets  and  philosophers  (vol.  i.)  115. 
Poland,    insurrection    in    (vol.    i.)  353  j    (vol.    ii.y 

465  ;   Lord  Russell's  despatch,  466,  467 ;  revolt, 

468. 

Police,  county  (vol.  ii. )  145. 
Ponsonby,  Mr. (vol.  i.)  122. 
Poor-laws  (vol.  i.)  449;  amended,  450;  old  laws, 

451 ;    inquiry   into,  453 ;    Mr.   Walter's  motion, 

454  ;  the  new  bill,  455,  589. 
Pope,  flight  of  (vol.  i.)  807  ;  restored,  809  ;  the  bull 

(vol.  ii.)  31. 

Population  returns  (vol.  ii.)  324—326. 
Portugal  (vol.  i.)  231 ;  Don  Miguel,  291,  299;  Dor. 

Pedro,  292,  301  ;    Donna  Maria,  293,   300  ;    Sal- 

danha,  294 ;  the  British  government,  295,  437. 
Post-office  reform  (vol.  i.)  544. 
Post-office  savings  banks  (vol.  ii.)  337. 
Pottinger,  Sir  H.  (vol.  i.)  557,  577. 
Pottinger,  Lieut,  (vol.  i.)  569. 
Pounds,  J.  (vol.  ii.)  335. 
Pozzo  di  Borgo  (vol.  i.)  233. 
Fraed,  Winthrop  (vol.  ii.)  489,  490. 
Press  prosecutions  (vol.  i.)  181,  355. 
Prince,  Mr.  J.  H.  (vol.  ii.)  536. 
Princess  Royal,  marriage  of  (vol.  ii.)  223- 
Pritchard's,  Mr.,  case  (vol.  i.)  643. 
Profligate  expenditure  (vol.  i.)  252 
Progress  in  England  and  France  (vol.  ii.)  689,  690. 
Public  libraries  (vol.  ii.)  604. 
Public  schools  (vol.  ii.)  599,  600. 
Pullinger's,  Mr.,  travels  (vol.  ii.)  536. 
Punch  and  corn-laws  (vol.  i.)  703,  711  j  and  national 

defences  (vol.  ii.)  364. 
Punjaub,  the  (vol.  i. )  662,  669. 
Puseyism  (vol.  ii.)  417. 

RADETZKY,  (vol.  i.)  803. 

Ragged  schools  (vol.  ii.)  331,  547. 

Railway  accidents  (vol.  ii.)  551. 

Railways,  progress  of  (vol.  i.)  319,  321—323. 

Rebecca  in  Wales  (vol.  i.)  587. 

Redpath  (vol.  ii.)  535. 

Reform— Mr.  Pitt's  Reform  Bill  (vol.  i. )  26 ;  Mr. 
Grey's  Reform  Bill,  361  ;  East  Retford,  362  ; 
Lord  Howick,  363  ;  radical  reform,  364  ;  the  bill, 
374,  375 ;  the  debates,  376,  377 ;  introduced  a 
second  time,  378  ;  carried  through  the  Commons, 
379  ;  thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  380  ;  excitement 
of  the  public,  381 ;  alarm  of  the  king,  382  ;  the 
peers,  383  ;  ministers  resign,  384  ;  failure  to  form 
a  Tory  administration,  385  ;  the  country  aroused, 
386 ;  alarmist  predictions,  387  ;  the  bill  passed, 
388 ;  Irish  reform,  388 ;  Scotch  reform,  389 ; 
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benefits  of,  390,  391  ;  Earl  Grey's  denial  of  the 
account  of  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  392,  393 ; 
reaction,  394,  407  ;  agitation  for  (vol.  ii.)  247  ; 
Tory  Reform  Bill,  249—253;  Russell's  Reform 
Bill,  319. 

Reformatory  schools  (vol.  ii.)  581,  582. 

Reichstadt,  Duke  of  (vol.  i.)  468. 

Religion  in  England  (vol.  i. )  98  ;  rise  of  Methodism, 
99;  Lady  Huntingdon,  100;  Wesley,  101;  Whit- 
field,  107  ;  church  attendance,  108. 

Rennie,  John  (vol.  i.)  326. 
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PBEFACE. 


HISTORY  or  political  biography  is  usually  written  under  unfavour- 
able conditions.  The  historian's  views  are  tinged  with  his  prejudices; 
and,  like  Dr.  Johnson  (who  always  took  care  to  give  the  Whig  dogs 
the  worst  of  it,  as  he  told  Boswell),  he  is  bewildered  by  contradic- 
tory statements,  and  unconsciously,  perhaps,  prefers  the  account 
least  correct.  Every  day  we  see  convincing  proofs  how  utterly 
impossible  it  is  to  arrive  at  the  exact  truth.  If  the  queen  opens 
parliament,  no  two  newspaper  correspondents  can  describe  the  scene 
alike.  Croker  somewhere  observes,  that  there  are  no  less  than 
twelve  different  accounts  of  the  flight  of  Louis  XVI.  to  Varennes; 
and  since  then,  in  Lord  Auckland's  Memoirs,  another  description 
has  appeared,  professing  to  be  the  only  true  and  correct  one. 
A  reform  demonstration  is  held  in  Hyde  Park.  According  to  the 
Standard,  it  is  little  better  than  a  gathering  of  roughs ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Morning  Star  grows  eloquent  as  it  dwells  upon 
its  imposing  numbers,  and  their  respectable  appearance.  Burke, 
when  he  saw  Marie  Antoinette,  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  France, 
in  her  pomp  and  grandeur,  at  Versailles,  came  back  and  told  us  that 
he  never  beheld  a  more  delightful  vision.  "  In  her  features,"  writes 
Sir  William  Wraxall,  "  she  wanted  softness  and  regularity.  She  had, 
besides,  weak  or  inflamed  eyes."  Her  unfortunate  husband  died, 
say  most  of  the  historians,  with  the  dignity  of  a  king.  Yet  the 
private  accounts  of  the  time  indicate  "  that  Louis  attempted 
to  resist  or  impede  the  executioners,  who,  impatient  to  finish 
the  performance,  used  a  degree  of  violence,  threw  him  down 
forcibly  on  the  plank,  in  which  act  his  face  was  torn,  and  finally 
thrust  him  under  the  guillotine."  Of  all  the  statesmen  of  the 
Georgian  era,  few  have  been  sketched  by  so  many  unfriendly 
hands  as  the  old  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Yet  it  is  now  clear  that  his 
talents  were  above  mediocrity  ;  that  he  was  a  ready  speaker  and 
writer ;  and  that,  in  many  respects,  he  was  far  superior  to  the  men 
of  his  class  and  time.  Few  public  men  present  a  more  imposing 
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aspect  to  posterity  than  Lord  Chatham  ;  yet  he  was  haughty,  perverse, 
impracticable ;  led  away  by  a  love  of  military  renown ;  and  of  his 
pecuniary  extravagance  in  the  shape  of  national  debt,  we  yet  feel 
the  results.  Again,  take  George  III. :  how  different  are  the 
characters  drawn  of  him  by  such  writers  as  Wraxall  on  the  one  side, 
or  Howitt  on  the  other.  Some  say  actually  that  he  was  no  gentleman  : 
old  Sam  Johnson,  on  the  contrary,  was  enraptured,  and  swore  there  never 
was  such  a  monarch.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  to  the  librarian  at  Kew,  "  they 
may  talk  of  the  king  as  they  will,  but  he  is  the  finest  gentleman  I  have 
ever  seen."  At  one  time,  Louis  XIV.,  Charles  II.,  and  George  IV.,  were 
thought  to  be  types  of  all  that  was  exalted  in  deportment.  People  now 
are  beginning  to  think  differently ;  and  they  are  discovering  Oliver 
Cromwell,  whom  our  fathers  regarded  as  a  monster  of  hypocrisy  and 
crime,  to  have  been  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  man.  In  the  same 
way,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  writers,  Luther  was  regarded  as  but 
little  better  than  the  father  of  Evil  himself.  How  men  differ  in 
opinion  about  Governor  Eyre  or  John  Bright,  about  Mr.  Bellew  or  Mr. 
Spurgeon.  Even  Mr.  Newdegate  has  been  unkind  enough  to  intimate, 
with  respect  to  his  Protestant  coadjutor,  the  fervid  Whalley,  that 
he  was  little  better  than  a  Jesuit  in  disguise.  Is  Martin  Tupper  a 
poet  ?  The  critics  say  no  ;  yet  certainly  no  poet  in  our  day  has  had  a 
more  extensive  sale.  Who  are  we  to  believe  when  we  thus  find  testi- 
monies so  discordant  ?  We  regard  the  Earl  of  Derby  as  a  great  states- 
man ;  yet,  only  a  few  years  ago,  the  cleverest  paper  of  our  time  wrote 
of  his  lordship  thus — "  Colonies  were  to  him  games,  and  countries  and 
government  a  rouge  etnoir.  *  *  *  It  is  only  a  Lord  Stanley  who  would 
encourage  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Disraeli  to  hope  for  great  office.  But  of  all 
the  jokes  Lord  Stanley  had  encountered  in  politics,  the  joke  of  presenting 
Mr.  Disraeli  as  leader  of  the  bigoted  Tory  and  Protestant  party,  must 
have  struck  him  as  the  most  uniquely  sublime.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  a  man 
after  Lord  Stanley's  own  heart ;  and  his  appointment,  despite  the  con- 
sternation and  the  remonstrances  of  the  Inglises,  and  the  old  peers  ot 
his  new  party,  does  the  highest  credit  to  his  character  as  a  wag." 
Really,  the  more  one  reads,  the  more  one  is  puzzled.  In  history,  every 
man  has  two  faces ;  and  there  are,  indeed,  two  sides  to  every  story. 
No  wonder  Sir  Robert  Walpole  despised  history,  or  that  in  many  quar- 
ters there  is  a  tone  of  scepticism  as  to  what  the  papers  say.  If  states- 
men would  but  write  their  memoirs,  or  if  their  friends  and  survivors 
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would  publish  their  letters — when  we  could  compare  and  test  them — 
how  much  history  would  gain  in  truthfulness.  As  it  is,  we  paint  the 
picture,  and  put  the  name  underneath.  That  four-legged,  sprawling 
quadruped  yonder  is  a  lion.  You  doubt  it.  Look  !  the  artist  has 
written  "  Lion"  underneath.  Such  is  history,  more  or  less.  The  eye 
brings  with  it  the  power  of  seeing — a  man  writes  what  he  sees. 

Of  a  statesman  so  conspicuous  as  Lord  Palmerston — of  one  who 
held  office  so  many  years,  and  had  been  mixed  up  with  such 
important  transactions  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe — it  may  be  that 
it  is  barely  the  time  to  write  fully  yet.  He  was,  undoubtedly, 
concerned  in  many  affairs,  judgment  on  which  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced definitely ;  inasmuch  as  the  materials,  by  means  of  which 
alone  a  true  judgment  can  be  formed,  are  at  this  time  inaccessible. 
However,  for  popular  purposes,  enough  is  known  to  warrant  the  publi- 
cation of  such  a  Work  as  the  present.  It  may  be  that,  after  the 
living  generation  has  been  gathered  to  its  fathers,  there  may  appear 
the  Palmerston  despatches,  full  of  startling  revelations.  We,  however, 
must  do  the  best  we  can ;  and,  with  this  end  in  view,  the  Author 
lias  endeavoured,  as  much  as  possible,  to  write  the  story  of  his 
lordship's  life  and  times.  It  is  we — the  men  of  to-day — not  our  grand- 
children, who  will  take  an  interest  in  the  matter. 

The  Author  has  not  aimed  at  writing  history,  so  much  as  at  finding 
materials  for  history.  He  has  endeavoured  to  preserve  a  fair  amount 
of  impartiality.  At  the  same  time  he  is  free  to  confess  that  he  sides 
with  those  who  have  faith  in  the  future,  and  in  man,  rather  than  with 
those  who  contend  for  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors — who  believe  abuses 
enhance  the  beauty  of  our  constitution  in  church  and  state — who  oppose 
improvement  under  the  plea  of  innovation,  till,  in  their  panic,  they  throw 
down  their  arms,  surrender  at  discretion,  and  support  innovation  when  it 
has  ceased  to  be  improvement.  With  this  latter  class  of  politicians  Lord 
Palmerston  was  at  war  all  his  life  ;  and  in  asking  the  reader  to  study 
his  career,  on  the  principle  that,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  old 
translators  of  Plutarch,  "  it  is  better  to  see  learning  in  noblemen's  lives 
than  to  read  it  in  philosophers'  writings,"  the  Author  trusts  the  political 
opinions  of  many  on  the  side  of  progress  will  be  strengthened  and 
sustained.  The  study  of  a  career  so  lengthy  as  his  lordship's,  cannot 
but  show  how  vain  are  the  fears  of  those  whose  faith  is  in  the  past — 
in  the  good  old  times  when  George  III.  was  king. 
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Lord  Palmerston  is,  of  course,  the  principal  figure  in  the  following 
Work ;  but  his  contemporaries,  whether  politicians  or  authors,  or  men 
of  fashion  or  wit,  are  not  forgotten.  Considerable  space  has  also 
been  devoted  to  the  progress  of  the  nation  in  science  and  art,  in 
education,  in  commerce ;  indeed,  in  every  possible  way,  whether  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  in  the  colonies  and  dependencies  more 
or  less  remote.  To  a  certain  extent,  also,  the  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF 
LORD  PALMERSTON  must  necessarily  be  a  history  of  Europe  and  her 
revolutions.  Little  more  than  a  bird's-eye  view  could  be  sketched  in 
such  a  Work  as  the  present ;  but  the  general  reader,  it  is  hoped,  will 
here  find  as  much  information  as  he  may  require. 

The  Author  would  add  a  few  more  words.  His  aim  has  been 
completeness  rather  than  originality.  To  authors  past  and  present 
he  is  under  innumerable  obligations.  In  every  case  he  believes,  how- 
ever, he  has  indicated  the  source  whence  his  information  has  been 
drawn ;  and  he  now  makes  this  general  acknowledgment,  and  grate- 
fully returns  his  thanks. 

Finally,  the  Author  would  say,  that,  in  a  Work  composed  under 
such  circumstances  as  the  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  LORD  PALMERSTON,  there 
must  be  many  imperfections.  Conscious  of  them,  the  Author  can  only 
say  he  has  done  his  best;  and  must  now  trust  himself  to  the  kind 
indulgence  of  his  readers. 
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